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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thehb  are  two  previous  editions  of  Mr.  Strutt's 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England.  The 
first  appeared  in  1801  ;  the  second,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1810,  the  year  wherein  the  author  died,  was 
an  incorrect  reprint,  without  a  single  additional  line. 
Both  were  in  quarto,  and  as  each  of  the  plates,  with 
few  exceptions,  contained  several  subjects  referred  to 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  work,  and  as  there  were  no 
paginal  references  on  the  plates,  they  were  frequently 
embarrassing  to  the  reader. 

The  present  edition  is  of  a  more  convenient  size, 
and  at  one-sixth  of  the  price  of  the  former  editions ; 
and  every  engraving  is  on  the  page  it  illustrates. 


To  a  volume  abounding  in  historical  and  other  in- 
teresting facts,  an  Index  seemed  indispensable ;  and 
a  very  copious  one  is  annexed.  The  Two  former 
editions  were  without. 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

If  Mr.  Stbutt  had  lived,  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
have  incorporated  into  the  hody  of  the  work  some 
notes,  which  were  needlessly  placed  on  the  bottom 
margins.  I  have  ventured  to  take  them  up  into  the 
pages ;  but  without  any  undue  alteration  of  the 
author*s  language. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  aim  to  render  tliis  edition 
generally  desirable  and  available,  has  been  fully  ac- 
complished. 

W.  Hone. 
Newingioa  Grgtu,  1880, 
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I,-0 EJECT  OF  THE  WORK.  TO  DESCRIBE  THE  PASTIMES  AND 
TRACE  TUEIR  ORIGIN, 

III  order  to  forra  a  jnst  estimation  of  the  cbara^'teT  of  any 
particular  people,  it  is  Hb§oIut(?ly  iteceRsary  to  invest ig^te  tbe 
Sports  an4l    Paistimes   iqost  generally  prevalent  among-  tbem. 
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War,  policy,  aud  other  coiitingeDt  circumstances,  may  cfTeclii- 
ally  place  men,  at  different  timeti,  in  di  fie  rent  points  of  view  » 
but,  when  we  follow  them  into  their  retirements,  where  no 
disguiM?  i§  necei<isfir)',  we  are  most  likely  to  see  them  in  their 
true  state,  and  may  b««t  judge  of  their  natural  diss  posit  ions. 
Unfortunately,  all  the  infomiatioD  that  remains  reapeciitig  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  ig  denVed  trora  foreign  writers 
partially  acquainted  with  tlieni  as  a  people,  iind  totally  ignorant 
of  their  domestic  customs  and  amusements :  the  silence,  there> 
fore,  of  the  contemporary  historians  on  these  Important  Rubjects 
leaves  us  without  the  power  of  tracing  them  with  the  least 
degree  of  certainty  ;  and  as  it  is  my  intention,  in  the  following 
pages,  to  confine  my^lf  as  mtich  as  postiible  to  positive  intel- 
ligence, I  shall  studiously  endeavour  to  avoid  att  controvet^ial 
and  conjectural  arguments*  I  mean  al:^  to  treat  upon  such 
pastimes  only  as  have  been  practised  in  this  country ;  but  as 
many  of  them  originated  on  the  continent,  frequent  digressions, 
by  way  of  illustrations,  must  necessarily  occur;  these,  how- 
ever, 1  shall  make  it  my  business  to  render  as  concise  as  Ibe 
nature  of  the  subject  will  perwit  them  to  be. 


IL— THE  ROMANS  IN  BRITAIN. 

We  leam,  from  the  imperfect  hints  of  ancient  history,  that,  when 
the  Romans  first  invaded  Britain,  her  inhabitants  were  a  bold, 
active,  and  warlike  people,  tenacious  of  their  native  liberty,  and 
capable  of  bearing  great  fatigue;  to  which  they  were  probably 
inured  by  an  early  education,  and  constant  pursuit  of  such 
amusements  as  best  suited  the  profession  of  a  soldier;  including 
hunting,  running,  leaping,  swinmiing,  and  other  exert ionti  re- 
quiring strength  and  agility  of  body.  Perhaps  the  skill  which 
the  natives  of  Devonshire  and  Cortiwatl  retain  to  the  present 
flay,  in  hurHng  and  wrestling,  tnay  properly  be  contililered  a& 
a  vestige  of  British  activity.  After  tlie  Romans  had  conquered 
Britain,  they  impressed  such  of  the  young  men  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms  for  foreign  service,  and  enervateti  the  spirit  of  the 
people  by  the  importation  of  their  own  luxurious  manners  and 
habits;  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  British  history  exhibits 
to  our  view  a  slothful  and  effeminate  race  of  men,  totally  divested 
of  that  martial  disposition,  and  lore  of  freedom,  which  tio 
fe>irongly  marked  the  charact^  of  their  progenitors;  and  their 


Tbe  lurriiriil  of  the  Saxons  foniis  a  new  epoch  iu  the  annnls 
of  this  country.  These  military  mercenuries  came  professedly 
to  afifiist  the  Britons  against  their  incessant  tormentors  the  Picts 
and  the  Caledoniatm;  but  no  sooner  bad  tbej  established  their 
footing'  iu  the  land,  than  they  invited  more  of  their  countrymen 
to  join  thenir  and  turning  their  arms  against  their  wretched 
employers,  became  their  most  dangerous  and  most  inexorable 
enemies,  and  in  process  of  time  obtained  full  possessiou  of  the 
largest  and  best  part  of  the  it^land  ;  whence  arose  a  total  change 
in  the  form  of  government,  jawa,  manners,  customs,  and  habits 
of  the  people. 

The  sportive  exercises  and  pastimes  practised  by  the  Saxons 
appear  tu  have  been  sueh  as  were  common  among  the  ancient 
northern  nations  •  and  most  of  them  consisted  of  robust  exer- 
cises. In  an  old  Chronicle  of  Norway,^  we  find  it  recorded  of 
Olaf  Tryggeson,  a  king  of  that  country,  that  he  was  stronger 
and  more  nimble  than  any  man  in  his  dominions,  lie  con  hi 
climb  tip  the  rock  Smalserhorn,  and  fix  his  shield  upon  the 
(op  of  it  I  he  could  walk  round  the  outside  of  a  boat  upon  the 
oars,  while  the  men  were  rowing ;  he  conid  play  with  three 
dartH,  alternately  throwing  them  in  the  air,  and  always  kept 
two  of  them  up,  while  he  held  the  third  in  one  of  his  hands ; 
he  was  ambidexter,  and  could  cast  two  darts  at  once;  he  ex- 
celled all  the  men  of  his  time  in  shooting  with  the  bow  ;  and 
he  had  no  equal  in  swimming*  In  erne  achievement  this  monarch 
was  outdone  by  ihe  Anglo-Saxon  ^hjtuan,  represented  by  the 
engraving  No.  dO,^  who  adds  an  equal  number  of  balb  to  those 
knives  or  daggers.  The  Norman  minstrel  Tatlefer,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  batlle  »t  Hastings,  cast  his  lance  into  tbe 
air  three  times,  and  caught  it  by  the  head  in  suCh  a  surprising 
manner,  that  the  English  thought  it  was  done  by  the  power  of 
enchantment.  Another  northern  hero,  whose  name  was  Kolson, 
boasts  of  nine  accumplishments  in  wbicb  he  was  well  skilled ; 
"  1  know,"  says  he,  "  how  to  play  at  chess  j  I  can  engrave 
Runic  letters ;  I  am  expert  at  my  book ;  I  know  bow  to  handle 
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the  tooTs  of  the  smitb;^  I  can  tnivenw  the  snow  on  skntcA  of 
wood ;  I  excel  in  stiooting  with  the  bow ;  I  use  ibe  onr  with 
faeility;  I  can  mng  to  the  harpj  and  I  compose  verses.*''  The 
reader  will,  1  doubt  not,  anticapale  tnc  in  my  obsiervation,  that 
the  acquirements  of  Kolgon  indicate  a  much  more  liberal  edu- 
cation than  tbos^eofthe  Norwcg^iau  monarch  :  it  must,  howeveTt 
be  observed,  that  Kol»on  lived  in  an  age  posterior  to  him ;  and 
also,  that  be  made  a  pilgrimagie  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  may 
probably  account  in  great  measure  for  bis  literary  qualifications. 
Yet,  we  are  well  assured  that  learning;  did  not  form  any  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  education  of  a  youn^  nobleman  during  the 
Saxon  government:  it  is  notorioue,  that  Alfred  the  Great  was 
twelve  years  of  age  before  he  learned  to  read  ;  and  that  he  owed 
hi*  knowledge  of  letters  to  accident^  rather  iban  to  the  intention  of 
his  tutors.  A  book  adonied  with  paintings  in  the  hands  of  his 
motherf  attracted  bis  notice,  and  be  expressed  bis  desire  to  have 
it;  she  promised  to  comply  with  his  request  on  condition  that 
be  learned  to  read  it,  wbJcb  it  seems  he  did  j  and  this  trifling 
incident  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  future  scboiar&hip.* 

Indeed,  it  is  not  by  any  means  surprising,  under  the  Saxon 
government,  when  the  times  r^re  generally  very  turbulent,  and 
the  exi'itence  of  peace  exceedingly  precarious,  and  when  tht 
personal  exertions  of  the  opulent  were  so  often  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  property,  that  such  exercises 
as  inured  the  body  to  fatigue,  and  biassed  the  mind  to  military 
pursuits,  should  have  constituted  tbe  chief  part  of  a  young 
nobleman's  education :  accord ingly»  we  find  that  hunting, 
hawkiitg,  leaping,  running,  wre«lllng,  casting  of  darts,  and 
other  pastimes  which  necessarily  required  great  exertions  of 
bodily  strength,  were  taught  them  in  their  adolescence.  These 
amusements  engrossed  the  whole  of  their  attention,  every  one 
striving  to  excel  his  fellow;  for  hardiness,  strength,  and  vaJour, 
out-balanced,  in  tbe  public  estimation,  the  accomplishments  of 
the  mind;  ami  therefore  literature^  which  flourishes  best  in 
tranquillity  and  retirement,  was  considered  as  a  pursuit  unworthy 
tbe  notice  of  a  soldier,  and  only  requisite  in  the  g'loomy  recedes 
of  die  cloister 

Among  the  vices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  reckoned  their 


*  Tbe  CuniraB  Dunalui  wu  kIko  an  ^icellmt  blukvmiih. 
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proppnsity  to  gTiinin^,  and  especially  with  the  dicc^  wbich  ibey 
derived  from  tlieir  ancestors  j  for  Tacitus 

ancient  Germans  would  not  only  Imzarcl  all  their  vieaUh,  but 
even  stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  turn  of  the  dice ;  *'  and  he 
who  loses,"  says  tlie  author,  '*  submits  to  servitude,  though 
younger  and  stronger  than  h'm  antag^onist,  and  patiently  permits 
himself  to  be  bound,  and  sold  in  the  market;  and  this  madnesii 
they  dignify  by  the  name  of  honour."  Chess  was  also  a  favourite 
gBme  with  the  .Saxons;  and  likewise  backgaminorj,  said  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  tenth  century.  It  appears  more- 
over, that  a  large  portion  of  the  night  was  appropriated  to  the 
pursuit  of  these  §edentary  amusements.  In  the  reig^n  of  Canute 
the  Dane,  this  practice  was  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  royalty, 
and  followed  by  the  nobility.  Bishop  jEtheric,  having  obtained 
admisftion  to  Canute  about  midnight  upon  some  urg-eiit  business, 
found  the  king  engaged  with  hii^  courtiers  at  play*  some  at 
dice,  and  *»oine  at  chcwis,^  The  clergy,  however,  were  prohibited 
from  playing  at  games  of  chance,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
established  in  the  reign  of  Edgar.* 


IV.— THE  NORMANS, 

The  popular  sports  and  pastimes,  prevalent  at  the  close  of 
the  Saxon  era,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  any 
material  cfiange  by  the  coming  of  the  Normans:  it  is  true,  in> 
deed,  that  the  elder  William  and  his  immediate  successors  re- 
etricted  the  privileges  of  the  chase,  and  imposed  great  penalties 
on  those  who  presumed  to  destroy  the  game  in  the  royal  forc«t&« 
without  a  proper  licence.'*  By  these  restrictions  the  general 
practice  of  hunting  was  much  confined,  but  by  no  means  prtu 
hibited  in  certain  districts,  and  especially  to  persons  of  op uleucc 
yfiiQ  possessed  extensive  territories  of  their  own. 


V^TOURNAMENTS  AND  JUSTS. 

Among  the  pastimes  introduced  by  the  Norman  nobility, 
none  engaged  the  general  attention  more  tl  an  the  tournaments 
and  tbe  justs.    The  tournament,  in  its  original  institution,  was 

1  De  Mori^us  Gmn.  *  HUt.  Ramsien,  ■.pod  CKle»  raL  J.  uu  B6» 

*  A.  D.  960,  cati.  64,  Jobnion's  Cauou, 
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iiinArlJal  confikt,  im  whirb  tliR  ronibntmifs  ennagci?  nittimitany 
itaitiio^it}',  tiipr*'ly  to  (xhibii  ttiPir  «lnMf£i(h  and  dexttritv;  bnt, 
M  the  same  time,  engaged  in  great  inttiibfrH  ro  represent  n 
buttle,  The  jus*  ^as  wben  two  knfgbts.  flnd  no  more,  were 
oppofied  to  each  other  «t  one  time.  TJiese  fiiituf;erijpiitH,  itt  (he 
mnMIe  a^t'K,  which  may  properly  eiiow^h  be  detmrninnted  (be 
itppe«  of  cbiralry,  were  in  hr^h  repute  among'  the  nobtfity  of 
Europe,  and  produced  in  real  try  mu^b  of  the  pomp  and  gaU 
l«ntry  that  w«:  find  recorded  with  priplrcal  exaggeration  in  the 
l^j^ndit  of  kuigbt-eirantry.  1  met  willj  a  pfiHsn^e  in  a  saliricaf 
poem  atmon*  the  Hnrfeian  MSS,  of  ih*^  thirteenth  ceiitnry,' 
which  sfTon(i;ly  rnAvk<4  tl»*  prevnlenee  of  this  tnate  in  the  times 
allftdc'd  to*     It  may  be  thoa  remJered  m  Eno^lr*?!  s 

t1^wt>uJih,  UT  knii^ht,  perchance  be  cliior^ 
In  tournaiArat*  yoq'fe  bounil  to  tliinr  - 
RefujK* — wd  jifl  ihe  worTd  will  ttr^Mr 
Yon  are  not  woiUi  a  rotten  pt-tir.' 


VI.-OTHKE  SPORTS  OF  THE   NOBILITY.  AND   THE   CITIZENS  AND 

YEOMEN* 

While  the  prinriples  of  chtTalry  continued  in  fa^ihion,  the 
educfition  i>f  »  nobleman  was  confined  to  thoRe  principles,  and 
4^yery  rei^fiilHtion  neressary  to  produce  an  ace otu pi  itched  knigtit 
was  put  into  practice,  lii  order  fully  to  investig^nte  lliffse  par- 
ticulars, we  may  refer  to  theronmncee  of  the  middle  agen;  and, 
jsenerally  sj^eJikiniif,  drpendence  mny  be  placed  ujion  llieir  in- 
formation. The  aiitliorsuf  the^e  fictitious  histories  never  Itioked 
beyond  the  customs  of  their  own  country  x  nnd  whenever  the 
ftubject  called  for  ft  representation  of  remote  maj^nificence^  they 
depicted  ^ucii  ficenCM  of  splendour  a/)  were  fiiniiUar  to  them: 
tietice  it  is,  that  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  Ifg-einlary  life,  re- 
ceives the  educfttioti  of  a  Nurman  baron,  and  become^i  expert 
ill  bawkiufr,  huntinrj,  and  other  atnitsementJi  coinciderit  with 
the  time  in  which  the  Writer  liicrd.  Our  early  poets  have  fallen 
HI  to  the  Htitne  kind  of  aunctironjstn ;  irud  Chaucer  himself,  in 
ibi*  Knijfht'ti  T»Je,  ftpeaking'  of  the  rich  array  and  furniture  of 
tbe  palace  of  The&eus^  forgets  that  he  was  a  Grecian  prince  of 
j^reat  antiquity,  and  describes  the  large  hall   bchMiging  to  au 

>  No.  tths,  foi.  ioe« 

*  to  ibc  origiiial  n  w  jjurty  pottobt    i  >   it.  itttt«n  «p|)lf« 
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Kn^fli&li  nol»lemanj  with  the  griicsts  seatt'd  at  tuble,  probably  as 
Le  had  frequently  seen  titem,  etiterlnined  with  sjngitij)',  dancings 
aittl  ether  &ctM  of  inJH^trel^y,  their  hawks  b«ingf  placed  upon 
p4H-chesover  their  headn,  end  th^ir  houiid^lying  round  about  upon 
the  paTenietit  beioir.  The  r*'o  tast  linesof  the  |}oem  just  referred 
to  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  inamiers  of  the  time  la  which 
the  poet  iivedt  when  no  mao  of  coueequence  travelled  abroaii 
without  his  huwk  and  his  hounds.  In  the  early  delineations, 
the  nobility  are  frequently  represented  seated  at  table,  with  their 
hawks  upivu  their  he^ds.    Chaucer  siiyn, 

N«*  wl»»t  bawkea  sytten  on  perchfo  abo»*. 

Hie  pjcture  is  perfect,  when  referred  to  bis  own  time;  but 
beftrs  not  the  Icasit  analoij^y  to  Athenian  grandeur,  In  tits  rt>. 
niance  called  Tbe  Knight  of  the  Swan^  it  it;  said  of  Ydain  ducheHtt 
Roulyon,  that  she  caused  her  three  sons  lo  be  brought  up  in 
•*all  luaner  of  gocMl  optraeyons,  vertues,  and  maueru;  and  when 
in  their  adoleticence  they  were  soinwh»t  comet)  to  the  age  ot 
etreii^the,  they/'  their  tutors,  **  began  to  practyee  them  iu 
shootinf^ewith  their  bow  and  arbelstre,'  to  playe  with  the  sword 
and  buekeler,  to  rnnne,  to  just,*  to  playe  with  a  polUaxe^  and 
to  wrestle;  and  they  begau  to  bear  hameySj*  to  runne  horses, 
atid  to  approve  tbeni,  a?  def^yriuge  tr»  be  good  and  faythftiF 
kuighttii  to  siistcyne  tlie  faith  of  &>d,"  We  are  not,  however 
to  conceive,  that  martial  exercises  in  general  were  confined  to 
tlie  education  of  young  noblemen:  the  sons  of  citizens  and 
yeomen  had  also  their  sports  resembling  military  combats.  Those 
practised  at  an  early  period  by  the  young  Londuuers  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Roman«;  tbey  consiNted  of  various 
attacks  and  evolutions  performed  on  horseback,  tbe  youth  beiugf 
ajmed  with  shields  and  pohitless  Iancej$,  re^iembling  the  ludu$ 
TrojjB,  or  Trny  game,  de«crihed  by  Virgil.'"'  These  am UJ^euients, 
according  to  Fitz  Stephen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
were  appropriated  to  the  season  of  Lent;  but  at  other  times  they 
exercised  themselves  with  arcbcry,  fighting  with  cluba  and 
bucklers,  and  running  at  tbe  quintain;  and  in  the  wiuter„when 
the  A^Kit  set  in,  they  would  go  upon  the  ice,  and  run  against 


'  The  cto'iS'hijw. 

*  TliaL  u,  to  ^nutlMi  with  ItAce*,  IWH  peiiosi  roaoiDg  oaf  ajgnini-t  tlie  mbct. 

'  Aiuuttjt,  *  Bee  p.  1:^6  of  tiiii  work 
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each  other  with  polei;,  in  imitatiaii  of  lances,  in  a  just ;  nnd 
frequently  one  or  both  were  beaten  down,  **  not  always  wititout 
hurt;  for  some  break  their  arms^,  111111  eumo  their  le^;  but 
youth,"  says  my  author,  **  emulous  of  glory,  seeks  these  exer- 
ches  preparatory  against  the  time  that  war  Rball  demand  their 
presence,''  The  like  kind  of  pai&time«,  no  doubt,  were  prac-» 
tised  by  the  young*  men  in  other  part^  of  tlie  kitig^dom. 


Vn^— KNIGHTLY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 

The  mere  management  of  arms,  though  essentially  requistte, 
was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  form  an  accomplished  knigiht  in 
the  times  of  chivalry;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  he  endowed 
with  beauty,  aa  well  as  with  strength  and  agilily  of  bwJy ;  he 
ought  to  be  skilled  in  music,  to  darice  gracefully,  to  run  with 
swiftoeiis,  to  excel  in  wrestling,  to  ride  well,  and  to  perform 
every  other  exercise  befitting  his  situation.  To  these  were  to  be 
fiddeil  urbanity  of  manners,  strict  adherenre  to  the  truth,  and 
invincible  courage.  Hunting  and  hawking  skilfully  were  also 
ftcquirements  that  he  was  obliged  to  possess,  and  which  were 
usually  taught  him  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  eiuhire  the  fatigue 
that  they  required.  Hence  it  is  said  of  sir  Tristram,  a  fictitious 
character  held  forth  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry  in  the  romance 
entitled  The  Death  of  Arthur,  that  '*  he  learned  to  be  an 
harper,  passing  all  other,  that  there  was  none  sucb  called  in 
any  countrey  s  and  so  in  harping  and  on  infitruments  of  musike 
he  applied  himself  in  his  youth  for  to  leame,  and  aAcr  as  he 
growed  in  might  and  strength  he  laboured  ever  in  hunting  and 
hawking,  so  that  we  read  of  no  gentlemen  who  more,  or  so, 
used  himself  therein ;  and  he  began  good  measures  of  blowing 
blasts  of  venery/  and  chase,  and  of  all  manner  of  vermains ;  ^ 
and  all  these  terms  have  we  yet  of  hunting  and  hawking;  and 
therefore  the  book  of  venery,  and  of  hawking  and  hunting,  is 
called  the  Boke  of  Sir  TriKiram."  In  a  Ruccceding  part  of  tho 
same  romance,  king  Arthur  thus  addresses  the  knight:  "For 
all  manner  of  hunting  thou  bearcat  the  prize;  and  of  all  mea- 
sures of  blowing  thou  art  tfie  beginner,  and  of  all  the  terroes 

•  In  the  first  chnptir.  p.' 17,  ih*  remderwill  find  the  Bjiim»]i  to  b*'  tutntpd  dividfd 
into  t1)rc«  cliuaFi ;  tiunfTy<  Wast*  of  «en«ry,  bebt«  of  cbai«,  ^nd  ntkiilK,  or  vermin. 
Tb«  boTD  wu  KoadAd  ia  «  different  mumer  Bceofiluig  to  tha  cinu  oT  tli«  be«*u 
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of  Imnting'  and  hawking"  thou  art  the  beg-inner.** '  We  are  also 
informed,  that  sir  Tristram  had  previously  learned  the  lan<]fuage 
of  France,  knew  all  the  principles  of  courtly  behaviour,  and  ndS 
skilful  iti  the  variuus  requisites  of  knig^bthood.  Another  ancient 
romance  says  of  its  hero,  *'  He  every  day  was  provyd  in  dauncyng* 
aiif)  in  song^s  that  the  ladies  couMe  think  were  convenable  for  a 
nobleman  to  conne*^  but  in  every  ihinge  he  passed  all  them  that 
were  there.  The  king',  for  to  assaie  bim,  made  j  ustes  and  turnjes ; 
and  no  man  did  so  well  as  he,  in  runuyn^,  playing  at  the  pame** 
shotyu^^  and  cantyngof  the  barre,  tie  found  he  bis  laaister,"^ 


Vni ESQUtRESHlP. 

The  laws  of  chivalry  required  that  every  knigbt  should  pass 
tbroug-li  Iw'o  offices:  (he  first  was  a  pap;e;  and,  at  the  ftge  of 
fourteen,  he  was  admitted  an  esquire.  The  office  of  the  esquire 
consisted  of  several  departments;  the  esquire  for  the  body, 
the  esquire  of  the  chamber,  the  esquire  of  the  stable,  and  the 
carving  esqurre  I  the  latter  stood  iu  the  hall  at  dinner,  carved 
the  different  dishes,  and  distributed  them  to  the  guests.  Several 
of  the  inferior  officers  had  also  their  respective  esquires,^ 
Ipomydon,  a  king's  son  and  heir,  in  the  romance  that  bears 
his  name,  written  probably  at  the  comineucetnent  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  regularly  taught  the  duties  of  an  esquire, 
previous  to  his  receiving  the  honours  of  knighthood ;  and  fnr 
this  purpose  Ins  father  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  *'  learned 
and  courteous  kntght  called  Sir  'Tholomew."  Our  authui- 
speaks  on  this  subject  in  the  following  manner: 

'Tholomew  a  citrine  he  toke, 

That  taught  the  child  oppoa  the  hoki 

Botli  to  syngp  md  to  rede  j 

AnJ  after  he  taught  bym  oihtr  dede. 


'  Mortp  AnhuT,  tT*ii»l«tecl  frorn  th*>  French  by  Rir  Tbomaa  Millory.  Lniuht.  shJ  lifit 
printed  Liy  Caxtoa,  A.  D.  14BI.  "  Tlie  EtigUali/'  lajs  &  writer  of  our  own  country, 
"  axe  *o  naturally  intrlined  to  plpaauri^,  itiai  tht^re  is  no  caiititri«  wherein  g^utleto'^ii 
«nd  lords  1»re  ki  many  and  so  large  pnrkeii,  only  mcrmd  for  the  purpoet^  of  Uutitibg," 
And  again,  "  Out  progebitcrs  wer^  m  d«tiglited  with  tiunliiig,  that  the  parkca  are 
nowe  growne  infinite  iu  number,  and  lire  Ihoughi  io  coniaine  raort!  fallow  d^pre 
than  all  the  Cliriatian  world  b««idfa."  Itinerary  of  Fynea  Moryaoa,  iiubliahtil  ia 
ldl7,  part  iii,  btiok  iii.  cap.  5. 

*  To  barn,  *  Wiiiten  aiici  paame ;  tiiat  in,  tiartd'tToica 

*  Homnrice  of  T|ir?p  King*'  Sdna  and  tbt;  King  of  Sidly,  HuL  M&  3£6. 
^  Men;.  Aac.  Choi^a].  tDni.i,  p<  i6. 
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A&BTWKd.  to  lerTe  in  liillt 
Botb  to  grate  and  t<o  Mnv^ie  ; 

Hye  and  low  fiyre  to  metin* 
DotU  of  kowndc*  utd  hawk  is  i*mf, 
AiWr,  he  iBugbt  liyiTi  ilk ;  and  vfeniv. 
In  «»,  in  feld,  ■nd  eke  io  ryvtrei 
la  woode  to  cha»e  tlie  wilti  d«re. 
And  in  feld  to  nde  a  utrde  ; 
TlMt  i^l.viia  lifid  id)  cf  tiyi  d«de,l 

Here  we  find  reading  me(itione<l ;  which,  however,  does  not 
ap[iear  to  have  been  of  any  great  importance  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  left  out  in  the  Geste  of  King  Home,  another  metricAl 
romance,'  which  seems  to  be  rather  more  ancient  than  the  fornicr. 
Voimg  Hume  is  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Atbelbms,  tbeking;*8 
flteward,  who  is  commanded  to  tench  him  the  mysteries  of  hawk- 
Mi^  and  hunting,  to  play  upon  the  barp^ 

Attt  (o^en  o'  the  htrpe 
VVtth  hia  Dsylft  sharpr, 

to  carve  at  the  royal  table,  and  tc  present  the  nip  to  the  king' 
when  be  sat  at  meat,  with  every  other  scrvic*  fitting  for  him  to 
ItOOW*  The  tnoaarch  coacl  tides  hi^  injmirtions  wiih  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  charge  to  instruct  him  in  singing  and  music : 

TecL  him  of  hirp  and  of  coog. 

And  the  manner  in  wlitch  tl»e  king's  rarver  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  is  well  discrl'ted  in  the  poem  detiomitiated 
the  Squyer  of  Lowe  Degree  *  * 

Hiere  he  ftraitil  Litn  ia  ticarlot  rrd. 

And  tet  a  chaplet  upou  tiia  L«dde  ', 

A  brite  about  Lii  aydea  two. 

With  brode  barrr*  to  and  fro ; 

A  horac  aboni  iiia  aetkt  he  cftits , 

And  forth  he  went  at  ibe  |ii»tt, 

To  da  bU  offic«  til  ilie  halJe 

Among  iht:  lord^a  both  greate  <uid  malL 

lie  toke  a  irhit>>  jrmrd  in  bii  bund  ; 

Befon  th«  kyng^e  thao  pu  tie  atande  ; 

And  iOfla  b^  ut  Lj  tn  on  bin  kaee, 

Acfl  tawtrd  the  kyni^e  rjgbt  rppfiy 

With  davutT  maaiea  tjjai  were  4uTt.~- 


•  Had.  MS.  ttdt.  >  ItU. 

•  Piistadhj  Copeland;  Uhik  tottn-.  without  dates  Oarriek'i  CoDectuo,  K^voI.ia. 
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—And,  when  tht>  N]u^i»t  liftd  owe  m, 
lie  nerved  ilieiii  all '  to  And  fro. 
Ecbe  mm)  h^ln  lored  in  hoiiCBtfi, 
tlye  and  lotre  in  tbeir  degre  ; 
Bo  dfd  the  kyng   -fcc. 
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IX.— MILITARY  SPORTS  PATRONIZED  BY  THE  LADIES. 

Tonmanirnt^  und  jii^»  were  usually  ex liibtted  at  CJiiranatioiH 
roya)  inorriiiga^f  and  otjier  ucrasious  of  solemuity  Tihere  pura[i 
«ikI  pngeantry  were  tliougUt  to  be  requisite.  Our  litstorians 
abound  wit]]  (Ir tails  (if  thvHt^  celebrated  pastime^.  Tlie  retjider 
is  referred  to  Froissarl,  H«Uj  HoHnsbei],  Stow,  Grafton,  &c, 
who  lire  all  of  them  very  diffuse  upon  this  subject ;  and  in  the 
nerond  volume  of  the  Maiuiers  and  Custotns  of  the  English 
are  «eTeral  curious  rexirtscntatioaK  of  these  military  combats 
both  on  horseback  tmu  on  foot. 

One  g:reat  reason,  and  perhaps  the  inost  cogent  of  any,  ivby 
the  nobiltty  of  the  middle  ages,  nay,  and  eren  princes  and 
kings,  delighted  60  much  in  the  practice  of  tilting  with  each 
other,  i»,  ibat  on  such  occasions  tbey  made  their  appearance 
with  prodigiou!^  isplendoiir,  and  bad  t}i«  opportunity  of  display^ 
iiig;  iheir  accomplishments  to  the  {rreatest  advantag-e.  The 
ladies  aliiM>  were  proud  of  seeing  their  professed  rhampiona 
engaged  in  these  nrduoust  conflicts;  and,  perhaps,  a  glore  or 
ribaud  from  the  haud  of  a  favourite  female  mig:bt  hare  iDSDired 
the  receiver  with  as  zealous  a  witih  for  conquest,  as  the  abstracted 
love  of  glory;  thouj^h  in  general,  1  pnjsume,  both  these  ideas 
were  united;  fur  a  knight  divested  of  gallantry  would  have 
beet)  considered  as  are.creaut,  and  tiiiHorthy  of  hjii  prof^gioq. 


X^DECLINE  OF  MILITARY  EXERCISES. 

When  the  militfiry  cnibuRJaRm  which  jto  strongly  characterised 
t1>e  middle  ages  bad  subsided,  and  chivalry  was  on  the  decline, 
a  prodigious  change  took  place  in  the  nurture  and  manners  of 
ih'"  oobility.  Violenr  exerriRes  requiring  the  exertions  of  mus- 
o'dar  utrengib  grew  out  of  fashion  with  persons  of  rauk^  au4 
of  course  were  coni»tgned  to  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar;  andl 
t'te  education  of  the  former  became  proportion  a  bjy  luore  mik 

'gbtt  ill  «J]  0/  4li«  lord*  Ksd  otIuT  Bobilitj  vho  ware  leitad  Id  tbo  li«ll 
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and  delicate.  This  exnmple  of  the  nobility  whk  rooti  followed 
by  persons  of  less  consequence ;  anil  the  neg-lect  of  militarv 
exercisea  pivFailetl  so  g^encmlly,  that  the  interference  of  the 
legfislature  was  thouo;1it  necessary,  to  prevent  its  influenrc  from 
being  imiversally  diffused,  and  to  correct  the  bias  of  the  coni<^ 
mon  tnind ;  for,  the  vulg^ar  readily  acquiesced  with  the  relax- 
ation of  meritoriouB  exertions  and  fell  hito  the  vices  of  tin 
times,  reporting  to  such  games  and  recreations  as  promoted 
idleness  and  dissipation,  by  which  they  loet  their  money,  and, 
what  is  worse,  their  reputation,  entailing'  poverty  and  distress 
an  themselves  and  their  families. 


XI*— DECLINE  OF  CHIVALRY. 

The  romantic  notions  of  chivalry  appear  to  have  lost  their 
vigour  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  a  continued  series  of  intestine  commotions 
employed  the  exertions  of  every  man  of  property,  and  real 
battles  afforded  but  little  leisure  to  exercise  the  mockery  of 
wnr.  It  is  true,  indeed,  thnt  tilts  and  lournamenfs,  with  other 
splendid  exhibitions  of  militnry  skill,  were  occasionally  exer- 
cised, and  with  ^reat  brilliancy,  so  fur  as  pomp  and  finery  could 
contribute  lo  make  them  attractive,  till  the  end  of  the  succeed- 
ing^ century,  These  splendid  pastimes  were  encouraged  by  the 
sanction  of  royalty,  and  this  sanction  was  perfectly  political; 
on  the  one  hand,  it  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  nobility,  and, 
on  the  other,  it  amused  the  populace,  who^  being  delighted 
with  such  shows  of  grandeur,  were  thereby  diverted  from  re- 
flecting ttJo  deeply  upon  the  grievances  they  sustainei).  It  i*, 
however,  certain  that  the  justs  and  tourniuuents  of  the  latter 
ages,  with  all  their  pomp,  possessed  but  little  of  the  primitive 
spirit  of  chivalry. 


XIL— MILITARY  EXERCISES  UVDER  HENRY  VIL 

Henry  VII.  patronized  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  his 
court  in  the  practice  of  military  exercises.  The  following  ex- 
tract may  sert^e  as  a  specimer  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
appointed  to  be  performed;  "  Whereas  it  ever  hath  bene  of  old 
antiquitie  used  in  this  realme  of  most  noble  fame,  for  utl  lustye 
geutlcmeu  to  passe  the  dcbctable  season  of  sumnier  after  divers 
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manner  and  sondry  fashions  of  disports,  as  in   hunting  the  red 
and  fallowe  deer  with  hounde*;,    gfreyhoundes,  nud  witb  iha 
bawe;  also  in  hawking  with  hawkes  of  the  tower;  and  other 
pastimes  of  the  field.     And  by  cause  it   is  well  know  en,  that 
in  the  months  of  Maie  and  June,  all  such  divftcrts  he  not  con- 
venient; wherefore,  in  eschewing  of  idji'i  ess,  the  ground  of  all 
vice"  and  to  |>rouiote  such  exercises  as  "  shall   be  honourable, 
and  also  healthful  I  and   profitable  to  the  body,"  we  *' beseech 
your  most  noble  highness  to  permit  two  gentlemen,  assosyatying; 
to  them  two  other  j^entleraen  to  be  their  aides,"  by  "your  gra- 
cious licence,  to  furnish  certain  articles  concerning  the  feates 
of  amies  hereafter  ensuinge:" — **■  In  the  first  place;  On  the 
twenty-second  dayeof  Maie,  there  shall  be  a  grene  tree  sett  up 
in  the  lawnde  of  Grenwich  parke;   whereupon  shall  hange,  by 
a  grene  lace,  a  vergescu  ^  blanke*  upon  which  white  shield  it 
ahal  be  lawful  for  any  gentleman  that  will  answer  the  following 
chalenge   to   subscribe   his   name. — Secondly ;    The    said   two 
getitlemen,  with  their  two  ftidc«,  shal  be  redye  on  the  twenly- 
thirde  daie  of  Mare,  being  Tluinsdaye,  and  on  Mondaye  thence 
next  cnsewinge,  and   so  everye  Thursday  and   Monday  iintill 
the  twentieth   daye  of  June,  armed  for  the  foote,   to  answear 
all  gentlemen  commers,  at  the  feate  called  the  Barriers,  with 
the  casting-spcare,  and  the  largett,  and  with  the  bastard-sword,^ 
after  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  saie,  from  sixe  of  tlie  clocke 
in  the  tbrenoone  till  sixe  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone  during  the 
time. — Thirdly ;  And  the  said  twogentlemen,  with  their  twoaiders^ 
or  one  of  them,  shall  be  there  redye  at  the  said  place,  the  daye  atid 
dayes  before  rehearsed,  to  deliver  any  of  the  gentleuten  answeares 
of  one  caste  with  the  speare  bedded  with  the  morue,^  and  seveti 
strokes  with  the  sword,  point  and  edge  rebated,  without  close,  or 
griping  one  another  with  haiides,  uponpaineof  punit^hmentas  the 
judges  for  the  time  being  shall  tbinke requisite, — Fourthly  ;  And 
it  shall  not  be  1  awful  1  to  the  challengers,  nor  to  the  answearers, 
with  the  bastard  sword  to  give  or  otlbr  any  foyne''  to  his  match, 
upon  paineof  like  punishment. — Fifthly;  The  challengers  shall 
bringe  iuto  the  fielde,  the  said  dales  and  tymes,  all  manner  of 


'  For  viergp  C9C1],  &  vltj^lo  »Lie1i],  or  n  wUhe  »Iup1iJ,  wiiljdut  anyde«LC««,  iucIj  )i« 
v»»  boroe  by  Ihe  {yroBUi  chiTnlry  whu  had  not  pcrformod  any  memorable  ncdon. 

*  A  tword  witliout  edge  or  poiut,  u  it  jti  fxplwncd  io  the  foDowibg  uniclei. 

■  Tliat  1*,  triiti  beadi  without  poiotfl,  or  bLuiit«J  Ha  thai  tbvjf  could  donobnn. 

*  Foyne,  or  itiio,  M^ilieH  to  puab  or  thrust  witb  iho  iwoid,  Instemd  of  atriking. 
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weaponti  concerniiio-  the  said  feJiies  thtil  is  to  save,  castinjy 
Hpeares  liedded  witti  morties,  and  bas^tiitNt  sviord^  with  the  e<|ue 
and  point  rebated  •  and  the  auswert^i^  to  have  the  first  chnbe.*'^ 


XUL— M1J.it ARV  EXERCISES  UNDER  Hf-NRY  VIIL 

Henry  VJll.  not  only  roiintennnced  the  practice  of  military 
pMitjlimeB  by  pprniilttii||f  them  to  be  exercised  without  restraint, 
imi  »Uo  rnrJenvuiirt'd  to  make  thim  fusbionable  by  his  own  ex~ 
ampTe.  Hall  ansiireii  mx.  that,  even  after  hi^  accetti^ion  to  tiic 
throne^  be  continued  daily  to  amuse  himself  in  archery,  casting 
of  the  bar,  wrestling,  or  dancing,  ami  frequentfy  In  ttltiiip^, 
lournayinj);-,  fijjhlin^  at  the  harrkrs  with  swords,  and  bnttk- 
aKcs,  aud  *!iuch  like  ninrliaf  recreations,  in  tno^t  of  nhich  there 
were  few  that  could  excel  hirn.  1 1  is  leisure  time  be  ^pent  in 
playing-  at  the  recorders,  flirte,  and  virf;final!*,  in  setting' of  songs, 
wn^incf  and  makin;™;  of  ballads.*  *  He  was  also  e%ce<?dingly  foinl 
tti'  Uunting,  hawkinw-^  and  other  sports  of  the  field  ;  and  indeed  his 
exam  pie  *to  far  prevailed,  that  huntings,  hawking^,  riding  the  crent 
hor»e,  charging"  dexterously  with  the  lance  at  thetilt,  leaping,  and 
running',  were  neeessary  occompiishuicnts  for  a  man  of  fashion," 
The  pursuits  and  aniiiscmentflof  a  nobleman  are  plare<l  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  (tf  Tiew  by  an  autborof  thcBUccecdlng  century  ;*  whu, 
describing  the  person  and  mannpnii  of  CbarleK  lord  Mountjay, 
regent  of  Irelaml,  in  15^,  i«oys,  "He  delighted  in  Htn<!y,  in  gar- 
dens,  in  riding  on  a  pad  to  inkrtlie  aire,  in  playingatshoirelboard, 
at  cnrdes,  and  in  reading  of  pbiy-btH>ke«  for  recreation,  and 
efiipecially  in  fishing  and  fitih-ponds  iscldome  uscing  any  other 
(*xerct«ies,  and  nseing  these  rightly  as  pa«!Hme»,  onJy  for  a  short 
und  ocMtvenieiit  time,  and  with  great  variety  of  change  from  on;- 
to  the  other,"  Tbe  game  of  dun-el ()oard,  though  now  eonifiidcrtMl 
as  exceedingly  vulgar,  and  prartisod  by  the  ttj%*er  classes  of 
the  people,  was  formerly  in  grewt  repute  aiuong  the  nobility  an*l 
gentry;  and  few  of  their  ntannions  were  without  a  shoveJbowd, 
which  wa«5  a  fashvonidde  piece  of  fufiu'ture.  The  great  ball 
was  Mi^uatly  lire  place  for  its  rerej  lifjn. 


I  Htrl.  MS.  69.  *  U^i.  io  U(p«f  tJatrf  \UL 

*  Arte  of  Rlietotitr  bj  Tito.  WUmm.  M.  07. 

*  ^yue«  SiotjaQo't  Itiomxf.  (iubli«lUi'il  A.  t).  lf<IT. 
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XIV^PBIKCEKY  EXERCISES  UNPER  JAMI3  I. 

We  are  by  no  menntt  id  the  dark  re^^jiactirifr  the  edurntion  nf 
fbe  nobility  in  tbe  rrig^n  of  James  L;  we  hnve,  fn>ni  that  iiiou- 
arch's  owu  hand,  a  set  of  rules  for  the  nurture  and  conduct  of 
an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  »ddres$ied  to  hi;!!  eldest  ^on 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  From  the  third  book  of  this  remark'^ 
able  publication,  entitled  «  BAsiaikon  aqpon,  or,  a  Kinge's 
Ohi«tinii  Dntte  towards  God,"  I  ehnll  select  such  parts  as  re- 
»«pect  the  recreaiious  said  to  be  proper  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
tiobletiian,  without  pre$;uining  to  luake  any  alteration  in  the 
iliclion  of  the  royal  author. 

"Certainly,'*  he  savf*,  "bodily  exercises  and  g'ames  are  T-ery 
commendable,  an  well  for  bannishing  of  idienesR,  the  mother 
of  all  vice  ;  as  for  making  the  body  able  and  durable  for  travel!, 
which  i«  very  necessarie  for  a  king'»  But  from  this  covrt  I  de- 
harre  all  rough  and  violent  exercises;  as  the  foote-ball,  meeter 
for  lameingi  than  maklnf^  able,  the  users  thereof;  as  likewise 
such  tumbling  trickes  as  otdy  serve  for  conioedians  and  bftllndincH 
to  wiu  their  bread  with:  but  the  exercises  that  1  would  have 
von  to  tiEe,  although  but  moderately,  not  making  a  craft  ol'  them, 
are,  running,  JeapJJig,  wrestling,  fencing,  dancing,  and  playing 
at  the  caitch,  or  tenni<^e^  archt^rie,  palle-raiille,  and  such  like 
oilier  fair  and  pleasant  (ield-games.  And  I  be  boiiourablest  axid 
riioAt  rccommcndable  gaiiie$  that  yee  can  use  on  horseback; 
lor,  it  t>ec(»inetli  a  prince  bwlof  atjy  man  to  beafaire  and  good 
Jior»eman  :  uw,  then^fore,  to  ride  aitd  danlon  great  and  con- 
rageons  hor«es!; — and  especially  u^  tiuch  games  on  Ijorsebark 
AS  may  teach  you  to  ban  die  your  nrrne^^  thfrean,  such  as  the 
till,  the  ring,  and  hnv-riding  for  handling  of  your  s«ord« 

"  I  catinnt  omit  heere  the  hunting,  namely,  with  running 
houadefi,  which  is  the  most  honourable  and  noblef^l  soit  thereof; 
lor  it  is  a  theivish  furnie  of  hunting  to  shoote  with  gunnes  and 
bcwnea;  and  greyhound  hunting'  i»  not  so  martial  a  gurae. 

"  As  for  bawkinge,  J  condemn  it  not;  bu*  I  must  praise  It 
nore  sparingly,  because  it  neither  resembleth  the  warres  so  ne<*re 
Afi  hunting  doeth  in  making  a  man  bardie  anrt  skd fully  ridden 
in  all  griounds,  and  a  more  uncertain  and  Hubjec.  tomischaDcea; 


1  CoBismg,  1  presBDte,  be  raaaan 
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and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  is  tliere  through  an  extreme  stirrer 
II [>  of  the  pa<^Jons. 

*'  As  for  sitting,  or  hou<»e  pastimes-i^^mce  they  tnay  at  tiinefi 
supply  the  roome  trhicli,  bein^j  emptic,  would  be  patent  to  per- 
nicious idleness— I  will  not  therefore  as^ree  with  the  ciiriositie 
of  some  learned  men  of  our  age  in  forbidding'  cardes,  dice,  and 
fiiich  like  g^nies  of  hazard: '  when  it  is  foule  nnd  Ktormie  wea« 
ther,  then  I  sny,  may  ye  lawfully  play  at  the  cardes  or  tables; 
for,  as  to  dicein^f  1  thijik  it  becummetli  best  deboshed  souldiers 
to  play  at  on  the  beads  of  their  drums,  being*  only  ruled  by 
hazard,  and  subject  to  knavifnb  cogging;  and  as  far  the  cbesse^ 
I  think  it  over-fond,  because  it  is  oTer-wise  and  pbilosophicke 
i.  folly," 

His  majt^ly  concludes  this  subject  with  the  following  good 
advice  to  his  son  :  **  Beware  in  making  your  sportera  your 
councellofK,  nnd  delight  not  to  keepe  ordinarily  in  your  coni- 
pnuie  comoidiaus  or  balladinca*" 


XV^REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING. 

TTie  discontinuation  of  boilily  exerciser  afforded  &  proportion- 
able quantity  of  leisure  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind; 
ao  that  the  manners  of  mankind  were  ^ftened  by  degrees,  and 
learning,  which  bad  been  so  long  neglected,  became  fashionable, 
and  was  e<!iteemed  an  indispensable  mark  of  a  polite  education. 
Yet  some  of  the  nobility  maintained  tor  a  long  time  the  old  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  ancient  mode  of  nurture,  and  preferred 
exercise  of  llie  body  to  mental  endowments;  eiucbwas  the  opinion 
of  a  person  of  high  rank,  who  said  to  Kirfaard  Pace,  secretary 
to  king  Henry  Vll!.,  "  It  is  enough  for  the  fions  of  noblemen 
to  wind  their  hum  and  carry  their  bawke  fair,  and  leave  study 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  meaner  people.""  Many  of  the 
pEiJ^times  that  had  been  countenanced  by  I  be  nobility,  and 
snnctimied  by  their  example,  in  the  middle  ages,  grew  into 
disrepute  in  modern  times,  and  were  condemned  as  vulgar  and 
unbeconilrig  the  notice  of  a  gentleman,  *'  7'hrowing  the  ham- 
mer and  wrestling,"  sny^  Peacham,  in  his  Complete  Gentleman, 


'  I  heft  nmit  h  long  imn  «jf  toynl  i^Mcmifif^  in  conruUUoo  gf  tbc 

Ifarntd  meu  liu»  coiijieHty  iiUudei  to  in  'hi*  pi»ttk^*. 
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pttbHshfd  in  lfi2"3,  "  I  ht>Ir?  tlicm  cxcrrises  not  so  tvell  beseera- 
uig'TiobUttv%  but  rather  tite  soldiers  in  the  camp  atjrl  the  princb's 
giinrd.*'  On  the  contrary,  sir  William  Forest,  in  hh  Poes^ye 
of  Princelye  Pmctice,  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,'  written  in  the 
yenr  1548,  laying  down  the  rules  for  the  rducntion  of  an  heir 
apparent  tu  the  crown,  or  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  writes  thus: 

Sd  DiuBt  II  prince,  nt  come  cont'eniettt  hn^fie. 
Id  featiit  at  niBJstrieH  bestoire  kome  dilLgeiico  ; 
Too  tyiie,  runoe,  leapc,  or  rnste  by  Tioleocv 
Sto&e,  barrf ,  or  pEuinnicU,  or  sucbe  otLer  thingF, 
It  Dot  re  f aw  the  atiy  prisce  ca  k;^nge. 

However,  I  doubt  not  both  these  ftuthors  spoke  agreeably  to 
the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Barclay,  a  more 
early  poetic  writer,  in  his  Eclog^ues,  first  piibliBhed  in  l5tHS, 
han  made  a  shepherd  boast  of  his  skill  in  arcbery^  to  which  he 
add!^, 

I  COD  dancD  tUc  tftjf  i  I  ten  boih  pipe  ind  ling, 
If  I  were  tnery  ;  I  tan  butli  Uurle  and  sliug  ; 
I  runn^,  I  wr^i^tle,  I  can  well  throwe  the  bvn. 
No  fihe|>^erH  tbrowelh  thf  nit- 1  tree  6f>  fane ; 
If  I  were  mery.  I  coulil  well  leHp^  aed  spring  -, 
I  were  a  man  mete  to  mnn>  a  pnnc«  or  fcjni;. 


XVI^HECREATloNS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Burton*  in  hfs  Anatomy  of  Molanrholy,  published  in  1660, 
^ivec  us  a  gpnernt  view  of  the  sports  moBt  prevalt^nt  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  *'  C-ird*),  dice,  hawkes,  and  hounds," 
says  he,  "are  rocks  upon  which  men  lose  themselves,  when 
they  are  imprudently  handled,  aJid  beyond  their  fortunes." 
And  aj^ain,  "  Iluniin^  and  hawking-  are  honest  recreations, 
and  tit  for  home  |»reat  men,  bnt  not  for  every  base  inferior 
person^  who,  vvhile  they  maintain  their  faulkoner,  and  do^K, 
and  huntings  ns^gs,  their  wealth  runs  away  with  their  hounds, 
atrd  their  foriune^  6y  away  with  their  hawks."  In  another 
place  he  speaks  thus:  *'  Ringing;,  bowling;,  shooting,  playi'iec 
with  keel-pins,  tronks,  cotts,  pitching*  of  bars,  hurling,  wTiesi<~ 
ling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  uiTistcring,  Kwiuuniiig,  [daying 
with  wasters,  foils,  foot-balls,  balowus,  running  at  the  qiuiutain, 
and  the  like,  are  common  recreations  of  country  folk*? ;  rdnig 

■  No.  ir.  i>.  ill. 
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;inu  foumamentii, 

are  disports  of  greater 


i>f  great  horses^  runiimg  at  rings,  tilli 

lueU)  and  goud  iu  tbcms^lveSi  though  maiiy  gc-Qtlemen  b^  such 
means  g;allup  quiie  uiit  of  I  heir  fort  u  net!,"  Speaking'  of  the 
LondonerN,  he  sityu^  "  Ihty  lake  pleasure  to  *«ee  some  pageant 
or  «j^li1  ge  hy^  as  at  a  cortmatiait,  woitdmg,  and  sucb  like 
eoleniQ  niceties;  to  see  an  ?imbaf<^;idor  or  a  prince  received  and 
eiJtertaiDcd  tvith  inuskA,  sIkiw8,  ami  fireworkisi.  The  country 
bath  also  bis  recreations^  as  May-gaiiies,  feasts,  fair^,  and 
wakes."  The  following  petsitimes  he  considers  as  commou  both 
ill  tu^-D  and  counlryf  tiafiiely,  *'  bull-baitingi3  antl  bear'baiting^s^ 
iu  which  our  cmjntTyinen  and  citizens  greatly  delight,  Mtd  trtv 
quently  use;  daniers  on  ropes,  jugglers,  comedies,  tragedies, 
artillery  gardens,  and  cock-fightrng^"  He  then  goes  on:  "  Or- 
dinfiry  rccriatiou^^i  we  have  iu  winter,  as  cards,  tables,  dice, 
t:hovelboard,  chess^play,  the  phi)oRopher^8  game,  smalJ  trunks 
shuttlecock,  billiards,  music,  m^t^ks,  singings  danchig,  ulo 
games,  frolicks,  jestit,  riddles,  catches,  cro!$$i  purposes,  questioUH 
ftud  cotnmands,  merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  rjucen**,  lovers, 
lords^  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  ebeatem,  wilch^,  fairies, 
gab!ins,  and  friars."  To  this  catalogue  he  add^:  "  Dancing, 
«ingingt  masking,  muniuilng*  atid  stage-plays,  are  reason- 
able recreations,  if  in  season ;  as  are  Mdy-games,  wakes, 
Biid  Whilson-ales,  if  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  are  justly  per- 
mitted. Let  them,"  that  is,  the  common  people,  "'  freely  feast, 
«ing,  dance,  have  puppet-plays,  hobby-.hor*ies,  ial>era,  crnwfK' 
and  bag-pipes:**  let  them  "play  at  ball  an<!  bariey-brakes ;  ** 
and  afterwards,  '*  Plnys,  ninnks,  jesters,  gladiarors,  tumblers^ 
and  jugglers,  we  lo  be  winked  at,  lest  the  people  sboiiM  do 
woTDe  than  attend  them." 

A  character  in  the  Cornish  <>omeily,  written  by  Ge<trge  Powell 
atKl  acted  at  Dorset  Gnrd'ii  in  1(jIM>,  says,  "  What  is  a  gentfe- 
mati  wtttiout  h»  rtcreatiotis  ?  With  these  we  endeavour  lo  pass 
ttwaT  that  time  whkt}  oih«*rwiar  wt  aid  lie  h«Avdy  upcm  out 
haoda*  Mawk«,  ttnunds,  sttting-dngs,  and  cocks,  with  their 
appurteuancee,  art?  ttie  true  marks  of  »  country  gentleman*" 
This  character  is  «up]Hif;ed  to  be  a  young  h<^:rjbst  come  to  bi^ 
tistate.  **  My  cocks,"  says  be,  **are  irne  ci>rks  of  the  ganie>^l 
make  a  match  of  cock-tightmg,  atMt  then  sui  tniiidred  or  two 
[H>unds  ar«  sooti  won,  for  t  never  fight  a  b<%tt}e  under," 
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in  addition  to  tbe  Mny^itaieH,  tuurris-Jaiicitigg,  pageants 
a  I'd  procfKi^ioiis,  which  were  cuinmoiily  exhibiitd  ttirougliout 
ihe  kingdom  in  aH  great  town^  and  cities,  the  Londoners  had 
peculiar  and  extensive  privilegi^  of  hunting',  hawking',  and 
fishing::'  they  had  aleo  large  portiujm  of  ground  tdfotted  t0 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  citj^  for  the  piac-rice  of  8ii<<h  pastimes 
&fi  were  not  prohibited  by  the  gtiTernuieiit,  and  for  those  espe- 
cially that  were  best  ralrulated  to  render  them  strong  oad 
lipalrhy.  ^i'<i  nre  tofd  hy  Fitj;  .Sr^pben,  in  the  twellih  centnry» 
that  mi  the  holidayj*  dnring  the  summer  pennon,  tlie  yoiaig  men 
of  London  exerristed  tbeni»elv<>8  in  the  fields  with  "  Jeaping^ 
shooting  with  the  how,  wrestling,  canting  the  stone,  phtying 
u  ith  the  ball,  and  (ighttng  with  their  shieldK."  The  last  species 
of  paittim^,  I  belic've,  is  the  same  thai  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of 
London,  caila  "  practisttng  with  their  waiters  and  bucklers;'* 
which  in  Iur  day  w»s  exercised  by  tlie  apprentices  before  the 
doors  of  their  masters.  The  city  damKeU  had  abo  their  recre* 
ation«  on  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  both  the  aulhorfy^  ju^t  montiotkcd.  The  fir<<t  tells  us 
tlhnf  they  played  itpi>u  citherns,^  and  danced  to  the  music ;  and 
m  thjo  aniuRcnieiit  probably  did  not  take  place  before  the  close 
of  the  day,  (hey  were,  it  seems,  occaKiuually  permitted  to  con- 
tinue it  by  mooiiIJght.  We  lenrn  from  the  olhcr,  who  wrote 
Pi  the  di^tanre  of  more  than  four  centurie«,  that  it  was  then 
customary  for  tbe  maidens,  afler  evening  prayers,  to  dance  in 
the  presence  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  while  one  of  their 
companions  played  the  measure  upon  a  timbrel ;  and,  in  order 
to  Ntimnlate  theui  to  ptirsiie  this  e^err'mp'  with  alacrity,  the  best 
dancers  «'ere  rewarded  with  garland)*,  the  prizes  being  exposed 
»r  public  new,  "  hanged  athwart  the  street,"  says  Stow,  doring 
t^he  whole  of  tbe  performance.  Tin**  recital  cnlU  to  my  mind  a 
passage  hi  Spenser's  Epfthalnniium,  wherein  it  appears  that 
I  the  <]ance  was  sometimes  acconipauied  with  sitigiog.  It  runet 
^_^thuM; 

^^B  <— <— ^Thi?  damialH  tbey  delight) 

^^H  When  ihey  their  iimbri>Is  iiaite, 

^^H  And  ttiereualo  dabce  aod  carol  awtwt, 

•      See  the  firatand  second  cliapters  in  Iha  bod^^  of  ibe  wawk, 

*  Tbe  wirdfl  of  t'iu  Steplieti  a.re,  "  Fuell.'VTuiii  cithara  ducit  ctioro«,  et  Pside  libora 
polti«tar  t«l1aa,  asrjuti  imxniaeiiie  lua4."  TLe  word  dtliiia.  Stow  tvodsn,  but  Itliiuk 
act  juiuy,  Dipbrelj. 
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XVm*-MODERN  PASTIMES  OF  THE  LONDONERS. 

A  general  view  of  the  pastimes  prartJRed  by  the  Lontloiters 
sooti  after  the  cofnmcnceincrit  of  tlie  last  century  orciirs  hi 
Strype's  edition  of  Sfow's  Surrey  of  London,  piibliBbed  in  1720.* 
'*  The  modern  sports  of  the  citizens,'*  says  the  editor,  **  besides 
drinkiiigr*  are  cock-figlitiiio^,  bowling  upon  greens,  playiitg  nt 
ffibles,  or  backgammon,  cards,  dice,  and  billiards;  also  tnUKJcal 
entertainments,  dancing;,  miasks,  balls,  Ktage-plays,  ami  clnb- 
iiieetings,  in  tbe  eireniug;  they  sometimes  ride  out  on  horseback, 
and  hunt  with  the  lord-mayor's  pack  of  dogs  when  the  common 
hunt  goes  out.  The  low  er  classes  divert  themselves  at  football, 
wrestling,  cndgels^  ninepins,  shovelboard,  cricket,  stowbail, 
ritjging  of  bells,  quoits,  pitching  the  bar,  bull  and  bear  baitings, 
throwing  at  cock*,**  nnd,  what  is  worstof  all,  Ivingat  alehouses." 
To  these  are  added,  by  an  .inthor  of  later  date,  Maithiiud,  in  his 
History  of  Loudon,  published  in  1739,  **  Sailing,  rowing,  swim- 
ming and  fishing,  in  the  river  Thames,  horse  and  foot  races, 
leaping,  archery,  bowling  in  allies,  and  skittles,  tennice.  chess, 
and  draughts;  and  in  the  winter  seating,  sliding,  and  shooting.'* 
Piick-huntrng  was  also  a  favourite  amu!«cment,  but  generally 
practised  in  the  summer.  The  pastimes  here  enumerated  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  city  of  London,  or  its  environs ;  tli6 
larger  pari  of  them  were  iu  general  [tractice  throughout  the 
kingdom. 


Xnt.— C0T3WULD  AND  CORNISH  GAMES. 

Before  1  quit  this  division  of  my  subject,  I  shall  mention  the 
annua)  celebration  of  games  upon  Cotswold  Hills,  iti  Glonces- 
Icrsbire,  to  which  prodigious  multitudes  constantly  resorted. 
Robert  Dover,  an  attorney,  of  Darton  on  the  Heath,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  was  forty  years  the  chief  director  of  these 
pastimes.  They  consisted  of  wrestlings  eudgel-playing,  leaping, 
pilch iT»g  the  bar,  throwing  the  sledge,  tossing  (he  pike,  with 
various  other  feats  of  strength  and  activity  j  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen  hunted  or  coursed  the  hare  j  and  the  women  danced 
A  cafitle  of  boards  was  erectetl  on  this  occ^ision,  from  which 
guna  were  frequently  discharged.    **  Captain  T>over  received 
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|iermis»^lon  from  Jutties  1,  to  bold  titese  sports;  and  he  appeared 
at  ihefr  cslebnitbii  in  the  wry  clotbc^  which  that  monarch  hacl 
formerly  worn,  hut  with  much  more  dtifnity  in  his  air  and 
aspect."'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Cotswold  games  were 
invented,  or  even  first  established,  hy  captain  Dover;  on  the 
contrary,  they  »eem  to  he  of  much  higher  origin,  ami  are  evidently 
alluded  to  io  the  following'  lines  by  John  lle)'wood  iheepigram- 
jiaiiet:^ 

He  foiticth  like  a  bore,  the  beasta  eiioiild  seetoe  bolde, 
For  he  u  us  &ate  v  i  Ij^oa  of  CotiQld«» 

Something'  of  the  same  sort^  I  presume,  was  the  Carnival,  kept 
every  jeHr,  about  the  middle  of  July,  upon  Halgnver-moor,  near 
Bodntin  in  Cornwall  ;  "  resorted  to  by  thousands  uf  people," 
eays  Heath,  iti  his  description  of  CoriiwulU  published  iit  1750. 
**  The  Rports  and  pastimes  here  held  were  so  well  liked  by 
Charles  11.  when  be  touched  here  in  his  way  to  Sicily,  that  he 
became  a  brother  of  the  jovial  (society.  The  custom  of  keeping 
this  carnival  is  said  to  be  us  old  as  the  Saxous,'* 


XX.-SPLENDOUE  0¥  THE  ANCIENT  KINGS  AND  tfOBlLlTY, 

Paul  Hentziter,  a  foreign  writer,  who  visited   this  country  at 
be  close  of  tht^  «<txteeiith  century,  sayB  of  the  English,  in  his 
inerary,  written  in   15^)8,  that  they  are  "serious  like  the  Ger- 
manic, lovers  of  show,  liking;  to  he  followed  wherever  they  go 
by  whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  master's  arms  in 
cilver."^    This  was  na  new  propensity;  the  Englii>h  nobility  at 
all  times  affected  great  parade,  seldum  appearing  abroad  with> 
ont  Urge  trains  of  servitors  and  retainers;  and  the  tower  classes 
of  the  people  de!jghted  in  gaudy  shows,^   pageants,  and  pro- 
gressions. 

^B  If  we  go  back  io  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  we  shall  find  that, 
r  soon  after  their  establishment  in  Britain,  their  monarchs  assumed 
I  great  slate.  Bede  tells  us  that  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland, 
lived  in  much  spk-nduur,  never  travelling  without  a  numerous 
tinue;  and  when  he  walked  in  the  streets  of  his  own  capital, 
en  in  the  times  of  peace^  he  had  a  *itaudard  borne  before 
m.    This  standard  was  of  the  kind  railed  by  the  Komans  tufa, 

1  Athen.  Oxaii«ii.  coU^l^  »  vid  <H>v  GraDj^r^ii  Biognphicml  History. toI.  ii.  p.  S98 
In  bis  PrDrarba,  pait  t.^bsp.  11  *  Benttt  «x   rgeoto  tacu. 
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mixa  by  i\w  English  tiiur;  it  was  «ntie  iviili  ft-nilitT'!  of  rorioiw 
colours,  m  f he  form  of  a  ffjohft.  ami  faBlened  upon  a  pole/' ' 
II  is  unnece««iiry  to  multiply  citntionsj  for  whicia  leu^Dtif  I 
•ball  only  add  Hiiother.  Cutiiite  the  Dane,  wlio  is  said  to  have 
been  the  rirhest  and  most  mnpriidcenl  priore  of  his  time  in 
Enrope,  rarely  appeared  in  public  without  being  followed  by  n 
irjiin  of  Ibree  (hou<4and  hornemyn,  wejt  uiounted  and  completely 
armed.  These  attendant*!,  who  were  called  house  rtirles,  fomied 
a  corps  of  body  guards,  or  bouschobi  troops,  and  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  honour  and  finffty  of  that  prince's  persan.'  The 
examples  of  royally  were  followed  by  (he  nobility  and  persona 
of  opulence. 

In  the  middle  ag-cs,  the  love  of  sbowwas  carried  to  an  extro- 
Fngant  length  j  and  as  a  mnn  of  fashion  was  nothing  less  than 
a  man  of  letter*:,  thos^e  fitndies  that  were  bei^t  calculated  to  im* 
prnre  the  mind  were  held  in  little  eKtiniation. 


XXI.— nOYAL  AND  NOnLC  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Tiie  courts  of  princes  nnd  the  castles  of  the  p^reat  barons 
were  daily  crowded  with  numerous  retRiners,  who  were  always 
welcome  to  their  master*;'  tabU's.  Th"  noblemen  had  their 
privy  connselloni,  treasurers,  marshals,  constables,  stewards, 
sectetaripfi,  chaplains,  heralds  pursuivants,  pages,  henchmen 
or  guards,  trumpeters  ""d  a|)  the  o(her  officers  of  the  royal 
court.*  To  these  may  be  added  whole  cumpaiues  of  minstrels, 
mitnics,  jugglers,  tumblers,  rope-danceni,  and  players  f  and 
especially  on  days  of  public  festivity,  when,  in  every  one  of 
the  apartments  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  guests^  were 
exhibited  variety  of  entertainments,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  times,  but  in  which  prpprifrty  had  very  little  share;  the 
whole  forming  a  scene  of  pompous  confusion,  where  fieasting, 
drinking,  music,  dancing,  tumbling,  singing,  nnd  bnlToonery, 
were  jumbled  together,  and  mirth  excited  too  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  common  decency.'*  If  we  turn  to  the  third  Book  of 
Fame,  a  poem  written  by  our  own  countryman  Chaucer,  we 
shall  find  a  perfec  t  picture  of  thefec  tumultuous  court  entertain- 
ments, drawn,  I  doubt  not,  from  reality,  and  perhaps  without 

>  Il*(ta,  Ekd.  ItUt.  lib.  ii.  ctp.  lb.  •  Dr.  HeoTj't  HuL  vol.  B.  Ub.T.  c«|t.  7. 
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atiy  exoneration.  It  mny  he  thus  expressed  in  niodcni  laa« 
p-unere:  MinRtrets  of  every  kind  were  statioiked  in  the  rectptaclt« 
far  the  guests  ■  nmong^  them  were  jester*<,  that  related  talee  ttf 
iijfiiti  and  of  sorrow  j  excellent  players  upon  the  harp,  with 
olhers:  of  inferior  merit'  seated  on  various  ^eats  below  them, 
n  ho  mimieked  their  performances  like  apes  to  excite  lang^hter; 
behind  them,  at  a  l^reat  distance,  was  a  pmdigiotis  number  of 
nther  minstrels^  making*  a  great  sound  with  rornetf:,  ti^haulmj^ 
flutes,  born!i,'  pipei^  of  various  kinrls,  and  some  of  them  made 
with  green  corn,*  such  as  are  used  by  &^hepherd§i'  boy«;  there 
were  also  Dutch  pipers  to  assist  those  who  clio$ie  to  dance  either 
**  love^ances,  ji;prings,  or  rayes,"'*  or  any  other  tiew-devised 
measures.  Apfirt  from  (hese  were  f:tationed  the  trnnipeters  and 
players  on  the  clarion  ;  and  other  seals  were  occupied  hy  dif> 
terent  musicians  playing  viiriety  of  mirthful  tunes.  There  were 
also  present  large  companies  of  juf^'glers,  magicians,  and  trege- 
rors^  who  exhibited  surprising  tricks  by  the  aseistauce  of  natural 
iu»gie. 

Vast  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  support  of  these  ab» 
mird  and  ch ltd inh  ^peclacIeK,  by  whicli  the  e.^tates  of  the  nobility 
were congumedy  and  the  public  treasuries  often  exhausted.  But 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  on  this  subject  here- 
all  ar,^ 


xxiL^crvic  ssnows^ 

The  pageantry  and  shows  exhibited  in  great  towns  and  cities 
«>n  occasions  of  joy  and  f:otemnity  were  equally  deficient  in 
iRRte  and  genius.  At  London^  where  they  were  most  fre<}uently 
required,  that  is  to  nay,  at  the  reception  of  foreign  monarcha, 
at  the  processions  of  our  own  through  the  city  of  London  (o 
Westminster  previous  to  their  coronation,  or  at  their  return  from 
nbroad,  and  on  variouH  other  occasions  ;  besides  such  as  occurred 
at  stated  times,  as  the  lord-mayor'»  show,  the  setting  of  the 
midsummer  watch,   and    the  like,   a  considerable   nuitiher  of 


'  Sftitim  b&rpen  w^tb  ther  glen. 

*  Camtnu*?  and  Sbnlme* — mtay  h  floyte  iind  Ijttjngehome. 

'  Fyp*^*  mndif  of  grfne  come  are  ai^n  menuoDeil  la  the  lionumce  of  thfl  Rom. 

*  TUr*e  »fe  tiie  iutlior'B  own  words. 

*  lotb*  cUiiptpn>ao  Mtartrt-Ja,  Jugglen,  &c.  pp.  170, 19^.    Tlvplayt  and  pi^eknli 
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diffcretit  ortilict-TK  were  kept,  al  the  clty*s  expense,  to  ftiniish 
the  macliitiery  for  th«  pi^eants,  aiiJ  to  decorate  tliem.  Stow 
tells  us  that,  til  hiH  mcinoryf  j'ttai  part  of  Leaden  Hall  was 
apjirupriated  to  the  purpose  of  paitittDg  and  depositing  the 
pafjennts  tor  the  use  of  the  citv. 

The  want  of  ele«fance  ano  propriety,  so  glaring^ly  evident  in 
these  temporary  exhibitions,  was  supplied,  or  attempted  to  b^ 
supplied,  by  a  tawdry  resemblance  of  splendour.  The  fronts 
of  the  bouses  in  the  streets  through  wliich  the  processionii 
passed  were  covered  with  rich  ndoriuneuts  of  tapestry,  arras, 
and  cloth  of  gold ;  the  chief  niagfislrates  and  most  opulent 
citizens  usually  appeared  on  horseback  in  sumptuous  habitii 
and  joined  the  cavalcade ;  w  hile  the  rino;inn;:  of  bells,  tht 
sound  of  music  from  various  quprters,  and  the  rUouIs  of  the 
populace,  nearly  sturmed  the  ears  of  the  spectators.  At  certaui 
distances,  rn  plures  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  pai^eauts 
were  erect<=d,  which  were  temporary  buildinj^s  reprcseuiing 
castles,  palaces,  ^rdens,  rocks,  or  forests,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, where  nymphs,  fawns*,  satyrs,  goiU^  "[oddesses,  angels, 
and  devilf;,  appeared  in  com  pan  v  with  g:i:U]t8,  sarafres,  dragons, 
ftaints,  knights,  buffoons,  and  dwarfs,  surrounded  by  minstreU 
and  choriMters;  the  heathen  my  thohttry,  the  legends  of  chivalry, 
and  Cliri«;tiau  divinity,  were  ridiculous-ly  |umbled  together, 
without  meaning;  and  the  exhibition  usually  concluded  with 
dull  pedantic  harangues,  exceedingly  tedious,  and  replete  with 
the  grossest  adulation.  The  giunts  especially  were  favourite 
performei^  in  the  pageants;  they  also  figured  away  with  great 
applause  in  the  pages  of  romance;  and,  together  with  dragons 
and  necromancer)!.,  were  created  by  the  authors  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  displaying  the  prowess  of  their  heroes,  whose  busi^ 
ness  it  was  to  destroy  them. 

Some  faint  traces  of  the  processional  part's  of  these  exhibition* 
were  retainef]  at  Loudon  in  the  lord  mayor's  show  about  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago;'  but  the  pageants  and  orations  have  been 
long  discontinued,  and  the  show  itself  is  so  much  contracted^ 
that  it  is  in  reality  altogether  unworthy  of  such  au  appelialioii. 
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III  Bti  itid  plavi  the  Historie  of  Promos  and  Casfiandra,  port 
iht'  secoi  d,  by  Georife  Whetstone,  printed  iu  1578,'  a  carfteiiter, 
and  utbers,  employed  in  prcpftring  the  pa^eauts  for  a  royal 
procpitsjon,  are  introduced.  In  one  part  of  the  city  the  artificer 
IB  ortfend  •*  to  f^et  up  the  frames,  and  to  upace  out  the  rooms, 
that  the  JShie  Worthies  may  be  soinManled  as  best  to  please  the 
eye."  Tbe  **  Worthies  '*  are  thus  named  in  ati  herald ical  MS,  iti 
the  Ilarteian  Library:'  "Duke  Jossua;  Hector  of  Troy; 
kytrg David;  nnperour  Alexander;  Judas  Machabyes;  timperour 
Julyus  CflRsar;  kyiig  Arthur  j  em perour  Charlemagne }  and 
syr  Guy  of  Wnrwycke;'*  bnt  the  place  of  the  latter  was  fre- 
quent ly,  and  1  believe  origuialiy,  supplied  by  Godefroy,  earl 
of  Bolognei  ft  appears,  however,  that  any  of  them  might  be 
cbtiDged  at  pleaHurf :  Henry  VIII.  was  made  a  **  Worthy"  to 
please  b\%  daiightfr  Mary,  as  we  iyhall  Bud  a  I  kite  farther  on^ 
In  another  part  of  the  mme  play  the  carpenter  is  commRnded 
to  **errect  a  (Stage,  that  the  wnyghtes'  in  sight  may  etandj'* 
one  of  the  city  fates  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  fowre  Virtues, 
together  with  "a  corksoit  of  nmsic;  "  and  one  of  the  pageants 
IB  thits  whimsicttHy  described : 

They  hvtn  Iferrulei  of  monst^Tf  coDquering; 

Huge  greM  giaiju,  in  u  fbrreai,  figbting 

Will)  liom,  brftti,  wslves,  bpca,  itnea,  utd  gnyri. 


Ub,  ih^K  be  wqtdfous  fray^t! 


The  utnoe  direction  then  requires  the  entry  of  "Two  men  ap-i 
parelled  lyke  grrene  meti  at  the  mayor's  feast,  with  clubbs  of 
fy  rework s: ;"  whose  office,  we  are  tttid,  wns  to  keep  a  clear  passage 
in  iht  street,  "  that  the  kyng  and  liis  tray  lie  might  poes  with 
*»ase." — ^In  anotlier  di-amatic  perfomiance  of  later  date,  Greeu's 
To  Quoque,  or  the  City  Gallnnt,  by  John  Cooke,  published  iu 
1614,  a  ciiy  apprentice  nayK,  **  liy  ihrs  light,  1  doe  tiot  thinke 
hot  to  be  lord  mayor  of  Ltmdon  before  1  die ;  and  have  thre« 
pn^eants  carried  btlbre  me,  besidec  n  t^hip  and  an  unicorn/*  The 
following  passage  occurs  iu  Selden's  Table  Talk,  under  the 
urticle  Judge,  "We  see  the  pageants  in  Cheapside,  the  lions 


*  GvTtck't  Collection  of  Old  Pluys,  H.  *o\.  iii. 

*  Or  wutft.  tlie  baEid  oTcitj  minstrels. 


'  No.  *^*0,  fol.  7 
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ai)(f  the  elephants;^  but  we  do  not  i^e  tne  men  that  carrv  iltfin 
we  see  the  judges  look  big  like  lions;  but  we  *io  not  6fv.  who 
i^nores  them." 


XXIV^PROCESSrONS  OF  QUEEN  MARY  AND  KING  PHILIP  OP 
SPAIN  IN  LONDON. 

Iti  the  foreg-oing  quotations,  we  bare  not  the  IpBit  nece.*!«iiy 
to  make  on  allowance  far  poefical  licence:  the  historians  of  iht* 
time  will  justify  the  poets,  and  perfectly  clear  them  from  ttay 
charge  of  exagg'eration ;  and  eHpecigtlly  Hall,  Grafton,  and 
f  loliii!«hed,  who  are  exceedingly  diffuse  on  this  and  such  liku 
popular  tubjects.  The  laHer  has  reconled  a  very  curious  piece 
of  pantomimical  trickery  exnibited  at  tbe  time  that  the  prince«^ 
Mary  went  in  proces^iion  through  the  city  of  Lotidoii,  the  day 
befofe  her  coronation  :*— At  the  upper  end  of  G  race-church - 
Street  there  was  a  pageant  made  by  the  Florentines ;  it  was 
very  high  ;  nnd  "  05  the  top  thereof  there  stuod  fonre  pictures  ; 
und  in  the  midst  of  ihriii,  and  tbe  highest^  there  stoud  au  angell, 
all  In  grecue,  with  a  trumpet  in  hi»  hand;  and  when  the  trutn- 
petter  who  atoud  secretlie  within  the  pageant^  did  ^ouud  hi!> 
trumpet,  the  Angell  did  put  his  truiupet  to  his  mouth,  a«  though 
it  had  been  the  same  that  liad  suuuded/'  A  similar  deception 
but  on  a  more  exientiive  »cale,  wa^  practiHcd  at  the  gate  uj 
Kenel worth  CuMlle  for  tbe  reception  of  ({ue^u  Llt/iibeth.^ 
lioltn^hed,  speaking  of  the  »pectacle:i  exhibited  at  London^ 
wheti  Philip  king  of  Spain»  witb  Mary  bit$  coii«ortf  luade  their 
public  entry  in  the  city,  calls  Ibtui,  ju  the  margin  of  hm 
Cbroultle,  "  the  vaine  pageanlK  of  Lundou;**  and  he  uses  the 
6amu  epilhet  twice  in  the  description  inmiediatf^'Iy  subsequent ; 
"Now/*  says  he,  **  as  (he  king  came  to  London,  and  au  he 
entered  at  the  drawbridge,  [on  Loudon  Brjdge,3  there  was  o 
vaine  great  spectacle,  with  two  images  reprcKenlijig  two  giants, 
the  one  named  Corinens,  and  like  other  Gug*inagog,  holding 
betweene  them  certeine  Latin  verses,  which,  for  the  vaiue  osten* 
tatton  of  flatterye,  1  o ver passe/*  ^     IJe  then  adds:  "  From  the 

'  See  itvtti^tfT  tm.  p.  xm. 

*  I  ti^M  p«H3|;^  do  not  prOTC  ihtt  tbe  hiftonan  it-aodik^tteil  itrirh  t]i«  pij^'eaim^, 
Kb>lriictv\<ly  coiitiJered,  but  rutlirr  ^irlt  the  a<--BAiiin  of  its  exbibitiua ;,  fur,  he 
•pi-kki  of  tbe  Mmu  kind  of  ■pccticle*,  «itti  coninien<)«tiqti,  boik  sulrr^t^r  atid  iub* 
•^uettt  to  (he  prfM-nt  •Lan*.  «-biib  do  not  ippcur  to  Wn  bad  tbe  letitt  cl«ua  iw 
nperioritjr  in  poioi  uf  reasob  at  coDSUteiiCjr. 
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hrid^  tbey  passed  to  the  condiiit  in  Gratious-street,  ^hicb  wag 
finely  painted ;  and,  among  other  tbinj^s,"  there  exhibited, 
**  Were  the  Nine  Worthies  ;  of  these  king  Henry  VIIL  was  odc. 
He  was  pahilcd  in  harnesse*  *  tiavitig  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and 
In  th**  otbtr  hand  a  hooke,  thereupon  was  written  Verbiim  Dei.* 
JHe  wem'  alsi.)  deliverhigf,  as  it  were,^  the  Bame  booketo  bie  son  tie 
kittf^  Edward  VI.  who  was  painted  in  a  corner  by  him."  This 
device,  it  seems,  gave  great  often ce ;  and  the  painter,  at  the 
queen's  comtuund,  was  summoned  before  the  bishop  uf  Win- 
chesster»  then  lord  chancellor,  where  he  met  with  a  Tery  eevere 
reprimand,  and  was  ordered  to  erase  the  inscription  |  to  which 
he  readily  ai^i^eiited,  and  wq8  glad  to  have  escaped  at  so  easy 
a  rate  from  rhe  peril  that  threatened  him ;  but  in  his  hurry  to 
remove  ihe  offensive  words,  he  rubbed  out  "the  whole  booke, 
and  pnrt  of  (he  luind  that  held  it."* 

The  Nine  Wortlties  appear  to  have  been  favourite  characters^ 
tind  were  often  exhibited  in  the  pag^fanta;  those  mentioned  in 
the  precediiij^  passage  were  probably  nothing;  more  than  images 
of  wood  or  pai^teboard.  These  aug'ust  personages  were  not, 
however,  always  degraded  in  this  manner,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tbey  were  frequently  personified  by  human  beings  un- 
couthly  habited,  and  Eometimes  mounted  on  horseback.  They 
also  occasional Jy  harangued  the  spectators  as  tbey  passed  in  the 
process  ioEi. 


XXV.— CHESTER  eAGEANTS* 

The  same  species  of  shows,  but  probably  not  upon  so  extensive 
ii  scale,  were  exhibited  in  other  cities  and  large  towttsthroughDUl 
the  kingdom.  1  have  now  before  me  an  ordinance  for  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council  men  of  the  city  of  Chester,  to 
proviiJe  yearly  for  the  letting  of  the  watch,  on  the  eve  of  tJie 
festival  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist^  a  pageant,  which  in  expressly 
said  to  be  "according  to  ancient  custome,**  consisting  of  foiif 
giants^  one  uuicorn*  one  dromedary,  one  luce/  one  camel,  one 
ass,  one  dragon,  six  hob  by -horses,  and  sixteen  tiaked  boys. 
This  ordinance  among  the  Ifarleian  MS8.^  is  dated  15€4.  In 
another  iMS.  in  the  same  library,  it  is  said,  **A,V*  l&Sy,  IJenrr 
llardMare,  esq*  the  mayor,  xfun  a  godlv  and  zealous  tuan;  "  he 

)  Amiciur. 

'  '*  I'he  Word  of  God  /*  meaniug'  the  Bible  jtubliitied  lo  En^liih  bj  hit  nutboritj, 
Vltich  wus  piohtbitpd  in  the  siia^uinary  reiga  ot  bii  fwDHtie  dAu^btiet. 

*  Holinahed,  vol.  iii.pp.  lUdl,  ll20,&c. 

*  Called  below  ■  flmruT'de-luoe,  ma  laiiBal  1  am  not  io  ths  l4>ut  ■"Hjaidntn!  wUk. 
Mo.  1968. 
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eansed  **  the  g-yauntes  in  the  mrd{K>in(?r  show  fo  fjc  brtjlcen,^ 
ant)  not  to  goe ;  the  devil  in  his  feathen^,'''  nlludin^  perhaps  to 
some  fantftslic  representatinn  not  nienti^ned  in  the  fonner  nr- 
dinnnce,  '*  he  put  awaye,  and  the  cup  pes  and  Cannes,  and  the 
dragon  and  the  naked  hoys/*  In  a  mere  inudern  hand  it  is 
added,  **  And  he  mused  n  niati  in  complete  nmiour  fo  go  in 
their  stead,  lie  also  caused  (he  bulUring  to  be  taken  tip,"  &c« 
But  in  the  year  1601,  John  Ratclyfi'e,  beer-brewer,  being  mayoi-j 
"  sett  out  the  ginunts  and  midHommer  show,  as  of  oulde  it  was 
wont  to  be  kept.*'^  In  the  time  of  the  ComnionueaUh  thui 
spectacle  waft  disconlinued^  and  the  g'iantA,  with  the  beasts 
were  destroy C'd.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  it  was  agree*! 
by  the  citizens  to  replace  the  pag'eRnt  us  usual,  on  the  eve  of 
the  festiTal  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  1f>61 ;  and  bh  the  follow in^r 
romputatbn  of  the  charges  for  the  different  partis  of  the  show 
are  eTEceetlingly  curious,  I  shall  lay  them  before  the  reader 
without  any  farther  apology.  We  are  told  that  *'all  things 
were  to  be  made  new,  by  reason  (lie  ould  niodells  were  all 
broken."  The  computiist  then  proceeds:  *' For  tinding  all  the 
materials,  with  the  workmanship  of  the  four  great  giautK,  all 
to  be  made  new»  as  neere  as  may  be  lykc  as  they  were  befure, 
at  five  pHund^  a  giant  the  least  that  can  be,  and  four  men  to 
carry  them  at  two  shillings  and  six  peace  each/'  The  nmteriahi 
for  the  composition  of  these  TOonsters  are  at^crwards  specified 
to  be  "  hoops  of  various  nifignitude^^,  and  other  prodnctioDs  of 
the  cooper,  deal  boards,  nnils^  i^ai^teboard,  scalebn;ird,  paper 
of  various  sorts,  with  buekrain,  f^ize  cJolh,  and  old  sheets  for 
their  bodies,  sleevejs,  and  shirts,  which  were  tu  he  coloured." 
One  pair  of  the  "olde  shectB"^  were  provided  to  ihiver  the 
**  father  and  mother  giants.**  Another  article  specifies  "tlirtt* 
yards  of  buckram  fur  the  I'.iolherV  and  daughter's  hoo<|s  ; "  which 
seems  to  prove  that  three  of  llr.^^t'  stupendous  pnsti>board  per- 
Monages  were  the  represeutatives  of  females.  There  were  **a(so 
tinsitle,  tinHiilf  gold  ami  silver  leati,  and  colourt^  of  different 
kinds,  with  ^hie  and  paste  in  abundnncn.**  Kespecting  the  last 
article^  a  very  ridiculous  entry  ocrtirs  in  the  hill  of  charges,  ji 
runs  fbn» :  **  For  nrsnick  to  put  into  the  pnMe  to  save  the  gtnnt* 
from  being  eaten  by  the  rats+  one  •ihiMing  and  fourpt^nce.**  But 
to  go  on  with  the  estimate.  **  For  the  new  making  the  city 
mount,  filled  the  maior's  mount,  as  auutiently  it  was,  and  fnr 
hreing  of  hays   for  the   same,  and  a  man  to  carry  it,  tiiree 

'  HtuL  MS.  -  *fl 


pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence/'  The  bays  mentioned  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  article  was  hung  rouiiH  th^  hoti')m  '-f 
the  frame,  and  extended  to  the  jL;rmind,  or  nenv  it.  to  concftftl 
the  bearers.  **  For  niFilviTtg  anew  the  tDerchuiil  mount,  as  it 
auncieutly  was,  with  a  whip  to  turn  rounds  the  hirintr  of  the 
bays,  and  fire  men  to  carry  it,  four  ponnds,"  The  iship  and 
new  dressing  it,  is  charged  at  five  shillings;  it  was  probably 
made  with  pasteboard,  which  seenis  to  have  been  a  principal 
article  in  the  manufacturing  of  bolh  the  moveable  moimtiiinA ; 
it  was  turned  by  meanii  of  a  swivel  attached  to  an  iron  handle 
underneath  the  frame.  In  the  bill  of  chargi-s  fur '^' the  mer- 
chant's mount,''  is  an  entry  of  twenty  pence  paid  to  a  joyner 
for  cutting  the  pasteboard  into  several  images.  *•  >W  tnakiiig 
anew  the  elephant  atid  castell^  anri  a  Cupid,'^  with  his  how 
and  arrows,  **  suitable  to  it,"  the  castle  wai  covered  with  tin- 
foil, and  the  Cupid  with  skins,  so  na  to  appear  to  be  naked, 
"and  also  for  two  men  to  carry  them,  one  pound  Njxteen  shil- 
Itngs  and  eight-pence.  For  making  an<^w  the  four  beastes 
called  the  nnieorne,  the  antehrp,  the  flower-de-luce*  and  tJi« 
Camell,  one  pound  «^ixteen  shillings  and  fmirpetice  apiece,  and 
for  eight  men  to  rarry  them,  sixteen  shillings.  For  fonr  hobby- 
liorsen,  fiix  shillingf*  and  eight-pence  apiece;  and  for  four  bovs 
to  carry  them,  four  shillings.  For  hance-staves,  garlands,  and 
balls,  for  the  attendants  n pontile  mayor  and  sheriffs,  one  pound 
nineteen  shillinni!.  For  makinge  anew  the  dragon,  and  for  six 
naked  boys  to  beat  at  it,  one  pound  sixteen  shillings.  For  s)X 
Dtorris.idancers,  with  a  pipe  and  tabret,  twenty  shillings.'* 

The  sports  exhibited  on  oceation^  of  solemnity  did  not  tenwi- 
Date  with  the  pageants  and  processions ;  the  evening  wa* 
;^('Derally  concludeil  with  festivity  and  diversions  of  various 
kinds  to  please  the  populace.  These  am ii cements  are  well  de- 
scribed in  a  few  lines  by  an  early  dramatic  poet,  whose  name  is 
not  known ;  his  performance  is  entithed  A  plesisnnt  and  stately 
Moral!  of  the  Three  Lordcsof  London,  black  letter,  no  date:- 

^Let  nothing  tliat's  miigniGftl, 


Ot  tliat  tndy  (end  to  Ijondoa'*  ETBc^fuJ  stale. 
Be  UDpcrfonned,  as  thawe*  and  »atpinn<>>  feasts, 
Wktiheft  in  armour,  triumplieB.  creu«t  lights^ 
Bodrfirc'i,  bellei,  aeie]  pnlee  of  ontioBUDce 
And  pl«ii»iire.     Sre  that  pluii'a  h*  pablinhrd, 
Mu-gatncB  nod  maskra,  iriih  mirtlit?  and  mtnttrflaifl. 
fageantfl  and  srliool-reaAtet,  b^atcs  and  f>ii{}f«t-piAte«> 

'  Genkk's  CoIlKiicib  erf  0!d  t'lavs. 
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The  "  crw«et  Itghl"  was  a  lar^e  laiilliurn  placed  upun  a  Umn' 
pole,  and  carried  ypon  meii's  sbouliiers.  There  h  extant  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Henry  VII.  to  the  iiiR^or  and  aldennen  of  Lon- 
don, commanding  ihem  to  make  bonfires,  and  to  show  other 
marks  of  rejoicing  in  the  cit^ ,  when  the  contnict  was  ratiHet) 
far  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary  with  the  prince  of 
Casitiie.' 

XX VL— PUBLIC  SHOWS  Cff  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUllY, 
These  motley  displays  of  pomp  and  absurdity,  proper  onlv 
for  the  amusement  of  children^  or  to  excite  the  admtralji>n  of 
the  populace^  were,  however,  highly  relished  by  the  nobility, 
and  repeatedly  exhibited  by  them,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
One  would  tliink,  indeed,  that  the  repetitions  would  hare  been 
intolerable;  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of  more  rational  enfer- 
tainmentSj  ihey  maintained  for  ag'es  their  popularity,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  lost  the  smallest  portion  of  their  attraclioti 
by  the  frequency  of  represeatiilioii.  Shows  of  thts  kind  were 
never  more  faj<i.hionable  than  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they 
were  generally  eucourasred  by  persons  of  the  highe^^t  rank,  and 
exhibited  with  very  little  e«»ent{al  variation;  ami  especially 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.^  Hif*  daughter  Elizabeth  ap^ 
pear*  to  have  been  equally  pleased  with  this  species  of  pageantry ; 
and  therefore  it  was  constantly  provided  for  her  amussemetit,  by 
ihe  nobility  whom  she  visited  from  time  to  time,  in  her  pnw 
greases  or  excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.^  1  s\u%\\ 
simply  give  the  outliues  of  a  succession  of  entertainments  con- 
trived to  divert  her  when  she  visited  the  carl  of  Leicester  at 
Kenel  worth  castle,  and  this  shall  serve  as  a  specinieu  for  the 
re«t. 


XXVII.— QUEEJJ  ELIZABETH  AT  KENELWORTH. 

Her  majesty  came  I  hither  on  Saturday  the  ninth  of  July, 
I&75 ;  *  she  was  met  near  the  castle  by  a  fictitious  Srbyl,  who 
promised  pence  and  prosperity  to  the  country  during  her  reign. 
Over  the  first  gate  of  the  castle  there  stood  six  gigantic  figured 
with  trumpets,  real  trmnpeters  being  stationed   behind  ilmtn^ 

*  Coiion  M8.  Titiu,  B.  i, 

«  See  the  ■ccnuBt  of  the  court  lurdi  iu  iJie  chuptCT  oi*  Tlmtrinil  EihiSiiit>i«. 
■   I  Le  read^ff  may  6nii  mccciuuU  ofmoftC  ot  tJiewj  cicuntii^n*  in   ■  wutlt  rtitilted  Tli*< 
Proerv^w-B  of  (Jiiccu  Eitsabeth,  tu  Iwo  voluiiiei  4io.  publtalied  by   Mr.  Ntcliod. 
'  fhu  account  tt  cliit^Uy  taken  from  a,  icuulJ  {lampbitrt  calJeii   Pnacely  Pk.i«uret 
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who  sounded  as  the  queen  approacbecl.  Tliis  pageant  wan  cliildisti 
enough^  but  nul  mure  so  tLuo  the  reai<ioii  for  its  beiug;  placetl 
there.  *'  By  this  dumb  shun,'*  says  my  aulbor,  "  it  was  lueatit 
that  in  the  daies  of  king  Arthur,  men  were  of  that  stature;  su 
that  the  castle  of  Kenel worth  should  Keein  still  to  be  kept  by 
king  Arthur's  heirs  and  their  KervaniK'*  Laneharo  says  the*ie 
ftg-ures  were  eight  feet  high.  Upon  her  majesty  enterin<r  the 
g-ateway,  the  porter,  in  the  character  of  Hercufes,  made  Qti 
oration^  and  prej^eiited  to  her  the  keys.  Being  coiiie  into  the 
base  court,  a  lady  **  came  atl  over  the  pool^  btiiyg  so  conveyed, 
that  it  seemed  she  had  gone  upon  the  water;  she  was  attended 
by  two  water  nymphs,  and  calling-  herself  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  ^he  addressed  her  majesty  with  a  spefch  prepared  for  the 
purpose."  The  queen  then  proceeded  to  the  inner  court,  and 
passed  the  bridge,  which  was  rallied  on  both  sides,  and  the 
tops  of  the  pustH  were  adorned  with  "sundry  presents  and 
gifts/*  as  of  wine,  corn,  fruits,  fifshes,  fowls,  in.^truments  of 
tnustc,  and  weapons  of  war.  Laneham  rails  the  adorned  posta 
*'  well-proportioned  pillars  turned :  **  he  tells  us  there  were 
fourteen  of  them,  seven  on  each  side  of  the  bridge;  on  the 
limt  pair  were  birds  of  various  kinds  alive  in  ctige^,  said  to  be 
the  presents  of  the  god  Silvauns;  on  the  next  pair  were  different 
sorts  of  fruits  in  silver  bowls,  the  gift  of  the  goddess  Pomona; 
on  the  third  pair  were  dtffennit  kinds  of  grain  in  silver  bowls, 
the  gift  of  Cerfs;  tm  the  fourth,  in  silvered  pots,  were  red  antf 
white  wine  with  clusters  of  grapes  in  a  silver  bowl,  the  gift  of 
naechui^:  on  the  fifth  were  fishes  of  various  kuids  in  trays,  the 
donation  of  Neptune;  on  the  sixth  were  weapons  of  war,  the 
gift  of  Mars;  and  on  the  seventh,  various  musical  instrunietits, 
the  presents  of  Apollo.  The  meaning  of  these  eniblemalical 
decoratitins  was  explained  in  a  Latin  speech  delivered  by  the 
author  of  it.  Then  an  excellent  band  of  niUfsic  began  to  plfly 
ai*  her  majesty  entered  the  inner  court,  where  she  alighted  from 
her  horse,  and  went  up  stairs  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  her. 

On  Sunday  evening-  she  was  entertained  with  a  grand  display 
offireworKs,  ng  well  in  the  air  as  upon  the  water. 

On  Monday,  after  a  great  hunting,  she  was  met  on  her  re- 
ttirn  by  Gnscoigne  the  poet,  so  disguised  as  to  represent  a 
envege  man,  who  paid  her  many  hfs:h--flown  compliments  in  a 
kind  of  dialogue  between  himself  and  an  echo. 

On  Tuesday  she  was  diverted  with  tonsic^  dancing,  aiid  ftn 
ijiterlude  upor  the  walef 
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On  M'^cflnesday  was^  another  grand  huiitittg. 

On  Tbursclay  she  vias  an: used  with  a  grand  bcar«-beatiiig-,  to 
which  were  added  tumbling'  and  fir«-work^.  Bear-beating  and 
hutl-baiting'  were  fashioiialde  at  this  period,  and  rcvnsftlered  as 
proper  ptiRtimes  fur  the  amii«<emenl  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank* 
Elizabeth,  thoitg'h  a  woruan,  p(if>sesRod  a  ningndine  mind,  and 
prt'rerred,  or  attected  to  prefer,  (he  exercises  of  the  chaf*;  Rud 
other  recreations  pursued  by  men,  rather  than  those  usually  ap- 
propriated to  her  sex. 

On  Friday,  tbe  weather  being  unfavourable,  thete  were  no 
open  shows* 

On  Saturtlay  there  was  dancing'  within  the  castle,  and  a 
country  brideale,  with  running  at  the  fjuinfain  in  the  castle 
yard,  nnd  a  pantomiinical  show  called  "  the  Old  Coventry  Plav 
of  Hock  Thursday/'  performed  by  persons  who  came  from 
Coventry  for  that  purpase.  In  the  evenint^  a  regular  play  was 
acted,  sricceeded  by  a  banquet  and  a  masi^ue. 

On  the  Sunday  there  was  no  public  spectacle. 

On  the  Monday  there  was  a  hunting  in  the  aftenioon,  and, 
on  the  queen's  return,  she  was  entertained  with  aitother  show 
iiptm  the  wntcr,  in  wbi"h  appeared  a  person  in  the  cbaractpr 
of  A  rioa,  riding- upon  a  dolphin  twenty-four  feet  in  length;  and 
he  Kung  an  admirable  song,  nrrompniiied  MJth  music  perforineil 
by  six  musieiant  concealed  in  the  b^lly  of  the  fish.  Her  majesty, 
it  appearR,  was^  much  pleaf^ed  with  this  exhibition.  The  per-^ 
(Bon  who  etriertained  tur  majesty  in  the  character  of  ^rion  is 
said  to  have  been  Harry  Goldinghani,  of  whom  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  :  **  There  was  a  spectacle  presented  to  queett 
ElizalK^fh  upon  the  water,  and  among  others,  Harry  Goldiughnin 
wn«  to  represent  Arion  upon  the  back  of  a  dolphin  ;  ijut  findiiij^ 
hix  voire  to  be  very  hoarse  and  unpleajiant  when  he  came  to 
perform  hiR  part,  he  tears  off  his  disguise,  and  swears  that  lie 
wan  none  of  Arion,  mit  he,  but  even  honest  Harry  GoTdinghani; 
which  blunt  discoverie  jdeased  the  queen  belter  than  if  it  hafj 
gone  thorough  in  tlie  right  way.  Yet  he  could  order  bis  von'o 
to  ah  instrument  exceedinijly  M*ell."'  This  story  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  perfnrnjaiioe  above  mentioned,  hut  I  trust  mtstakenly; 
it  certainly  niu^st  have  happened  on  some  til  her  occasion,  W 
such  a  circumstance  would  not  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  fiirelions  Laueham;  besides  it   appears  in  this  Instance  that 
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w  nart  flf  Arion  was  performed  wttliiikil  -efect,  atid  t/to  isopg 
vet  I  exec  ate  J, 

Ou  Tuesday  the  Coventry  play  wns  reoeated^  leeause  the 
queeti  had  not  seen  the  whole  of  a  on  Saturday, 

On  W'ediR'sdiiy,  the  twentieth  oi  the  same  ntoiitli,  &he  dc*- 
parted  from  Keiielworth.  Various  other  pai§time«  were  prepun'd 
upon  this  occa^iuii;  but,  for  want  of  time  and  upportuiiity^  Uiey 
cuuht  not  be  performed. 


XX Via.— LOVE  OF  PUBLIC  SIGHTS  CLM'STRATED  FKcM 
SilAKSPEARE 

The  Brt^lish  are  pariicufarised  foi  their  partiality  to  strange 
lights ;  uiicotninan  ben>it^,  birdi^,  or  f}.she9,  are  sure  to  attract 
their  notice,  and  especially  §uch  of  them  as  are  of  the  monstroua 
kind  ;  atid  I  his  propensity  of  our  countrymen  is  neatly  i^atirised 
by  Shakspeare  Iti  the  Tempest;  where  Stephano,  seeing  Calaban 
lying  upon  the  stag-e,  and  beinj^  uncertnin  whether  he  was  a 
fish,  a  bvfist,  or  one  of  the  uihabitnntH  of  the  i«ilaud,  speaks  in 
the  following  manner:  "  Were  1  in  Kn^l^nd  now,  as  o^'cel  was, 
and  bad  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  bm  would 
gfive  me  a  piece  of  silver.  There  would  this  monster  make  a 
man:  any  stranj^pe  oeast  there  makes  a  man.  When  they  wiU 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  be|rg-ar,  they  will  lay  out  tvi\ 
to  see  a  dead  Indian,"'  Indeed^  we  may  observe  that  a  cow 
with  two  head»,  a  pig  with  titx  \i'ii;s  or  any  other  unnatuni^i 
production,  with  propci  managemeni,  arc  pretty  ceitaia  fortuuew 
to  the  poRse^,"«urs. 


XXIX.— IlOPE-DANClNG,  TUTOKED  AHIMALS,  AND  PUPPET-SHOWS. 

They  also  take  great  delig^ht  in  seeing  men  and  animals  per- 
form such  feats  as  appear  tu  be  entirely  contrary  to  their  nature; 
as,  men  and  nioukt-ys  dancing  upon  ropes,  or  walking  upon 
wires  J  dogs  dancing  niinuetii^  pigs  arranging  letters  so  as  to 
form  words  at  their  iuaster*M  couimand  ;  hares  beatings  uninis,  ur 
birds   firing  off  cauuons.     These  ei^hibitiona,   for  all  of  tiiem 


■^  Tempt^  act  ll-  iiceaii  ir 
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Iiave  ill  realtty  been  broiii^ht  to  public  view^  are  ridlculctt  by 
ilie  $>pectator,  in  a  paper  dateil  the  *id  af  April,  1711.  Tlic 
uuthor  pretends  that  he  received  llie  follow iug^  letter  from  a 
6fjow«mati  wLo  reiided  near  Cliaring-Crosa : 

"  Honoured  Sir, — Having  benrd  tbat  tliiu  nation  is  a  great 
encourager  of  ingenuity  J  l  have  brought  with  me  a  ropc^-daacer 
Iftnt  was  raught  m  one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  great 
Mogul.  He  i»  by  birth  a  monkey,  but  tsivving!;  upon  a  rope, 
takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  (brinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  an^v 
reasonable  creature.'  He  gives  great  i»ali!*faetion  totle  quality  ; 
and  if  they  will  make  a  subscription  for  him,  I  will  Kend  for 
a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  tliat  is  a  very  good  tumbler; 
and  aiKO  for  anolhfirof  the  eanie  family  whom  1  deNrgu  for  my 
merry-andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and  the  greateaC 
droll  in  the  country  where  be  novv  is.  I  bope  to  hare  this  en- 
tertainment in  readiness  for  the  next  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but 
It  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  the  puppet-«how.  I  will 
not  say  that  a  monkey  h  a  better  man  than  some  of  the  opera 
heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  representative  of  a  man 
than  any  artificial  comjiosition  of  wood  and  wire.*' 

The  latter  part  of  this  sarcasm  relates  to  a  feigned  dispute 
for  seniority  between  Powel,  a  puppet*!jhownian,  who  exbibiteU 
his  wooden  heroes  unfler  the  little  pinzza  in  Covenf-garden,  and 
the  managers  of  the  Italian  opera;  which  is  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding paper  *  to  this  effect:  "The  opera  at  the  Haymarkel, 
and  that  under  the  little  piazza  of  Coven t-garden,  are  at  present 
the  two  leading  dtvcrsionH  of  the  town;  Powel  professing  in 
hia  advertjj^nientfi  to  feet  up  Whittington  and  his  Cat  a^gatnst 
Rrnaldo  anrl  Armida.'' — After  some  observations,  wjiioh  are  not 
immediately  to  the  present  purpa^e,  ibe  author  proceeds;  **  1 
observe  that  Powel  and  the  un<lertnkcr»  of  the  opera  bad  both 
of  them  the  same  thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the  sante 
time,  of  introducing  animqis  on  their  several  stagcH,  tnough 
indeed  with  different  success.     The  sparrows  and  chaffinches 

*■  'Ihtn  Bctiitlly  VHH-Ii  *  mank^y  pxliibitpd  it  that  liin^  nru  CIihringCrcMw,  bttt 
ia  ibe  billt  which  wrtf  iflveii  lo  ibe  public  hi  a  callc<l  «  Wild  ilurj  Mui,  anil  tb«y 
trll  w  hf  perfomvKl  mil  iLtt  the  &{H%tatar  r«latc»  cgocnuog  luA ;  kai  thw  aubjuct 
U  ireat^dl  more  fully  in  lb«  Ixvly  of  fhm  varL 

*  ^p9t:ti,tor,  vol.  L  So.  \-U 
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«♦  lhf>  riaymarket  fly  as  ypt  very  irregularly  over  the  stap-c, 
and  iiis^teiid  of  percLinjr  on  t\w  trees,  and  perform  tug  their 
partSf  these  youny^  actors  eiilier  get  mio  tiie  galleries,  or  put 
out  the  caNdles;  whereas  Powel  has  ro  well  disciplined  hia 
oi]^,  that  iit  the  first  i&cene  he  and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  to^ielher, 
1  am  HI  formed  that  Powei  resolves  to  excel  his  adverfiarie§  in 
their  owu  way,  and  introtinre  lark<i  into  his  opera  cf  SuBaniia, 
or  Innocence  betrayed  ;  which  will  be  exhibited  next  week 
with  B  pair  of  new  eldei-s." 

From  the  same  source  of  information,  in  a  ^td)$;cquent  paper,* 
we  may  find  a  catalog-ue  of  the  most  popular  spectacles  ex- 
Itibited  in  London  at  the  com  men  cement  of  the  last  century* 
Our  author  has  introduced  a  projector,  who  produces  a  Achenio 
for  an  opera  entitled  The  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
nwl  proposes  to  bring  in  "  all  the  remarkable  shows  about  the 
town  among  the  scenes  and  decorations  of  bis  piece;**  which  is 
described  in  the  following  munner:  **  This  Expedition  of  Alex* 
ander  opens  with  his  consulting  the  Oracle  at  Delphos;  in  which 
the  Dumb  Conjurer,  who  has  been  risited  by  so  many  persons 
of  quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introduced  as  telling  his  for* 
tune;  at  the  same  time  Clench  of  Barnet^  is  represented  in 
another  corner  of  the  temple^  as  ringing  the  bells  of  Delphos 
for  joy  of  his  arrival.  The  Tent  of  Darius  is  to  he  peopled 
by  the  ingenioui;  Mi^.  Ralmon,  where  Afexander  is  to  fall  in  luve 
with  a  piece  of  waxwork  that  represents  the  beiiutiful  Statira* 
When  Alexander  comes  to  that  country  in  which,  Quintns 
Curtius  tells  us,  the  dogs  were  so  exceedingly  tierce,  that 
they  would  not  loose  their  huld,  though  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
limb  by  limb,  and  that  they  would  hang  upon  their  prey  by 
ibeir  teeth  when  they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left^  there  is  to  be 
a  scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  are  ta  be  represented 
all  the  diversions  of  that  place,  the  Bull-Baiting  only  excepted, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  theatre  by  reason  of 
the  lowness  of  the  roof.  The  several  Woods  in  Asia,  which 
Alexander  must  be  supposed  to  pass  through,  will  gire  the 
audience  a  ^ight  of  Monkies  dancing  upon  ropes,  with  many 
other  plea<Eantries  of  that  ludicrous  species.    At  the  same  time. 


-  ftfwctntor,  Tol.i.  Ua  31,  datH  Tbundav,  April  <^,  17)  n 

■  A  man  famoti*  tt  th»C  time  for  imiiautig  m  rnnety  of  inusichi  rottmiBrnU  nithhift 
voice,  uid,  vnong  oiber«,  the  belli.     See  lijj  bU  1  of  perform iiiice,«t  p-  )ii>^ 
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if  there  chance  to  be  any  etrange  Bnimals  i*n  town,  whrllicr 
bmis  nr  btasis*  they  may  J>e  either  let  loose  among;  the  wotxis, 
or  driven  across  the  stag'e  by  some  of  the  country  |>eople  of  Asiu. 
In  the  last  Great  Balth^  I'juketbinan  is  to  peri^onate  king-  F'ortis 
tipoii  an  Elephant,  and  is  to  he  encountered  by  Powel,  repre- 
senting Alexander  the  Great  upon  a  Dromedary »  which,  uever- 
ihelesstT  be  is  desired  to  ci*II  by  the  name  of  Bucephatus.  Ou 
the  close  of  this  great  Decisive  Battle,  when  the  two  Kin^s 
are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  i^how  the  mutual  frieudi^hip  and, 
gtiod  correspondence  thatreiuns  between  them,  they  both  of  thenj 
^o  together  to  a  puppet-show,  in  which  the  ingenious  fllr, 
I'owel  junior  may  have  an  opportunity  of  dinplayiug  hi»  whole 
art  of  machinery  for  the  diversion  of  the  two  tnonarchs,"  It  is 
tnrther  added,  that,  *' after  the  reconciljation  of  these  two  kiug>^ 
ihcy  niimht  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  and  either  of  them  en- 
tertain hJ!^  guest  with  the  German  artist,  Mr.  Pinkethium)''a 
Heathen  Gods,  or  any  of  the  like  Diversions  which  sitall  then 
chance  to  be  in  vojs^ue," 

The  pnijector  acknowledged  the  thought  was  not  origitially 
his  own,  but  that  he  had  taken  the  hint  from  '^several  Per> 
fonnaiiccR  he  had  seen  upon  our  (^ta^^e;  inoneofwhtrh  there 
was  a  Raree  8how,  in  another  a  Lad<ler>Dance,  atid  in  others  a 
posture  or  a  moving  picture  with  many  curiot^ities  of  the  Uke 
nature,^' ' 


XXX,— MlNSrRELSY,  BELL-TIINGING^  ic. 

The  people  of  this  country  in  all  ages  delighted  in  sectdar 
music,  Bongfi,  and  theatrical  performances;^  which  Is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  g^re^t  rewards  they  gave  to  the  bards,  the 
scalds,  the  gfeemen,  attd  the  niiuMrets,  wlio  were  siiccessivefy 
the  farourites  vf  the  opulent,  and  the  idols  of  ibe  vulj^ar.  The 
coutuiual  encouragemrnt  given  lo  these  professors  of  music, 
poetry,  atid  pantomime,  in  process  of  time  swelled  thetr  num- 
bers beyond  all  reasonable  proportion,  inflamed  their  pride,  in- 
creased their  avarice,  and  corrupted  their  ntanaers ;  so  that  at 

'  j^II  tbe««  putim^i  the  remder  will  find  puticulirueil,  uoder  Lheir  I>n>per  head*, 
ia  the  bod}^  at  ib«  work. 

*  "  To  )iaH  orvT  grirfe,"  uyt  u  autJMxr  of  ottr  owHt  "  llu»  IuUu»  aleepa,  tbv 
Engfii!)  %o  to  pUyett  ine  Spwoards  Uiomii.  aiid  tits  Iriili  bovl."  itc  Fynca  Uo 
r^tou'i  tboctw]^,  tn  16 17,  put  iiL  book  u  cap.  S. 
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Ibiiiilh  (liey  lost  tlie  favour  tliey  liad  bo  loug  cnjojeJ  among:  the 
higiier  classes  of  society;  and,  tlie  donatiotis  uf  tlic  popuIiLce 
ijot  being  eufficjeiit  for  llieir  support,  tliey  fell  away  i'tnm  af- 
fluence to  poverty,  and  wandered  about  llie  country  in  a  coi»- 
ti?niptib)e  coudition,  dependent  upon  the  casual  reward.^  they 
might  occasiotially  pick  up  at  churcli-ales,  wakes,  and  fairs.' 

Hetitzner,  who  wrote  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, says,  "  the  Kog'Hiih  excel  in  dancing'  and  tnusic,  for  tUey 
are  active  and  lively."  A  lillle  further  on  he  add^,  "lliey  are 
Tastly  fond  of  great  noises  that  fill  the  ear,  such  as  the  firing  of 
cannon,  beating  of  drinnH,  and  the  ringing  of  heils;  &o  that  it  is 
common  for  a  number  of  them  that  have  got  a  glass  in  their  heads 
to  get  up  into  some  belfry  and  ring  tlie  bells  for  hours  together  for 
the  sake  of  exercise."*  Polydore  Vergil  mentions  another  re* 
markable  singularity  belonging  to  the  English,  who  celebrated 
the  festival  of  Christmas  with  plays,  masques,  and  tnaguificeut 
^pectaclesi^  together  with  games  at  dice  and  dancing,  which, 
he  tells  us,  was  as  ancient  as  the  year  1170,  and  not  cus- 
tomary with  other  nations;^  and  with  respect  to  the  Christaia^ 
Jirince,  or  lord  of  the  misrule,  he  was,  as  the  same  author  ioA 
forms  us,  a  personage  almost  peculiar  to  this  country.^ 


XXXI.— BAITING  OF  AN1MAL3, 

It  were  well  if  these  Bingularitiesi  were  the  only  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  tiational  character  of  our  ancestors;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  are  other  pastimes  which  equally  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  manifested  a  great  degree  of  barbai* 
rism,  which  will  admit  of  no  just  defence.  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
reprobating  the  inhumanity  of  throwing  at  cocks,  makes  these 
pertinent  observations:  "Some  French  writers  have  represented 
tbis  diversion  of  the  common  people  much  to  ourdisadvantaget 
and  imputed  it  to  a  natural  fierceness  and  cruelty  of  temper^  as 
tjiey  do  some  other  entertainments  peculiar  to  our  nation  ;  I 
mean  those  elegant  diversions  of  bull-baiting,^  and  prize-fighting, 
with  the  like  ingenious  i^^rcations  of  the  bear«gardeii,     1  wish 

•'The  Kkdn-  will  find  Ihii  tnbject  particulnrlv  tnsted  ODj,  la  tbe  cbaptcr  ihkJ  rvtatcs 
to  iniTi^tTeb  and  miisic.  Id  the  body  of  tUe  worli. 

»  Hcuuner'i  Iiiaeniry,  puhlisbed  by  lordOrlord,  M  5tm«'t>trry-t)ill,  pp.  ^,  8l9. 
*  Uist.  AugL  Jib.  liiL  *  Da  Raruin  InTeaC  lib.  r.  cap.  S. 
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1  knew  haw  to  answer  this  reproach  wfilcli  is  ca^t  upor  us, 
Olid  excuse  tlit  (k'flth  of  so  many  innocc-nl  (Mtcks,  hull*?,  Jog-R- 
and hears,  as  Iiave  been  set  tog^etber  by  the  ears,  or  died  an 
trnlimcly  ikatli,  only  to  make  us  sport."  ' 

The  Indfes  of  the  present  day  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
hear,  that  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  these  bnrbiirous  recrealioiih, 
were  tnti<<K  frt^quetited  by  the  fair  sex,  and  cmintenan<x'd  by 
those  nniong-  ihem  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  iinisbed  edu- 
etilion,  heinf';'  brought  by  degrees,  no  doubt,  to  ssicritice  tbei^ 
fbeltngi*  to  the  pf eralcncy  of  a  vicious  and  vulj;;ar  fn^liioi^  which 
ereo  the  ^tictinn  of  royalty,  joined  with  that  of  aticieut  custom, 
cannot  reconcile  with  decency  ot  propriety. 


XXXri^PASTlMES  FORMERLY  ON  SUNDAYS. 

T  know  not  of  any  ohjeetion  tliat  mu  haire  tnore  weig-ht  in  the 
condemnation  of  these  national  bfirbanmns,  than  the  time  usually 
appropriated  for  the  exhibition  of  them;  which,  it  seems,  was 
the  after  part  of  the  Sabbath-day,  The  same  portion  of  time 
also  was  allotted  fur  the  perfoTtnance  of  plays,  called,  in  the 
writings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  "  vairie  playes 
and  interludes  ;  *'^  to  which  are  added,  **  dice  and  card- playing* 
dancing,  and  other  idle  pastimes.**  Stephen  Gnsson,  a  very 
zealous,  if  not  a  very  correct  writer,  declaiming  vehemently 
a^inst  pfsys  and  players,  says  of  the  latter,  "  becnuse  they  are 
permitted  to  play < very  Sunday,,  they  make  four  or  five  Sunday ea 
at  Jeaste  every  weeke."^  Ntrt*  k  he  less  severe  npon  those  who 
frequented  sucb  BmuK^nieiiLs :  **  To  celebrate  the  Sabbath,"  iuiya 
he,  "  they  go  to  the  theatres,  and  there  keepe  a  general  market 
i>f  bawdrie ;  by  which  means,"  as  he  afterwards  expresses  him* 
«elf,  **  they  make  the  theatre  a  place  of  aHsignatiuUf  and  meet 
titr  worse  purposes  than  merely  sebaig-  the  play.*'"*  A  conteiu^ 
purary  writer,  emleavouriiiig:  to  prove  the  impropriely  of  au 
eJ<iiohlished  form  of  prayer  tor  the  church  service,  amoi^  other 


Tider,  N9,  \Bi,  liMrd  ThijrwlKy,  Fi-b.  l€,  1709. 
'  See  a  pbiupliirt  wrjtttn  by  JuLn  NonbbrooLe,  publbhed  in  the  rdcn  of  q^m 
tJinbeiJl.  witLoat  dute. 
»  School  or  Abu**-,  pubijjheH  iA79. 
Goi«a,  I  bofm,  wm  <ir:^iiiiitMl  witli  tiw  rulftv  |j»rt  of  tUe  auJunce  only,  at, 
which,  u  mon  fnitAl^,  »|mi4«  (run  r«{i«ri,  mud  that  ua^Kcratea 
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nrjrumpiitS;  ii«ie3  the  folfowing:  "He,'*  meaning  the  rniiuMters 
*•  posteth  it  over  as  jfkst  as  he  can  gallnppe,*  for,  eyther  he  haiti 
two  places  to  serve;  or  else  there  are  some  g^mes  to  be  playde 
in  the  afternoon,  as  lyin^  for  the  whetstone,  heathenishe  dauncing; 
for  the  ringv  a  beareor  a  bull  to  be  baited,  or  else  a  jackanapes 
to  ride  on  horsebaeke,  or  an  interlude  to  be  plaide  |  and,  if  no 
place  else  c-an  be  gotten,  this  interlude  must  be  playde  in  the 
rhnreh.  We  speak  not  of  ringing  after  matins  is  dolie."'  To 
what  has  been  said,  1  shall  add  the  following  verses,  which 
made  their  appearance  rather  earlier  than  either  oT  the  foregoing 
publications*  and  they  describe,  with  much  accuracy  1  doubt 
lint,  the  manner  of  spending  the  Sunday  afternoon*  according 
to  the  usage  of  that  time:  but  it  is  proper  previously  to  observe, 
t^at  such  amusements  on  holidays  were  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  young  gallants  of  this  conntry,  but  equally  practised 
upon  the  continent. 

Now,  wliea  theit  d Loner  once  is  done,  mad  that  ihej  well  hmn  fed. 
To  plaj'  tL«y  go  ^  ta  caitiag  of  the  stoae,  lo  lunae,  or  ahoote  j 
To  toase  the  Lghi  and  windy  ball  alofi  witli  biud  or  hole  [ 
Some  otliera  ttie  thtii  »kill  id  gonneA ',  eome  wrutell  all  the  day  ; 
Aud  aome  to  tehtKAen  of  feac£  do  goe,  to  gaee  upon  lUe  play  ; 
AoDiher  tort  there  Ui  that  do«  at^t  love  abroad  to  roame. 
But,  tor  lo  pawe  tbeir  time  at  car^ea,  or  tabtes,  aiill  bt  bdne.* 
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CrtftlnnA  lo  this  purpose  might  be  mnde  frotn  infinity  of 
pamphlets,  wrkten  professedly  against  the  profanatioti  of  the 
Sabbnth  :  it  was  certainTy  an  evil  that  called  loudly  for  redress; 
and  the  pens  of  various  writers,  moral  and  religious,  a»  well  of 
the  cJcT^y  as  the  laity,  have  been  employed  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  some  few  treatisses  on  this  subject  that  do  honour  to 
their  authors ;  but  far  the  larger  part  of  them  are  of  a  different 
dJeacriptron,  eonatsting  of  vehement  and  abusive  declamatfons 
wherein  the  real  of  the  writers  is  too  fretjuenKy  permitted  to 
nm  at  random,  wftbout  the  least  restraint  from  reason  nnd  mc- 
deration,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  without  that  strict  adherenc«i 

•  AdniDiution  to  PATliomcnt.  by  Tho.  Cartwright,  pohlblied  A.D.  1574. 

*  Still,  for  ftcy.    Th?  Pope'i  Kingdom,  book  ir.  tranalateJ  from  the  LMiin  of  Tha 
Neogeor^uA,  b;  fianftbe  Googr,  and  dedicated  to  qtteen  Muabetli,  A.  D.  t$TQ. 
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to  thr  tnrih  wliirh  the  seriousness  of  the  «ijhjfrt  nprossnrfly  rr- 
€jufre<J,  It  must  tie  praiited,  however,  flint  the  contiiiiifd  re* 
nonatrances  from  the  g^raveand  rclig^jous  parts  of  the  romiiiunity 
were  not  without  effect.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  mag^istrateK  of  the  city  of  London  obtained 
from  the  queen  an  edict,  "tbat  all  heathenish  playes  and  inter- 
ludes should  be  banished  upon  Sabbath  days;"'  but  this  re- 
striction, I  apprehend,  was  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lord  mayor;  for,  it  ts  certain  that  such  amusements  were  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  other  districts,  and  especially  at  the  Paris 
Garden  iu  South wark,  a  place  where  these  sort  of  sportH  were 
usually  exhibited;  and  where  three  years  afterwards  a  prod  igioiis 
concourse  of  people  being  assembled  together  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  "  see  plays  and  a  bear-baiting^,  the  whole  theatre 
gave  way  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  by  which  accident  many  of 
the  Hpectalora  were  killed,  and  more  hurt.*^^  This  lamentable 
misfortune  was  considered  as  a  judgment  from  Cod,  and 
occasioned  a  genera)  prohibition  of  alt  public  pastimes  on 
the  i>abbath-day.  The  wise  successor  of  Eli^tibeth,  on  the  uther 
hand,  thought  that  the  restrictions  on  tlie  public  sports  were 
loo  generally  and  too  strictly  applied,  and  especially  in  the 
country  places  ♦  he  therefore  published  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1618,  the  following  declaration:  •' Whereas  we  did  justly,  in 
lOur  progresse  through  Lancashire,  rebuke  some  puritane«  and 
precise  people,  in  prohibiting'  and  unlawfully  punishing  of  our 
good  people  for  using  their  lawfull  recreations  and  honest  exero 
cises  on  Sundayes  and  other  holy  dayes,  after  the  afternooue 
sermon  or  service:  It  is  our  will,  thai  after  the  end  of  divine 
service,  our  good  people  be  not  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged, 
from  any  lawful  recreation,  such  ns  dauncing,  either  for  men 
or  women  ;  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other 
iruch  harmless  recreation  ;  nor  for  having  of  May-games,  Whit- 
.MO?>-ale«,  and  morris-dan nces,  and  the  setting  up  of  May-poles, 
ftnd  other  sports  therewith  used  ;  so  as  the  same  be  had  in  due 
and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  neglect  of  divine 
•ervice.  But  withall,  we  doe  here  account  still  as  prohibitteil, 
all  uidawfull  games  to  be  used  upon  .Sundayes  onely,  a»  beare 


Jottn   Field,  in  liu  Dfclantkni  of  GodV  Judgment  at  Fhu  Garden,  poblijihcd 
A  P.  isoa,  Ibi.  V. 
^  FwU,  Dt  aupfa,    Se«  alf9  H.  Beatd  t  Theatre  of  God'e  Jadpnrnt^ 
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and  bull-baitings,  interlutles,  and,  at  all  times  in  the  uip^ner  sort 
of  people  by  law  prohibited,  bowling."  This  proclamation  wnn 
renewed  by  Cbarlrs  1,  in  the  ei;^lith  year  of  bi^  reigt ;  wjrcli 
occasioned  many  serijus  complaints  from  the  purtlanical  party  5 
but,  three  yearH  aftcrttardf!,  a  pamphlet  was  published  which 
defended  the  principles  of  the  declaration;  '  wherein  the  author, 
who  was  a  hig;h  church-man,  endeavours  to  fine  avvay  the  oli* 
jections  of  its  upponenL<!»  lu  one  part^  he  says,  "those  recre* 
atjons  are  the  meetest  to  be  used,  which  t^ive  the  best  refreshnjent 
to  (he  bodie,  and  leave  the  least  impression  in  the  minde.  In 
this  respect,  shooting,  leaping,  pitching  the  barre,  stool-ball^ 
and  the  like,  are  rather  to  be  chosen  than  diceing-  or  carding." 
This*  pnblicfilion  was  immediately  answered  by  the  other  party, 
who  certainly  had  the  best  end  of  the  Brgunietil,  and  were  not 
sparing  in  their  seyerity,  but  wounded  the  ordinance  itfielf 
through  the  sides  of  its  defender.  The  more  precise  writers 
objected  not  only  to  the  profauatjon  of  the  Sabbath,  but  to 
the  celebration  of  most  of  the  established  festivals  and  holidayt, 
as  we  find  from  the  fallowing  verses: 


Tlieir  fcBitet,  and  all  their  holydojei  ttn?j-  keep  throughout  tlie  yean. 

Are  fuU  of  vifa  iilolairj^,  and  heathtn  like  upp^^Are. 

I  aUew  not  here  their  dnuuces  jf't  with  filthy  geslurfi  cniid, 

Nor  other  W!tiit<'>n  « ports  i hat  oq  tlie  hol^diiyei  sre  liml. 

In  same  [itace  toltrmne  «ig!itft  and  «l]owpg,  and  pugeaati  faire  nn  pUy'i) 

With  sundry  scirlA  at  maAkeri  bra  re,  in  strsunge  aitire  ami'd.* 


XXXIV^ZEAL  AGAINST  WAKES  AND  MAY- GAMES. 


^^  But  nothinjg:  seems  to  have  excited  their  indig^naticn  more  than 
the  church-ales,  wakes,  and  May-games.  An  author  I  have  be* 
fore  ine  inveighs  greatly  aijaiiist  the  erecting"  and  decorating 
of  the  May^poles;'*  among  others,  he  uses  the  following  argu- 
fnents:  "Most  of  these  May-poles  are  stollen;  yet  they  give 
out  that  the  poles  are  givien  to  them  ;  when,  upon  thorow  exp- 
minntion,  'twiFl  he  found  that  most  of  them  are  stollcn.  There 
were  two  May-poles  set  up  in  my  pnrish ;  the  one  was  stollen, 
and  the  other  was  given   by  a  profest  papist.     That  whirb  wa« 

'  Entitled  A  Tieatiw  concemiBg  (he  Sibhatli,  published  A,  D.  1656- 
■  PagB  fh.  *  rUe  ro[ie*t  Kitigdom,  frtus  Nfogeorgus  by  Goo^e 

*  Tkosnu  Jiall,  B.  D   Paalor  of  King's  Nortoo,  in  bis  pajjiphlot  entitled  FtuiiihnH 
Fldrd;  I  or,  th    JLlows'iitti  ar  May-Gunt-*  |  irat>li(i]i«d  \^&i}. 
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KtoIEen  wafl  mirl  to  be  j^ivpn  ;  when  it  w^n  prayed  fo  thf^ir  fnrt% 
that  it  waj«  8to|1en  ,  and  they  made  to  acknowledge  their  offence ; 
thie  pole  was  rated  at  fire  shiHinga.  If  all  the  poles,  one  with 
another,  were  so  mted  which  were  stollen  this  May,  what  a  coii- 
ftiderable  sunitn  it  would  amourit  tof  So  much  far  his  rea- 
foning-.  He  then  attempts  to  be  witty  *  and  arraigns  the  goddewJi 
Flora  at  the  bar:  "Flora,  hold  up  thy  hand;  thou  art  hen- 
indtled  by  the  name  of  Flora,  of  the  cily  of  Rome,  in  the  county 
of  Babylon,  for  that  thou,  f-ontrary  to  the  peace  of  our  sovereign 
lord,  his  crown  and  dignity,  haet  brought  in  a  pack  of  prac* 
lical  fanaticks;  vh.  ignorant*,  atheif^ts,  papists^  drunkards, 
swearers,  swiiflh^hurkTers,  maid -mnrr  ions,  m  or  rice -dancers, 
maskers,  mummers,  Mny-pole  stealers,  bealth-pdrinker^t,  gamp- 
«tter«,  lewd  men,  light  women,  contemners  of  mftgr«trate«,  af- 
frontern  of  ministers,  rebellious  to  masters,  disobedient  to  pareniK, 
mrspenders  of  time,  and  abusers  of  the  creature,  &c,"  This 
silly  inyecti^e  ifl  concluded  with  a  poem  as  dull  and  insipid  as 
the  prose;  in  «hich  the  May>pole  isfiupposetl  to  be  addressing 
itself  to  one  who  is  passing  by  it.    The  lost  lines  run  thus; 

a  air,  iniMeTf  l<^ara  move  gnc«  toahtw 
Ami  nee  tint  Uiou  tby  betii^ri  kaomt 
Thou  fararVt  wliAt  1  f»y  for  myadf, 
I  >m  no  tp«,  1  Km  no  rlf ; 

I  «ta  ilie  pvM  wufld'«  favourita ; 
Apd,  utb  tboa  miul  Dcnr  put  me  fm, 
Let  tbU  mj  hleaSag  willi  libec  go  i 
Ther«'a  not  a  kiuve  in  all  tlie  ton-D, 
Hot  fwcmring  courtirr,  mor  bue  cUiwd, 
Nor  dtQciiog  bb,  nor  mintiaf  que-m, 
Nor  pDpuh  chfrt,  Im'i  pmtt  or  dean, 
Nor  knik'lit  d^ba^uAbt.  nor  g«aU«niU) 
Tbiit  foilofr*  drikb»,  or  cii\t  at  t«iiii, 
That  will  gitm  thee  &  friendly  look 
If  tbcu  «  M«7-poie  rwn'At  oot  biook. 

These  zealous  reform ifit^  bare  extended  their  cen«are«  to  tb; 
church-men  ns  well  na  to  the  laity  •  they  accuse  theoi  with  strenglli- 
eningt  by  their  example,  the  general  depmvation  of  manners 
and  decay  of  religion :  bow  far  the  charge  wn«  just,  I  cannot  t^ke 
itpnn  me  to  ansuer.  It  is  obvious  enough  lh»l  ignorant  perRons 
will  not  he  inrhiccd  to  prize  thtw^o  quali^catioiui  very  highfv, 
which  they  who  have  the  reputation  of  wisdom  and  learning 
neglect  to  appreciate  m  they  ought  to  do. 
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XXXV.— mci;  and  cardsi 

Tbe  SaxoDS  and  the  Dunes,  as  we  have  observed  already, ■■  were 
much  addicted  to  gaming ;  and  the  same  destructive  propensity 
was  eqnally  prevalent  among  the  Normans.  The  evil  conse* 
queuces  arising  from  the  indulgence  of  this  pernicious  pleasure 
have  in  all  ages  called  loudly  for  reprehension,  and  demanded 
at  last  the  more  powerful  interftrence  of  tbe  legislature.  The 
vice  of  gambling,  however,  h  by  no  means  peculiar  to  tbe 
people  of  this  country:  itft  influence  h  universally  diffused 
among  mankind  ;  and  in  most  nations  the  same  strong  measures 
tl^t  have  been  adopted  here  are  found  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
lary  to  prevent  its  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  subordination. 
Dice*  and  those  games  of  chance  dependent  upon  (hem,  have 
been   most  generally  decried;    and    cards,   in    latter  times,  are 

[added  to  them  as  proper  compBoions.  Cards,  when  compared 
with  dico,  are  indeed  of  modern  invention,  and  originally,  £ 
doubt  not,  w*ire  productive  only  of  innoceot  nmusemeat ;  they 

[were,  however,  won  converted  into  instruments  of  gambling 
equally  dangerous  as  the  dice  themselves,  and  more  enticing 
from  the  variety  of  changemenls  they  admit  of,  and  the  pleasing 
foincture  of  chance  with  skill,  which  often  gives  the  tyro  an 
advantage  over  tbe  more  experienced  player;  that  is,  supposing 
fair  play  on  both  sides;  but  woeful  experience  has  convinced 
many  that  this  U  not  always  the  case. 


XXXVL— REGULATION  OF  GAMES  FOR  MONEV,  BY  RICHARD 
C(£UH  D£  LIOJS,  £». 


Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  meet  with  a 
very  curious  edict  relative  to  gaming,  and  which  shows  how  ge- 
nerally it  even  prevailed  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
at  that  period.  This  edict  was  established  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Christian  army  under  the  command  of  Richard  L  oi 
England,  and  Philip  of  France,  during  the  crusade  in  1190: 
lit  prohibits  any  person  m  the  army  beneath  the  degree  of  a 
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knight  from  playing  at  any  sort  of  g;anie  for  money:  kntglitn 
and  clergymen  might  play  for  money,  but  no  one  of  ibera  was 
permitted  to  loie  more  than  twenty  shiUitigs  in  one  whole  day 
and  night,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  bLiI lings  to  be 
paid  to  the  arL-hbt^hops  in  the  army;  the  two  nionarchs  hm\ 
the  priviJege  of  playing  for  what  they  pleased  ;  but  tbeir  at- 
tendants were  restricted  to  the  sum  of  twenty  .^ttiltings;  and,  if 
they  exceeded^  they  were  to  be  whipped  naked  through  the 
army  for  three  days,' 


XXXVIL-STATUTES  AGAINST  DICE.  CARDS,  BALL-PLAY,  ic 


The  decrees  established  by  the  council  held  at  Worcester,  in 
the  twenty-fourlh  year  of  Henry  HI.  prohibited  the  clergy 
from  playing  at  dice,  or  at  chfss;^  but  neither  tlie  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  games  are  mentioned  in  the  succeeding  penal 
statuteJiCt  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Richard  H.,  when  tliceing 
is  particularisednr  and  expressly  forbidden ;  though  perMtlps 
they  were  botb  of  them  inclufled  under  the  general  title  of 
games  of  chance^  and  dishonest  games,  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  Edward  III.  which,  with  other  pastimes  therein 
ipecified,  were  generally  practised  to  the  great  detriment  at 
military  exercises,  and  of  archery  in  particular. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII.  cards  are  first  ineniidned 
among  the  gatties  prohibited  by  the  law;^  and  at  that  time  they 
■eem  to  have  been  very  generally  used  ;  for,  the  edict  expressly 
forbids  the  practice  of  card-playing  to  apprentices,  excepting 
the  duration  of  the  Christmas  holidaySj  and  then  only  in  their 

'  Benedict.  Abbu.  Vit.  Ric.  I.  eilit,  s  Ifparae.  torn.  it.  p.  610, 
•  llie  wordi  in  tlit  ongiiml.  h»  qumed  by  !>«  Cati);«,  »re  tliMe  ;  "  K**c  luiltiit  ml 
iJpu  vel  taxilliM^  tir^c  tuaiiueant  Ludu*  Cfrt  da  re^e  ft  ftr^inft,"  ice.  I'be  gnmi-  of 
king  and  quera  b«  couceivea  to  have  bffa  kotriu  gnme  witb  tlie  c«r(!«;  but  m^^t 
luthotf  who  bsfe  wnttea  ttjjiin  the  Aubjecc  of  playing  csriia,  think  liiat  tbey  wrt-e  nm 
known  St  tlisi  fieriod.ai  li-ut  tn  ihucauiitry  :  it  la  ctTlnin,  liowe^t^r,  iliat  lu  rbn  tium 
of  £IiWLbeili,  tbe  (Tame  of  Ling  Had  qaten  waj  unilf  rstcwii  to  nicnn  thfl  i^lnung  Mtili 
cut!*,  "John  Heywaod,  ibe  grrat  epi^ntmnmliitt,"  BccordiDi;  to  Camtlru,  '*  u«rtl 
to  uj  be  did  not  love  to  jtlay  at  kiuge  aud  quefne,  but  U  Cbristma^e.  accnnliiiK 
to  tbe  old  order  of  Enj^lande  ;  tbat  few  niM)  tibiiyrd  Ml  ctrdfn  hut  At  Cliridtma&oe  ; 
■ad  then  almiMt  aJt,  men  and  boyea."  Crimdrti'M  r<>emain»,  p.  578.  I  htiv^  ventured 
lo  wbslitiit«  ciiK*»  for  cardi,  in  which  game  tlie  if^»  pripcipal  piet'ra  ure  f  tie  king  and 
tb«  querct  and  are  «o  denomioatvd  iti  ■  MS.  ntiarlj^  coer&l  with  tbc  edict.  Sfe  tli« 
■ceonnt  of  tlii»  (^anse  in  ih«  body  of  iUt  wi>rkt 
Aa.  II  lleh^  VII.  cap.  9. 


mastc^m'  houses.'  We  learn  from  Stow,  that  ihese  holidays  ex- 
tended "  from  All-Hallows  eveniiij^  to  the  day  after  Candleniafi-» 
day,  when/'  says  the  historian,  "  there  was,  among  other  sports, 
playing  at  cards  for  counters,  nailer,  and  points  in  every  houtie, 
more  for  pastime  than  for  gaiti."^  The  recreations  prohibited 
by  proclamation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  exclusive  of  the 
guines  of  chance,  are  thus  specified;  throwing  of  stones»^ 
wood,  or  iron;  playing  at  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  club-ball,  and 
cambncam,  which  I  take  to  have  been  a  species  of  gofT^  and 
probably  received  its  name  from  the  crooked  bat  with  which  it 
was  played.  These  games,  as  before  observed,  were  not  for- 
bidden from  any  particular  evil  tendency  in  themselves,  but  he- 
cause  they  engrossed  too  much  of  the  lei>nre  and  attention  of 
the  populace,  and  diverted  their  minds  from  the  pursuits  of  a 
more  martial  nature.  I  i^hould  not  forget  to  add,  that  *'  bull- 
baiting  and  cock-fighting  "  are  iticluded  with  **  other  dishonest 
sjames  as  trivial  and  useless."  In*  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  we 
6nd  coits,  closh  or  claish,  kaylea  or  nine-pins  half-bow T,  hand- 
In  and  hand-out,  with  quick-borde,  classed  among  the  unlawful 
amusements;*  which  list  was  considerably  aug^menled  in  the 
tucceeiling  reigns  sind  especially  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henry  VI H.,  when  bowling,  loggating,  playing  at  tennicc, 
dice,  cards  and  tables,  or  bark-gammoit,  were  included.^ 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Parliamentary  Statutes  as  early  as  the 
fiixth  year  of  Edward  111.,  there  is  a  clause  prohibiting  of  boys 
or  others  from  playing  at  harres,  or  snatch-hood/  or  any  otht-r 
improper  games  in  the  king's  palare  at  WeMniiitster  during 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament;  neither  might  they,  by  i^trikitig, 
or  otherwise,  prevent  any  one  from  passing  peaceably  about  his 
business. 


'  No  liot3i«Iio1H?r  might  fwrmit  (lie  gntnpi  prohibited  tiy  the  itatut?  to  be  prartised  in 
their  hciiiEiefi.  exct-iiung  on  the  LohdAy»,  xt  Ixffoce  >ped£c<lj  uodpr  the  pentilty  of  six 
•Ititlings  and  ei^ht-pt^nce  tot  evt-ry  oS'euce, 

•  SuTTey  of  London,  p.  79. 

•  Pilam  mnnnjilem,  pedinim,  et  bacculorcatD,  et  ad  c«sbur«m,  fltc. 
«  tloc  Clftitt.  59  £d.  1 1 1,  m.  «5. 

'  Tbfe  magiftCratea  are commKDded  to  aetse  upoo  iL^  loid  lahlpM^  AicOjKtrAs,  boulpi  ■ 
citnhew,  tennice-balli,  &c,  and  to  burn  them. 

•  An.  17  Edw,  l(,cBp,5, 

■'  Nwl  rnfnuDl  ne  kuiret  jeora  bairfe,  ne  »  suLn-ii  jin-*  nicni  coovpoeM^a  iomt  ■ 
o  f  V  rkia|iGroD  dt4  geBia,  ne  a  mettre  en  euiikc-  tioi,  PiuL  an.  6  Iu4v«.  II  j.  liaU 
fllS.  703B, 
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XXXVllU— PROmBlTIONS  OF  SKITTLE-PLAY. 

la  mcHJeni  tiniie§«  the  pcnat  laws  bave  been  tnulti plied,  and 
much  invigorated,  in  order  to  restrain  tbc  spirit  of  gaiiibljji*^  | 
atiJ  in  some  measure  they  have  had  a  salutarjr  eflect ;  but  the 
evil  iM  so  fas  cm  at  iug^  and  so  general,  that  iu  all  probability  it 
w  itl  never  be  totally  eratlieated  from  tJie  minds  of  the  peopU. 
The  frequpnt  repetition  and  enlurcenieiit  of  the  statutes  iu 
former  tiiuefif  proves  tlint  they  were  tbeti,  as  tbey  are  now,  in- 
adequate to  the  soppresslon  of  gaming  for  a  long  coulin nance  j 
arid,  when  one  pastime  was  prohibited,  another  was  presently 
in  rented  tu  supply  its  place.  I  remember,  aliout  twenty  years 
hackj  tbe  magistrates  causied  dl  the  Kkiltle^frames  in  or  about 
the  city  of  Loudon  to  be  taken  np,  und  prohibited  the  playing 
at  dutch-pins,  nine^pins  or  in  long  bowling  allie:?,  when  in 
many  place«  (he  gume  uf  nine-hole!^  was  revtFed  as  a  substitute, 
with  the  new  name  of  Bubble  the  Ju»iticc,  because  the  populate 
had  taken  it  into  their  headit  to  imiigine,  that  the  power  of  the 
magi«trat«s  extended  only  to  the  prevention  of  such  pastimes  as 
were  specified  by  name  iu  die  public  acts,  and  not  to  any  new 
ipecies  of  diverbion. 


KXXra^ARCIIEBY  SUCCEEDED  BY  BOWLING. 

The  general  decay  of  iho^se  mnnTj  and  spirited  exercises, 
which  formerly  were  practise*!  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metrnpolra 
lias  not  arisen  from  any  want  of  inclination  in  the  people,  but 
from  the  want  of  placet  proper  for  the  purpose:  such  as  in 
fimefi  past  had  been  allotteil  to  them  are  now  covered  with 
biiiUlings,  or  shut  up  by  encIoKnres,  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
skittles,  dutch-pins,  four-coiiier»,  and  the  like  pastimes,  they 
would  have  no  amusements  for  the  exercise  of  the  body;  and 
the**  amnsements  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  places  belonging- 
to  common  drinking-houses,  for  which  reason  their  play  is  sel- 
dom productive  of  tnuch  benefit,  but  more  fretji lent ly  becomes 
the   prelude  to  drunkenness  and    debauchery.    This  evil   has 

'  [Btffora  te&t.] 
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heen  increasing'  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  lioneit  Stuw 
lanif^hts  the  rt-trfiirhinents  of  t\te  g^rounds  appropriated  iur 
martini  pastimes  which  hsid  lieguu  to  take  plac^  iu  his  day* 
"VVhy,"  says  he,  '^shuiild  1  ^peuk,  of  the  aticit>iit  exercises  of 
the  bng^  bow,  by  the  citizens  of  ihijs  city,  now  alntOJ«t  clean 
left  OH' and  forsaken^  1  over-pass  itj  for,  by  tht'  ineauH  uf 
c|o6<'iiig  in  of  coiumoii  grounds,  uur  archerSt  f<Jr  wunt  of  rootu 
to  shoot  abroad t  creep  into  bowling-alleys  and  ordinariedicf^ing- 
Iwnses  neer  home,  where  they  have  room  enough  to  hazard 
their  rooney  ai  unlaw  fn  I  games/*  ^  He  also  tells  us^  that  '*  Nortli- 
uniberlnnd  hoii$ie,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Katlieriiie  ColeaiaLi» 
belonging  to  Henry  Percy,  Eml  of  Nonhumberiabdi,  iti  the 
thirty-third  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  b«l  of  late,  being  de- 
serted by  that  noble  faiiiiiy,  the  gardens  were  converted  into 
bowliiig-alleyR,  ami  the  other  partA  of  the  es.ate  into  diceing 
houses.  But  bow ijng-rtl leys  and  houses  for  the  exercise  of 
diceing  and  other  imlawfut  games  are  at  this  time  so  greatly 
increased  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  thai 
thifi.  parent  spot,"  or,  as  be  afterwards  rails  it,  •*  ihe  ancient 
and  only  patrou  of  misrule,  is  forsaken  of  its  gameslcrs."  '  And 
oere  we  may  add  the  following  remark  from  an  author  somp* 
what  more  ancient  than  Stow:*  "common  howllng-alleyes  are 
privy  mothes  tlial  eat  u[>  the  credit  of  many  idle  citizens,  whose 
gay  lies  at  home  are  not  able  to  weigh  downe  theyr  losses 
abroad;  whose  slioppes  «reso  farre  from  maintaining  their  play, 
that  tlipyr  wives  ami  thiUfrcn  cry  out  for  bread,  and  go  to  bed<te 
puppc'riesse  ofie  in  the  yeere."  In  another  place,  his  reflections 
are  more  general,  and  he  exclaims,  "Oh,  what  a  wonderful 
change  is  this  I  our  wreastling  at  arinrs  is  turned  to  wallowing 
in  latliei***  laps,  out  courage  to  cow  ardite,  onr  running  to  royot, 
oiir  buwes  into  bowls   and  our  darts  into  dishes," 


XL— MODERN  GAMBLING, 

The  evils  compbiiried  of  by  these  writers  wei*  then  in  thfir 
infancy ;  they  have  iu   the  present  day  attained  lo  a  gigantic 


*  Surrey  of  Londnn,   p.  85. 

'  It  Wat  mfterwnrtlB  ccMiTcrtetl  itito  Amsll  cottagn,  wbJcb  Wct«  l«t»  ftt  luge  vatt, 
to  Ptnu^eiH  fend  a|ii«nt.     Ibidt*  p,  i^&, 

*  SuphcD  GoMou,  ia  The  Sdiool  of  AbuM,  Xb79. 


If 
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stature;  auJ  we  may  add  lo  tlieni  E.O.  tables,  as  also  otuct 
fables  for  panibliner  (li§tnig^iiisvbf'c{  by  fhe  appelblmn  of  Rougr 
et  Noir^  Pharo-baiikfi,  and  many  more  fii^hinnablp  Ttavebif>»i, 
t'qually  as  iletrmieinal  to  morality,  and  as  equally  dostruclii** 
to  the  fortunes  of  those  vvbo  pnrstie  tbem*  as  any  of  the  rpcre- 
ations  of  the  former  ziment.  Evfn  horfie-raciiig,  which  aticienlly 
was  considered  as  a  liberal  eport,  and  proper  for  ihc  amusement 
of  a  pfeatlcman,  has  been  of  late  years  de^raeled  inlo  a  dan^erouft 
speries  of  prrtmblm^,  by  no  means  the  less  deservinjif  of  censifre* 
berause  it  is  fashionable  and  countenanced  by  persons  of  the 
h  Iciest  rank  and  forliine.  The  good  old  Scotch  poet  ilttledreamed 
of  such  an  innovation,  when  he  lamented  that  borse-rachig'  was 
fallings  into  disrepute  iLrough  the  prevalenry  of  gsinics  of  chanee« 
tim  words  are  these ; 

Halkia^,  bantjog,  knd  Bwift  horiH  rDnniiig 
Are  cbtDglt  ill  in  vnngut,  w)-nnkDg  ; 
Thfre  U  no  plajr  bat  CUles  wid  dyce,  &Ci' 


XLT,— LADIES' PASTIMES— NEEDLE- WORK 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  freneral  way  respertinj^ 
the  diversions  of  the  En^listi  lndie$i.  In  (he  early  ag-es,  our  (uir 
counirywomen  einph>yed  a  lorije  portion  of  tlieir  time  in  needier 
work  and  euibroiiler}  ;  and  their  acqnirements  in  these  elei^iiiiit 
ftccon)!pIishnietrt<»  most  probably  afiorded  thetn  little  leisure  for 
the  pursuits  of  trifling  and  u^ele^^i  anuisements;  but,  thini||!:h 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  recreations,  there 
is  no  reatnon  to  suppose  that  they  were  unbecoming  in  themselvis:, 
or  indulged  bcycind  the  bounds  of  reason  or  decorum.  I  iiavt* 
alreadv,  on  a  former  oceas ion,  particularly  mtticed  the  skilfnl- 
liesN  of  itie  Suii^on  and  Norman  ladies  in  handiinn^  the  neei!h, 
embroidering:,  and  working  in  tapestry ;  and  that  their  perforn:- 
anccs  were  not  onlv  held  in  very  high  esliuiation  at  home,  but 
were  equally  prized  upon  the  continent,  where  none  were  priM 
dnced  (hat  could  be  piaced  in  competition  with  thew.^ 


'  'Hill  iM,  cmrdi  uid  dice  ;  in  dd  wdohjidoub  poem  "  of  CoTtlice,"  ciied  by  Wariion, 
fli>tx>r)  flf  !*«>»•( fy,  vui,  II.  p.  316. 

.*  In  Utr   Aliui[i(*ii  Auil   t'lVQnu  of  iHe   F.P^Iiab  i  t)i«  Chnntidrof  l:!ti||;tiuid ;  mpJ 
(ihi'r  iMrttoiliil^   ta  ibut  \ttwtt(  tic   thtstmtnA  tJw  ku);,luh }  toL  i,  v,71it   vck  iW 
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XU1.~DANC1NG  AKD  CHESS  PLAY. 

Daiicipg  was  certainly  an  ancient  and  favourite  |ya$tiiiietvitli 
tfie  women  of  thii  country;  the  maidens  even  in  a  stale  of  ser- 
k'itutle  claimed,  as  it  were  by  established  privilenfc,  the  license 
fo  indulge  themselves  in  this  exercise  on  holidays  and  public 
Tetitivals;  when  it  was  usually  performed  in  the  presence  of  tkeir 
luasteis  and  mistresses.' 

lu  tlie  middle  ages,  tlice^  chesiir^  and  afterwards  tables,  and 
cartis  wi[h  other  sedentary  gomes  of  chance  and  skill,  were 
reckoned  amonn-  the  female  amusements;  and  the  ladies  also 
freijuently  joined  witfi  the  men  in  such  pastimest  a*  we  find  it 
expressly  declared  in  the  metrical  rotniince  of  Ipomydan,  The 
passage  alluded  to  runs  tit  us  : 

When  t]t«y  had  d^'ned,  as  I  you  Myir, 
Lordee  and  ]ettiy«>»  y^de  to  to  piaye  ; 
Same  to  table*,  and  stime  to  cheiw. 
With  otbei  j^nnij*  mora  or  te&se,  * 

In  another  poem,  by  Gower,®  a  lover  mk^  his  rai?;tress,  when 
she  is  tired  of  **  dancing  and  caroling-,"  if  she  was  wil!iug^  to 
**play  at  chesse,  or  on  the  dyes  to  casta  chaunce."  Forrest, 
jcpeaking'  in  praise  of  Catharine  of  Arrag-on,  first  wife  ot 
Henry  VJII.,  says,  that  when  she  was  young. 

With  stDolc  anJ  with  ueed^l  «he  wb«  Dot  to  aeeke, 
Attd  oitier  pTactitcings  for  lady es  mc<^te  ; 
To  pii»tyme  at  tablei,  tick  tmcke  ar  glseke, 
Cardij!  aud  dyer — &t.* 


XUIT,— LADIES"  RECREATIONS  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Eiig;lisli  ladies  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to 
domestic  pastimes,  they  sometimes  participated  with  the  other 
sex  in  diversions  of  a  more  mas'ctdine  nature;  and  engEigcd 
with  them  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  These  violent  exercises 
ieem  to  have  been  rather  unfashionable  among;  them  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  for  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
speaks  of  their  pastimes  as  much  better  suited  to  the  modesty 
and  fiofbiesa  of  the  sex.  '*  The  women/*  says  he,  "  instead  of 
laborious  studies,  have  curions  needle-works,  cuiworks,  spin- 
njnj^,  bone-lace  makintjCt  with   other  pretty  devices  to  adorn 

'  Sw.  p,  sxiT.  *  HarJ.  MS,  tf 3f.  *  CoafeMio  Araaati*, 

•  Vfrnrbrn'm  IfitUnj  of  Englijili  Poetiy,  tol.  iii,  p.  31 1. 
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fiouMes^  cushionst  carpets,  stoal-scati'i,"  &cj  Not  but  wome  of 
,'lieKe  masculini!  females  have  occasiDnally  rnade  their  appear^ 
ance:  and  at  tbe  curtinienceinent  uf  the  last  century,  it  should 
eeeni  that  they  "wuve  inoi%  commonly  «ceii  than  lo  Burtou's  time, 
wdicb  gave  oc-aision  for  the  folluwing  satiric^tl  paper  in  one  or 
the  Spectators.^  written  by  Addisun:  **  1  have,"  isaya  he,  **vcry 
fre<|uer)tJy  the  opportimity  of  seeiMg^  a  rural  At^drotiiache,  who 
Ci'imc  up  to  town  last  winter,  and  is  oue  of  the  n;ieatcsi  fox- 
liiinters  in  the  country ;  she  talks  o(  hounds  atid  horses,  and 
mftkjes  bothinfr  of  leapitig^  over  a  liix^bar  gate.  If  a  man  tell* 
ber  a  waggish  s^tory,  ahe  gives  hiru  a  push  with  her  hand  in 
Jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog;  an<l,  if  her  servant  ueg* 
lect«i  his  buaine^f  tijreatena  to  kick  him  out  of  the  house^  I 
have  heurtl  lier  in  her  wrath  call  a  substantial  trade&iuau  a  lousie 
cur;  and  I  remember  one  day  when  she  could  not  think  of  ihe 
name  of  a  per&on,  she  described  him,  id  a  large  company  of 
Qien  and  ladiei;,  by  the  fellow  with  the  broad  shoulders." 


XLIV.— THE  AUTHOR'S  LABOlJRS— CHARACTER  OF  THt 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Having  laid  before  my  readers  a  general  view  of  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  our  aRcc§ton(i,  1  shall  proceed  lo  arrange  thesi 
under  their  proper  heaib,  and  allot  to  each  of  them  a  separate 
elucidation.  be  task  in  trufb  is  extremely  difficult;  and  many 
omissions,  an  well  as  many  errors,  must  of  necessity  occur  in 
the  prosecution  of  it ;  but  none,  1  hope,  of  any  great  magnitude, 
nor  more  than  candour  will  overlook,  especially  when  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  in  a  variety  of  instances,  !  have  been  constrained  to 
proceffd  without  any  guide,  and  explore,  as  it  m* ere,  the  recesses 
of  a  (rackletis  wilderness,  I  mui^t  also  entreat  the  reader  to  ex^ 
cuse  the  frequent  quotations  which  he  will  meet  with,  which  in 
general  I  have  given  rerbatlm ;  and  this  I  have  done  fur  his 
suti:^faction.  as  well  as  my  own,  judging  it  much  fairer  to  stand 
upon  tlie  authority  of  others  than  to  arrogale  to  myself  the 
least  degree  of  penetration  to  which  1  have  no  claim. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  engravings,  which  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  this  work,  are  not  the  produce  of  modern  in- 
rentti.tn,  neither  do  they  contain  a  single  jftgure  that  has  not  its 
proper  authority.    Most  of  the  originals  are  exceedingly  ancient, 

<  Put  u.  Met  9,  aj»,  4,  •  Nft  57.  A.  P.  1711. 
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and  ull  the  copies  are  faithfully  made  without  the  least  unneces- 
sary deviation.  As  specimens  of  the  art  of  design  they  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  to  the  modem  eye,  but  as  portrai- 
tures of  the  manners  and  usages  of  our  ancestors,  in  times 
remote,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable,  because  they  not  only 
elucidate  many  obsolete  customs,  but  lead  to  the  explanation  of 
several  obscurities  in  the  history  of  former  ages, 

Jamury,  1801. 
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liming. — XVlll.  Teima  u*ed  in  Hits  ting  j— Times  wlien  to  hunt. 


I.— HUNTING  MORE  ANCIENT  THAN  HAWKING. 

We  have  several  English  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  Huntings 
bnt  none  of  them  very  ancient;  the  earh'est  I  haT-e  met  with  is 
a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  at  the  British  MuwuTHf'  written  at 
the  commencemeDt  of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  compo- 
sitions bear  great  re^semblanec  to  each  other,  and  consist  of 
general  rules  for  the  pursuit  of  game;  together  with  the  nomefl 
and  nature  of  the  anfmals  proper  for  huuting-j  and  such  other 

•  \'esp«i«n,  B.  Bi.    Theie  are  aI»o  ttiee  copies  of  ilii»  MS.  but  more  moiera,  in 
thfl  Roy»l  Librwy.    [See  aec.  aiii.  of  the  prefent  cbapterj 
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iniitters  as  were  neccsjsary  to  be  known  by  sportsmcti.  Hawking 
most  enmmonly  Tortns  a  part  of  these  books;  anj^  though  this 
pastime  can  only  be  considered  as  a  modern  invention,  wheti  it 
is  put  in  ci»iupetttioD  witb  that  of  hunting,  yet  it  1im  obtained 
the  prec*ed<?Bcy,  notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  antiquity  m  so 
decidedly  agrtinst  it.  I  shall,  however,  in  the  following  pages, 
revert  the  arrangeracnt  of  those  nmuseuients,  and  begin  with 
buntings  which  naturally,  in  uiy  opinion,  claims  the  priority  of 
place. 

H— HUNTING  AMONG  THE  BRITONS. 

Dio  Nicceu&,  an  ancient  author,  speaking  of  the  inbabitants 
of  the  northern  parts  of  this  island,  tells  us,  they  were  a  tierce 
and  barbarous  people^  who  tilled  no  ground,  but  lived  upon  the 
depredations  they  committed  in  the  southern  districts,  or  upon 
the  food  they  procured  by  hunting.^  Strabo  also  says,  that  the 
dogs  bred  in  Britain  were  highly  esteemed  upon  the  coutincut, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  qualities  for  hunting;  and  these 
qualities,  he  seem«  to  bint,  were  natural  to  them,  and  not  the 
effect  of  tutorage  by  their  foreign  masters,^  The  infomiation 
derived  from  the  aboreM^ited  authors,  doei;  not  amount  (o  a  proof 
that  the  practice  of  hunting  was  familiar  with  the  Britons  col- 
lectively ;  yet  it  certainly  affords  much  fair  argument  in  the 
support  of  such  an  opinion  ;  for  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  pursuit  of  game  should  hare  been  confined  to  the 
uncultivated  northern  freebooters,  and  totully  neglected  by  t}ie 
more  civdised  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
We  are  well  ai^sured  that  venison  constituted  a  great  portion  of 
their  food,^  and  as  they  bad  in  their  pofisession  stich  dogs  sm 
were  naturally  prone  to  the  chase,  there  can  l»e  little  duubt  that 
they  would  exercise  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their 
favourite  diet ;  besides,  they  kept  large  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  both  of  vi  hich  required  protection  from  the 
wolves,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  that  infested  the  woods 
and  coverts,  and  must  frequently  have  rendered  huntuig  an  act 
of  absiolute  uectssity. 

If  it  be  grtuited  that  tht  Britons,  generally  speaking,  were 
expert  in  huuliitg,  it  is  siitl  uncertain  what  animals  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  chase;  we  know  however,  at  legist,  that  the  hare 
was  not  anciently  included  5  for  Ccesar  tells  us,  **  the  Britons 
did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  hares,  notwithiitandingthe  island  abounded 
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with  tiicui.'*  AikI  ill  is  abstineuce,  he  adds,  arost'  from  a  priu- 
ciple  of  religiou;  which  principle,  no  doubt,  prevented  thein 
from  being'  worried  to  death :  a  cruelty  reserved  for  more  en- 
lightened a^e^. 

Wc  do  not  fiodj  that,  during;  the  establishment  of  the  Romans 
m  Britain,  then  were  any  re!?trictive  laws  promulgated  respecting" 
die  killing'  of  game.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  e^tabljcihed 
maxim,  in  the  early  juntiprudence  of  that  people,  to  iuvesl  the  ' 
right  of  such  thinga  as  had  no  master  with  those  who  were  the 
first  possessors*  Wild  bea»sts,  birds,  and  fishes,  became  the 
property  of  lhf»se  who  first  could  take  them.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  Britons  were  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges; far,^  had  any  severity  been  exerted  to  prevent  the  dtv 
fit ruction  of  game,  such  laws  would  hardly  have  been  passed 
over  without  the  fclightest  notice  being  taken  of  iheni  by  the 
ancient  historians. 

IJl^UUNTING  AMONG  THE  SAXONS. 

The  Germans,  and  other  northern  nations,  were  ranch  more 
strongly  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field  than  the  Romans, 
and  accordingly  they  restricted  the  natural  rights  which  the 
people  claimed  of  bunting.  The  ancient  privileges  were  gradu* 
ally  withdrawn  from  them,  and  appropriated  b)'  the  chiefs  and 
leaders  to  themselves;  at  last  they  became  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  crowt;,  and  were  thence  extended  to  the  various  ranks 
and  dignities  of  the  state  at  the  royal  pleasure. 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and  probfibty  loitg  before  that 
period,  hunting  constituted  an  esseuttal  part  of  the  education  of 
a  young  nobleman.  Asscr  asi^urcs  us,  that  Alfred  the  great, 
before  be  was  twelve  years  of  age,  '*  was  a  most  expert  aud  active 
hunter,  and  excelled  in  all  the  branches  of  that  most  noble  art, 
to  which  he  applied  with  incessant  labour  and  amazing  success."^ 
It  is  certain  thut,  whenever  a  temporary  peace  gave  leisure  for 
relaxation,  hunting  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  pastimes  fo]. 
lowed  by  the  nobility  and  persons  of  opulence  at  that  period. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  dogs  proper  for  tlie  sport  should 
be  held  m  the  btgbei^t  estimation.  When  Athelstan,  the  graud- 
flOD  of  Alfred,  bad  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Brunantjurgti 
over  Constaiitine  king  of  Wales,  he  imposed  upon  him  a  yearly 
tribute  of  gold,  silver,  and  cattle;  to  which  was  also  added  a 
rcrtaiD   number  of  "  hawks,   and  i^barp-ticented   dogs,   fit  for 


1  C«Mr  Bel.  GU.  Ub.  n. 
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hunting  of  wild  bMist%.**  *  His  successor,  Eiigar,  remitted  ibe 
pecuiiiary  payment  on  condition  of  receiving  annually  the  skins 
of  three  hundred  wolves.^  We  do  not  find,  indeed,  that  the 
hawks  and  the  hounds  were  included  id  this  new  stipulation ; 
but  it  does  Ttot  seem  reasonable  that  Edg^r^  whO|  like  bis  pre- 
decessor, wa<;  extremely  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  should 
ha?e  given  up  that  part  of  the  tribute. 


BOOK  t. 


IV.— HUNTING  AMONG  THE  DANES. 

The  Danes  deriving  their  origin  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Saxons,  differed  little  from  them  in  their  manners  and  habitudes, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  in  their  amusements^  the  propensity  to 
hunting^t  however,  was  equally  coinmon  to  both.  When  Canute 
the  Dane  had  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Eng^lanJ, 
he  imposed  several  restrictions  upon  the  pursuit  of  gtime,  which 
were  not  only  rery  severe,  hut  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
unprecedented;  and  these  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of 
his  strong  attachment  to  this  favourite  pastime,  for,  in  other 
respects,  his  edicts  breathed  an  appearance  of  mildness  and 
regard  for  the  comforts  of  the  people. 


v.— HUNTtNG  DURING  1  HE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  SAXONS. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and  duringthe  short  restoration 
of  the  Saxon  monarchy,  the  sports  of  the  field  still  maintained 
their  ground.  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  disposition  seem^^ 
rather  to  have  been  suited  to  the  cloister  than  to  the  tlirone,  would 
join  in  no  other  secular  amusements ;  but  he  took  the  greatest 
delight,  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  "  to  follow  a  pack  of 
swift  hounds  In  pursuit  of  game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his 
voice,***  He  was  equally  pleased  with  hawking,  and  every  day, 
alter  divine  service,  he  spent  his  time  in  one  or  other  of  these 
favourite  pastimes.^  Harold,  who  succeeded  htm,  was  so  fond 
of  his  hawk  and  his  hounds,  that  he  rarely  travelled  without 
them.  He  is  so  represented  upon  the  famous  tapestry  of  Bayeux 
with  his  hounds  by  his  side  and  a  hawk  upon  his  band,  when 
brought  before  William  duke  of  Normandy.'  Travellin«J'  thus 
accompanied,  was  not  a  singular  trait  in  thecharacter  of  a  noble* 
man  at  this  period. 

1  Will.  MtlmtbuTj.  ITul.R«f,  Ani^loram,  lili.  ii.  etp,  6, 

*  Itiid.  €*p,  3.  *  Ibid,  ut  aup,  csp.  1.^.  4  TbiA, 

*  Mantfaucon  Montrcb.  Ffvt,  ud  DucaKl's  Aaglo-Normkq  AndqaitiM 
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Vl^HUNTINC  AMONG  THE  iNORMANS  OPPRESSIVELY  EXERCISED. 

During"  the  tyrannical  government  of  William  the  Norman^ 
and  hi*  two  sons  who  succeeded  him,  the  reHtricttons  concemingc 
rtie  killing  of  game  were  by  no  means  meliorated.  The  privi- 
leges of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests  were  confined  to  the  king 
and  his  favourites;  and,  to  render  these  receptacles  for  the 
beasts  of  the  cbape  more  capacious,  or  to  nuike  new  ones,  whole 
villages  were  depopulated,  nnd  places  of  divine  worship  over- 
thrown ;  not  the  least  rcgartl  being  patfl  to  (he  miseries  of  the 
Kuflbring  inhabitants^  or  the  cause  of  religion.  These  despotic 
proceedings  were  not  confined  to  royalty,  as  may  be  proved  from 
goof!  autbority,  I  need  not  mention  the  New  Forest,  in  Ilamp- 
sbiro,  made  by  the  elder  ^Villiam,  or  the  park  at  Woodstock  in 
Oxfordshire,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  Mailed  round 
with  stone  by  Henry  bis  «on.^  This  park.  Stone  tells  us,  wa« 
the  first  made  io  England.  The  royal  example -Wiis  first  followed 
by  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  a  park  at  ^V'edgenoke, 
near  Warwick,  to  preserve  his  deer  and  other  animals  for  hunt- 
ing; after  this  the  practice  of  park-making  became  geiieitd 
among  persons  of  opulence. 

This  Bubject  is  delineated,  with  great  force  of  cdouring,  hy 
fohn  of  Salisbury,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
severity  of  the  game  laws  was  somewhat  abated.  "  In  our  time," 
Gays  the  author,  ^'huntiug  and  hnwking  are  esteemed  the  mo^t 
honourable  employments,  and  most  escetlent  virtues,  by  our 
nobility ;  and  they  think  it  the  height  of  worldly  felicity  to 
spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in  these  diversions;  accordingly 
they  prepare  for  them  with  more  solicitude,  expense,  and  parade, 
tb;;tn  they  do  for  war;  and  pursue  the  wild  beasts  with  greater 
fury  than  they  do  the  eneuiies  of  their  country,  lly  constantly 
following  this  way  of  life,  they  lose  much  of  their  humanity, 
and  become  as  savage,  nearly,  as  the  very  brutes  they  bunt." 
He  then  proceeds  in  this  manner:  "Husbandmen,  with  their 
fiarmJess  herds  and  Hocks,  ore  driven  from  their  well  cultivated 
fiehls,  their  meadows,  and  their  pastures,  that  wild  beasts  may 
range  in  them  without  interruption."  He  adds,  aildrcssing  him- 
self to  his  unforluiiate  cottutrymen,  *'If  one  of  these  great  and 
merciless  hunters  shall  pass  by  your  habitation,  bring  forth 
hastily  all  the  refreshment  yon  have  in  your  house,  or  that  you 
Cfin  readily  buy,  or  borrow  from  your  neighbours;  that  you  may 

»  Wilt,  M»lo!sb«rv,  lib.  ^» 


not  be  involved  in  riiin,  or  eren  accused  of  treason.***  If  thm 
picture  of  Norman  tyranny  be  correcr,  it  exhibits  a  melancholy 
view  of  the  sufferings  to  wLich  the  lower  cla6?es  of  the  people 
vere  exposed;  in  short,  it  appears  that  these  haughty  Nimrods 
considered  tlie  murder  of  a  n)an  as  a  crime  of  le§«  mag^nilude 
ihaa  the  killing  of  a  single  beaist  appointed  for  the  chase, 

Vll— HUNTING  AND  HAWKING  AFTER  THE  CONQUEST. 

Kiu^  John  was  particularly  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
and  his  partiality  for  fine  horges^  hounds,  and  hawks,  is  evident, 
from  his  frequently  receivin^r  such  animals,  by  way  of  payment, 
instead  of  money,  for  the  renewal  of  grants^  fi.nes»  and  forfeitureR, 
belonging  to  the  crown. ^ 

la  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  favourite  amusement  was  re- 
duced to  a  perfe<  t  science,  and  regular  rules  established  for  its 
practice ;  these  rules  were  afterwards  extended  by  the  maetef 
of  the  game  belonging  to  king  Henry  IV,  and  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  his  snn,  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  Both  these  tracts 
are  preserved,  and  we  $haU  have  occasion  to  speak  a  little  fuller 
concerning  them  in  the  course  of  this  chapter, 

Edward  HI.  took  so  much  delight  in  hunting,  that  even  at 
the  time  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  France,  and  resident  In 
that  country,  he  had  with  him  in  his  army  sixty  couple  of  stag 
hounds,  and  as  many  bare  hounds,^  and  every  day  he  amused 
htmself  with  hunting  or  hawking. 

It  also  appears  that  many  of  the  great  lords  in  the  English 
army  had  their  hounds  and  their  hawks,  as  well  as  the  king; 
to  this  may  be  added,  from  the  same  author,  that  is,  Froissart, 
who  was  himself  a  wime^  to  the  fact^  that  Gaston  earl  of  Foix, 
a  foreign  nobleman  contemporary  with  king  Edward,  kept  up- 
wards of  ^ix  hundred  dogs  in  his  castle  for  the  purpose  of 
huntitig.  He  had  four  greyhounds  called  by  the  romantic  uaraes 
of  Tristram,  Hector,  Brute,  and  Roland.^ 

James  I.  preferred  the  amusement  of  hunting  to  hawking  or 
shooting.  It  is  said  of  this  monarch  that  he  divided  his  time 
betwixt  his  stand ish,  his  bottel,  and  his  hunting;  the  last  bed 
his  feir  weather,   the  two  former  his  dull  and  cloudy,*     One 


*  JohaD,  SamburietiiiB.de  Nugia  Cumliiun,  lib.  L  cap*  4. 

*  OlouQl'ii  Ancient  Tenure*,  p.  I5r>. 
"  Fort  cliipDi  et  cbi«D«  de  lerritj,"  FrgiMart.  Chron.  to),  i.  cap.  i 
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lime  when  he  was  on  a  hunting  party  near  Bury  SU  Edmuiid*, 
he  Baw  an  opulent  townsman,  ivho  bad  joined  the  chase,  **  very 
brare  in  his  apparel,  and  bo  glitteiing  and  radiant,  lliat  he 
ecIipBcd  all  the  court."  The  kitiff  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
name  of  this  gay  gentleman,  and  being  informed  by  one  of  his 
followers,  that  it  was  Lamme,  he  facetiously  replied,  "  Lamb, 
call  you  him  ?  1  know  not  what  kind  of  lamb  he  is»  but  T  am 
sure  he  has  got  a  fleece  upon  his  back ."'  Thus  it  seems  that 
even  the  puna  of  royalty  are  worthy  of  record. 

It  would  be  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  needless  task,  to  quote 
all  the  passages  that  occur  in  the  poetical  and  prose  writings  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  to  prove  that  this  favourite  pastime  had 
lost  nothing  of  its  relish  in  the  modem  limes  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  have  been  more  generally  practised.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  describing  the 
state  of  manhood,^  makes  a  young  gallant  to  say, 

Alua-bod  I  un,  therefore  I  me  ddjpgbt 

Tohimt  latl  ba«rk«,  to  nourishti  up  and  fide 

The  grejbodiiJe  to  tbe  codtw;,  tbe  hnwke  ta  th'  flighty 

And  to  beaUjde  a,  good  audi  luvtjr  vteik.1'' 

Thf^e  pun^uiti  are  said  by  latter  writers  to  have  been  tlcslruc- 
tive  to  the  fortunes  of  many  inconsiderate  young  heirs^  who, 
desirous  of  emulating  the  state  of  their  superiors,  have  kept 
their  horses, '  hounds,  and  bawks,  and  flourished  away  for  a 
short  time,  in  a  style  that  thetr  income  was  inadequate  to  sup« 
port.  Others  again,  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  proceed  so 
far,  contented  themselves  more  prudently  with  joining  the  parties 
tliut  were  hunting,  and  partook  wilh  them  the  pleasure  of  foU 
lowing  the  game. 

Vlll,— LAWS  RELATING  TO  HtJNTrNO. 

Laws  for  punishing  such  as  bunted,  or  destroyed  the  game, 
in  the  royal  forests,  and  other  precincts  belonging  to  the  crown, 
were,  as  we  have  just  hinted  above,  establisbetl  with  unpre<;e- 
dented  severity  by  Canute  the  Dane,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.  By  these  edicts  the  great  thanes,  biNbop«, 
and  abbots,,  were  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  king*s  chases:  but  all 
unqualified  persons  were  subjected  to  very  heavy  fines,  not  only 

'  H>tl.  MS.  No.  6395,  Kuonytaovn,  eDtiitei)  "  Merr^  PauAjreB  and  Jeuts." 
*  Sir  Thomu  Mok's  Poeriu.      S«e  aUo  WartOD'a  Hutoij  at  £agli«b  Foattj,  iU) 
vnL  ili.  pt  tOl. 
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for  hunting,  but  eren  for  disturbing  of  the  game.  If  a  gentlfs. 
tnaji,  or  an  inferior  thane,  killed  a  stag  in  the  king's  forests, 
lie  was  degraded  from  his  rank;  if  a  ceorl,  or  bushandmati, 
committed  the  same  offence,  he  was  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  if 
a  iilave  killed  one,  he  suffered  death.  Magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed, in  every  county,  or  shire,  to  put  these  laws  in  exeeutian, 
and  under  them  were  appointed  inferior  offieei^  or  gamekeepers, 
whose  province  it  was  to  apprehend  the  offenders*  ^  By  another 
law  enacted  by  the  same  monarch,  every  proprietor  of  land  had 
the  privilege  to  hunt  game  within  his  own  fields  and  woods  j  but 
might  not  pursue  them  into  the  royal  forests.^  This  prince  also 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  hunting,  or  hawking,  upoti  the  tab* 
bath  day.* 

The  severity  of  the  game  laws  was  rather  increaAed^  than 
abated,  under  the  governance  of  the  four  first  Norman  monarchs. 
Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  relaxed  iheir  efficacy;  rather,  1  pre- 
sume, by  not  commanding  them  to  be  enforced  with  rigour,  thnn 
by  causing  them  to  be  abrogated  ;  for  they  seem  to  have  virtually* 
existed  in  the  reign  of  king  John ;  and  occasioned  the  clause  in 
the  Fore«it  Charter^  insisting  that  no  man  should  forfeit  his  life, 
or  his  limbs,  for  killing  the  king's  deer; — but,  if  he  was  taken 
in  the  fact  of  stealing  venison  belonging  to  the  king,  he  should 
be  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  be 
imprisoned  for  one  year  and  cue  day  ;  and  after  the  ejcpiration 
of  that  time,  6nd  surely  for  bis  good  behaviour*  or  be  banished 
the  bnd,''  This  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  his  sou 
Henrv  111.  and  the  succeeding  monarchs. 


IX.— HUNTING  BY  THE  CLEHGV. 

Another  clause  in  the  same  charter  grants  to  an  archbiabop, 
bishop,  earl,  or  baron,  when  travelling  through  the  royal  forests, 
at  the  king'a  command,  the  privilege  to  kill  one  deer  or  two  in 
the  sight  of  the  forester,  if  he  was  at  hand ;  if  not,  tlTiey  were 
com/nandod  to  cause  a  horn  to  be  sounded,'  that  it  might  not 
appear  as  if  they  had  intended  to  steal  the  game. 

It  is  evident  that  this  privilege  was  afterwards  construed  into 
a  pennifi«ion  for  the  personages  named  therein  to  hunt  in  tlie 

^  Conatitui.  Caut.  R«-f .  dc  FDrcsU  apod  Spelou  Gloat,  et  Wilkiut,  Leg.  Su.  (v  1 16 

1  Legi»  Cnuti,  apud  Lambordj  cup.  7f .  ■  Ibid.  cap>  16> 

I  Cvudi  FottrMSt  cap.  11.  *  Fviat  corsare,  ibid,  txp,  17. 
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roral  chases  ;  but  the  words  of  die  charter  are  not  to  that 
ftinountt  and  ought,  says  Spelman^  to  be  taken  literally  as  they 
stind  in  the  translation  •  they  could  not  however,  at  any  rate, 
adds  he,  mean,  "  that  the  ecclesiastics  are  to  hunt  the  deer  them- 
selve§,  tor  they  suppose  them  to  be  no  hunters,  as  the  earls  and 
huTons  might  he;  and  therefore  it  is  not  said,  that  he ^lio claims 
the  venison  shall  hlow  the  horn,  hut  only  that  he  shall  c.ius.-  il 
to  be  soundi'd."' 

The  propensity  of  the  clergy  to  follow  the  iecutar  pastitncN, 
and  especially  those  of  hunting  and  hawking,  is  frecjueiitly 
reprobated  by  the  poets  and  TOoralists  of  the  former  tJrue>«. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Canterbury  Tales,  makes  the  monk  much  better 
Hkilled  in  riding-  and  hunting;,  than  in  divinity.  The  same  poet, 
afterwards,  in  the  Ploughman'*  Tale,  takes  occai$ion  to  accuse 
the  mottka  of  pride*  bertuise  they  rode  on  coursers  hke  kniglitii, 
baring  their  hawks  and  hounds  with  them.  In  the  some  tale  he 
severely  reproaches  the  priests  for  their  dii^^olute  manners,  saying, 
ibnt  many  of  them  thought  more  upon  hunting  with  their  dogs, 
and  blowing  the  horn,  than  of  the  service  they  owed  toGotl.^ 

The  prevalence  of  these  ex  ceases  occasioned  the  restric- 
tions, contained  in  an  cilict  established  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Richard  11.  which  prohibits  any  priest,  or  other  clerk,  not  po^ 
•eesed  of  a  benefice  to  the  yearly  amount  of  ten  pounds,  from 
keeping  a  greyhound,  or  any  other  dc^  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing j  neither  miglit  they  use  ferrits,  hayes,  nets,  hnre-pipes:^ 
cordsi,  or  other  engines  to  take  or  destroy  the  deer,  hares,  or 
rabbits,  under  the  penalty  of  one  year's  imprisonment.^  The 
dignified  clergy  were  not  affected  by  thi«i  statute,  hut  retained 
their  ancient  privilegw,  which  appenr  to  have  been  very  extensive, 
Ry  the  game  laws  of  Canute  the  Dane  they  were  permitted  to 
hunt  in  the  forests  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  and  these  prerogatives 
were  not  abrogated  by  the  Normans.  Henry  11.,  displeased  at 
(he  power  and  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  endeavoured  to 
render  these  grants  of  none  effect  j  not  hy  publicly  annulling 
Iheni,  but  by  putting  in  force  the  canon  law,  which  strictly  for- 
bade the  clergy  to  spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  hawking- : 
and  for  this  purpose,  having  obtained  permission  from  Uugti 


'  SprJman'ft  Antwer  t^  the  Ajmloi;;  for  Arcbbichop  Abbot. 

*  CkotrTtrarj  Tiil«i  by  Chaucer.     Ninrrfru  (IQMilioiu  might  b«  made  (ron  ottter 
vti'en  IB  tJditjoa  to  tboM  ti>ma  ,  bat  tlwj  mie  MiAooki  fur  Ay  putjtnM. 
■  Stat.  IS  Hkii.  U. 
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Pertroleonis,  the  Pope's  legate*  he  caused  a  law  to  be  mnde, 
authorising:  him  to  convene  the  oflTeiiders  before  the  secular 
fudges,  and  there  to  punis^h  thein.i^  The  establishment  of  this 
edict  was  probably  more  to  show  his  power,  than  really  to  re- 
strain them  from  bunting. 

X^HUNTLNG  AND  HAWKING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  BY  BISHOPS. fitc. 

The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  agi^s  hunted  with  great 
te,  having  a  large  train  of  retiiners  and  servants;  and  seme 
of  them  are  recorded  for  their  skill  in  this  fashionable  pursuit. 
Walter  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  an  excellent  hunter,  and  so  fond  of  the  sport,  that  at  the 
age  of  fourHcore  he  made  huntinn:  his  sole  employment,  to  the 
total  neglect  of  tlie  duties  of  his  office,'  In  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury an  abbot  of  Leicester  surpassed  all  the  sportsmen  of  the 
thne  in  the  art  of  hare  bunting;*  and  even  when  these  digni  tar  ic-« 
were  travel  I  jttg  from  place  to  i>lace,  upon  affairs  of  business, 
they  usually  had  both  hounds  and  hawk«  in  their  train.  FitZ' 
Stephen  assures  us^  that  Thomas  h  Becket,  being  sent  as  andjns- 
sador  from  Henry  II.  to  the  court  of  France,  assumed  the  slate 
of  a  eectilar  potentate;  and  took  with  him  ditgn  and  hawks  of 
ranous  ssorts,  such  as  were  used  by  kings  and  princes.'* 

The  clergy  of  rank*  at  nil  limes,  had  the  privilege  of  bunt ing- 
in  iheir  own  parks  and  inclofiures;  mid  therefore^  that  they  might 
not  be  prevented  from  follow  itig  this  favourite  pastime,  they  took 
care  to  have  such  receptides  fur  gume  belonging  to  their  prio- 
rieii*  At  ihe  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  see  of  Norwich,  only, 
was  in  the  pos.<%e;i9iiiou  of  no  less  than  thirteen  parks^  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  other  animals  for  the  chase.*  At  the  end  of  a  book 
of  Homilies  in  MS^  in  the  Cotton  Library,*"  written  about  the 
rcigu  of  Henry  Vl„  is  a  poem  containing  instructions  to  priests 
in  general,  and  ref|uiring  them,  among  other  things,  noi  to  en^ 
gage  in  "  hawkynge,  huntynge,  and  dawnsynge," 


XI^BtfNTING  AND  HAWKING  BY  LADIES. 
Tlie  ladies  often  accompanied  the  gentlemen  in  hunting  par- 
ties; upon  these  occa^sions  tt  was  usual  to  draw  the  game  into  h 

»  An.  fl  UcD,  IL  A,  D.  115T.  See  Spi-ltnui'i  Answer  to  tli*  Apology  far  Airli- 
biihofi  Ahtfot. 

•  H,  BleuBi'Ui.  ppiirt,  Iti.  p.  Bl  '  Knygliion,  f\md  DerFin  Script,  p.  t63. 

'  St«fibiini<i.  Tit.'S.  TLom.  *  VideSptlmnw  ot  »•}«■«. 
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smalt  compass  hy  tiieatis  of  ii)eto§ijres,  aiul  ttMiipurary  staiicla 
nere  made  for  them  to  be  spectators  of  the  sport  j  though  ia 
maiiy  tiistauces  they  joined  in  it,  &ud  fjliot  at  the  aitiiiials  as  ihey 
passeJ  by  them,  with  mrows,  AgTeea.b\e  to  the«e  mamier^,M'-htcJli 
custom  reconciled  to  the  fair  sex,  most  of  the  heroines  of  ro- 
mance are  said  to  be  fond  of  (he  sports  of  the  field.  In  an  old 
|)Dem  entitled  the  "  Squyer  of  lo^v^e  degre,''  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary promis«^s  his  daughter  that  in  the  morning  she  shall  go 
with  him  on  a  hunting  party,  arrayed  most  goi^geously  and 
riding  in  a  chariot  covered  with  red  velvet,  drawn  by 

Jennrtteft  of  Sp«yne  that  \>ea  to  wtiile, 
Tnpped  lo  the  grounil  wiili  vt-lvct  brigbt. 

In  tbe  field,  eays  he,  the  game  shall  be  inclotted  with  ncti^  and 
you  placed  at  a  stand  so  conveniently  that  the  liarts  and  the 
hinds  shall  come  close  to  yoii^ — 

Ye  ahill  be  tet  fet  such  a  tTjw% 

Thii  hirit  uid  h^nde  iIibII  cqsw  10  yoor  fj*(. 

He  then  conim<?ndB  the  music  of  the  bugle-horn—^ 

To  Ler«  ibt  bugle*  iliero  yblow 
With  llie^rr  bugles  in  tliat  place, 
And  •ereii  wcaiv  nchcs  at  bii  reebaiie 

tie  also  assures  her  that  she  should  hav 


A  lew  of  li«rhoufid»  with  htr  coiuake. 

The  harehound,  or  greyhound,  was  considered  as  a  very  valu- 
able present  in  former  tinies,^  anfi  especially  among  the  ladies, 
with  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  a  peculiar  favourite;  and 
therefore  in  another  metrical  roniance,  probably  more  ancient 
than  the  former,  called  "Sir  EgFainore,*' »  a  princess  tells  th^ 
knight,  that  if  he  was  inclined  to  hunt,  sbe  would,  as  an  espe- 
cial mark  of  her  favour,  give  him  an  excellent  greyhound,  eo 
swift  that  no  deer  could  escape  from  his  pursuit — 


*  Ganick'i  Collection  of  OU  Piny*,  K-  »i»U  ii. 

*  Tbe  foUowint  eiuacU  pn>«^e  Uq^  JuLd  to  liave  been  exceedingly jiutial  10  tht* 
hiad  of  doj^*.  RoU  tHp>  iv.  Reg.  Joban.  A.  D.  1S03,  flOf;.  costtab.  CvaCri»  d«Wt 
L>  martaa  «(  X  p«lfridM  ei  X  liiMaa  I.^porariorum,  Ice.  tbat  in,  fire  Lmiilrt-d  murk*, 
tni  boraea,  and  itn  leaabfR  of  frcvhound*! — An.  xi.  J  oh  an,  ISlO.  Rog.  dc  Mi>U«rtl 
i^d,  comp.  de  i  palfnda  i«)o«.itercDiteau  etS  ItiMi^  L«p'>ntuiavtn,  cue  nrifl  luuitAf 
Iritne,  and  tii  |re;i>oondai 

*  Ganick'a  CoUac  K.  Vdl.  X. 
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tneans  singular,  i»  taken  from  a  uianu^rript  il  tbc  Royal  Library, 
written  nnd  illuminated  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  ^  We 
may  also  observe,  that,  upon  these  occnsions,  the  female  Niiti« 
nids  (IiNpeniscd  with  the  method  of  riding'  be^^it  butted  to  the  mo- 
de)$ty  of  the  sex,  and  sat  astride  on  the  saddle  like  the  men ; 
but  this  indecorous  custotii,  1  trust,  was  ticFer  general,  nor  of 
\oug  coutiniiauce,  even  with  the  heroines  who  were  most  delighted 
with  these  masculine  exercises.  An  author  of  the  seventeenth 
century  speaks  of  another  fashion,  adopted  liy  the  fair  hunt- 
j-esses  of  the  town  of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  "  The  Bury  ladies,*' 
eays  he,  "  that  uscfl  hawking*  and  hunting,  were  once  in  a  great 
vaitie  of  wearing  breeches,"  which  it  seems  gave  rise  to  many 
severe  and  ludicrous  sarcasms.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
this  habit,  was  decency  in  ca^  of  an  accident.  But  it  was  ohm 
served  that  such  accidents  ought  to  be  prevented,  in  a  nianui^r 
more  consistent  with  tlie  delicacy  of  the  tsex,  that  is^  by  refraining 
Irom  those  dangerous  recreatiouK.^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  extremely  fond  of  the  chase,  and  the 
nobility  who  entertained  her  in  her  different  progresses,  made 
large  hunting  parties,  wbirb  she  usually  joined  when  the  weather 
was  favourable.  She  very  frequently  imlulge<l  herself  in  fol- 
lowing of  the  bounds*  **  Her  majesty,"  says  a  courtier,  writing 
to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  *'  is  well  and  excellently  diisiposed  to 
bunting,  for  every  second  day  nhe  is  on  horseback  and  continues 
ihe  sport  long."^  At  this  time  her  majesty  had  just  entered  the 
seventy^seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  she  was  then  at  her  palace 
at  Oatlauds.  Often,  when  she  was  not  disposed  to  hunt  herself, 
sht'  was  entertained  m  ith  the  sight  of  the  pastime.  At  Cowdrey, 
in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  lord  Montecute,  A.  D.  1&91,  one  day  aOer 
dimier  her  grace  saw  from  a  turret,  "  sixteen  bucks  all  having 
fayre   lawe,   pulled    downe    with    greyhounds  in    a  laund    or 

The  hunting  dresses,  as  they  appeared  at  the  commencement 
vf  lite  fifteenth  century,  are  given  from  a  manuscript  of  that 
lime,  in  tl^e  Ifarleiau  Cotlection.^ 


'  y.  D.  vii.  [la  Um  oti|;iiu]  dmnog,  wtd  od  Mr.  Strou'i  phve.  tba  §fant  pm- 
Btiin^  and  parmFd  t»  ia  a  liup  tout- tliei  t  but  for  tlie  purpo«e  of  incladtng  tH  the 
figurci  wnjim  ibr  ptcceiUag  p»^Ci  ^x'  1^>  on  lionebkcli  ia  placed  abovej  uutead  oS 
behind  tbe  femiJe  artlicr,] 

■  MS.  Hit).  6S9h.     Uern  PaMige*  and  Jeuu.  ait.  S^. 

*  Bowliod  WLftf  to  Sir  fioberi  itAney,  daii'd  Svpu-mber  tfl,  A.IX  1600* 
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XH.— PIUVILEGES  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  LONDON  TO   HUNT 
AND  HAWK. 

Tbe  citizens  of  LoikIod  were  permitted  to  Luiit  autJ  Imwk  in 
certain  districts.  And  one  of  the  clauses,  in  the  royal  charter 
g^nted  to  them  hy  Htnry  I.,  runs  to  this  purport :  *•  The  citizens 
vt'  London  may  have  chases,  and  hunt  as  well^  and  m  fully,  as 
their  ancestors  have  had ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Chdtre,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Surry.** '  Hence  we  find,  that  these  privileges  were 
of  ancient  ^itandin;^.  They  were  also  confirmed  by  the  succeeding; 
charters.  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  towards  tbe  close  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  says,  that  tho  Londoaerg  delij^ht  themselves  wUli 
hawk!!  and  hounds,  for  they  have  the  liberty  of  hunting  in  Mid- 
dleseXf  Hertfordshire,  all  Chilton,  and  iu  Kent  to  the  waters  o* 
Grey,'  which  differis  somewhat  from  the  statement  in  ihe  charter. 
These  exercises  were  not  much  followed  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  for  Mant  of  taste 

*■  Uoitlaad't  Hilt.  London,  book  L  di*[).  & 

*  Siejihuudcs  Dfaciipt,  L^udotu 
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for  the  amiiiement^  says  Stow  but  for  Icisiire  to  pursue  it,' 
Strypf,  however,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  I.,  reckons  among 
the  modem  amusements  of  the  Londoners,  "  Riding*  on  horseback 
and  hunting  with  my  Lord  Mayor*e  bounds*  when  the  eomznon' 
liunt  goes  out**' 

This  common-hunt  of  (he  citizens  is  ridiculed  in  an  old  ballad 
<^l]ed  the  **  London  Customs,*'  publiished  in  D'Urfey'e  Col- 
iectiou,^  I  shall  select  the  three  following  stanzas  only. 

Nut  ones  ft  jn;  iato  EaMx  k  huAting  thejr  go  ; 

To  lee  >m  pu*  aloDg,  O  'di  a  maat  pttttf  *bmw  t 

Thitmgb  Cheapsidt  and  Fenchurch -street,  snd  fo  to  AldgKte  {jump, 

Kach  nun  wiih  '»  BpuT*  ie'*  borte*  iddei,  nd  li»  Inck-iwonl  crow  la*  rump. 

!kt;  lord  he  tikem  uttiS  in  band  to  beat  ttie  buslie-r  o'er ; 

I  matt  confeH  it  wad  a  work  he  neW  hud  float*  before* 

A  crratore  bounce tb  from  a  butL,  whicb  mads  ih&ia  a]]  to  litigb  ; 

nfy  lord!,  lie  cried j  a  bare  a  hare,  but  it  pror'd  ftn  Kaaei  ctlf. 

And  wlieo  tbey  bad  done  their  apcrrt,  tbey  came  to  Locidon  where  ibej'  dwell, 
Tbeir  faeea  all  m  torn  and  acratch'd,  their  wi? esacaice  knew  thrai  well ; 
For  'twai  a  very  great  tnercj.  So  many  ^icap'd  alive, 
For  of  twenty  saddles  carried  ootj  they  brought  again  but  Gv»> 

Privileges  to  hunt  in  certain  districts,  were  frefjuenlly  gniuted 
to  individuals  either  from  favour,  or  as  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices. Richard  L  gave  to  Henry  de  Grey,  of  Codnor,  the  manor 
of  Turroe,  in  Essex,  with  permi.«sion  to  hunt  the  bare  and  the 
fox,  in  any  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  excepting  only  the 
king^s  own  demesne  pnrks;  and  this  special  mark  of  the  royal 
favour  was  confirmed  by  his  brother  John,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne.* 

Otiiers  obtained  grants  of  laud,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
an  annua)  tribute  in  horses,  hawks,  and  bounds.  And  here  I 
cannot  help  noticing  a  curious  tenure,  by  which  Bertram  de 
Criol  held  the  manor  of  Setene,  or  Seaton^  in  Kent,  from  Ed- 
ward L;  he  was  to  provide  a  man,  called  "  veltarius/*  or  bunts- 
man/  to  lead  three  greyhounds  when  the  king  weat  into  Gascony, 
so  long  OB  a  pair  of  shoes,  valued  at  fourpence,  should  last  bim.^ 


y 


'  Stow^t  Surrey  of  t^adon,  vol.  i.  p.  iS^, 

*  "  PilU  to  Purge  Melancboly/''  I7't9,  tdI.  it.  p.  it. 

*  BlodDl'a  Ancient  Tenarca. 

*  Oi  "  vautranua,"  which  Bloont  derivea  from  the  French  vanltte,  a  moBfrel 
boond,  and  auppoaca  tfa«  name  to  ligtiify  an  infenor  buntaman  ;  and  tbia  Dpiniaq  I 
have  adopted. 

*  K  e.  An.  3-t  £!d«mid  L  No,  37,  Richard  Rockealey  held  the  luat  lud  by  tbv 
*une  tennie,  in  (be  lecond  year  of  Edward  H.     BlouDt  ut  ntpra. 
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XIIL— TWO  KARLV   fREATlSES  ON  HUNTING- 

[  liave  mentioned  two  treatises  upon  bunting'^  in  a  former  part 
{ihe  first  section)  of  this  chapter;  the  earliest  of  them  was  ori- 
o^inally  written  in  French,  by  William  Twici,  or  Twety,  grand 
hunUiman  to  king  Edward  11,'  I  have  necer  seen  the  French 
tract,  but  the  manuscript  ]  spoke  of  is  in  English,  and  from  its 
appearance  nearly  coeval  with  the  original,  but  the  naine  &f 
John  GyfTord  is  joined  to  that  of  Twety,  and  both  of  them  are 
said  to  be  '*  maisters  of  the  game  "  to  king  Edwardj^  and  to  bare 
v'ompoRed  this  treatise  upon  "  the  crafte  of  liunlynge."  The 
other-,  ajs  before  ohserred,  was  written  fiy  tbe  master  of  the  game 
to  Henry  IV.  for  the  use  of  prince  Henry  his  son,  and  is  liille 
more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  fanner  tract.*  The  Book  of 
St.  Albans,  so  called  because  it  wa.<i  printed  there,  contains  the 
first  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  hunting  that  ever  appeared 
from  the  press.  It  is  however  evidently  compiled  from  the  two 
tracts  above  mentioned,  notwithstanding  tbe  legendary  authority 
of  Sir  Tristram,  quoted  in  the  begintiing.  The  Book  of  St. 
Atbnns  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Juliana  Barnes,  or  Berners, 
the  sister  of  lord  Beruers,  and  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sop^. 
well,  about  the  year  1481,  and  was  printed  soon  afterwards. 
This  book  contains  two  other  tracts,  jhe  one  on  hawking,  and 
the  other  on  heraldry.  It  hai$  been  reprinted  several  times,  and 
under  different  titles,  with  &ome  additions  am?  ainetidiuents,  but 
the, general  information  is  the  same. 


XIV.— NAMES  OF  BEASTS  OF  SPORT. 

Twici  introduces  the  subject  with  a  kind  of  poetical  prologue;, 
in  which  be  gives  ua  the  names  of  the  animals  to  be  pursued  • 
and  these  are  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  lirst  class  contains  four,  which,  we  are  informed,  may  be 
properly  called  beasts  for  hunting,'  namely,  the  hare,  tlie  hart, 
the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar.^ 

The  second  class  contains  the  namcBof  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 

'  Euiiiled  "Art  ie  Venerie  le  qu*l  Maietre  CiiiiJUniie  Twici  fenour  le  Roy  duigle- 
tnre  fiat  ea  sod  temps  fer  apraiidre  Amtira  ;  or  tLe  Art  at  Uuniiiig,  which  Mr,  Wuk- 
Twid,  htiotiouu)  lo  tbe  king  of  Koj^litad,  niKile  (oi  tbe  iDacmctuu)  of  othen."  See 
Wu-to&'fl  HigU  Eug.  Poetry,  vol,  ii.  p.  iSl> 

'  Cotton  MS,  Veipaaiui,  B.  lii. 

*  US,  JJvU    Thv  book  is  emilJed  "  Ths  Mtisuc  of  tLe  Gsme." 

*  The  Book  of  St-  Albaui,  I  fancy,  by  nuitike,  plui*  tlte  witd  ni«  tat  Uie  Milt) 
boir 
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and  ihey  are  five;  that  is  to  sty,  the  buck,  (he  doe>  the  fox^ 
the  martin,  and  the  roe,* 

In  the  third  class  we  find  three,  that  are  said  to  afTord  *'gTe«te 
dysporte"  in  the  pursuit,  and  they  are  denominated,  the  grey 
or  badger,  the  wihl-eat  and  (he  otter. 

Most  of  the  books  upon  hunting  agree  in  the  number  and  namee 
of  the  first  class;  but  respecting  the  second  and  third  they  are 
not  so  clear.  The  beasts  of  the  cha^e  in  some  are  more  nmlti- 
Ikrious,  and  divided  into  two  classes:  the  first  called  beasts  of 
Bweet  flight,  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  bear,  the  rein  deer,  the 
elk,  and  the  apytard,  which,  as  the  author  himself  informs  us,  i^ 
a  hart  one  hundred  years  old.  fii  the  second  class,  are  placed 
the  AdimaH,  the  fitchat,  or  fitch,  the  cat,  the  grey,  the  fox,  the 
weselt  the  martin,  the  squirrel,  the  white  rat,  the  otter,  the 
stoat,  and  the  pole-cat;  and  these  are  said  to  be  beasts  ofstiuk*- 
ing  flight** 

XV*— WOLVES. 

The  reader  may  possibly  be  surprised,  when  he  casts  hts  eye 
over  the  foregoing  list  of  auimnls  for  hunting,  at  seeing  thp 
names  of  several  that  do  not  exist  at  this  time  in  England, 
and  especially  of  the  wolf,  because  he  will  readily  recollect  the 
story  so  commonly  told  of  their  dcj^truction  during  the  reign  of 
Edgar.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Edgar  gave  up  the  fine  of 
gold  and  silver  imposed  by  bis  uncle  AtheUtan,  upon  Constan- 
tino the  king  of  Wales,  and  claimed  in  its  stead  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  three  hundred  wolves*  skins;  because,  say  the  his- 
torians, the  extensive  woodland,!;  and  covert*,  abounding  at  that 
time  in  Britain,  affonled  shelter  for  the  wolves,  which  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  especially  in  the  districts  bordering 
upon  M'ales.  By  this  prudent  expf^Iient,  add  they^  in  less  than 
four  years  the  whole  Uland  was  cleared  from  those  ferocious 
animals,  without  putting  his  subjerts  to  the  least  expense;  but, 
if  this  record  be  taken  in  its  full  latitude,  and  the  suppo«iitiou 
established,  that  the  wolves  were  totally  exterminated  in  Britain 
during  the  reign  of  Edgar,  more  will  certainly  be  admitted 

>  lliti  Book  of  St.  AlbiDi  ftddf,  ibu  &1)  «chvt  kiadi  of  b«ut*  tubjcct  lohcmtirtg  un 
(a  be  called  "  RftakalJ,"  dprived,  t  lupiiofte,  ftvni  the  Skxoo  word  pftpCak,  wLicli  itgiufes 
*  !««n  beut,  or  oae  of  no  wonb^ 

*  Tb«  word  h  ibe  onginiil  US.  !■  wntl«ii  fate  ud  tvilr,  whkb  I  unceivt  to  bf 
PrvDcb,  md  tlini  tbe  ioterp  rlitilm  I  hSTB  gifcu  of  ffi^bt  will  be  |in)per.  The  mfiuiici^ 
m,  tbwl  Uw  litter  lv«vc  ■  K«tii  behind  iLem  nhea  titey  ure  cLasmI* 
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(han  Ji  consusknt  witli  the  truth,  as  certain  docunietits  cleiLrly 
prove. 

The  words  of  Willinnj  of  Malmsbnry  relative  to  wolves  in 
Edgar's  time  are  to  tliis  pnrport.  "  He,  Edgar,  imposed  a  tribute 
n|)on  the  kin<;r  of  "H  ales  exacting  yearly  three  hundred  wolves. 
This  tribute  continued  to  be  paid  for  three  years*  but  ceased 
ttpon  the  fourth,  because  nftllftm.  ne  filterhis  posae  tHt.'e«fre  pro" 
JesMUt;  it  was  said  that  he  <:ould  not  Bnd  any  more;"'  that 
s,  in  Vl'ales,  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  was  permitted 
lo  hunt  them  nut  of  his  own  doniinioiLs* 

As  respects  the  existence  of  wolvcis  lu  Engmnd  afterwards, 
and  till  a  much  later  period  ;  it  appeiirg,  that  in  the  tenth  year 
of  William  I.  Kobert  de  Umft^nville,  kiught,  held  the  lordship, 
&c.  of  RiddJesdale^  in  the  county  of  Northurabcrlaudt  by  service 
uf  defending  that  part  of  the  country  from  enemies  and  "wolves,"^ 
Also  in  tlie  forty-third  year  of  Edward  HI.  Thomas  Engaine 
held  lands  m  Pitchley,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  by  ser- 
vice of  finding  at  his  own  cost  certain  dogs  lor  the  destruction 
of  wolves,  foxes,  &c,  in  the  counties  of  North flinpton,  Butland, 
Oxford,  Essex*  and  Buckingham.*  As  late  as  the  eleventh  year  of 
Henry  VI.  Sir  Robert  Plumptoa  held  one  "bovate  of  land,  in  the 
county  of  Ncltinghiim,  called  Wolf  hunt  land,  by  service  of 
winding  a  horn,  and  cha^iing  or  frighting  the  wolves  in  the 
forest  of  Shirewood.* 


XVI,— tJOGS  OF  THE  CHASE. 

In  the  manuscripts  before  mentioned  we  find  (he  following 
names  for  the  dogs  employed  in  the  sports  of  the  fieW  ;  that  is 
to  say,  raches,  or  bound;^ ;  nmning  bounds,  or  harriers,  to  chase 
hares;  and  greyhounds^  which  were  favourite  dogs  with  the 
sportsmen;  alauntca,  or  bull-dogs,  these  were  chiefly  used  for 
hunting  the  boar;  thomastiflTis  also  said  to  be  **  a  good  honnde" 
for  hunting  the  wild  hoar;  the  i^paniel  was  of  use  in  hawking* 
**  hys  crafte/'  says  the  author,  "  is  for  tbe  perdricb  or  patridge, 
and  the  quaile;  and,  when  taught  to  couch,  he  is  very  service- 
able to  the  fowlers,  who  take  those  birds  with  nets,"  There 
must,  I  presume,  have  been  a  vast  number  of  other  kinds  of 
dogs  known  in  England  at  this  period  ;  these,  however,  are  all 
that  the  early  writers,  upon  the  subject  of  hunting,  have  thought 

•  Hist,  Reg.  Afigl.  UU*ii-  cap.  8.  *  Testa  Ne?eIlL 

'  Meab.  13,  *  Ibid.     See  mot*  tn  BbHnl'B  Ancifllil  Ttnuit*. 
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proper  to  eimmemte.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  list  is  en- 
Inr^^ed;  besides  thoi^e  already  oRiried,  we  find  bai^tards  and  moii^ 
grels,  lemors,  kenets,  terrours,  butcher's  hounds,  dunghill  dogtt, 
trindeUtaird  dogs^  "  pryckereard  "  curs,  and  ladles  biusll  pup- 
pies.* 

There  formerly  existed  a  very  cruel  law,  which  subjected 
alt  the  dogs  that  were  found  in  the  royal  chases  and  forests, 
excepting^  such  as  belonged  to  privileged  pensons,  to  ()e  maimed 
by  having  the  left  claw  cut  from  their  feet,  unless  they  were 
redeemed  by  a  fine ;  this  law  probahly  originated  with  ibe  Nor- 
mans, and  certainly  was  iti  force  iii  the  reign  of  Henry  I.' 


XVII.-^DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  HUNTING. 

Several  methods  of  hunting  were  practised  by  the  sportstnen 
of  this  kingdom^  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  frot.  Sometinics 
this  exercise  took  place  in  tbe  open  country;  sometimes  in  woods 
and  thickets;  and  sometimes  in  parks,  chases^  and  forests, where 
the  game  was  usually  eticlosed  with  a  haye  or  fcnce^work  of 
netting,  snppurted  by  posts  driven  into  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  manner  of  hunting  at  large  needs  no  deseriptton ; 
but,  as  the  method  of  killing  game  within  the  enclosures  is  now 
totally  laid  aside,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  how  it  was  perforined,  and  particularly  when  the  king  with 
the  nobility  were  present  at  the  sport.  All  the  preparations  and 
ceremonies  necessary  upon  the  occasion  are  set  down  at  large  in 
the  manuscript  made  tor  ihe  use  of  prince  Henry,  mentioned 
before;^  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows. 

When  the  king  should  thiuk  proper  to  hunt  the  hart  in  the  parks 
or  forests,  either  with  bows  or  greyhounds,  the  master  of  the  gatue, 
and  the  park-keeper,  or  the  forester,  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  pleasure,  was  to  see  that  every  thing  be  provided  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose^  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sheritf  of  the 
county,  wherein  the  hunting  was  to  be  performed,  to  furnish  fit 
stabling  for  the  king's  horses,  and  carts  to  take  away  the  dead 
gaine.  The  hunters  and  officers  under  the  forester,  with  thelt 
assistants,  were  commanded  to  erect  a  sufficient  number  of  tempo- 
rary buildings*  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  family  and  their  train; 

^  "  nDoke  of    linukis^    khJ    hiiQting/*  without  data^  fcjjriatetj  wiUi  the  liltt  of 
*  A  Jewell  fur  GeBihe."     Lood.  tfil*. 

*  See  BloifDL'i  A&tknt  Tenure*,  uttSutt^an.  6tr.  •  Page*  1?.  sec,  siU. 

*  Tli«y  ueo^kd  "  lh«t«"  or  "  l»«m"  ia  tbe  MS,  tttd  mi^Ui  jioHibl  v  be  t«in]ionu]i) 
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andf  if  I  undersrand  my  author  clearly,  these  buildings  were  di- 
rected to  be  covered  with  green  boughs,'  to  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  shading  the  company  and  the  tiountls  from  the  henl 
of  the  sun,  and  to  protect  them  from  any  inconveniency  in  case 
of  foul  weather.  Early  in  the  morning',  upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the  sport,  the  master  of  the  game,  with  the  officers  deputed 
by  him,  was  to  sec  that  the  jrrey hounds  were  properly  placed, 
and  the  person  nominated  to  blow  the  horn,  whose  office  was  to 
watch  what  tind  of  gnme  wfis  turned  out,  and,  by  the  manner 
of  winding-  his  bom,  signify  the  same  to  the  company,  that  they 
might  be  prepare<l  for  its  reception  upon  its  quitting  the  cover, 
Proper  persons  were  then  to  be  appointed,  at  different  parts  of 
the  enclosure,  to  keep  the  populace  at  due  distance.  The  yeo- 
men of  the  king's  bow,  and  the  groomsi  of  his  tutored  gtey- 
bounds,^  had  in  charge  to  secure  the  king's  standing,  and  pre^ 
vent  any  noise  being  made  tu  disturb  the  game  before  the  arrival 
of  bis  majesty.  When  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility  were 
conducted  to  the  places  appointed  for  their  reception^  the  master 
of  the  jsfame,  or  his  lieutenant,  sounded  three  long  mootes,  or 
blasts  with  the  horn,  for  the  uncoupling  of  the  hart  hounds. 
The  game  was  then  driven  from  the  cover,  and  turned  by  the 
huntsnien  and  the  hounds  so  as  to  pass  by  the  stands  belonging 
to  the  king  and  queen,  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  per- 
mitted to  have  a  share  in  the  pastime  j  who  might  eitlier  shoot 
at  them  with  their  bows,  or  pursue  them  with  the  greyhounds, 
at  their  pleasure.  We  are  then  Informed  that  the  game  which 
the  king,  the  queen,  or  tlie  prince  or  princesses,  slew  with  their 
own  bows,  or  particularly  commanded  to  be  let  run,  was  not 
liable  to  any  claim  by  the  huntsmen  or  their  attendants ;  hut 
of  all  the  rest  that  was  killed  they  had  certain  parts  assigned 
to  tbem  by  the  master  of  the  game,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom. 

This  arrangement  was  for  a  royal  bunting,  but  similar  pre- 
parations were  made  upon  like  occasions  for  the  sport  of  the 
great  barons  and  dignified  clergy.  Their  tenants  sometimes 
held  lands  of  them  by  the  service  of  finding  men  to  enclose  the 
grounds,  and  drive  the  deer  to  the  stands  whenever  it  pleased 
their  lords  to  hunt  them.' 


*  The  paditge  rana  ihcu  in  the  MS.  "  the  fcwUeiFn  onghl  to  Bulte  fftjra  logge*  of 

gTFAe  bou^bet  «(  iheir  treitei,"  ^. 

*  Cliatnued  ^jLouadt-t,  MS.  *  S«(!  Btonat'i  Aocient  Tenuna. 
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XTOL— HirVTING  TERMS— SKASONS  FOR  HUiniNG. 

Tfterc  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  langTiftge  invented  by  the  sports- 
men of  the  mMdle  ages,  which  it  was  neeessajry  for  every  lover 
of  the  chase  to  be  acquainted  with. 

AVben  beast*  weot  together  in  comf>aniee,  there  was  said  to 
be  a  pride  of  tiona;  a  tepe  of  leopards;  an  hord  of  harts,  ot 
bucks,  and  of  all  sorts  of  deer;  a  Itevy  of  roes;  a  sloth  ot 
bears;  a  singular  of  boars  -  a  sownder  of  wild  swine;  a  dryfk 
of  tame  swine  j  a  route  of  wolves;  a  h  arras  of  horses;  a  rag 
of  a>tt8;  a  stud  of  inarea  ;  a  pace  of  asses  ;  a  hareii  of  mules  j 
a  team  of  oxen  ;  a  drove  of  kine;  a  flock  of  sheep;  a  tribe  of 
goats;  a  stulk  of  foxes;  a  cele  of  badgers;  a  nche«s  of  mar- 
tins; a  fesynes  of  tirrets;  a  buske  or  a  down  of  hares;  a  nest 
of  rabbits;  a  clowder  of  cati\  and  a  keodel  of  young  cats;  a 
shrewdness  of  apes;  and  a  labour  of  moles. 

And  also,  of  animals  when  tbcy  retired  to  rest;  a  hart  wast 
said  to  be  harbored^  a  buck  lodged^  a  roebuck  bedded,  a  hare 
formed,  a  rabbit  set,  &c. 

Two  greyhounds  were  calb;d  a  brace,  three  a  leash,  but  two 
spaniels  or  harriers  were  trailed  a  couple.  We  have  also  a  mute 
of  hounds  for  a  munber,  a  kcnel  of  raches,  a  litter  of  whelps, 
and  u  cowardice  of  curs. 

It  is  well  worthy  notice,  that  this  sort  of  phraseology  was  nat 
confined  to  birds  and  beasts,  and  other  parts  of  the  brute  cre^ 
ation,  but  it  was  extended  to  the  various  ranks  and  prufest^ionH 
of  meu,  as  the  specimen,  which  I  cannot  help  ad<ling,  will  suf- 
ficteiiily  tlemonstrate ;  the  ap|jlication  of  some  of  them,  will,  ] 
trust,  be  thought  apt  enough: — 

A  state  of  princes;  a  ^kiitk  of  friars;  a  skulk  of  thieves;  an 
observance  of  hermits;  a  lying  of  pardoners;  a  subtiltie  of  Ser- 
jeants; an  untruth  of  somptiers;  a  multiplying  of  husbands;  an 
iacredibitity  of  cuckolds  ;  a  safeguard  of  porters;  a  stalk  of  fo- 
rioters;  a  blast  of  huuters;  a  draught  of  butlers;  a  temperance  of 
cooks;  a  melody  of  harpers;  a  poverty  of  |>ipers;  a  drunkenship 
of  coblers;  a  disguising  of  taylors;  a  wandering  of  tinkers;  a 
nialeperttus.'i  of  pedlars;  a  figlning  of  beggars;  a  rayfu!,  (that 
is,  a  netful,)  of  knaves;  a  blush  of  buys;  a  bevy  of  ladies;  a 
ttonpatience  of  wives;  a  gagle  of  women;  a  gagit?  of  geese;  a 
superfluity  of  uuns;  and  a  herd  of  harlots,     Siiiiilar  terms  were 
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applied  to  inanimate  things,  as  a  caste  of  bread,  a  duafier  of 
grapes^  a  clasto'  of  nata^  &c. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  long,  and,  I  fear,  tedious  chapter 
with  *'the  seasons  for  alle  sortes  of  venery;"  and  the  ancient 
books  upon  hunting,  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  this  point. 

The  *'  time  of  grace "  begins  at  Midsummer,  and  lasteth  to 
Holyrood-day.  The  fox  may  be  hunted  from  the  Nativity  to 
the  Annanciation  of  our  Lady ; '  the  roebuck  from  Easter  to 
Michaelmas ;  the  roe  from  Michaelmas  to  Candlemas ;  the  hare 
front  Michaelmas  tn  Midsummer;  (lie  wolf  as  the  fox ;  and  the 
boar  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Purification  of  our  Lady 

*  Sm)  tbe  Encyclopedia  Brition'fia,  art.  Huatiog. 
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I,  Hmwking  pnctis«d  bv  the  NobiLity.^ — IL  Its  Origin  not  welt  kbOWB  ; — Afftvoorttt 
AmoKmeat  vkb  the  Suons. —  111.  KomaQUc  Storj  rel)ili«'o  tu  Hulking. — JV. 
Gnad  FbIcooft  of  Fmnce,  hia  Stale  aiiti  Pnrilegva.— ^V.  Edward  III.  partinl  to 
fiAwking  ; — Sir  lliomu  jermiii. — VI<  LidiM  food  of  Hftwking. — VIl.  Ita  D«* 
clioe. — VIII.  Haw  it  was  perfortacd. — IX.  EffibeUisliiaetiti  of  tbe  tiawk. — 
X»  TrenUee*  concemmg  lUwking  ; — Sopentitious  Cure  of  HawkB. — X!,  L«wa 
reipectiiig  HBwks.-^XlL  Th«i;  grew  Value, — XI 11.  The  different  St>KtGs  of 
Hjiwka,  mad  ibeir  AppTopmlioQ. — XIV.  Ternu  u*ed  in  Hawking. — XV.  Fowling 
•ad  FUluDg  J — The  Stalkiog  Horse  ; — LowbeUing' 

I^HAWKINC  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 

Hawking,  or  the  art  of  trainings  ami  flying  of  hawk«,  Hot  tbe 
purposR  of  catching'  other  birds,  is  very  frequenlly  called  fal- 
conry or  fauconry  j  and  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the 
hawks  is  denominated  the  falconer,  but  never  I  believe  the 
hawker.  The  sport  \s  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  those 
amusements  that  can  only  be  practisinJ  in  the  conntryj  and  pro- 
bably it  obtained  this  precedency  from  its  beings  a  pastime  so 
generally  followed  by  the  nobility,  not  in  this  country  only,  but 
also  upon  the  continent.  Persons  of  high  nink  rarely  appeared 
without  their  dogs  and  their  hawks;  the  latter  ibey  carried  with 
them  when  they  journeyed  from  one  country  to  another/  and 
sometimes  even  when  they  went  to  battle,  and  would  not  part 
with  them  to  procure  their  own  liberty  when  taken  prisoners. 
Sometimes  they  formed  part  of  the  train  of  an  ecclesiastic,^  These 
birds  were  considered  as  ensigns  of  nobility  :  and  no  action  could 
be  reckoned  more  dishonourable  to  a  man  of  rank  than  to  give  up 
his  hawk.^  The  ancient  English  illuminators  have  uniformly 
distinguished  the  portrait  of  king  Stephen  by  giving  him  >i 
hawk  upon  hts  band,  to  signify,  I  presume,  by  that  eymbol, 
that  he  was  nobly,  though  not  royally  born."' 

Sebastian  Brant,  a  native  of  Germany,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Stultifera  Navis,  the  Ship  of  Fuols,  published  townrdfi 


*  See  p.  4.  MC  V,  '  See  p.  11.  arc  K. 
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iht*  conclusinn  of  the  fifteenth  century,  accase^  his  countryiueii 
of  bringing  their  liBwks  ami  hounds  into  tbe  chnrcliefi,  and  in- 
terrupting the  divine  service  J  which  indecency  he  severely  ri&- 
probnte^  and  with  the  grcntest  justtctf.  The  passage  is  thus 
tmnslattd  by  Alexander  Barclay  :' 

Into  the  chincb  thtn  comet  «aather  mUe, 
WitLouteu  tlefotion,  jt^lling  up  uid  dowa, 
Or  to  hti  Betae,  and  '«ho^e  hU  gvded  cole. 
Another  on  U»  fiste  *  spuhawke  ot  fawcone, 
Or  else  a  cokow  ;  wnating  «ii  Uts  ihone  ; 
flefare  Clta  lulteT  Ue  ta  hiui  fn  dotli  wmaiitr, 
Witb  even  u  ^r»C  derotioa  tu  doth  ■  gandrr. 
In  comei  KDotlier,  bin  boundec  at  bii  Utyk, 
Wlib  lyaet  asd  Ie»eB,  ud  other  bie  bagi^nge  } 
Hit  dng^ea  barte,  ao  ibai  wiihouten  fWjIc, 
Tbe  wbole  church  is  troubled  by  their  oytrsge. 


11.— ORIGIN  OF  HAWKING. 

I  conimt  trace  the  origin  of  hawking  to  an  earlier  period  than 
the  middle  of  tbe  fourth  century.  Juliu8  Firiuieus,  who  Hveci 
about  that  time,  is  the  fin»t  Latin  author  that  speaki^of  falconerR^ 
and  the  art  of  tenching  one  species  of  birds  to  fly  af^er  and 
catch  others.^  Pliwy  is  thought  to  bare  attributed  a  sport  of  this 
kin<l  to  the  inhabitants  of  n  certain  district  in  Thrace»  but  his 
words  arc  too  obscnre  for  much  dcpcntlauce  to  be  placed  upon 
ihein.^  An  English  writer,  upon  what  authority  I  know  not, 
says,  that  hawking  was  first  invented  and  practised  by  Frederic 
Barbaroswa,  when  he  besieged  Uouie.'*  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  very  rertain  that  thisaniusenient  was  d iscovered  abroad,  where 
it  became  fashionable,  some  time  !>efore  it  was  known  in  this 
cotmlry  ;  the  periwl  t*f  it«  introduction  cannot  be  clearly  deter- 
mined ;  but,  about  tfte  middle  of  tlie  eighth  century,  Winifred, 
or  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mon^*,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Eof'land,  preiiented  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  one  hawk  and 
two  falcons;  and  a  khig  of  the  Mercians  recjuested  the  same 
Winifred  to  send  to  him  two  falcons  tliat  had  been  trained  to  kilt 
cranes.*  Eu  the  succeeding  century,  tbe  sport  was  very  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility;  and  ihe  training  and 
flying  of  hawks  became  one  of  the  essentialti  in  the  education  of 

'  Aud  priated  by  Pyn»on  A.  D.  1508.  ^  Lib,  ?.  cap.  8 

*  Pliny  Mat.  Hist.  \ih.  x.  cap.  9,         *  Peach&m's  Complete  GeuttpRian,  p.  lOS 
Epist.  Wiaifnd.     See  Warton'a  fliat.  Eaf.  Fu«t.  rol.  ii.  p.  fSl. 
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a  yomig  roan  of  rank.  Alfred  the  great  i§  cnminended  for  his 
«ar]y  proficiency  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  fashionable  amuse- 
ments ; '  be  is  even  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  upon  the  atib- 
ject  of  hawking,  but  there  is  no  Buch  work  at  present  in  exist- 
ence, that  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  attributed  to  him. 
The  pastimfc  of  hawking  must,  no  doubt,  at  this  period,  have 
been  very  generally  followed,  to  call  for  the  prohibition  inserted 
it]  a  charter  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Ahingtoiij  by  Kenulph, 
Ictng^  of  the  Mercians;  which  restrains  all  persons  from  carrying 
of  hawks,  and  thereby  trespassing  upon  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monks  who  resided  therein.^  This  amusement  continued  to 
be  a  fashionable  one  to  the  end  of  the  Saxon  oenu  Byrhtric, 
a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  died  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, among  other  valuable  articles,  left  by  will,  to  earl  ^Ifric, 
two  hawks,  and  all  his  heabop  bunbap.  which  Lnrubarde  renden* 
hedge-hounds;  spaniel«i  1  (suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  11  unhing 
the  game.*  We  have  alr«idy  seen  that  Edward  the  confessor 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  $iports  of  the  fields  and  pursued 
them  constantly  ever)  day,  allotting  the  M'bole  of  his  leisure 
liiiie  to  huuting  or  hawking,* 

III.— ROMANTIC  STORY  RELAHVE  TO  HAWKING. 

The  monkish  writers,  after  the  conquest,  not  readily  account- 
ing for  the  6r»t  coming  of  the  Danes,  or  for  the  cruelties  that 
they  committed  tn  this  country,  have  assigned  several  causes; 
atid,  among  othera,  the  following  story  is  related,  which,  if  it 
might  be  depended  u  jK>n,  would  prove  that  the  paslbue  of  hawk- 
ing was  practised  by  the  nobility  of  Denmark  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  such  n  supposition  has  at  least  probability  on  its  side« 
even  if  it  Hhould  not  be  thought  to  derive  much  strength  from 
the  authority  of  this  narrative. 

A  Danish  chieftain,  of  high  rank,  some  say  of  royal  blooil, 
named  Lothbroc,  amusing  bimnelf  with  his  bawk  near  sea,  upon 
ibe  western  coasts  of  Denmark,  the  bird,  iu  pursuit  of  her 
game,  lei  I  into  the  water;  Lothbroc,  anxious  for  her  safety,  got 
into  a  little  boat  that  was  near  at  band,  and  rowed  from  the  shore 
to  take  her  up,  but  before  he  could  return  to  the  land,  a  sudden 
itorm   arotte,  and  be  was  driven  out  to  sea.     After  suffering 

<  See  p.  3.  »ec.  Sit. 

»   I'liU  cliarteT  WM  fc-niHted  A.  D.  Wl.     Du^gdato's  Uoikuticoi],  toI.  i.  p.  tW, 
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great  li.irdship,  daring  a  voyage  of  infinite  peril,  Ue   feached 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  landed  at  a  port  called   RodLam:  he 
was  riiimediately  seized  by  the  inhabitants,  and  sent  to  the  court 
of  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Ang^les;  when  that  monarch  was 
made  ac  qua  in  ted  with  the  occasion  of  bis  coming,  he  received 
him  very  favourably,  and  soon  became  particularly  attache<l  lo 
bim,  on  account  of  bi^  great  skill  in  the  training  and  Hying  of 
Itawks.     The  partiality  which  Edmund  roanifeated  lor  this  un- 
fortunate stranger,  elicited  the  jealousy  of  Beoric,  the  king's 
falconer,  who  took   an  opportunity  of   murderiug  tlie  Dane, 
whiUt  be  was  eKercising  of  his  birds  in  the  midnt  of  a  wood, 
and  secreted  the  body :  which  was  soon  afterwards  discovered 
by  the  vigilance  of  a  favourite  spaniel.     Beoric  was  apprehended, 
and,  it  seems,  convicted  of  the  murder;  for  he  was  condemned 
to  be  put  into  an  open  boat  (some  iay  the  very  boat  in  which 
the  Daniiih  chieftain  came  to  England)  without  oars,  mast,  or 
rudder,   and  in  that  condition  ubnndoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
ocean.    It  so  chanced,  that  the  boat  was  xteifted  to  the  very 
point  of  land  that  Lothbroc  came  from }  and  Beoric,  escaped 
from  the  danger  of  the  waves,  was  apprehended  by  the  Danes, 
and  taken  before  two  of  the  chieftains  of  the  country,  nameil 
Hinguar  and  Hubba  ;   who  were   both   of  thetu   the  sons   of 
Lothbroc.     The  crafty  falconer  soon  learned  this  circumstance, 
and,  in  order  to  nct|uire  their  favour,  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  murder  of  their  father,  which  he  nflnnned  was  executed 
at  the  command  of  king  Edmund,  and  that  be  himself  had 
sufiered  the  hardship  at  sea,  front  which  he  bad  been  delivered 
by  reaching  the  shore,  because  he  bad  the  courage  to  oppose 
the  king's  order,  and  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  the  Danish 
noblemai).      Incited  by  this  abominable  falsehood  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  father,  by  tbrce  of  anus,  they  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  tiie  East  Angles,  pillaged  the  country,  and  having 
taken  the  king  prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
shot  to  death  with  arroM's. 

This*  narration  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  genuine  marks 
of  a  legendary  tale.  Lidgate,  a  monk  of  Saint  Edmund's  Bury, 
has  given  it  a  place,  with  the  addition  of  several  miraculous  cir- 
cumstances, in  his  poetical  life  of  king  Edmund,  who  was  the 
tutelar  saint  of  the  abbey  to  which  he  belonged.'     On  the  other 

'  Lidgate  presented  tliU  poem  lo  king  Henry  VI.  vhva.  ibht  monarch,  held  hi*  couti 
4(  Qury.    TLe  fttKataUoa  MS.  »  y«t  excimt  la  Ui«  iluMati  lAhtniy.  Ho.  tifti 
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handf  every  one  who  is  acqnamteJ  with  the  history  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons must  know,  that  the  Danish  pirates  had  infested  the 
coasts  of  England,  and  ccimmitted  many  dreadftd  depredations 
long  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  above  event ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  parties  encouraged  oil  kits  to  make  the  like  at- 
tempts. 

rv.— GRAND  FALCONER  OF  FRANCE. 

Hawking  is  often  mcntione<],  says  a  modern  anther,  in  the 
capitularies  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The  grand  fau- 
connter  of  France  was  an  officer  of  great  eminence  |  his  annual 
salary  was  four  thouisand  Roriiis;  he  was  attended  by  fifty 
gentlemen,  and  fifty  as«;Jstant  falconers  ;  he  was  allowed  to  keep 
three  hundred  hawks,  he  licensed  every  vender  of  hawkij  in 
France,  and  received  a  t;ix  upon  every  bird  sold  in  that  king« 
dora,  and  even  within  the  Ferg«  of  the  court ;  and  the  king 
never  rode  out  upon  any  occasion  of  consequence  without  this 
officer  attending  upon  him.' 

In  Doomsday- hook,  a  liawk's  airy  ^  is  returned  among  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  property ;  which  proves  the  high  estimation 
*hese  birds  were  held  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  Norman 
government ;  and  probaltly  some  establishment,  like  that  above 
mentioned,  was  made  for  the  royal  falconer  in  EnglamJ, 

V,— FONDNESS  OF  EDWARD  UI.  &c.  FOR  KAWKIXG. 
Edward  III.,  according  to  Froissart,  had  with  him  in  his  army 
when  he  invaded  France,  thirty  falconen;  on  horseback,  who  had 
charge  of  his  hawks;'  and  every  day  he  either  hunted,  or  went 
to  the  river"*  for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  as  bi»  fancy  inclined 
him.  From  the  frequent  mention  that  is  made  of  hawking  by 
the  water-side,  not  only  by  the  historians,  but  also  by  the 
romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  I  suppose  that  the  pursuit 
uC  water-fowls  atlbrded  the  most  diversion.  The  author  last 
quoted,  speaking  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  says,  he  was  always 
at  (he  river,*  where  bis  falconer  cjist  off  one  falcon  after  the 
ticron,  and  the  earl  another.  In  the  poetical  romance  of  the 
"  Squire  of  low  Degree,"  the  king  of  Hungary  pnmiiwes  his 
daughter,  that,  at  her  return  from  hutittiig.  she  i^hould  hawk  by 
the  river-side,  with  gos  hawk,  gentle  falcon,  and  other  well- 

*  \V)irtoa^i  Hut.  dF  En|;liAli  Poet^,  tdI.  ki.  p.  !i^l.  *  Airt  Accipitris. 

*  Oiieurinere,  Ihad.  *  lout  joiin  ea  tincte.  Ibid.  cd.p.  140. 
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tutored   birds;'  so  also  Chatirer,  i«  the  rhime  of  sir  Hiopas, 
says  (bat  he  could  hunt  the  wild  deer, 

With  grey  gui  hanku  tn  bmidi^.^ 

An  anonymous  writer,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  records  ih  * 
'  fclJowiiig-  anecdote :  •*  Sir  Thomas  Jermin,  going  out  with  his 
servant*,  and  broolte  hawkes  one  even  in  i^,  at  Bury,*  they  wer** 
no  «oouer  abroad,  but  fowie  were  foun<l,  and  he  called  out  to 
one  of  his  falconers,  Off' with  your  jerkin  :  the  feJlow  being  iiiu* 
the  wmd*did  not  heare  hiinj  at  which  he  Kturmed,  and  slilJ 
cried  out,  Oflwilh  your  jerkin,  you  knave,  ott'witli  your  jerkin  : 
now  it  fell  out  that  there  was,  at  that  instant,  a  plaine  tuwusniau 
of  Bury,  in  a  freeze  jerkin,  stood  betwixt  him  nnd  his  falconer, 
who  i«eeiiig  sir  Thomas  in  such  a  rage,  and  thinking  he  had 
spoken  to  hini,  unbuttoned  hhn^elf  amaine,  threw  oA' his  jerkin, 
and  besought  hisworshippc  not  to  be  ofTcnded,  for  he  would  off* 
with  hla  doublet  too,  to  give  biia  content,"* 


This  engraving  represents  a  Saxon  nobleman  and  hi*  falconer, 
with  their  hawks,  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  waiting  for  the 
rising  of  tiie  game.  The  delineation  is  from  a  Saxou  manuscript 
written  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenth ;  in  the  Cotton  Library,"  Another  drawing 
upon  the  same  subject,  with  a  little  variation,  occurs  in  a  Saxon 
manuscript,  somewhat  more  modern/  The  two  following  en- 
gravings are  from  drawings  in  a  manuHcript  written  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library.*  We 
f)ee  a  party  of  both  ^xes  hawking  by  the  water  side;  the  fal- 

'  Garrick'i  Collect,  of  old  Ptitye,  K.  toI.  &  '  CintrTbuiy  Tslet. 

*  Bury  St,  Edmutid't,  in  SufTolk. 

*  Tbm  is,  to  ibe  windirard ;  I  ute  tlie  authot'f  OWQ  i«ordfi. 

*  MS.  Hari.  6395.     Merry  PM«apea  and  Jcasts,  art,  fS3.         •  Tilwniw,  C.  *i. 

*  Julitu.  A.  n.  •  Alarked  t  B.  vii 
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VL-FONDJfESS  QV  LADIES  AND  THE  CLLKGY  FOR  liAWKl^G. 

We  may  also  here  notice,  that  the  Indies  not  only  accoRipaiiiH] 
the  geiitleraeti  in  pursuit  of  this  diversion,  but  often  practised 
it  by  themBelrefi;  aud»  if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  writer,' 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  even  excelled  the  men  in  know- 
Icilge  and  exercise  of  the  art  of  falconry^  which  reason,  he  very 
ungallanlly  produces,  in  proof  thnt  the  pHstime  was  frivolous 
and  fffeminate.  Hawking"  was  forbidden  to  the  cleip-y  by  (he 
canons  of  the  church*  hut  the  prohibition  was  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  restrain  them  fnrin  the  pursuit  of  this  fnvouritc  and 
fajshionable  amusement.  On  which  account,  as  well  as  for 
hunting,  they  were  severely  lashed  by  the  poets  and  moralists; 
and,  indeed,  the  one  was  rarely  spoken  of  without  the  other 
being  included;  for  those  who  delighted  in  bawl;in|r  were  gene- 
rally proficients  in  huattug  also.' 

Vlt^DECLliTE  OF  HAWKING. 

The  practice  of  hawking  declined,  from  the  moment  the  mus- 
ket wait  bron<rht  to  perfection,  which  pointing  out  a  method  more 
ready  and  more  certain  of  procuring  game,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  aflfording  an  equal  degree  of  air  and  exercise,  the  imaiense 
expen!»e  of  training,  and  maintaining  of  hawks  became  altogether 
unnecessary  ;  it  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  assistance  of 
the  gun  superseded  that  of  the  bird  ;  or  that  the  art  of  hawking, 
when  rendered  useless,  should  be  laid  a^iide.  Its  fall  was  very 
rapid.  llHntzner,  who  wrote  bis  Itinerary  A.  D.  1598,  assureK 
us  that  hawking  was  the  general  sport  of  the  Engii&h  nobility; 
at  the  same  time,  mottt  of  the  best  treatises  upon  this  subject 
were  written.  At  the  commencrment  of  the  Rcvcntecntb  cen- 
tury, it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  At  the 
clo«.e  of  the  same  century,  the  sport  wns  rarely  practised,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  hardly  known. 


Vni— MtiTHOD  OF  HAWKING. 


Hawking  was  performed  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  asoccai^iou 
required.  On  horseback,  when  in  the  fields,  and  open  country  5 
and  on  foot,  when  in  the  woods  and  coverts.     In  following  the 
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hawk  on  loot,  it  was  usual  for  the  sportsman  to  have  a  stout 
pole  with  him,  to  assist  him  in  ieapiug  oyer  little  rivulets  and 
ditches,  wliich  might  otherwise  prevent  him  iu  his  progress  ;  and 
thia  we  learn  from  an  historical  fact  related  by  HjiH  ;  who  iuforme 
ii-S  that  Henry  VIII.  purguing  his  hawk  on  foot,  at  Hitehen  in 
Hertfordshire,  attempted,  with  the  assistance  of  bin  pole,  to  jump 
over  a  ditch  that  was  half  full  of  muddy  water,  the  pole  broke, 
and  the  king  fell  with  his  head  into  the  mud,  where  be  would 
have  been  stifled  had  not  a  footman,  named  John  Moody,  who 
was  near  at  hand,  and  seeing  the  accident,  leaped  into  the  ditch, 
and  released  his  majesty  from  bii*  perilous  situation;  "and  so/' 
j4ays  the  honest  historian,  "  God  of  hys  guodnesse  prf^served 
him" 

IX.— CAPARISON  OF  A  IIAWK- 

When  the  hawk  was  not  flying  at  her  game,  she  was  usually 
liood-wiuked^  with  a  cap  or  hood  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
fitted  to  her  head;  and  thm  hood  was  worn  abroad,  as  well  as. 
at  home.  All  hawks  taken  upon  "  the  fist,"  the  term  used  for 
carrying  theru  upon  the  hand,  had  straps  of  leather  called 
iesees,  put  about  their  legs*  The  jesses  were  made  sufficiently 
long  for  the  knots  to  appear  between  the  middle  and  the  littic 
fingers  of  the  hand  that  held  them,  so  that  the  lunes,  or  (^mall 
thongs  of  leather,  might  be  fastened  to  them  with  two  tyrrits, 
or  rings ;  and  the  lune$  were  loosely  wound  round  the  little 
finger.  It  appears  that  sometimes  the  jesses  were  of  silk. 
Lastly,  their  legs  were  adonied  with  bells,  fastened  with  rings 
of  leather,  each  leg  having  one ;  and  the  leathers,  to  which  the 
bells  were  attached,  were  denominated  bewits;  and  to  the  bewiu 
was  added  the  creance,  or  long  thread,  by  which  the  bird  in 
tutoring,  was  drawn  back,  after  she  had  been  permitted  to  fly ; 
and  this  was  called  the  reclaiming  of  the  hawk.  The  bewits, 
we  are  informed,  were  useful  to  keep  the  hawk  from  "  winding 
when  she  bated,"  that  is,  when  she  fluttered  her  wbgs  to  fly 
after  her  game. 

Respecting  the  bells,  it  is  particularly  recommended  that  they 
should  not  be  too  heavy,  to  impede  the  flight  of  the  bird  j  and 
that  they  should  be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous,  shrill,  and  musi- 
cal ;  not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the  one  a  semitone  below  the 
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otljfT  ;  ^  tlicy  ought  not  to  be  broken,  especially  in  the  sounding 
part,  because,  in  thnt  cn&Ct  the  sound  emitted  would  be  dull 
and  unplcassiiig.  There  is,  says  tlie  Book  of  Saint  Albany  great 
choice  of  sparrow-hawk  bells,  and  ihey  are  cheap  enough  ;  but 
for  g^Ds-lia'n k  bellsi,  tijose  made  at  Milan  are  called  the  best; 
and,  indeed,  ihey  are  excellent ;  for  they  are  commonly  sounded 
with  silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly.  But  we  hare  good 
bells  brought  from  Dordregbt  (Dorf),  which  are  well  paired, 
and  produce  a  very  shrill,  but  pleasant  sound. 

r  ani  told,  that  silver  being  mixed  with  the  metal  when  tlie 
bells  are  cast,  adds  much  to  the  sweetness  of  the  tone ;  and 
hence  probably  the  allusion  of  Shake!;pear,  when  he  says, 

How  silver  rwe«t  «DiJiid  loven'  tou;.u(r«  oy  uight. 

1  cannot  help  adding  in  this  place  a  passsige  from  an  old  play, 
written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood ;  wherein  one  of  the  characters, 
•ipeakitig  of  a  hawk  flyings  sayis 

H<^T  bels,  Sir  Francif),  had  not  both  on o  Kalght, 
Koi  wM  obtj  Kiniiun?  above  tht  cilber« 
Mel  tbiDkei  tlieee  Miiliuiebeltdti  coiuid  io«i  full, 
And  BpoiJc  tbe  mounting  of  your  bawfce,' 

So  much  for  the  birds  themselves;  but  the  person  who  carried 
(be  hawk  was  also  to  be  provided  with  gloves*  for  that  purpose, 
to  prevent  their  talons  from  hurting  hii^  hand.  In  Ibeinventoriea 
of  apparel  belonging  to  king  Henry  VI IT.  such  articles  fre* 
quently  occur;  at  Hampton  Court,  in  tbe  jewel  house,  were  seven 
liawkes*  gloves  embroidered.* 

X-— EARLY  TBEATISES  ON    HA  WKTWG— SUPERSTITIOUS  CURF 
OF  HAWKS, 

We  have  a  poetical  fragment,  written  in  old  Norman  French, 
ns  early  as  tbe  thirteenth  century,  containing  some  general  obser- 
vatiot»s  respecting  the  management  of  hawks,  which  the  author 
informs  us  he  found  in  a  book  made  for,  or  by,  the  good  king 
Edward/  Wanley,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts, 
suspects  there  h  some  mistake  in  the  name;  and  that  this  frag> 
ment  is  really  part  of  a  treatise  upon  hawking,  which  he  tells  us 
was  written  by  king  Alfred ;  but  I  rather  think  the  author  is 


^  Tbrw  obseTTHtioQs  are  taken  hum  "  1'he  Doke  of  tJMot  Albatit  j  "  a  nubsp^titiit 
ediliaa  «avi,  "  at  tt-at  *  nnte  under." 

^  "  A  VVcmAh  killed mikKisdnrea/'  tbird edition,  1617.  Ggmick'a  ColJ.  £.nl.iT. 
*  MS.  Hark  1419. 
'*  K«  ea  Mcrii  uove,  ai  ccua  ia  li«,  «]  lif«re  al  bco  Rei  Edwud."    MS.  UuL  9T&, 
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rarriTt  m  tlia««  particular;  for  another  manuscript'  in  Englieh, 
and  about  a  century  more  modern^  treating;  upon  the  «aine  ^ub- 
jectf  has  the  following  indication  at  thf;  close,  **  Here  endith  the 
booke  of  hauky.ig,  after  Prince  Edwarde,  kynge  of  Englande," 
It  appears  to  lue,  that  the  original  treatise  referred  to  by  both 
the  above  authors^  should  be  attributed  to  Edward  the  eonfi^sor; 
not  perhaps  written  by  him,  but  at  his  cominantl ;  which  suppo^ 
sition  is  partly  justifted  by  the  extreme  partiality  he  had  for  thi-j 
diversion.^ 

In  the  last-mentioned  manuscript  wc  find  not  only  the  general 
rules  relative  to  hawking,  but  an  account  of  the  diseai<$es  incident  to 
the  birds  themselves,  and  the  medicines  proper  to  be  administered 
to  them  upon  such  occa.sions.  1  ghall  only  mention  the  following 
superstitious  ceremonies;  after  a  hawk  has  been  ill,  atid  is 
sufficiently  recovered  to  pnrsue  the  game,  the  owner  has  this 
admonition  given  to  him ;  "  On  the  morrow  tyde,  when  thou 
goest  oute  to  hankyng,  say,  In  the  name  of  tfae  Lord,  the  birds 
of  heaven  shall  he  beneath  thy  feet:  i>'so,  if  he  be  hurt  by  the 
heron,  say,  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David, 
has  conquered  ;  Hallelujah  :  and  if  be  be  bilte  of  any  man,  saj. 
He  that  the  wicked  man  doth  bind,  the  Lord  at  his  coming  shall 
set  free."^  These  sentences,  I  suppose,  were  considered  Ob  charm^ 
but  how  far  they  operated,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge;  the 
coupling  of  texts  of  scripture  with  such  an  amusement,  seems 
also  in  favour  of  the  suppo<;ition  that  the  book  was  composed 
for  the  monkish  tnonarch,  Edward  the  confessor. 

UNLAWS  RESPEC1 IXG  HAWKING. 

No  personfi  but  such  as  were  of  the  highest  rank  were  permitted 
under  the  Norman  govemracnt  to  keep  hawks,  as  appears  from 
a  clause  inserted  in  the  Forest  Charter:  this  charter  king  John 
.ras  compelled  to  sign ;  and  by  it  the  {>rivilege  was  given  lu 
every  free  man  to  have  airies  of  liawk^,  sparrow-hawks,  falcons, 
eagles,  and  herons  in  his  own  woods.*  In  the  thirty«fourlh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  a  statute  was  made,  hy  which  a 
person  finding  a  falcon,  tercelet,  laner,  laneret,  or  any  other 
species  of  hawk,  that  bad  been  loet  by  its  owner,  w  iis  commanded 


■  US.  HtTl.  9540.  *  See  i^tx.  r,  p.  4. 

'  L&  ^ominti  Dpnuoi  Tolatilia.  C(xl:  eTunt  mb  pedjbuB  tub — Vicic  L«0  A^  (rilMl  J  a  J* 
fadix  Dmrid  Allelajt-^Juom  iatqttu  h-vn!>  (ignTtt,  Dumtnat  per  ^TfUtuoi  sui'iu 
tolxwu  *  CutM  de  Forreiii.  nip.  xi. 
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to  <*arry  the  panie  to  llie  slicriff  of  rlie  county  whcrpin  it  was 
found ;  the  duty  of  the  slierifi^  was  to  cause  ft  pmcl»mnttori  to 
l>e  made  in  all  ibe  priDcipal  towns  of  the  comity^  that  he  had 
nijch  a  hawk  in  hh  cuslody,  and  thnt  the  nobleman  to  uhom  it 
belonged,  or  his  faJconer,  might  aarerlain  the  earae  to  be  his 
property,  and  have  it  rehlored  to  him,  he  first  payings  the  costs 
that  had  been  incurred  by  the  sheriff;  and^  if  in  the  spare  of 
four  monihs  no  elaimnnt  appeared,  it  became  the  property  of 
the  finder,  if  he  was  a  person  of  rank,  upon  his  payiii^^  the  costs 
to  the  shenff ;  on  the  contrary,  if  lie  was  an  unqualified  man, 
the  havvk  belonffpd  to  the  sherifl':  but  the  person  who  found  it 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  If  the  person  who  found 
the  hawk  concealed  the  same  from  the  owner  or  his  falconer, 
he  was  liable  upon  discovery  to  pay  the  price  of  the  bird  to  the 
owner,  and  to  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment;  and  if  he  was 
unable  to  pay  the  fine,  his  imprisonment  was  extended  to  a  longer 
Icrin^)  In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  same  nwnarch  this  art 
was  confirmed,  with  additional  fieverity ;  «nd  the  stealing  and 
concerting  of  a  hawk,  wae  made  felony,^  In  the  same  reign 
the  bishop  of  Ely  excommunicated  certain  persons  for  steultng- 
n  hawk  that  was  pitting  upon  her  perth  in  the  cloisters  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  in  Southwark ;  but  this  piece  of  sacrilege  was  coni- 
mitted  during  divine  service  iu  the  choir,  and  the  hawk  was  the 
property  of  the  bishop,* 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  a  restrictive  act  was  established, 
prohibiting  any  man  from  bearing  a  hawk  bred  in  England, 
called  a  nyesse,'*  a  gos-hawk^  a  tassel,  a  laner,  a  laneret,  or  a 
falcon,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  to  the  king,  but  that  he 
ebould  use  such  hawks  as  were  brought  from  abroad ;  **  what 
good  purpose  this  ordinance  was  to  promote,  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
say.  The  laws  respecting  these  birds  were  frecjuently  varied  in 
the  succeeding  times,  and  the  allerntioits  seem,  in  some  instances, 
10  have  been  exceedingly  capricious. 

As  the  hawk  was  a  bird  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  nobility  of 
England,  there  will  be  no  wonder  if  we  find  the  royal  edicts 
established  for  the  preservation  of  their  eggs;  accordingly,  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  decreed,  that  if  any 
person  was  convicted  of  taking  from  the  nests,  or  destroying  the 

I  nau  Purl,  54  EJ.  IIL  *  Ibid.  37  Ed.  Ill, 

•  A.  D.  iSST.     llfgist.  Adwai  Orlelon.  Eja*.  Wint.  fol.  56. 

•  A  bawk  wRi  culled  a  njeiHi  Or  *0  tyetM,  itam  bet  having  WHt^iy  ejei, 
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eggs  of  a  falcon,  a  gos-liawk,  a  lantr,  or  a  swan,  Le  shiuiM 
Kiiflrr  iinprisouniPfit  for  one  year  and  niie  day,  and  be  Ii;»Hle  lo 
a  fine  at  the  kind's  pleasure;  one  half  of  mIiicIi  belonged  to  tlie 
crown,  and  tbe  other  half  to  the  owner  of  the  g^roiind  wh  re  >» 
the  Pgg^s  were  found  j  and,  if  a  man  destroyed  the  same  sort  of 
eg'gs  upon  his  own  ground,  he  was  equally  subject  to  the 
penalty.'  Thb  act  was  somewhat  meliorated  in  (he  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  imprisonment  reduced  to  three  months:  but 
then  the  offender  was  obligated  to  6nd  security  for  his  good  be- 
haviour for  seven  yean^,  or  remain  in  prison  until  he  did, 

KiL— VALUE  OF  HAVVK3. 
The  severity  of  tlie  aboTe-mentionetl  laws  may  probably  excite 
I  he  surprise  of  such  of  my  readers,  as  are  not  informed  how 
highly  this  kind  of  birds  wa«  formerly  appreciated.  At  the 
commencement  uf  tbe  seventeenth  eentnry,  we  find,  that  a  gos- 
hawk and  ataK.«iel-lmwk  were  sold  for  one  hundred  market  w Inch 
was  a  large  sum  in  tlto^ie  dny^;  and  the  price  is  by  no  tneana 
mentioned  m  singular  or  extravagant ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  an 
author,  Edmund  Best,  who  publifihed  a  treatise  upon  hawks  and 
hawking,  printed  at  London,  1G19,  and  who  himself  trained  and 
sold  them,  insinuates,  that  tbe  parting  from  the  birds  was  con- 
sidered BB  a  favour ;  and  tio  doubt  it  was  so,  if  the  faa^vks  in 
training  required  such  incredible  pains  and  watchfulness,  both 
by  night  and  by  di\y\  as  he  declares  are  absolutely  necessary. 
And  upon  this  account  such  as  were  properly  trained  aud  exer- 
ciseii  were  esteemed  presents  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  king 
or  an  ernperor.  In  the  eighth  yea;  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  kitvg  of  Scotland  sent  him  a  falcon  gentle  as  a  present,  which 
be  not  only  most  graciuusly  received,  but  rewarded  the  lalconer 
who  brought  it  with  tbe  donatiun  uf  forty  shillings;  a  proof  how 
highly  tbe  bird  was  valued.^  It  in  further  said,  that  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  gave  one  thousand  pounds  for 
a  cast  of  bawki^.  A  cast  of  hawks  of  toure,  says  an  old  book 
on  hawking,  signities  two,  aud  a  lese  three, 

XUI— DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  HAWKS. 

The  books  of  hawking  assign  to  the  different  ranks  of  persons 

ihe  sort  of  hawks  proper  to  be  used  by   them :  aud  they  are 

placed  in  the  following  order — 

'  St*t.  tL  Heo.  VII. 

■  Ezpea.  iia.s]i.  Ri-g.  EtL  Ilh  M^<  Cotir  K«o,  C.  viii.  p.  tTi. 
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The  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  merloun.  for  an  emperor. 

The  ger-faulcon,  and  the  tercel  of  thegcr-faulcon,  fora  king- 

The  faulcan  gentle,  and  the  turcel  gentle,  for  a  prince- 

The  faulcon  of  the  rock,  fnf  a  duke. 

The  faukon  peregrine,  for  an  earl. 

The  bastard,  for  a  baron. 

The  sacre,  and  the  eacret,  for  a  knight. 

Tlie  lanere,  and  the  lanereL,  for  an  esquire. 

The  marl  yon,  for  a  lady. 

The  hobby,  for  a  younj^  nian.' 

The  goft-bawk,  for  a  yeoman. 

The  tercel,  for  a  poor  man. 

The  sparrow-hawk,  (or  b  |» itf^t. 

The  musket,  for  a  holy  water  clei k. 

The  keslcrei,  for  a  Knave  or  setvaul. 
This  list  includes,  1  presume,  the  j^reater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  names  appertaining;  to  the  birtls  u*ed  in  hawkini^.  The 
Mows  at  Charing-cross,  Wesiminster,  is  so  called,  from  the  word 
mew,  which  in  the  falconers*  language,  is  the  name  of  a  place 
whrrein  the  hawks  are  put  at  tlie  moulting'  time,  vrhen  they  cast 
their  reallitrs.  The  kiug'f;  bawk«>  were  kept  at  t[iis  place  as  early 
as  they  ear  l'>77,  an.  t  Richard  II.;  but  A.  D.  1537,  the  27ihyear 
ot  Henry  VI U.,  it  was  converted  into  stables  for  that  njonarch'a 
Iiorse^,  niid  the  hawks  were  removed.^ 

XIV.— TERMS  USED  1?J  HAWKING. 

As  in  hunting,  so  iu  hawking,  the  ^portsmcu  had  their  peculiar 
impression^;,  and  therefore  the  tyro  iu  the  art  of  falconry  i» 
rt^commended  to  learn  the  following  arrangement  of  terms  as 
ihey  were  to  be  applied  to  the  different  kintls  of  birds  assem- 
bled in  companies,  A  eege  of  herons  a"d  of  bitterns ;  an  henl 
of  swans,  f*f  cranes,  and  of  curlews;  a  flopping  of  sheldrakes;^ 
a  spring  of  teek;  a  covert  of  cooles;  a  gaggle  of  geese;  a 
badelynge  of  duckf; ;  a  sord  or  aute  of  mallardi^ ;  a  muster  of 
peacocks;  a  nye  of  pheasants;  a  bevy  of  quails;  a  covey  ol 
partriilges  ;  a  congregation  of  plovers:  a  flight  of  doves;  n 
dule  of  turtles;    a  walk  of  snipe<^;    a  fall  of  woodcocks;   tt 


'  Betwppn  dij*  anij  the  (text  liiie  ilie  nutJior  Riake*  Ilie  foll.i^tns!  ob*erFaiion  j  "  1  hei*e 
tien  litwketof  imire,  kiid  ten  boibt:  i^breU  lu  b*  called  «iid  recldjTncJ.''  Jewel  (ot 
Gctime    i  ond.  Til  j. 

*  S«o*'i  iiiJTvry  of  Loiiiign.  *  llw  sheldrake  i*  ■  upeci**  of  wjM  ftr*l, 
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hrood  of  hens;  a  btiildinjr  of  rooks;  a  Tniirmiiration  of  star- 
lingT*;  an  exaltation  of  Inrks;  a  flJg-lit  of  Kwallowg;  a  host  of 
spnrrowfi ;  a  watcli  of  nig^htingHles ;  and  a  cljann  of  g;oIdfincbes. 


XV*- FOWLING  AND  FISHING— THE  STALKING  HORSE- 
LOW  BELLING. 

Tlie  arts  of  Fowling^  and  Fi'^liing  iire  usually  a*Med  to  !lie 
inure  modern  treiitises  upon  hunting  and  hawkinj^.  1  s»hall  select 
a  few  observations  tbat  occur  rc^ipectiog  tbe  former ;  but  witli 
regard  to  tbe  latter,  1  have  not  met  witb  any  particulars  suffi- 
cteutly  deviating^  from  lliu  present  uietliodi^  of  taking  fii^li  to 
claim  a  place  tn  this  work. 

Fowling,  says  Burlon,  may  be  performed  willi  guns,  lime- 
twigs,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pit-fall:s,  ptpe-calls, 
Ntalking  horses*  setting  dogs,  and  decoy  ducks;  or  with  chafT- 
nels  for  smaller  birds;'  there  may  ako  be  added  bows  and 
arrows,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  gun!«  before  tbey  were 
invented  ami  brought  to  perfection. 

The  Stalking  Ilorj*e»  originally,  was  a  horse  trained  for  the 
purpose  and  coTcred  with  trappings,  so  ajs  tp  conceal  thesporti^ 
man  from  the  game  he  intended  to  shoot  at.  It  was  particularly 
useful  In  the  archer,  by  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  a|>* 
proachhig  the  birds  unseen  by  them,,  so  uear  that  his  arrows 
might  easily  reach  them ;  but  as  this  method  was  frequently 
mconvcnient^  and  oden  impracticable,  the  (bwler  had  rccoitrsr- 
to  artf  and  caused  a  canvass  figure  to  be  stuffed,  and  painted 
like  a  horse  grazing,  but  sufHcienlly  light,  that  it  might  be 
moved  at  pleasure  with  one  hund.  These  deceptions  were  also 
made  in  the  form  of  oxen,  cows,  and  stags,  either  for  variety, 
or  for  conveniency  sake.  In  the  inventories  of  tlie  wardrobes, 
belonging  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  we  fi-equently  find  the  ailow- 
ance  of  certain  quantities  of  stuff  for  the  purpose  of  making 
"stalking coats,  and  stalking  hose  for  the  use  of  his  majeHty."^ 

There  is  also  another  method  o  fowling,  which,  says  my 
author,  for  I  will  give  it  nearly  iti  his  own  words,  is  performed 
with  nets,  »nd  in  the  night  time  j  and  the  darker  the  night 
the  belter, — '*  This  sport  we  call  in  England,  nmst  commonly 
bird-batting,  and  some  call  it  lowbclting;  and  the  use  of  it  is 
lo  go  with  a  great  light  of  cTauavtBt  or  nigs  of  linen  dipped  iu 

*  Biirtiin't  AbMtuair  of  MduiLlioly,  h^i.  r,  cluip,  8.  tdit  Land.  lutiU> 
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talfow,  wliich  will  make  a  good  Itgbt;  and  you  must  hare  a 
pan  or  plate  made  like  a  lanthorn,  to  carry  your  light  in,  wliich 
must  liave  a  great  socket  to  hold  the  light,  aud  carry  it  before 
yoti,  on  your  breast,  with  a  bcti  in  your  other  IiEtnd,  and  of  a 
great  big^nesis,  made  in  the  mauner  of  a  cow^bell,  but  still  Jarger ; 
and  you  must  ring  it  always  after  one  order. — If  you  carry  the 
bell,  you  must  have  two  companions  wittt  nets,  one  on  each  Hide 
of  you ;  and  what  with  the  bell^  and  what  with  the  light,  the 
birds  will  be  no  amazed,  that  when  you  come  tiear  them,  they 
will  turn  up  their  white  bellies:  your  companions  shall  then 
lay  their  nets  quietly  upon  theiu,  and  take  them.  But  you  must 
continue  to  rin^  the  bell ;  for,,  if  the  fiound  shall  cease,  the  other 
birds,  if  there  be  any  more  near  at  hand,  will  riae  up  and  fly 
away**' — "Thiij  is,"  continues  the  author,  **an  excellent  raet hod 
to  catch  larkii,  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  all  other  land  birds."' 

The  pipe-call,  mentioned  by  Burton,  is  noticed  under  a  dif- 
ferent denomination  by  Chaucer ;  **  Lo,"  stays  be,  **  the  birde 
is  beg:yled  with  the  merry  voice  of  the  foulers'  whi&tcl,  when 
it  m  closed  in  your  nette,"'-alluding'  (o  the  deceptive  art  of  the 
bird-catchers  in  his  time*^ 

1  shall  just  observe,  that  there  are  twelve  prints,  published 
by  John  Overton,  upon  the  popular  eubjecLsof  hunting,  hawking, 
and  fishing,  &c.  engraved  by  Hollar,  from  designs  by  Francis 
BarJow^,  which  perfectly  exetn|dify  the  mnnner  in  which  thuse 
pastimeH  were  praotisedt  soDjewhat  mure  than  a  century  back. 


'  J«wiJ  for  GeDms.  LoniL  l£l4v 


■  Tcsuuueat  of  Lott,  book  iL 
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I.— HORSE-RACING  KNOWN  TO  THE  SAXONS. 

It  was  requtgiite  m  fonner  tiroes  for  &  man  of  fosbioti  to  untler- 
stand  the  nature  and  properties  of  horses,  and  to  ride  well ;  or, 
using*  the  words  of  an  old  romaDce  writer,  "to  riinne  horses  and 
to  approve  them."^  In  proportion  to  the  establishmeat  of  this 
maxim,  swift  runaing-horses  of  course  rose  into  estimation; 
and  we  know  that  in  the  ninth  century  tliey  were  considered 
as  presents  well  worthy  the  acceptance  of  kings  and  princes. 

When  Hugh,  the  head  of  tlie  hou^  of  the  Capets,  afterwards 
monarc)i8  of  Trance,  solicited  the  hand  of  EdeUwitha,  the  sister 
of  Athelstan,  he  sent  to  that  prince,  among'  other  valuable  pre- 
sents, several  running-horses,^  with  their  saddles  and  their  bridles, 
the  latter  being  embellished  with  bits  of  yellow  g-old.  It  in 
hence  concluded,  and  indeed  with  much  appearance  of  truth, 
that  horse-racing  was  known  and  practised  by  the  Ang;lo-SaxDns, 
but  most  probably  confined  to  persons  of  rank  and  opulence^ 
and  practised  only  for  amusement  sake. 


U.-RACES  IN  SMITHFIELD, 

The  first  indication  of  a  sport  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  de- 
scription of  London,  written  by  Fitzstephen,  who  lived  in  the 
reig'n  of  Henry  II,  He  tells  us,  that  horses  were  usually  exposed 
for  sale  in  West  Smitbfield  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  the  excellency 
of  the  most  valuable  hackneys  and  chargiDg"  steeds,  they  were 
matched  agaiueiit  each  other  j  his  words  are  to  this  effect,*  **  When 
a  race  is  to  be  run  by  this  sort  of  horses,  and  perhaps  by  othen^, 

'  Kbight  of  the  Swab,    Garhrk**  Collect.  K,  vaU  x. 

'  Equoa  cursorea.  AlaJinab.  de  Gr«t.  K«g.  Aogf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6, 

■  I  Iww  followed  tliif  tniMilAtioit  fiubli^bed  by  "Hlr.  While,  of  Ffe-et-rtreet,  A.D, 
177 'i.  See  Stow't  Survey  o(  London,  and  republiftlied  wiiji  aiJJiiioDt  by  3urp«. 
n'bc  tntisliitiaii  of  FitC6ie|itb«!i  pgMiiheii   by  Kir.  Wbile,  wu  mad«   by  tb«   !■(«  D*. 
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wljich  also  in  their  kind  are  strong  and  fleet,  a  shout  is  intrne^ 
diately  raised,  aud  (be  coniniOD  horses  are  orderedl  to  withdra^r 
out  of  the  way.  Three  jockeys,  or  sometimes  only  two,  as  the 
match  is  made,  prepare  themselves  for  the  coiilest;  such  an  being- 
used  to  ride  know  how  to  niaitnge  their  horses  with  judgment; 
the  grand  point  is,  to  prevent  a  compeiitor  from  getting-  before 
thenu  The  horses,  on  their  part,  are  not  without  emulation, 
they  tremble  and  are  impatient,  and  are  continually  iu  motion; 
at  last  the  signal  once  given,  tbey  strike,  demur  the  course^ 
hurrying  along  with  unremitting  velocity.  The  jockeys,  inspired 
with  the  thoughts  of  applause  and  the  hopes  of  victory,  dap 
spurs  to  their  willing  horses,  brandish  their  vv hips,  and  cheer 
them  with  their  cries." 


IIL— HORSErRAClNG  SEASONS. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were  certain  tscosons  of  the  year 
when  the  nobility  iudtdged  thomEclves  in  running  their  horaes 
and  especially  in  the  Eas^ter  and  Whitsuntirfe  holidays.  In  the 
old  metrical  romance  of  '•  Sir  Bevis  of  Soutliaropton/* '  it  is 

said, 

n  Ktmer  at  Whjtwntyde, 
Whui  kQigiiieii  B\titt  on  bon«bkcke  ridle  ; 
A  etvuTi,  Let  tbey  tiiuke  on  k  cIb^p, 
Stttdea,  mnd  Pitfrayc,  for  to  tssayf  ; 
Wlikbe  Iwrse,  tbai  btti  ntay  ren, 
Three  my  lea  the  coure  wm  tbea, 
V/lin  that  tni^ht  tyde  liim  sLouldn 
llmtf  toTt'f  pmi&ds  of  redy  goJclc. 

Comniefiius  in  his  vocabulary,  entitled  "  Orb  is  Sensuafiuin 
Pidm,'*  published  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, indeed  says,  "  At  this  day,  tilting,  or  the  quintain  is  used, 
where  a  ring  is  struck  with  a  truncheon,  instead  of  borse-races, 
which,*'  adds  he,  "are  grown  out  of  use." 

A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century*  tells  us,  that  horf^f^- 
racing,  which  had  formerly  been  practised  at  Eastertide,  "  was 
then  put  down,  as  being  contrary  to  the  hoi  mess  of  the  season  ■  " 
but  for  this  prohibition  1  hare  no  further  authority, 

IV,— CHESTER  RACES. 
It  is  certain,  that  horse-races  were  held  upon  various  holidays, 
at  (fifl^eretit  parts  of  the  kingdom,   and  in  preference  to  other 

I  ♦■  Syr  BeTji  of  Himptoti,"  blick  kUer,  witLtut  d»tt,  prmteii  by  Wra.  Copland. 
Gurick'i  Collect.  K.  vol.  ix.  lk»iini«  Aniitt.  Vulgares,  cli»p.  inv. 
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pastimes.    •*  Tt  Imd  been  customary,"  sayst  a  Chester  antifjiiury,' 
*' time  out  of  mind,  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  for  the  company  of 
saddlers  belong-ing  to  the  eity  of  Chester,  to  presfiit  to  tiie  dra- 
pers a  wooden  bafi,  embellished  with  flowers,  and  placed  upon 
the  point  of  a  tanre;    this    ceremony  was    performed    in  the 
presence  of  the  mayor,  at  the  cross  in  the  •Kodhee,*  or  Roody^ 
an  open  place  near  the  city  |  but  this  year,"'  conlinues  be,  "the 
ball  was  changed  into  a  bell  of  silver,  valued  id  three  sbdlingR 
and  sixpence,  or  more,  to  lie  given  to  bim  who  aliall  nm  the 
best,  and  the  f.irtbest  on  horseback,  before  them  upon  the  same 
day."  '     Tbe»e  bells  were  afterwards  denominated  Saint  Georgv** 
bells;  and  we  are  told  that  In  the  last  year  of  James  L  John 
Brereton,  inn-keeper,  mayor  of  Chester^  first  caused  the  horses 
entered  for  this  race,  tbeo  called  Saint  George's  race,  to  start 
from  the  point,  beyond  the  new  tower;  and  appointed  them  to 
run  five  times  round  the  Roody ;    "and  he,'*  says  my  author,^ 
"who  won  Che  last  course  ortrayne,  received  the  bell,  of  a  good 
value,  of  ei^bt  or  ten  pounds,  or  thereabout,  and  to  have  it  for 
ever ;  which  inoneyes  were  collected  of  the  citizens^  to  a  sum  for 
ihat  purpose."*     By  the  author's  having  added,  that  the  winner 
at  this  race  was  to  have  the  bell,  and  have  it  for  ever,  is  implied, 
that  it  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  temporary  mark  of  honour, 
by  the  successful  horseman^  and  afterwards  re  turned  to  the  cor- 
poration ;  this  alteration  was  made  April  23,  A.D.  1624. 

Here  we  see  the  commencement  of  a  reg^ulur  horse-race,  but 
whether  the  courses  were  in  immedlale  succession^  or  at  difltv 
rent  interval^  is  not  perfectly  clear  j  we  find  not,  however,  the 
least  indication  of  distance  posts,  weighing  the  riders,  loading 
them  with  weights,  and  many  other  niceties  that  are  observed  in 
the  present  day.  The  Chester  races  were  instituted  merely  for 
amusement,  but  uowsucb  prodigious  sums  are  usually  dependent 
upon  Ibe  event  of  a  horse-race,  that  these  apparently  trivial 
matters,  are  become  indispensably  necessary.  Forty-six  years 
afterwards,*  according  to  the  same  writer,  the  sherttis  oi  Chester 
**  would  have  no  ealvcs-bead  feast,  but  put  the  charge  of  it 
into  a  piece  of  plate,  to  be  run  for  on  that  day,  Shrove  Tuesday; 
and  the  high-sherid'  borrowed  a  Barbary  horse  of  sir  Ttiouias 


)  Probably  the  dJe;   Rande]   fioline  of  Cbesier,  one   of  tbn  dtf  li«nlila,     &J^ 
UaxL  f  150.  fill.  tib. 

*  The  thiity-fii»l  of  Heniy  Vlll.  I  Tint  i*  Shtme  lunM*^ 

*  Probubl;  tbe  yimtiii'tT  tUadel  Hcilnub  *  AiS,  HtrL  Uiti, 

*  A,  D.  i66i.  ud  5  Cbkrk»  11 
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Miiltlleton,  whicli  won  him  itie  plate;  tinJ  being  master  of  the 
race,  Le  would  not  saWtr  the  bon^^of  master  JMassey,  of  Pud- 
dington,  and  of  gir  Philip  Egertou,  of  Oultoii,  to  run,  because 
ihey  came  the  day  aflter  the  time  prefixed  for  the  horses  to  he 
brought,  and  kept  in  the  city;  wliicli  thing  cauKcd  all  tlie gentry 
to  relinquish  our  race*  ever  since." 

v.— STAMFURD  RAC£3. 

Races  something  Eijnitiar  to  those  above  UJeiitkmef),  are  de^ 
scribed  by  Butcher,'  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Stamford,  in  LincolnBhire.  "  A  concouTse,'*  sayu  he,  **  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  n>eet  together,  in  mirth,  peace,  and  amity, 
for  llie  exercise  of  their  swiJl  running^horises,  every  Thursday 
in  March.  The  prize  they  run  for  is  a  silver  and  gilt  cup,  with 
a  €OV«r»  to  tlie  value  of  seven  or  eight  pound«t,  provided  by 
the  care  of  the  a:lderman  for  the  time  being;  but  the  money 
is  raised  out  of  the  interest  of  a  atiKk  formerly  made  up  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  are  tieighboure,  and  welUwii^^heni 
to  the  town." 


VI.-VALUE  OF  RUNNING-HORSES. 

Itunning-horses  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  registers  of 
the  royal  expenditures.  It  is  notorious,  that  king  John  was 
lio  fond  of  Bwift  hon^'S  and  dogs  for  the  chase,  that  he  re- 
ceived many  of  his  fines  iu  the  one  or  the  other  ;^  but  at  the 
satne  titne  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  used  the  horses  for  any 
purposes  of  pleaniure,  beyond  the  pursuits  of  hunting,  hawking, 
and  sucli  li'&c  sports  of  the  fiobU 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  11  f.  the  run»mg<>JjorKes  purchased 
for  the  king'fe  service,  were  generally  estimated  at  twenty  nmrk^, 
(tr  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eighlpeiice  each  ;  but 
fiome  few  of  thera  were  prized  as  high  bs  twenty-five  marks,' 
I  met  with  an  entry,  dated  the  ninth  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
which  states,  that  the  kiug  of  ?iavarre  sent  him  m  a  present 
two  running-horses,  which  I  presume  were  very  valuable,  be- 
cause he  gave  the  p^-rson  "n  ho  brought  them  no  less  than  one 
hundred  shillings  for  his  reward.* 

•  to  hit  Sniref  ot  the  Toim  of  Stamford,  tint  priotetl  A.  D>  1646,  cbR|v  ^0. 

*  See  p.  7.  Kc.  rii. 

*  BernaJo  de  Nictuia  yta  ttno  trnrMrio  kudo  fmpta  de  podi'in,  loer.  ttu/L. 
Comitot.  Gurderobii,  An.  li.  Kd.  lU,  MS,  Cou  Nero,  C.  riii.  fi^l,  tv9. 

♦  MicbiJi  de  ]k  Wet*  Seuu  Reg'*  Nivarr.  piefttnt  tlomioo  Rrgi  Juu  c^us*  att- 
mtf*  ez  parte  Jano  UoDiiDi  tui,  de  dotio  ItrKii.  C  »!.     Ibid. 
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VIL— RUNNING-HORSES  Ot  THE  HEROES  OF  ROMANCE. 

If  we  appeal  to  tlie  poets,  we  Rhall  find,  tliat  swifl  running- 
horsfis  were  greatly  esteemed  by  tht  heroes  who  fig-ure  in  iheir 
roitiBiice^ I  and  rated  at  protlig'ioua  prices;  for  itistance,  in  an 
ancient  poem,  which  celebrates  the  warlike  actions  of  Richard  I., 
it  is  said,  that  in  the  camp  of  the  emperor,  as  be  is  called,  €>f 
CypruM, 

Too  itedes  fownde  king<P  Ricltartie, 
Tbatl  ooa  fkvell,  iltatc  otLier  Lyu-d  : 
Yp  tliii  wiiilde,'  they  liftdde  no  pere  ; ' 
Dri>r..cdBiy,  n^ithT  d^ntrere," 
S(ede,  rahyie,  fi.*-  ciunme)?.' 
Goetli  none  »o  »«yfle  wiiliaut  fiiyle 
Por  B  tbatiRiiiid  pownd  of  galdc, 
N«  tticjlde  the  unt  W  Sol(i«, 

And  though  the  rhymist  may  be  thought  to  hare  claimed  (ije 
poetical  licence  for  exaggeration,  respecting  the  value  of  these 
two  famous  steeds,  the  statement  pluiitly  itidicatca  that  in  hi^ 
time  there  were  horses  very  highly  prized  on  account  of  their 
swifYness.  We  do  not  find  indeed,  that  they  were  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  racing  only,  as  horses  are  in  the  preseiiit  day;  but 
rather,  as  1  before  obserFed,  for  hunting  and  other  purpof^es  of 
a  similar  nature ;  and  also  to  be  used  by  heralds  and  messengers 
in  cases  of  urgency. 

Race^horses  were  prized  on  account  of  their  breed,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  a%  appears  from  the  following  observations  in  otie 
of  bishop  IlatTs  Satires. — 

-do«t  Uiou  priiA 


Tby  bmtt  boasts  wunli  by  tli^if  tivttt  quntitiei  ? 

Sayt'i  tbau  tliia  colt  iliall  prort  m  twih  jacd  uetii, 

Ubrty  b«cAQ«e  a  JennKdid  tiiro  bre«d1 

Of  nyi't  tliou  tUi»  ume  borw;  ■hBll  win  tli«  pris#, 

BeouiM  bU  dun  »■»  swifieat  I'njutflteficB 

Ot  Runcpvall  tiia  tyre  ;  bima«U  ■.gfelhwkjT 

Wbiltr  like  A  tif«lit>^  jnde,  tie  Inifs  bklf  awity.* 


Vlll^HORSt-RAtlNG  A  LtliEUAL  PASTlRtE. 

Two  centuries  back  horse-racing  was  cmisidereil  a>«  a  liberstl 
pi^time,  practised  for  pleasure  rather  than  prufit,  without 
the  least  idea  of  reducing  it  to  a  system  of  gambling.    It  is 


I  MS>^  Hurt.  4d90.  wntten  enrly  id  ih«  fourtHatb  cenlury.  *  Peer  or  c^imJ. 

*  A    French  fvord.  ti^utfyitig  h  l^^  powrtful   lioiw, 

-  SteeJ,  nbhii.  nor  cujiel.  '  Lib.  it.  fM.5»     Edit,  15)9{>. 
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faitkeil  with  hunt  iig  and  hawkiug',  and  opposed  to  dice  and 
card  playing  by  an  old  Scotch  poet,  who  laments  that  the  latter 
had  in  gi-eat  measure  superseded  the  former.'  Oue  of  the  puri- 
tnnical  writers*  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  he  ie  very 
severe  ugainst  carils,  dice,  vain  plays,  interludes,  and  other  idle 
pastimes,  allows  of  horse-racing  as  **  yield iiig  good  exercise," 
which  he  cfrtainly  would  not  have  dune,  had  it  been  in  the 
Eeast  dc^ee  obnoxious  to  the  censure  which  at  present  it  so  justly 
claims. 

Burton,^  who  wrote  at  the  decline  of  the  seventeenth  century 
says  sarcastically,  "  Horseraces  are  dcsports  of  great  men,  and 
good  in  themeelves^  though  many  gentlemen  by  such  means 
gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes ; "  which  may  be  considereil 
as  a  plain  indication,  that  they  had  began  to  he  productive  of 
mischief  at  the  time  he  wrote:  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  they 
were  the  occaijion  of  a  new  and  destructive  species  of  gambling. 
The  following  lines  are  from  a  ballad  in  D'Urfey's  collection 
of  songs:  it  is  called  ^*  New  Market,"  which  place  wa;s  then 
famous  for  the  exhibition  of  horse-races. 

Let  cullies  iLae  toae  At  a,  raue 
Go  vfuture  at  Jmsiird  lo  win, 
Or  be  tLnt  U  bubbl'il  at  ilice 
HecovtT  at  cot-king  »guiii ; 
Let  jftdes  that  are  fauniier'd  be  bmtgtit, 
Let  jockovs  play  criinp  to  make  Bport — ■ 
^-^ — ■Anotlicr  inak«a  r&cipg  n  tntle, 
And  drt-nms  i»f  bit  proJ«cl«  to  came  ; 
And  RiMi)'  a,  crimp  matcli  hw  maJ«, 
hy  1)ubbit)g  ft&othi:!  (Dim '9  graom.* 

IX.—ROYAL  PATRONS  OF  HORSE-RACING  — RACES  ON 
COLESHILL  HKATfl.  &c. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  clear  enough,  that  this 
pastime  was  originally  practised  in  England  for  the  sake  of  the 
exercise,  or  by  way  of  emulation,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
owners  of  the  horses  were  the  riders.  These  contests^  dowever, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  populace,  and  drew  great  crowds  of 
people  together  to  behold  them  ;  which  induced  the  inhabitants 
of  many  towns  and  cities  to  affix  certain  times  for  the  perform^ 
ance  of  such  sports,  and  prizes  were  appointed  as  rewards  for 

1  Poem  af  CnvFiice,  quoted  bj  WutDo.    UUl.  Eaglisb  Poetry,  voL  u*|)t  S1&. 

*  Jobs  NoftUbrouke* 

*  ADaiotD/  of  .Mi'lancUply.  part.  ji.  *ec,  t.  cbnp.  4.  edit,  1660, 

*  PiUn  to  purge  MelancbuLjj  ioavth  edit.  1719,  vol.  11.  p.  A3. 
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1,— SKaL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  ARCHERV, 

Amottg  the  arts  ibat  have  been  carried  to  a  [ilgh  degree  of 
perfectian  m  th'ts  kingdom,  there  is  do  uiie  more  coiiJipieuous 
than  that  of  Archery,  Our  aiicestors  used  the  bow  for  a  double 
purpose:  in  time  of  war,  it  was  a  tlreadful  insttrumeat  of  dew 
tstruction ;  atid  in  peace  it  became  an  object  of  amusement.  It 
wjH  be  needless  to  in^i^t  upon  the  skill  of  the  Euglish  arcliers, 
or  (o  mention  their  wonderful  performances  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  victories  they  obtained  orer  their  enemies  are  many  and 
glorious;  they  are  their  best  eulogtuius^  and  stand  upon  record 
in  the  histories  of  this  country  for  tbc  perusal,  and  for  tbe  ad* 
miration  of  posterity,  I  shall  therefore  consider  this  subject  in 
ft  general  point  of  riew,  and  confine  myseJf,  as  tnucb  as  possible, 
[  as  relate  to  amu^menc 


parts 


ily. 


It-- THE  BOW  KNOWN  TO  THE  ANGL0-SAX0:<3  AND  DANF^. 

The  Ang^lo-Saxons,  and  ihe  Danes,  were  certainly  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  use  of  tbe  bowj  a  knowledge  they  derived  at 
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an  eariy  period  from  tbeir  progenitors.  The  Scaudinavia\i  schMs, 
speaking  in  praise  «f  the  berues  of  their  couulry,  trequenily 
mIiI  to  the  rest  of  their  acq uirementst  a  superiurity  uf  skill  in 
hnndling^  of  the  howJ  It  docs  not,  however^  appear^  that  this 
skiil  wiis  extinded  beyond  the  purpose  of  procuring  fw>d  or 
for  pastime,  cither  by  the  SaxoiiiS  or  by  the  Dane;;^  in  times  au- 
terior  to  the  coiicjuest.  It  is  indeed  said  that  Etiinund,  kinj^  of 
tlie  East  Angle,s,  was  «hot  to  death  >vith  arrows  by  the  Danes; 
but,  if  this  piece  of  tiigtory  be  correct  it  is  no  proof  that  they 
used  the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  war,  The  action  itself  might  be 
nothing  more  than  a  wanton  piece  of  iTuelty ;  and  trtielty  seem.<i 
16  have  been  a  promiDent  feature  in  the  character  of  those  lan- 
]e«s  plunderers. 

IIT^FOHM  OF  THE  SAXON  BOW 

Representations  of  the  bow  occur  frequently  in  the  Sax'on 
rnanuscriptii;  and  from  one  of  them  in  the  Cotton  Library,  wtiitea 
itbuut  the  eighth  century,^  I  have  selected  the  following. 
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ha^e  been  no  baJ  marksiiwn.  Tlie  firist  represenU  Esau  going 
to  seek  veniaon  for  bis  father,  and  the  second^  tKhniacl,  aflter 
his  expuUion  fruin  the  house  of  Abrabatn,  and  retold ing  in  the 
desart. 


=^ 


This  enijraving'  is  made  from  a  manuscript  of  the  teuth  eii- 
tui'v  in  the  Cotton  Library,'  The  bow  is  curiously  ornamented 
hiving  (he  head  ant!  tail  of  a  serpent  carved  at  the  ends;  ninl 
was,  probably t  such  a  one  as  was  used  by  the  nobility.  Jn  alT 
thene  bovre  we  may  observe  one  thing^  reuinrkuble,  that  is,  itie 
"strinn^  not  bein«r  made  fa^t  to  the  extremities,  but  permitted  to 
play  at  some  distance  from  them.  How  far  this  mi<rht  be  more 
or  less  atlvantageouB  (ban  the  present  method,  1  Bhnll  not  pre- 
sume to  detoniiiMe. 

I  v.— NORMAN  ARCHERY, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Xormnns  used  the  bow  as  a  military 
weapon  j  and,  under  their  gcovernment,  the  practice  of  archery 
was  not  only  much  improved,  but  generally  diffused  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

In  the  ages*  of  cbivalry  the  usjig^e  of  the  bow  was  considered 
as  an  essential  pnrtof  the  efliicntion  of  a  youn^  man  who  wished 
to  make  a  figure  in  life.  The  heroes  of  romance  are  therefore 
usually  praised  for  their  skill  in  archery;  and  Chaucer,  with 
propriety,  says  of  sir  Thooas   ♦♦  He  was  a  good  arcbere,"" 

v.— AKCHERY  PRACTISED  BY  LADIES* 

In  the  seventeenth  century  archery  was  much  commended  a^  an 
exercise  becominnrn  gentleman  to  practise,  and  greatly  conducive 
to  health.^  The  ladies  also  were  fond  of  this  aniusenicnt,  and  by 
a  previotis  representation'*  from  an  orig;inat  flrawing;  tn  a  manu- 
■cript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ^»'e  see  it  practised  by  one  who 
has  shot  at  a  deer,  and  wounded  it  with  great  adroitness;  and  w 

'  PpMcliUi'tCoinplnt  GeBt]»miii.  p.  187.  esht.  l^tt.  *  EngrtTing  4,  p.  13. 


another  {irevioti^s  engraving^  the  liuntiii^  equijinientsof  the  female 
archers  about  the  iiiichlleofthe  HftcGnth  century  are  represettied 
It  was  usual,  wheu  the  ladies  exercised  the  bow,  for  the  beasts 
to  be  confined  by  larg^e  juctosures,  surrounded  by  the  hunters, 
and  driven  in  succession  from  the  covers  to  the  stands,  wbere  tne 
fair  sportswomen  were  placed  ;  so  that  they  might  readily  £ibout 
at  them,  without  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  rousing' and  pureunig^ 
them.^  It  is  said  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
that  when  she  was  on  her  way  towards  Scotland,  a  hunting 
party  was  made  for  her  amusetuent  in  Alnwick  Park,  where  ^he 
killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow.^  It  m  not  specified  whether  the 
loitg-bow  or  the  croiss-how  was  used  by  the  princess  upon  this 
occasion  ;  we  are  certain  that  the  Indies  occasionally  shot  with 
both,  for  when  queen  Elizabeth  visited  lord  Montecute  at  Ccw- 
drey,  in  Sus!<^ex,  on  the  Monday,  August  17f  i^Si*  "Her  high* 
ues"*  tooke  ljor«e,  and  rode  into  the  park,  at  eight  o'clock 
iu  the  moruing',  where  was  a  delicate  bowre  prepared,  under 
the  which  were  her  highness  musicians  placed;  and  a  cross-bow, 
by  a  nynipb,  with  a  sweet  song,  was  delivered  into  her  hands, 
to  shoote  at  the  deere  j  »bout  iome  thirty  in  number  were  put 
into  a  paddock,  of  which  number  she  killetl  three  or  four,  and 
the  CO uu Lees  of  Kildare  one.**^ 


VI,— THE  CROSS  BOW, 


r  The  foregoing  obBcrvations  refer  chiefly  to  the  long-bow,  so 

I  callefl,  to  distiitguish  it  from  the  arbalist,''  or  cross-bow,  which 
i  was  not  only  much  shorter  than  the  former,  but  fastened  also 
I  upon  a  stock,  and  discharged  by  the  means  of  a  catch  or  trigger, 
I  which  probably  gave  rise  to  (he  lock  on  the  modern  musket. 
I  Bay  le,  explaining  the  difference  between  testimony  and  argument, 
^^Lnses  this  simile,  "  Testimony  is  Mkethe  shot  of  a  long-bow,  which 
^Powes  its  efficacy  to  the  force  of  the  shooter;  argument  is  like 
the  shot  of  a  <Toss-bow,  equally  forcible,  whether  discharged 
by  a  dwarf  or  a  giant." 

I  cannot  pretend  to  tietermine  at  what  period  the  cross-bow 
was  first  brought  into  tfais  country,  but  I  believe  not  long  before 
the  comraenceuient  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  at  least,  1  have 
fiever  met  with  tiny  representation  of  such  an  engine  prior  to 

'  EngrtTing  5.  p,  15.  '  See  book  i.  ch.  I  •«.  Trii.  p.  «l. 

*  Lelsnd's  CoDect,  -rol.  U.  p.  i?B.  ♦  Nichols's  ProgrrBses.  iroi,  ii. 

*  Arrubalist*  ia  Latia,  *nd  slu  frequently  vIceI  bow  in  £D|lwh,  becauH  tlie  bviXE 
Mreiv  uaually  mule  widi  ttecl. 
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tliat  period*  Oh  ihtv  tontineiit^  where  prolmbly  it  originaiej, 
its  appoaranoe  iniarht  be  Komewhat  parlier.  Our  historians 
n-itsiirD  us  that  Richard!  I.  was  wontided  by  an  arrow  froni  a  \xi\v 
of  this  kind,  nliile  he  was  reconnoitring;  the  wfills  of  the  castle 
fif  rhalpziin ;  which  wound  was  the  oerasjon  of  his  death. 
Williaiu  Brito  seems  t«  attribute  the  introduction  of  the  cross- 
Dow  to  this  monarch,  who,  be  says,  first  sljowed  it  to  the  French.' 

!n  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reig^n  of  Eilward  L  the  earl 
of  Wanvick  had  in  his  army  a  nnioberof  sohliers  called  Bailie- 
tarii,^  and  this  word  is  translated  eross-bow  men  by  our  chro- 
nological writers,  but  certainly  it  may  with  erjual  propriety  be 
rendi^red  sling"ers,  or  casters  of  stones,  who  frequently  formed 
a  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  armies.* 

From  this  jteriod  we  hear  bnt  little  concerning  the  crosu-bowst, 
as  military  weapons,  until  the  battle  of  Creasy  m  1346;  8t 
which  time  they  were  used  by  a  lai^e  body  of  Genoese  soldiers^ 
who  were  particularly  expert  in  the  manageinecit  of  these  wea- 
pons, and  assisted  the  French  upon  that  memorable  occasion ; 
I  nt  their  efforts  were  ineffectual  when  opposed  to  the  archery 
c/  the  English.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
there  fell  a  sharp  shower  of  rain,  which  wetted  the  ctringi^  of 
the  cross-bows ;  and,  we  are  told,  in  great  measure  prevented 
the  archers  froni  doing  their  usual  executinn  j  *  but  the  string's 
of  the  long-bows  used  by  the  Englishmen  do  not  appear  to  have 
heen  dantaged  in  the  leai;t  by  the  rain ;  this  might  arise  from 
their  being  inacie  with  dificrcnt  ntaterial$i;  or  more  probably, 
from  their  being  kept  with  the  bows,  in  the  bow-cases,  during- 
the  continuaucc  of  the  shower ;  tor  every  man  had  a  case  of 
canvass,  or  of  some  such  materia),  to  draw  over  his  bow  when 
he  had  done  using  of  it,* 

In  the  j^ucceeding  annals  the  cross-bow  is  continually  spoken 
of  as  a  weapon  of  war.  In  1347,  the  year  after  the  celebrated 
victory  was  obtained  at  Creasy,  Charles,  earl  of  Blois,  at  the 
siege  of  le  Roche  de  Kien,  had  no  less  than  two  thousand  cros^ 
bow  men  in  bis  army.  The  eross*bow  was  used  by  the  English 
soldiery  chiefly  at  sieges  of  fortified  places,  and  on  shipboard^ 
ia  buttles  upon  the  sea.     But  the  great  fame  acquired  by  our 

i  Ciandeii'ft  Remnin*.  »  JiiklioL  Tri?et.  Annal. 

'  Sea  Mflonen  aad  Cuscoou  of  the  English,  vol.  i. 

*  Stitrca,  and  alio  mote  of  our  own  Itulun&ns.  FiOisiart  praises  tlie  ilull  at  Um 
GaiMkeie  CTtt«-boirmeD  U|ioii  anoilier  CKuuiian,  Myiii^,  "  Thej  tttat  u  aurejy,  ib^t 
(ighUy  tlie*  myst  not  of  iL<?it  iDVil."  Vol,  ir,  ctiap.^.  foL  47.  Eoglivh  umiilatiua, 
IPJ  Lad  BeraenJ  cod  in  M-veim)  oclter  pkuei.  *  Aaiclikia'a  Toxopliiiua. 
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eounirymen  in  arcliery,  was  derived  from  their  practice  with  the 
long-bow:  and  to  this  instrument  they  ^avg  the  preference, 

Vn.^FORM  AND  USE  OF  THE  CROSS-BOW, 

The  reader  may  see  the  manner  in  which  the  cro«»-.bow  was 
formerly  used,  upon  the  following  represeulatiou  taken  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Royal  f library .^ 


11.    PBACilHSlO  WITte  T«E  CuOSB-Bo*. 

Pelow  is  an  engraving  from  a  painting'  on  another  manuscript 
m  the  Royal  Library  much  more  niodi-ni.^ 

n 


ir,  Chusbi  iluw  Smootixu  at  Tilt  UpTia. — XVI.  Cis^it-K^. 
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Here  we  find  exbibited  a  Rchoo!  for  pnicfirej  and  the  mannef 
in  wbied  the  archers  shot  at  the  buits,  or  ilcad  mnrkfl^  u  pastime 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  authors  of  the  tifleeuth  ami  six- 
teenth centuries. 

In  the  rcig-n  of  Henry  VIl.  the  crt>ss-bow  was  furbidden  by 
law  to  be  used ; '  und,  soon  after  hia  son  aseended  tlie  throne, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  renew  the  prohibition;^  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  interference  of  the  let^^islature,  in  tei^  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  ut&ge  of  cross-bows  and  hand-guns  was  so 
prevalent,  that  a  new  statute  wa-s  judged  necessary^  which 
forbad  the  u^  of  both,  and  inflicted  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds 
for  keeping  a  cross-bow  iu  the  house.*  This  severe  fine  tuigbt 
probably  produce  a  temporary  refumintton ;  which  certainly 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  cros«~bows  were  commonly 
used  again  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  Henticner  tells  us,  that 
in  the  year  1598,  he  saw  in  the  armory  of  the  tower  of  London, 
cross-bows^  and  bows  and  arrows;  of  which,  says  he,  to  this 
day,  the  Englisb  tnake  great  use  iit  their  exercisen.  Stow  speakc 
of  a  large  close,  called  the  Ta^ell,  let  in  his  time  to  tLe  cross- 
bo  w-makert,  wherein,  he  says,  they  u^ed  to  ijhoot  fur  games 
at  the  popinjay,  which,  Maitland  tells  us,  was  an  artificial 
parrot,*  In  the  present  day,  the  cross-bow  U  seldom  to  be  met 
with  unless  in  (he  public  armories.  1  have  seen  the  crossbow 
used  in  the  countj-y,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  the  young 
rooks,  to  heat  thera  out  of  their  nefits. 

VIIL— BOWS  AND  ARROWS   ORDERED  TO  BE  KFPT. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression :  tis  far  hack  as  the  thir. 
teenth  century,  every  person  not  having  a  greater  annual  revenue 
in  land  than  one  hundred  pence,  was  obligated  to  have  iu  his 
possession  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  other  arms  offensive  and  de- 
fensive •  find  all  &ucli  as  had  no  poHsessions,  but  could  alford 
to  purchase  arms,  were  commanded  to  have  a  bow  with  shurp 
arrows,  if  ihey  dwelt  without  the  royal  forests,  and  a  bow  with 
round-bended  arrows,  if  they  resided  within  (he  forests.  The 
words  of  the  statute  are,  "Ark  et  setes  hors  de  foreste  et  en  foreste 
ark  et  piles."  *     The  word  pile  1  beltCTe  is  derived  from  the  Latin, 


Stst.  f9  Hen.  VH.  A.  D.  ISOa. 
Sut.  t5Htrn,  VMI.rtp.  17. 
bUU  teibp,  Ed.  II,  ipud  yfiaunu 


*  Stal.£  He&.  VI 11.  ctp^  iS. 
*  HittoTjr  ot  London,  book  ii.  p>  +8*. 
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pila,  a  ball ;  and  1  suppose  tlje«e  arrows  were  used  (o  prevent 
(be  owners  from  ki1Mn|!;:  the  king's  deer.  Tbe  round-headed 
arrows  were  also  called  bolts,  and  also  used  witL  the  cross-bow; 
htiice  the  old  adage,  *'A  fool's  bolt  is  soot)  shot,"  where  the 
retort  of  nn  in;iiorant  mnn  is  compared  to  the  blunted  arrow  of 
ati  unskilful  archer^  shut  off  hastily,  and  without- any  aint* 
Tbe  proverb  is  thus  versified  by  John  Heywood, 

A  fttolei  boite  ia  «(H}Tie  »liat,  and  tleetli  cTtymej  Ter 

But  the  foobs  bohe,  Btid  the  muTke,  curn  few  times  ner.' 

It  was  also  ordaiued  by  the  forenientioned  statute  that  proper 
officers  should  bo  appointed  to  see  that  the^e  weapons  were  kept 
in  good  order,  and  ready  for  iiiunediate  service. 


IX.— DECAV  OF  ARCIIKRV 

Notwithstanding'  the  manifest  advantages  accruing'  to  the  natiou 
from  the  practice  of  archery,  it  seems  to  have  been  much  iie^ 
g^lecteri  even  at  a  time  when  the  glory  of  the  English  archers  was 
in  ila  zenith,  I  mean  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  which  occa- 
flinned  that  monarch  to  send  a  letter  of  complaint  upon  this 
subject  to  the  sherilFs  of  Londoti,  declaring  that  the  skill  in 
shooting  with  arrows  was  almost  totally  kid  aside,  for  the  pur- 
suit of  rarions  useless  and  unlawful  games,  lie  therefore 
commanded  them  to  prevent  such  idle  practices  within  the  city 
and  liberties  of  London;  and  to  see  that  the  leisure  time  upon 
holidays  was  spent  in  recreations  with  bows  and  arrows.  In  the 
thii1y-nintb  year  of  this  reign,  A.  D.  1349,  the  petialty  incurred 
by  the  offenders  was  impriRonment  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  the 
words  of  the  letter  are,  **  arcubus  et  sagittis  vel  pilettia  aut  boltts," 
with  bow  and  arrows,  or  piles  or  l>olt««  The  sijme  command 
was  repeated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Richard  II, ;  but 
probably  its  good  effects  were  merely  temporary  And  in  the  fi  flh 
year  of  Edward  IV,  an  ordinance  was  made,  c^nunianding  every 
Kngliiiihman  and  Irishman  dwelling  in  England,  to  hare  a  long- 
bow of  his  own  height ;  the  act  directs,  that  butts  should  be 
made  iu  every  township,  at  which  the  inhabitants  were  to  shoot 
at  up  and  down»  upon  all  feast  days,  under  the  penalty  of  one 
balfpeiiny  for  every  time  they  omitted  to  periorm  this  exercise. 
This  in  the  poetiad  legends  i«  called  "shooting  about,** 

In  the  sixteenth  century  we  meet  with  heavy   complaintti^  te- 

i  UeywooiTfi  B-pignuw  mud  Froterbii,  iS$6.  oh.  li. 
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$;pt;cling'  t!i«  ilisufieof  the  {ottgoboT/,  aiul  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  Stow  tnt'ornis  us,  "  tlial  before  liis  time  it  had  been 
ctt'stomary  at  Bartholomew  tide,  for  the  lord  mayor,  with  the 
feheriff^  and  aldermen,  to  go  into  the  fields  at  Finsbui'y,  where 
the  citizens  were  assembled^  and  shuot  at  the  standard,  with 
broad  and  tlig-ht  arrowsj  for  games."  1  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  author's  meaning  in  this  passage^  uules«  the  word 
garner  may  Bigtiify  for  sport  sake.  This  exercise  was  continued 
for  several  days ;  but  at  the  period  in  which  our  author  lived  it 
was  practised  only  one  afternoon,  *hree  or  four  days  after  the 
festival  of  Saint  Bartholomew.^ 

The  same  writer  attributes  the  decay  of  archery  among  the 
Londoners  to  the  euclosures  made  near  the  metropolis,  by  which 
means  the  citizens  were  deprived  of  room  sufficient  or  proper 
for  the  purpose  j  and  his  observations  appear  to  have  been 
justly  founded,  for  a  few  years  posterior  to  bis  death,  a  coui- 
missiou  was  granted  by  James  L^  to  many  persons  of  quality  j 
in  which  were  recited  and  established  the  good  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, and  proclamations,  that  had  heeu  previously  made  at 
diflerent  time»  in  favour  of  archery.  This  commission  extendel 
to  the  prevention  of  enclosures  in  the  grounds  formerly  used  for 
the  practice  of  the  bow. 

The  commissioners  were  also  impowered  to  survey  the  lands 
adjoining  to  the  city  of  London,  its  suburbs,  and  within  two 
miles  circuit*  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  state  and  order 
(or  the  use  of  the  archers,  as  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of  th*- 
reign  of  Henry  A^IIL  ;  and  where  they  tbund  any  encroachments, 
to  cause  the  banks  to  be  thrown  clcrM'n,  the  ditches  iRlletl  up, 
and  the  open  spaces  to  he  made  level.  Charles  L  confirmed  this 
commission,  or  grantee!  another  to  the  same  purpose, 

X.^ORDINANCES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  ARCHER\%— CROSS-BOWS.  &c- 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL  three  several  acts  were  made  for 
promoting  the  practice  of  ishouting  with  the  long-bow  ;  one,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  prohibited  the  use  of  cross-bows  and 
handguns ;  anather  was  occasioned  by  a  coui plaint  from  the 
Imwycrs,  the  flctchers,  or  arrow-makers,  the  stringers,  suid  tne 
arrow-head-makersj  slating  that  many  unlawful  games  weit,- 
practised  in  the  open  fields,  to  the  detriiueulof  the  public  mnraJs 

'  Stow'*  Siirtey  of  Lou  Jen,  by  Siiype,  vol.  U.  p.  157.     Btflw  lUed  A.  D.  IfiOf^- 
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and  grent  decay  of  archery.  Those  games  were  therefore  stricflj 
prohibited  by  parliament ;  and  a  third  act  followed^  which 
Oblig^  every  man,  being  the  king's  subject,  to  exercise  him- 
self in  shooting'  with  the  long-bow  j  and  also  to  ktjep  a  bow  with 
arrows  continually  iu  bis  house.  From  this  obligation  were 
excepted  such  as  were  sixty  years  old,  or  by  lameness  or  atiy 
other  reasonable  ira pediment  elaimed  an  exemption ;  and  also 
all  ecclesiastics,  the  justices  of  the  two  benches,  or  of  the  as 
sizes,  and  the  baroim  of  the  exciieqiicr.  Fathers  and  g'uardians 
were  also  commanded  to  teach  the  uiale  children  the  use  of  (he 
long-bow,  and  to  have  at  all  times  bows  provided  for  them  ai> 
tsooD  as  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven  years;  and  masters 
were  ordered!  to  find  bows  for  their  apprentices,  and  to  compel 

tthem  to  leani  to  shoot  with  them  upon  holidays,  and  at  every  other 
eonveoient  time.  By  virtue  of  the  f«une  act,  every  man  who 
kept  a  cross*bow  in  his  bouse  wns  liiihlc  to  a  penalty  of  Um 
pounds. 
Soon  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  same 
ktng''s  reign,  the  use  of  cross-bows  under  certain  restrictions 
was  pennittcd,  a  patent  being  then  granted  by  him  to  sir  Chris- 
topher Morrisj  master  of  bis  ordinance,  Aiitiiony  Kncvyt  and 
Peter  Mewtas,  gentlemen  of  hh  privy  chamber,  for  them  to 
}te  overseers  of  the  science  of  artillery,  by  which  was  meant 
long-bows,  crosB-bows,  and  hand-guns.  Others  were  appointed 
to  be  masters  and  rulers  of  the  same  science,  wJtb  power  to 
them  and  their  successors,  to  establish  a  perpetual  corporation* 
called  the  Fraternity  of  Saint  George,  and  to  admit  such  persona 
as  they  found  to  be  eligible-  The  members  of  this  society  wer*; 
also  permitted,  for  pastime  sake,  to  practise  shooting  at  all  sorts 
of  marks  and  butts,  and  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay,  and  other 
games,  as  at  fowls  and  the  like,  hi  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
IjOiidon,  as  well  as  in  any  other  convenient  places.  There  is 
ihe  following'  remarkable  proviso  in  this  chfirter ;  "In  case  any 
person  should  be  wounded,  or  slain  in  these  sports,  with  an 
arrow  shot  by  one  or  other  of  the  archers,  be  that  shot  the  arrow 
tvas  not  to  be  sued  or  molested,  if  lie  bad,  immediately  before  the 
discharge  of  the  weapon,  cried  out,  '  fast,'  the  signal  usually 
given  tipon  such  occasions," ' 

1  may  just  add,  that  in  addition   to  the  hand-guns,  I  meet 
with  other  instruments  of  like  kind   mentioned  in   the  rcij^n  uf 
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Elizabeth,  namely,  demy  ha^,  or  hag  butts,  They  shot  with 
tliese  i?ngin€f»  not  only  At  butt&  and  other  dead  marks^  but  aiso 
at  birds  and  beasts,  using'  sometimes  bullets  and  sometimes  half 
shot ; '  but  in  the  beg'iniiing  of  th<»  seven  tee  uth  century  the  word 
arlillery  was  used  in  a  niurh  more  extensive  sense,  ami  lompre- 
hended  long-bow§,  cross-bowa,  slur-bows,  and  stone-bows ;  also 
scorpions,  raius,  and  catapulti;,  whirh,  the  writer  tells  us,  were 
formerly  used  ;  he  thou  names  the  tire-arms  as  fu11ow«!,  cannons, 
ba8ifi8k!«,  culverins,  jakers,  faulcons,  minions,  tbwiers,  cham- 
bers, hnrg-uebusaes,  calirers,  petrouiJs,  {>iiiito)s,  and  dags. 
^  This,"  says  he,  "  is  the  nrtilkric  which  is  uowe  in  the  most 
estimation,  and  they  are  divided  into  great  ordinance,  and  into 
shot  or  guns,"  which  proves  that  the  u*;c  of  firc-*irms  had  then 
in  great  measure  superseded  the  prartice  of  archery* 

XI.— PRICF:^  ORD.-LiM£D  FUR  BOWS. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  an  ordinance  was  esiahlinhed, 
which  oontpelleti  the  bowyers  of  London  to  sell  the  bc*it  bow 
btarcs  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence  each;  which  was  cou- 
firmeii  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  ihirty-.tbiril 
year  of  his  soi]  Henry  VIIL;  but  these  acts  were  repealed  in 
the  third  year  of  queen  Mitrj,  and  the  following  prices  were 
settled  by  the  parliament:  Ibr  a  bow  made  of  the  best  foreifrn 
yew,  six  »!thilltngs  and  eiglitpence  ;  for  tin  inferior  fsort,  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  ;  and  for  one  made  of  English  yew, 
two  shillingis.' 

Notwithstanding  the  interference  of  ihe  legislature  in  favour 
of  archery,  it  gradually  declined,  and  at  the  conclutiiou  of  the 
«eventeenth  century  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  discontinued. 
Vet,  if  we  may  credit  a  dull  poem,  written  in  the  reign  of 
Cbarle*  II*  some  attempts  were  then  made  by  the  nobility 
to  revive  this  manly  pastime.  I  shall  only  quote  the  fotir  ful- 
lowing  lines: — 

Foruk«  your  lor'd  OljrnipUTi  giu»e»  Kwbilc,* 
Witb  wliicli  tlie  teduma  miautea  you  beguils 
Wsre  qQOits  »nd  aine-piai,  tbo«e  bear-garsl^ii  ipott*, 
And  fo'ihw  thoouag,  often  oted  lit  comu. 

The  •*  ehootjiig,"  in  the  last  line,  means  with  the  bow.     It  is 
to  be  ubserveil^  that  the  office  of  bow-bearer  of  Sherwood-foreet 

t  Grvti  Gfavorum.  fol.  18.  prioted  ibS*.     C&nick't  CoUecU  C  vol  i** 

*  Maitliind'B  London,  book  r.  cLap.  i. 

•  •*  Arclierye  rpwived,'  by  Robert  Sbatt<?Tel  and  Tbomu  D*Ut'bj,  1676;  p.  63 
Ailudiag,  1  pftautoe    to  Uiiihic«.  or  iLe  btllcwB  b«IL 
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"va8  continued  to  tbe  year  ltJ33;   but  it  appears  to  have  been  i. 
mere  sinecure.' 

In  the  present  day  the  use  of  the  musket  is  become  bo  general, 
tliat  archery,  tboLgh  it  continues  to  be  partially  practieed,  has 
little  chance  of  recovering  its  former  popularity. 


XII^EQUIPMENT  FOR  AllCHERY; 

Ri>ger  Ascham,  an  author  well  versed  in  the  subject  of  archery, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  queeu  Elizabeth,  informs  us»^  that  it 
was  necessary  for  tlie  archer  lo  have  a  bracer,  or  cloee  sleeve, 
to  lace  upon  the  left  arm  j  it  was  also  proper  lor  this  bracer  to 
be  made  with  materials  sufRciently  riji^id  to  prevent  any  fotd« 
which  might  impede  the  how-pstring'  when  loosed  from  the  hand ; 
to  this  WHS  to  be  added  a  shooting-glove,  for  tbe  protection 
f»f  the  fiiigei^,  The  bow,  he  tells  us,  ought  to  be  made  with 
wel)-«easoiied  wood,  and  formed  with  great  exactnes**,  taper^ 
ing  from  the  middle  towards  each  end.  Rows  were  sometimcH 
made  of  Brazil^  of  eltn,  of  ash,  and  of  several  other  woods; 
but  engh,  or  yew,  had  the  sanction,  from  general  experience, 
of  supGriority.  Respecting  the  bow-string,  the  author  wsk  not 
decided  which  to  prefer,*  those  made  with  good  hemp,  according 
to  tbe  common  ueagc  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  or  tbos^ 
manufactured  with  flax,  or  silk;  he  therefore  thinks  the  choice 
ought  to  he  left  to  the  fitring-raaker.  There  are,  he  telle  up, 
three  essential  parts  in  the  composition  of  the  arrow,  that  ta  to 
say,  the  stele  or  wand,  the  feathers,  and  the  head.  The  stele 
was  not  always  made  with  the  same  species  of  wood,  but  varied 
as  occasion  required,  to  «uit  the  diflTerent  manners  of  shooting 
practiced  by  the  archeri^ ;  he  commends  sound  ash  for  militfiry 
jirrows,  and  preferred  it  to  asp,  which  in  his  day  was  generally 
used  for  the  arrows  belonging  to  the  army  ;  but  for  pastime,  he 
thought  that  none  were  better  than  ihof^e  made  of  oak,  hard- 
beam,  or  birch ;  but  afler  all,  says  he,  in  this  point  1  hold  it 
best  to  trust  to  the  recommendation  of  an  honest  fletcher.  The 
feathers  from  the  wing  of  a  goose,  and  especially  of  a  grey-goose, 
he  thought  were  preferable  to  any  others  for  the  pluming  of  an 
arrow.    Thuji  in  the  popular  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  an  Kngtish 

■  ArcUneologia,  toI.  vii<  pi  58> 

'  In  bii  "  Toxoplilus,  or  the  kI)&]«  of  •liMting,"  wriiwn  in  1544,  firpt  pubb^^ie^ 
ia  1571,  repub]Uli«ii  by  Mi.  Jui.«f  beuwt  ia  lT6l. 
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arrber  aimed  liis  arrow  at  sir  Hugli  ]\loinUg:omer)-e,  with  euch 
skill,  tliot  it  liit  him  on  the  breast,  am!  the  poet  elegantly  %(ijs, 

I'lipgrey-gooAe-T'iDge  ihftt  waa  tJietTon 
In  bw  hfftrt*  blood  wi»  welt. 

Tlie  more  ancient  ballad  upon  this  subject,  giren  in  the  first 
roluttie  of  the  Reliqueis  of  Ancient  Poetr)',  reads,  the  "swane- 
feathers." 

There  was,  it  seems  but  little  diflerence  between  die  two  winjjfs 
of  one  bird  *  but,  accord ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  be*t  arrow - 
makers,  the  second  feather  wiis  b<«t  in  some  CEwes  anrl  the  pinion 
in  others^  !t  was  neccssarv  for  ait  archer  to  have  several  arrows 
of  OHe  flight  (I  presume  ABcbain  means  of  one  shape,  length, 
nnd  weight),  plumed  with  feathers  from  diiferent  wings,  to  suit 
the  diversify  of  the  winds.  We  are  not  from  these  directious  to 
conclude,  thut  the  goose  alone  afforded  the  plumage  for  the 
arrows ;  the  featbei^  of  many  other  birds  were  u$«d  for  the 
«anie  purpose,  ami  are  mentioned  in  the  metrical  romances  of 
tli@  midillc  ages.  An  okl  balUul  of  Robin  Hood  miy%  that  be 
and  hJs  followers  had  an  hundred  bow^  furnished  with  Btring^, 
and  an  hundred  sheafs  of  goose  arrows,  with  bright  hurnistiecl 
heatls  ;  every  arrow  was  an  ell  lonjjr,  adorned  with  peacocks* 
feathers,  and  bound  at  the  notching  with  w  bite  silk/ 

With  tliem  ttit-y  Uetd  iin  Tiundrpd  bowefl, 
The  atrnig(>v  were  well  ydiglit ; 
As  hundred  tUf  fe  of  air&Wfi  good 
With  liedt's  bumish'd  full  brjgbt; 
A&d  cTtrry  iirrowe  on  rll  tong«, 
VV'Jth  peacocke  w«]l  ^dight, 
Ami  Dacked  tliey  wen  with  wkito  a\k. 
It  wu  ft  lemel^  ftygbti 

And  Chaucer,  in  lua  description  of  (be  *'  squyers  yeomeni" 
•ays, 

Aod  Be  was  cUd  la  cote  and  liode  or  grenc, 
A  ibcfe  of  pecocke  «rrowe«  bryf  bt  and  abcDc  ; 
Under  hU  belt  li«  ban  M  thrtfwly 
Vfti\  coude  be  dttiie  liia  Uchle  yomauly; 
Hi*  BiTowes  drouped  not  with  ft^then  l^\:t. 
And  in  bAnde  be  bare  a  mj^gbty  howe  * 

The  adornment  of  these  arrows  with  peacocks'  featlieis  ic  not 


»  '•  Geft(e  of  Robyn  Hod*."    Garrkk'i  Coflett  £.  wL  k. 
'  Prulogoe  w  Cvnatmrf  TiJc* 
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fo  be  coiisKlered  as  a  mere  poc^tical  flourish,  for  we  have  sufficient 
testimony,  that  such  pliimajs^  was  actiinilly  usetl.' 

But,  returning  to  our  author,  ho  iiifoniiij  us,  tliat  the  English 
arrows  hat'  forked  heads  aod  hroad-heads,  yet  he  thought,  that 
round  pointed  heads  resembling'  a  bodkiu  were  the  best.  The 
iMitch,  or  small  hoHow  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  arrow,  made 
tor  the  reception  of  the  bow-string:,  was  varied  as  occasion  re- 
ffuired,  or  at  the  will  of  the  archer,  being  sometimes  deep  and 
narrow,  and  gonietiiucs  broad  and  not  deep. 

XIII^DIRECTIOXS  FOR  ARCHERY, 

Having:  thus  furnished  the  archer  with  his  necesKary  accoutre- 
ments, Aschara  proceeds  ti>  instruct  him  bow  they  ought  to  he 
nianaj^ed ;  but  first  of  all  he  recommend**  a  graceful  attitude 
He  should  stand,  says  another  writer,  fairly,  and  upright  with 
bis  body,  his  left  foot  at  a  conFeniojit  di*»-tance  before  his  right; 
holding  the  bnw  hy  the  middle,  with  his  left  arm  stretched  out, 
and  with  the  three  first  fingers  and  the  thondiof  the  right  hantf 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  arrow  affixed  to  the  string  of  the 
bow.3  In  the  second  place,  a  projter  attention  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  nocking,  that  is,  the  application  of  the  notch  at  the  botton> 
of  the  arrow  to  the  how -string;  we  are  told  that  tlie  notch  of  the 
arrow  should  rest  between  the  fore^finger  and  the  uiiddle  finger 
of  the  right  hand.*  Tfjiriily,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
proper  manner  of  drawing  I  be  bow-string:  in  ancient  times,  says 
Ascham,  the  right  band  was  brought  to  the  right  pap ;  but  at 
present  it  i^  elevated  to  the  right  ear,  and  the  latter  nieth(»d  he 
|>refers  to  the  former.  The  shaft  of  the  arrow  below  the  feather^,, 
ought  to  be  rested  upon  the  knuckle  of  the  fore>-finger  of  the 
left  hand ;  the  arrow  was  to  be  drawn  to  the  head,  and  not  held 
too  long  in  that  situation,  but  neatly  and  smartly  discharged, 
without  any  hanging  upon  the  string.  Among  the  requisites 
necessary  to  constitute  a  good  archer,  are  a  dear  sight,  steadily 
directed  to  the  mark ;  and  proper  judgment,  to  determine  the 
distance  of  the  ground;  he  ought  also  to  know  how  to  take  the 
advantage  of  a  side  wind,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what 
compass  his  arrows  would  require  in  their  flight :  courage  is 
3I140  an  indispensable  requisite,  for  whoever,  snya  our  author, 

'  Lib.  Cwcpcii*  Gajderobit  mib  tc>  iV.&.l'l,  ptge  53,  it  tJiiB  cntiy,  Pro  dvode. 
dm  fleccluis  turn  peonit  de  pftTonw  empta  pro  rege.  de  IS  den.  J  iliat  is,  For  iwelva 
Hrrows  pttunnd  wiili  peacorkii'  ftvtbcT*,  bvugbt  for  ^e  king,  twcl*e  peace.  US*  CcKt, 
Lib.  NerOf  fJ-  viii, 

■  Country  CoRieDtments^  I6l5,  chAp.  tiU.  p.  10%  ^  li*iA, 
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sliootawuh  the  least  trepidation,  hewsiire  to  shoot  baiUy.  One 
great  fsuilt  in  pnrtJrolar  he  com  plains  of,  M-hicti  young  archtTs 
generally  fall  ittto,  and  ihnt  v%  the  direction  of  the  eye  to  the 
eud  of  the  arro^v,  rather  than  to  the  mark  ;  to  ohTiate  this  evil 
habit  he  ndvises  such,  as  were  so  accustomed,  to  shoot  in  the  dark, 
Sy  nig^ht,  iit  lights  set  up  at  a  proper  distance  for  that  p  rpo»ie. 
He  then  concludes  with  observing,  that  "  bati  tutorag  "  was 
rarely  amended  in  grown-up  persons  ;  aud  therefore  hf  eld  it 
e«ientially  necessary,  that  great  attention  should  be  pai  o  the 
teaching-  an  archer  properly,  while  he  was  yoiintr;  *' i  chil- 
dren," says  he,  *'  if  sufficient  pains  are  taken  with  them  at  the 
onset,  may  much  more  easily  be  taught  to  shoot  wsll^  than  men,*' 
because  the  latter  hnve  frequenlfy  more  trouble  to  unlearn 
their  bad  habits^  than  was  primitit'ely  requisite  to  learn  them 
good  ones.' 

XJ v.— MARKS  FOR  SHOOTING  AT. 

The  marks  usually  shot  at  by  the  archers  for  paslimr,  were, 
**  butts,  prickes,  and  roarers,"  The  butt,  wc  are  told,  was  a 
level  mark,  and  required  a  fitTong-  arrow,  with  a  xery  brtnid 
feather;  the  pricke  was  a  "ujark  of  compass,"  but  certain  in 
its  distance;  and  to  this  mark  strong  swift  arrows,  of  one  flights, 
with  a  middling  sized  feather,  were  best  suited  ;  the  roaver  wjm 
a  mark  nf  unctrtain  length  ;  it  was  therefore  proper  for  the 
archer  to  have  variouK  kinds  of  arrows,  of  different  weights,  to 
be  ui^d  according  to  the  different  changements  niade  in  the 
distance  of  the  ground.* 

Tlie  Cornish  men  are  spoken  of  as  good  archers,  and  shot 
their  arrows  to  a  great  length;  they  arealtio,  says  Carew,  *•  well 
skilled  in  near  ^hooting,  and  in  well  aimed  shooting ; — the  butts 
made  thera  perfect  in  the  one,  and  the  roaving  in  the  other,  for 
the  prickes,  the  first  corrupters  of  archery,  through  too  much 
preciseness,  were  formerly  scarcely  known,  and  little  practise*!."* 
Other  marks  are  occasionally  mentioned,  as  the  standard,  the 
target,  hazel  wands,  rose  garlands,  and  the  popinjay,  which, 
Re  are  told,  was  an  artificial  parrot,**  I  have  not  met  with  sucli 
a  mark  in  any  manuscript  delineation;  but,  in  the  following 
engmving,  the  reader  wilt  find  a  cock  substituted  for  the  parrot, 
aud  tlie  archer  has  discharged  his^  arrow  very  skilfuHyi 


Aiebub,  p.  It9,  i-t  infn, 


Country  CoQtentmmti. 


Surrpjr  of  ComwiJI,  by  Rkliard  Careir,  Ek{,  ItiOt.  B.  i.  p.  7S, 
*  d««  see.  t.  p.  57. 


1  fttn  by  no  means  certmn,  Tvlicllierthedraiigliisinnn  desigtied 
(o  represent  an  nrtiRctal,  or  a  living'  cock :  ihe  manner  of  its 
being  placed  on  the  po^it,  may  favotir  the  firsst  idea ;  but  th« 
mouth  beinj^  open,  and  the  elevation  of  the  head,  as  if  in  the 
last  gusp  of  life,  will  justify  (he  latter.  It  is  t<ikc>n  from  a  MS. 
written  earfy  in  the  fonrteenth  century,  presprved  iti  the  Royal 
Library.* 

XV.— LENGTH  OF  BOWS  AND  ARROWS. 

The  leng-th  of  the  bow  I  not  elearly  ascertained  ;  tliose  used 
by  the  soldiery  appear,  in  the  manuscript  drawings,  to  have 
l>een  as  talT,  at  lenst,  as  the  bearers;  agreeable  to  an  ordinance 
made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV.  commanding  every  man  to 
have  a  boi*  his  own  height  j  and  they  might,  upon  the  average, 
be  something'  ehort  of  six  feet  long.  The  arrows  used  by  the 
English  archers  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Agtncourlf  were  a 
full  yard  in  length.*  Carew,  in  his  survey  of  Cornwall,  i^ays, 
•'The  Cornish  archers  for  long  shooting,  used  arrows  a  cloth 
yard  long."  The  old  and  more  modern  ballads  of  Chevy  Chace 
speak  of  the  arrow  as  being  the  length  of  a  cloth  yard,  but 
some  of  these  poetical  legends  extend  it  an  ell. 

Hall  ^  mentions  a  company  of  archers,  who  met  king  Henry  VIM. 
at  Shooter's  Hill,  on  a  May-day  morning,  where  they  discharged 
their  bow*  in  bis  presence,  and  the  arrows  made  a  loud  whisi* 
ling  in  their  Sigbt,  "by  crafte  of  the  beade.**  The  strangeness 
of  the  noise,  we  are  informed^  surprised  his  Majesty,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  was  nmch  pleased  with  the  contrivance.  A 
modem  author,  the  Hon.Daines  Barrington,  assures  us,  this  ionitd 
waa  occasioned  by  hol<^  being  made  in  the  arrow  headi,  nad 


*  See  aott  of  oat  butoriu*. 


•  An.  7  lleo.  \'TII.  toL  56 
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itiat  such  wpaptiiis  were  used  upon  military  ocrasioii!;,  and 
especially  as  sig'nals;  ^  but  not,  I  presume,  before  the  time  mmt'. 
tion^<l  by  the  lii§torian,-  for  had  not  those  arrows  been  newly 
introduced,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  king,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  archery,  should  have  been 
surprised  at  the  sound  they  made,  or  pleased  at  the  sight  of  theuu 


XVr.— FEA1«  IN  ARCHERY. 

If  the  tnetrical  romnnces  and  ballads  of  the  former  ages  may 
be  depended  upon,  the  strength  of  our  English  archers  in 
drawing  of  the  bow,  and  their  skill  in  directing  the  arrow  to 
its  mark,  were  justly  the  objects  of  adtuiration. 

The  reader,  1  trust,  will  pardon  the  insertion  of  the  following 
extracts  from  two  old  poetical  legends,  which  convey*  at  least, 
w)ine  idea  of  the  practice  of  archery  in  times  auterior  to  our 
own;  the  first  is  a  ballad  in  eight  fyttes  or  parts,  entitled,  "A 
mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode."^  Accortling  to  the  story,  the 
king*  thought  proper  to  pny  Robin  Hood  a  visit,  disguised  in  (be 
habit  of  an  abbot :  and  the  outlaw^  by  way  of  entertaining  hi& 
guest,  proposed  a  shooting  match.  Two  wands  were  then  set 
up,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  oiher,  that. 

By  fyfij  «pace  oui  kyng  sayde 

Tlia  markea  wc-re  tm  long'.-. — 

On  every  iyde  r  rose  gorUadt, 

The  sbDt  utider  tLc  Ijne, 

Whoso  f&ilcfth  of  the  ntsc  gvUnd,  Niid  Robjn, 

His  takyll  he  thai  cjae  ;* 

And  yM«  it  lo  hit  miiuiter, 

60  it  neTcr  M  fine, — 

TwjM  Robyjj  shot  about, 

And  e?cr  lie  cleved  the  wande,-^ 

And  so  did  Gilbcrtj  Little   John,  and  Scathelocke,  hts  com 
panions;   but, 

At  [he  ta«t  fihott  that  RobjB  tbot. 
For  bII  hit  Ireodeii  fore, 
Yet  tie  fayled  of  the  gwrlaad, 
TLnw  fyngen  and  more — 


'  ATcbaMlQgltj  tdI.  Tii,  p.  58. 

•  Black  l«tCT,  witfaout  dale.  ImpriBttd  al  Leu-ton  upon  the  Tbwft  Cnna  Wlia:fr. 
bj  Willj^am  Copland.  Gvrick's  Collect,  Old  Piays.  K.  vol.  i.  Dr.  Perrv,  biahop 
or  DramoK,  aayt,  "  There  u  a  tnofe  ancUot  csjpy  (irinted  by  W^kin  de  Word-, 
l-naerred  in  the  ucbivrt  of  ibt  fubljc  library  at  Cftnibridee."  ReJiquea  of  Aadfm 
tovtij,  id.  i, 

*  Kinff  Edwajd  IV.,  I  presume,  la  ntesot  by  the  poet,  for  in  oat  of  tho  Hue-  wt 
»ad  "  Edward  our  comely  kynee  "  AnaehroniiuiB  of  cJiiit  kind  were  common  enoufli 
ia  tlM  old  ballad*.  *  iTiat  is,  he  ibftJt  Iwe  it.  orralUer.  it  iLan  be  rmfeibeJ. 
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of  coarse  Ills  ••  takili  "  was  forfeited,  whicli  he  presented  to  the 
king,  sf»yiu^» 

Syr  abbot,  I  deliver  thee  myiie  arroirr. 

Tile  seTiid  poem  is  also  of  the  b»1lail  kind,  and  apparently 
as  oil]  as  the  fonner^^  wherein  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Cloughc, 
and  William  Cloudesle,  are  introduced!  to  shoot  before  the  king. 
The  butts,  or  dead  marks  set  up  by  the  king's  archer*,  were  cen- 
Kured  by  Cluudesle,  sayiugf» 

I  tutd  hjrm  nerer  no  good  urclier, 
Tliftt  lihateth  tt  butu*  m  wide — 

and  havinfr  procured  two  ••  hasell  roddes,"  he  set  them  up  at  (he 
distance  of  four  hundred  yards^  from  each  other;  his  firet  at* 
tempt  in  shooting  at  them,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the 
king,  wafi  successful,  for  it  ie  eaid, 

Cloadotlfl  with  a  b^sTysg  »r«w«  * 
Ck^e  the  wuid  ta  tvto. 

The  king,  being  nmcb  surprised  at  the  performance,  told  him 
he  was  the  best  archer  he  ever  saw.  Cloude«le  then  proposed 
to  show  him  a  more  extraordinary  proof  of  his  skill,  and  tied 
his  eldest  son,  a  child  ooly  seven  years  old,  toa^lake,  and  place<l 
an  apple  upon  his  head.  When  be  bound  his  son  he  charged 
him  not  to  move,  and  turned  his  face  from  him,  that  he  might 
not  be  iutiuiidated  by  seeing  the  arrow  directed  towards  him: 
otie  hundred  and  twenty  yards  ^  were  measured  from  the  stoke, 
and  Cloudc«le  went  to  the  end  of  the  measurement;  he  first  en- 
treated the  spectators  to  be  silent, 

Jiai  then  drew  out  a  rayre  oroaa  uiuwe  j 

Hys  fatov*  v*A  ^fvu  and  laUj^e, 
Htj  leE  that  arrowe  in  Ids  bo  we 

Ttiat  wu  bath  atjffe  oad  Btrongo 

Then  Clciudetle  cleft  tJie  ap]jle  iti  two. 

At  many  a  xttAa  myght  a«, 
Ov«r  Godjt  forbodi',*  Myde  ibe  kjn^e, 

I'hai  diou  tho\Aif  slioct  at  me. 


^  Bliick  letter,  vitbout  dat»,  aad  primed  aho  by  Coptaud  to  Lntlikurfi  lu  title  u. 
The  Naiuei  ot  iLie  Three  ArcLen;  ll4«  whole  baltod,  with  tcnii6  UuaU  iraii>it)ODit,  i«  in 
th*-  Retu|ae«  ot  Ancieat  Poi^tr^^,  tol.L  f.  l^i,  &lc.  Tbii  copf  ii  bauad  up  in  tJie 
WDU  Tolome  of  the  Gamck  Cotlectioa  of  Uld  Flays  nitU  the  Geile  of  Rubyn  Hade* 

*  Twen'y  Kore  pijces,  hays  the  MKig. 

*  1  cv.tb«r  tliink  iha  |>o«t  meant  aa  unnr  ^ot  "  iKimpau,"  for  the  pri^ktr  or  vraad 
I  ft  "  mark  of  coiapast/'  that  if,  the  arrow  in  itJi  fliglu  forraed  the  n^gmMA  uF  a  nrdct. 
I  flee,  aiv,  p.  6S.  *  ■*  Su  Kon  pnoct."    Song.  *  Godf«hid^ 
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XVll— SUPERIORITY  OF  ANCIENT  BOWMEN. 

If  we  were  to  judg^e  of  the  ments  of  the  ancient  bownipti  from 
tl>e  piactice  of  archery  as  it  is  exercised  in  the  prejspiit  day,  these 
poflicfil  pulog-iums  would  appebr  to  be  entirely  fictitions.  There 
ai-e  tH)  «irch  distances  now  ft^igned  for  the  marks  as  are  mentioned 
J.wfore,  nor  such  precisioti,  even  at  short  leng'lhs,  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows.  By  ati  act  established  An.  33  Hen.  VIII.,  no 
person  who  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  might  shoot 
at  any  mark  at  less  thati  two  hnndred  and  twenty  yards  distance  J 
I  believe  few,  if  any,  of  the  mocicni  archers,  in  shooting^  at  a 
mark,  exceed  the  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards,  or, 
in  long  shooting,  reach  four  hundred,  yards,  I  have  aeen  the 
gentlemen  who  practise  archery  in  (he  vicinity  of  London,,  re- 
peatedly shoot  from  end  to  end,  and  not  touch  tlie  target  with 
an  arrow;  and  for  the  space  of  Bevcral  hours,  without  lodging 
one  in  the  circle  of  gold,  about  six  inches  diameter  in  the  centre 
of  the  targets  this,  indeed,  h  so  seldom  done»  that  o*i€  ie  led  to 
think,  wheti  it  btippens,  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  chance  than 
of  skill :  which  proves  what  Ascham  haft  asserted,  that  an  archer 
should  be  well  taus;ht  early  in  life,and  conRrm  thcg'ood  leaching 
by  continual  practice  afterwards,  \l'e  may  also  recollect^  that 
archery  is  now  followed  for  amuBcmetit  only,  aud  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  a  manly  and  gentleman-like  exercise. 

I  remember  about  four  or  five  years  back,^  at  a  meeting  of  the 
'society  of  archem,  in  their  ground  near  Bedford  Stjuare,  the 
Turkish  aniha5<$adur  pnid  them  ari^rt;  and  complained  tfant  the 
enclosure  washy  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  long;  shot: 
he  therefore  went  into  the  adjacent  6eld8  to  show  his  dejcteritj ; 
where  1  saw  him  shoot  several  m  rowR  more  than  double  the  length 
of  the  firchery  ground,  and  hi.^  longest  shot  fell  upwards  of 
four  hundrefl  and  eighty  yards  ftnm  his  fiitandlng.  The  how  he 
used  was  much  sliortcr  than  those  belonging  to  the  English 
archers;  and  his  arrowB  were  of  the  bolt  kind,  with  round  heads 
made  of  wood.  This  djiilance  rather  exceeds  the  length  our 
rhymist  has  given  to  the  wands  set  up  by  Cloudesle  and  his 
rompaniont,  but  then  we  nre  to  recolfeet  they  shot  with  vast  pre-. 
cidon  to  that  distance,^  which  the  andiassjiatlor  did  not ,  he  had 
eu>  mark,  and  his  arrowa  fell  exceedingly  wide  of  eech  other. 


•  Sf-e  •«.  iTJ,  p.  65, 
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Carew,  speaking  of  the  Comfeli  arcbers  two  centuries  back, 
sayp,  "  For  long:  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard  m  length, 
and  their  prickes  twenty-four  score  paces,  equal  to  four  hun- 
dred and  eig-hty  yards;  and  for  strength,  they  would  pierce  any 
ordinary  armour; "  he  then  ad<lg,  **  and  one  Robert  Arundell, 
whom  1  well  knew,  could  shoot  twelve  score  paces  with  bia 
right  hand,  with  his  left,  and  from  behind  his  head/'  ^  This 
puts  me  ID  mind  of  a  curious  anecdote  related  by  Hall :  "  There 
canie  to  bis  grace,  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  certayn  man,  with 
a  bowe  and  arrowe,  and  he  desyred  hi«  grace  to  take  the  muster 
of  hym,  and  to  see  him  sboote;  for  that  tyme  hys  grace  was 
contented  ;  the  man  put  hys  one  fote  in  his  bosome,  and  so  dyd 
shoote,  and  shote  a  very  good  shote,  and  well  towardes  hys 
marke;  whereof,  not  onely  his  grace,  but  all  others  greatly  mer- 
veyled ;  so  the  kyngc  gave  bim  a  rew  arde,"  ^  and  for  this  cu- 
rious feat  he  afterwards  obtained  the  by-name  of  **  Fote  in 
Bosome," 

XVin^THE  DDKE  OF  StlOREDtTCH. 

The  iame  monarch,  Henry  VHI.,  having  appointed  a  great 
nintcb  of  archery  at  Windsor,  a  citizen  of  London^  named 
Barlow,  an  inhabitant  of  Sboreditcb,  joined  the  arcbers,  and 
surpassed  them  all  in  skill ;  the  king  was  so  much  pleased  with 
his  performance,  that  ho  jocosely  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Duke 
of  ■Shoreditch ;  '*  and  this  title  the  captain  of  the  London  archers 
retained  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  In  1583,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  grand  shooting  match  was  held  in  London, 
and  the  captain  of  the  archers  assuming  bis  title  of  Duke  of 
Khoreditcb,  summoned  a  suit  of  nominal  nobility,  under  the 
titles  of  marquis  of  Barlo,  of  Clerkenwell,  of  Islington,  of 
Hoxton,  of  Shacklewell,  and  earl  of  Pancrass,  &c.  and  these 
meeting  together  at  the  appointed  time,  with  their  different  com* 
panics,  proceeded  m  a  pompous  march  from  Merchant  Taylors 
Hail,  cotisistiug  of  three  thousand  archers,  suRiptuobsly  u|)- 
paretled;  Strype  says,  '^odly  habited;** every  man  bad  a  long-bow» 
and  four  arrows*  With  the  marquis  of  Barlo  and  the  marquis 
of  Clerkenwell  were  **  Hunters  who  m  ound  their  homs,"^  Nine 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  archers  had  chains  of  &:oid  about 
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ibeir  neielts.  Tiiis  saploiidid  compajiy  was  giuiH-'l  l^y  four  ihou- 
saud  uhifflers  iiikI  biltiiicii,  besiJfS  pages  and  tbatmen.  They 
pn<JS{Hl  lliroug-b  Broad -street,  the  residence  of  ibeir  captain,  »nd 
thence  into  Moorfields,  by  Fitisbury,  and  so  on  ttj  Smithtiehl, 
where  having-  perfonutHl  several  evolutions  they  shut  fit  a  largti 
for  huiiuur/ 

Another  ravalcade  of  like  kind  was  mnde  by  the  London 
Nrchers  in  1682,  the  reigii  of  Charles^Il.,  and  the  kiivg^  himself 
was  present ;  but  being  a  wet  day,  his  majesty  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  field  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  bowmen.^ 


XIX— ROYAL  SPORT— A  <J00IJ  ARCHER  WHY  CALLED  ARTIIUR- 

Kingfi  and  princes  have  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
archery,  and  among'  those  of  our  own  ronntry  may  be  place*! 
king  Henry  VH.  who  in  his  youth  was  piirtial  to  this  exercise, 
and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him  in  an  old  poem,  written  in  praise 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  quecii  to  Henry  VI It'* 

See  where  Le  aLutetli  at  Uit  bucu, 
And  Willi  h^m  ve  lonlea  tliree ; 

AdiJ  itucoted  at>oVf«  the  kbec. 

Me  also  amused  hiuisoirwith  the  bow  after  he  had  obtained  the 
crown,  as  we  find  ftoni  an  account  of  bis  expenditures,^  where 
the  following'  memoritndums  occur:  *'  Lost  10  my  lord  Morgni^ 
at  buttes  R'x  Nbillings  and  etghtpence;"  and  again,  '*  Pujd  to 
sir  Edward  Borouglie  thirteen  shilling's  and  fourpence,  which  the 
kynge  lost  at  buttes  with  bis  cross-bowe/'  Both  the  sons  ul"  king 
Henry  followed  his  example,  and  were  excellent  archers ;  and 
especially  the  eldest,  prince  Arthur,  who  used  frequently  to  vis^it 
the  society  of  London  bowmen  at  Mile-end,  where  they  usuall 
niet^  and  practised  wjih  them.  From  his  expertness  in  handliug 
of  the  bow,  every  good  shooter  was  called  by  bis  nanit>.  'I  Ih- 
captain  also  of  the  fraternity  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Prince  Arthur,  and  the  other  archers  were  styled  his  knighLs.' 
The  title  of  Prince  Arthur  scoms  to  have  been  superseded  by  ihe 
creation  of  the  "  Duke  of  Shored  itch." 

After  the  death  of  prince  Arflnu,  his  brother  Henry  continue  1 

»  MS.  Hu-1.  SC5,  fol.  96.  * 

*  Ao.  7  rt  3  Hf  n,  VI i,  MS.  in  tli«  Heanubnacer's  Office,    Sen  kJm  AfiMtidii  la 
Dr.  Henij  ■  Hist.  Brit.  ¥ol.  vl  AfcLaologia,  vol.  »ii 
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to  honour  the  meeting  at  Mile-enrl  with  his  presence.  We  have 
seen  already,  tlint  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  archery,  and  if 
Hull  may  be  credited,  at  the  time  of  hie  coming-  to  the  crown, 
"  be  shotte  as  stroiigf*  and  as  greate  a  lengtbe  as  any  of  his  garde," ' 

King  Edward  VI.,  though  not  no  consjiiruous  as  his  father 
or  hie  uncle,  was  nevertheless  an  eucouni«;er  of  archery,  and 
frequently  amused  himself  with  the  bow.  Thii^  appf^ars  from 
his  own  diani,^ 

Charles  I.  was  an  archer,  as  appears  from  the  deaicarjon  of  a 
trfatise,  called  the '*  Bowman's  Glory;"  and  Catherine  of  Por- 
tugal, queen  to  Charles  IL,  was  probably  much  pleased  with 
seeing  the  pastime  of  archery  practised ;  for  in  compliment  to 
her,  a  badge  of  ^silver,  weigliing  twenty-two  ounces,  was  made 
for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity  of  bowmen,  having  upon  it  the 
representation  of  an  archer  with  his  bow  drawn  in  the  action 
of  shooting,  and  inscribed  with  her  name,  "  Regime  Calliarino^ 
Sngittarii."  Tliis  badge  was  made  in  the  year  1676,  by  the 
contribution  of  sir  Edward  Hungerford  and  othere.* 


XX*-PRIZE1  FOR  AKCHEaY. 

[  find  but  little  said  respecting  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
the  best  bowmen  ;  the  London  fraternity  are  said  to  have  shtit 
for  paslime  or  for  honour;  however,  I  make  no  tloiibt,  tipon 
particular  trials  of  skill,  rewards  gufficient  to  excile  the  emu  hit  ion 
of  the  archers  were  proposed  t  they  might  «ouieliine«  consist  of 
money,  ant!  perhaps  more  frequent Ty  of  some  other  valimble 
article,  as  the  foll<nving  lines  may  testify,  exlracted  from  the 
Mery  Geste  of  Kobyn  Mode,  luul  (he  prize  is  jtidiciou^ly  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose.  The  poet  tells  u«j  that  the  sherif 
of  Notyngham, 

Did  cryp  n  ful  Tayre  V^tyi 

Thm  all  t lie  he-it  iirchyri>ii  of  tbe  norlh 

Should  comp  upon  «  d«ye  i 

And  they  that  »tiote,  al  of  tli«  b#»t, 

Thf  prine  shciutd  bf^ar  a»?my. 

AdH  Ue  tliat  «hcit(?th  al  of  the  beal 

Furthest,  fnyre  imd  1ow#, 

At  ft  payre  ot  goodlj  Imtlsa 

Under  iltt  grene  iFood  "liiw 


*  In  I/ife,  ofUcTi.  Vni.  1511,  M.  S, 
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A  tyght  good  uiowe  be  alul  have. 

The  thatt  of  sylTcr  wkyte, 

The  head,  aad  fethen  of  riehe  red  gold. 

In  England  ia  none  lykOi— 

Aad  when  thajr  came  to  NotynghaB, 

The  bottea  were  fkyn  and  loiige.— 

Thriie  Robin  abot  aboat 

And  alway  be  cleft  the  wand. 

It  n  added,  that  to  him  was  delivered  the  **goodeariuvre,  ibr 
berx  wotthie  war  he," 
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HwfiiniT.— Vlll.  Of  Spears.— IX.  OfQuotu,— X.  SHipging  of  Dumb  B*  I  Is 

XI.  Foot  B«rea.^Xli.  The  Game  af  Hut:.^XIlI.  Wnttliiig  nucL  pn£tifM*(i 
(wmetly*— XIV.  Friee*  for. — XV.  How  [ier(bn»ed.^ — XVI.  Swimming. — XV'U. 
SUdlngi^^XVin.  Skatbg* — XIX.  Rowing. — XX.  Sailing. 

I SLINGING  OF  3T0NES. 

The  artof  sliiigriig,  or  ca«ti»n;'  of  stones  with  a  sling,  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  antecedent  to  that  of  archery,  though 
not  so  goneruMy  known  nor  so  universally  practised.  The  tribe 
of  Benjamiti  among  the  Israelites  ts  celebrated  in  holy  writ  for 
the  excellency  of  its  sling^ers.  In  the  tirae  of  the  judges  there 
were  seven  hundred  BenjamiteH  who  all  of  ihem  used  their  left 
hands,  and  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scripture  it  is  i»aid, 
they  *'  could  sling  i^toues  at  an  hnir-breadlh  and  not  nrtiss/*'  that 
is,  with  exceedingly  ^reat  precisioD.  Again  we  are  told,  tl  at 
when  David  fled  to  Ziklag,  he  was  joined  by  a  party  of  valiant 
men  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  could  use  both  the  right  and 
the  left  in  §lingingof  stones  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow.^ 
David  himself  was  also  an  excellent  niark^nian,  as  the  destruction 
of  Go)i»th  by  the  means  of  hist  sling  sufficiently  testifies.  It 
was,  perhaps,  an  instrument  much  used  by  the  ahepherds  in 
ancient  times,  to  protect  their  flocks  from  the  attacks  of  ferocious 
animals:  if  so,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  David,  who  kept  his 
father's  sheep,  was  so  expert  in  the  management  of  this  weapon.' 
In  Barclay's  Eclogues  »n  English  shepherd  boasts  of  his  skifl 
iu  using  of  the  sling. 

ri.-^LINGlNG  BV  THE  ANGLO-SAXOxVS, 
I'he  art  of  slinging  of  stones  was  well  known  and  practised 
at  a  very  early  period  iu  Europe,  but  we  have  no  authority  to 
prove  that  il  was  carried  to  so  high  a  pilch  of  perf«!Ction  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  iunting  the  Asiatic 
nations,     ll  is  at  together  uucertain,  whether  the  ancient  iiilio- 


■  .jucgn,  cli»p.  XX.  vet*  16. 

*  1  Samuel,  cbap,  xtIL,  vtd  XTiii, 
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Kitants  of  Britain  were  acqunintpJ  vvitli  the  use  of  tbe  sling'  or 
not;  if  the  negpative  be  granted,  which  hardly  seemp  reasonable, 
we  must  admit  the  probability  of  their  being  taught  the  properties 
of  such  an  instrument  by  the  Romans,  who  certainly  used  it  as  a 
military  weapon.  We  <^an  spt^ak  more  decidedly  on  the  part  of 
our  ancestors  the  Saxons,  who  seem  to  have  been  skilful  in  ibe 
managfement  of  the  sting ;  its  form  is  preserved  in  several  of  their 
paintings,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  by  them,  as  far 
back  as  the  ciglith  century,  may  be  seen  below,  from  a  manu- 
script of  that  age  in  the  Cotton  Library.'  It  is  there  represented 
with  one  of  the  ends  unloosened  from  the  hand  and  the  stone 
discharged.  In  the  original  the  fig"ure  is  throwing  the  stone  at 
a  birt!  upon  the  wing,  which  is  represented  at  some  distaucL 
from  hinu 


# 


14.  SunoiHo — VltL  CeirTViiT. 

In  other  instances  we  see  it  depicted  with  both  the  end$  hela 
til  (be  hand,  the  figure  beings  placed  in  the  action  of  taking  his 
eim,  and  a  bird  is  generally  the  object  of  his  exertion,  as  in 
ibe  following  engraving  from  a  parchment  roll  in  the  Royal 
Library,  containing  a  gemialogical  account  of  the  kings  of 
England,  to  the  time  of  Henry  111.* 


>  Cbiidii]»,  B.  IT, 
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t5.  Maditbr  dp  noiDixo  rvt  Suita, 
Sometimes  llie  sling;  is  altach^tj  to  a  staff  or  triinrhpon,  abuut 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  wieltlet!  with  both  liaiuls,  aiul  charged 
with  a  Btonc  of  no  smnU  magrutude.  These  sHng-s  appear  to 
flare  been  chiefly  used  In  besieging-  of  cilies,  and  on  board  of 
ships  in  engagements  by  sea.  The  following  engraving  re- 
presents a  sling  of  this  kind*  from  a  drawings  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  a  MS.  at  Brnnet'  College, 
Cambridge,' 


r- — 

l5.  Sliyoi  Of  WAsr«iEi 

in.— SUNG  IN  G  KV  THE  ANGLO-NORMANS. 
We  have  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  that  men  armed  with 
slings  formed  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman  soldiery,*  and  the 
^ord  Balistarii,  used  by  our  early  historians,  may,  1  doubt  not, 
be  more  prnperly  rendered  ^lingers  than  cross-bowmen ;  thougJi 
indeed,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  cross-bow,  these  men  might 
take  the  place  of  the  slingers.  In  fact  the  cross-bow  itself 
waa  modified  to  the  purpose  of  discharging  of  stones,  and  for 
that  reason  was  also  called  a  stone-bow,  bo  that  the  appellation 
Ba1i*%tariu»and  Arcubalistarius  were  both  of  (hem  latterly  applied 
to  the  same  pennon.  The  sliTig,  however,  was  not  entirely  super- 
seded by  tlifc  bow  at  the  cninnienremeut  of  the  fifteenth  century* 
as  the  following  verses  plainly  indicate:  they  occur  in  a  inn- 
uuscript  poem  in  the  Cottou  Library ,»  entitlefl,  **  Knyghthodi 


«  C.  w.  16. 
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and  Batayle,"  written  about  that  time,  which  professedly  treats 
upon  tlie  duties  and  exercises  necessary  to  constitute  a  eowi 
Kotdier. 

Uh  e«L  the  cut  of  itoiie,  witU  ilynge  or  boiidu: 
It  falletb  ofte,  jf  other  ahot  there  none  u, 
Rlea  hanitijBed  in  steel  may  Dot  withaionde, 
Tbe  multitude  aad  migbtj^  c&sc  of  Atoays ; 
And  Blonya  ia  e&ct^,  Ar4  tf^ry  whrre, 
Atd  d]ytigc0  u«  QOt  Qojoua  fur  to  bi'aru. 

By  the  t\«  o  last  lines  the  poet  means  to  say^  that  btuiies  art 
every  where  readily  procured,  and  that  the  sllngf^are  by  oo  means 
cumbersome  to  the  bearers,  which  were  cogent  reasons  for  re- 
taining them  HA  military  weapons;  ueitber  does  he  confine  their 
use  to  any  body  or  rank  of  soJdiers^  but  indiscriminately  reconi- 
mentis  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  the  casting  of  stones,  to  every 
individual  who  followed  the  profession  of  a  warrior. 

IV—- MODERN  MOD£S  OF  SUNGlNG. 

I  remember  in  my  youth  to  have  seen  several  persons  expert 
in  slingingofstoue&f  which  they  performed  with  thongs  of  leather, 
or,  wanting  thoee,  with  garters ;  and  sometimes  they  used  a  stick 
of  mh  or  hnzel,  a  yard  or  better  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter;  rt  was  split  at  the  top  so  as  to  make  an  opening  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  stone,  which  was  confined  by  the  re-actioi» 
of  the  stick  on  both  sidei;,  but  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  the  slinger.  It  retjuired  much  practice  to  handle  thia 
Hisjrument  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty,  for  if  the  stone  iu 
ifae  act  of  throwing  quitted  ibe  sling  either  sooner  or  later  than 
it  ought  to  tlo,  the  desired  effect  was  sure  to  fail.  Those  who 
could  use  it  properly,  cast  stones  to  a  considerable  distance 
and  with  much  precision,  lu  the  present  day,  the  use  of  all 
these  engines  seems  to  be  totally  discontinued, 

V,— THROWING  WITH  THE  HAND. 
Throwing  of  heavy  welghtb  and  ston»  with  the  hand  was 
much  pmctised  in  funner  times,  and  as  this  pastime  required 
great  strength  and  muscular  exertion,  it  was  a  very  proper  exer- 
cise for  military  men.  The  Greeks,  according  to  Homtr,  at 
the  time  of  the  sie^e  of  Troy,  amused  themselves  with  casting  of 
the  discus,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  round  flat  plate  of 
luelaf  of  considerable  magnitude  and  very  heavy.'     The  discus 
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of  th€  ancients**  says  Dr,  Johnson,^  "  is  sometiinf>4  called  in 
EfigH§b  quoit,  but  improperly.  The  gtime  of  quoits  is  a  game 
of  skill;  the  discus  was  only  a  trial  of  Htrtrngtht  as  among  ub 
to  throw  the  hammer," 


VL— THROWING  BY  THE  LONDONERS. 

In  the  twelfth  century  we  are  assured,  that  among  ihe  amu9&- 
mentfi  practised  by  the  young  Londoners  on  holidiiysj  was  casting 
of  stones,^  darts,  and  other  missive  weapons.  Bars  of  wood 
and  iron  were  aAernards  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
attention  of  the  populace  was  so  much  engaged  by  this  kind  of 
exercise,  that  they  neglected  in  great  measure  the  practice  of 
archery,  which  occasioned  an  edict  to  be  passed  in  the  thirty.ninth 
year  of  Edward  IJl.  prohibiting  the  pa^stimes  of  throwing  of 
stones,  wood,  and  iron,  and  recommending  the  use  of  the  long, 
bow  upon  all  convenient  opportunitiest* 


VII.— CASTING  OF  THE  BAH  AND  HAMMER* 


Casting  of  the  bar  is  frequently  mentioned  by  thu  romance 
writers  as  one  part  of  a  heroes  education,  and  a  poet  of  the 
ixteettth  century  thinks  it  highly  commendable  for  kingf;  and 
priucee,  by  way  of  exercise,  to  throw  **  the  stone,  the  barre,  or 
the  plummet."  Henry  VIII.,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne^ 
according  to  Hall  and  Hotinshead,  retained  "  the  casting  of  the 
barre  **  among  his  favourite  amusements.  The  sledge  hammer 
was  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  aa  the  bar  and  the  stone;  and 
among  the  rustics,  if  Barclay  be  correct,  an  axlctree. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tbeee  pas- 
times Mceni  to  hare  lust  their  relish  among  tho  higher  clasMfl  ut 
the  people,  and  for  this  reason  Peacham»  describing  a  complete 
gentleman^  speaks  of  throwing  the  hammer  as  an  exercise  proper 
only  for  soldiers  in  camp,  or  for  the  amusement  of  the  king's 
guard,  but  by  no  means  **  beseeming  of  nobility." 


» 


VIIL— THROWING  OF  SPEARS. 
Throwing  of  spears  and  javelins  being  properly  a  military 
exercise,  was  not  prohibited  by  the  act  aba  re  mentioned.     It 
as  sometimes  practised  as  a  trial  of  strength,  when  tbe  attempt 
as  to  throw  beyond  a  certaiu  boundary,  or  to  exceed  a  com 
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petitor  in  distance;  and  of  skill,  when  the  «pear  was  cost  at  a 
quintain,  or  any  other  dptermined  mark.  Acconling  to  Fitz- 
stephen,  it  was  one  of  the  holiday  sports  of  the  young  Londonem 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.  With  them  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
exertion  to  cast  the  weapon  farthest.  The  pastime  is  frefjncntly 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ajjes.  Charles  VI.  of 
France  and  the  lords  of  his  ctmrt.  after  a  grand  entertainment, 
were  amused  with  "  Wrastling,  and  casting  of  the  bar,  and  the 
dart,  by  Frenchmen  and  the  Gascoyns."' 

IX.— QUOITS. 

The  game  of  quoits,  or  coita,  as  an  amusement.  Is  snperioi 
la  any  of  the  foregoing  pastimes;  the  exertion  required  is  more 
moderate^  because  this  exercise  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
superior  strength  as  upon  superior  skill.  The  quoit  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the  ancient  discus,  and 
with  us  in  the  present  day  it  i;*  a  circular  plate  of  iron  per- 
forated in  the  middle,  not  always  of  one  sisce,  but  larger  or 
smaller  to  suit  the  strength  or  cooveniency  of  the  several  can- 
didateKt  It  is  further  to  be  observed^  that  quoits  are  not  only 
made  of  different  magnitudes  to  suit  the  poise  of  the  players, 
but  sometimes  the  marks  are  placed  at  extravagant  distances,  so 
as  to  require  great  strength  to  throw  the  quoit  home;  this 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule^  and  depends  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  contest. 

To  play  at  this  game,  an  iron  pin,  called  a  hob,  is  driven  into 
the  ground,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top;  and  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen,  twenty^  or  more  yards,  for  the  distance  is  optional, 
a  second  pirk  of  iron  is  also  made  fast  in  a  similar  mnnner;  two 
or  more  persons,  as  four,  six^  eight,  or  more  at  pleasure,  whti 
divided  into  two  equal  parties  are  to  contend  (or  the  victory, 
stand  at  one  of  the  iron  marks  and  throw  an  equal  tuimbcr  oi 
quoits  to  the  other,  and  the  nearesitof  them  to  the  hob  are  reck- 
oned towards  the  game.  But  the  determination  is  discriminately 
made:  for  instance,  if  a  quoit  belonging  to  A  lies  nearest  to  the 
hob,  and  a  quoit  bcfonging  to  B  the  second,  A  c^n  claim  bnt 
one  towards  the  f^ame,  though  all  his  otiier  quoits  lie  nearer 
to  the  mark  than  alt  the  other  quoits  of  D  ;  becanse  one  quoit 
of  B  being  the  second  nearest  to  the  hob,  cuts  out,  as  it  iscalletl, 
all  behind  it;  if  no  sut  b  quoit  had  intertercd,  then  A  would 

I  Fioiaviiri,  L«d  Barfivn*  ttuuJtUoB,  vol.  it.  cbftp.  149.  k\.  184* 
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have  rerkoned  ail  his  as  oiie  each.  Haring  cast  all  (heir  tiinriits^ 
the  candidates  walk  to  the  apposite  side*  and  determine  the 
state  of  the  p!ay,  then  taking  their  stand  tbercj  throw  tlieir 
Muuits  back  again  and  coutinue  to  du  so  alternately  -ah  long  as 
the  gaiiie  rciiiaiiis  undecided. 

Formerl)'  in  the  country,  the  rustics  not  having  the  ruund 
perlbratetl  quoit»  to  phiy  with,  used  horseshoes,  and  in  many 
places  the  quoit  itself,  to  this  day,  m  called  a  shoe. 

John  North  broke,  in  a  Treatise  against  Diceiug,  Dancing,,  ^c, 
written  in  the  tiuie  of  queen  Elizabeth,  advises  young  men,  by 
way  of  aniusemcDtf  to  *'  labour  with  poisca  of  lead  or  other 
metal ; "  thl«  uotiiblc  pastime,.  1  apprehend, bore  some  reBemblanca 
to  the  Skiomacbin/  or  fighting  with  a  man'n  own  shadow^,  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  Spectators:  ^  **  It  consisted,''  eays  the  author, 
"  in  brdndishitig  of  two  sticks,  ^rawped  in  each  hand  and  loadeii 
with  plugJi  of  lead  at  either  end  ; — thii^  puFiinic  opens  the  chest, 
exerciijes  the  limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the  pleastire  of  hoxittg- 
without  the  blows,"  It  ia  soiuetiiuea  practiced  in  the  [iret>cut 
dny,  and  called  *'  ringing  of  the  dumb  belli*.'* 


P 


XI.— FOOT-RACING, 


^ot 

^^W 


There  is  no  kind  of  exfrciee  that  bajs  more  uniformly  met 
the  approbation  of  authors  in  general  than  running.  In  the 
middle  ages,  foot-racJng  iivns  considered  as  an  essential  part  ol 
a  young  man*s education,  especially  if  he  was  the  son  of  a  man 
>f  rank,  and  brought  up  to  a  military  profeseion. 

It  is  needless,  I  doubt  not,    to  assert  the  antiquity  of  lhi«i 

pastime,  because  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one,  that  variety 

^^of  occasions  continually  present  themselves,  which  call  forth  the 

^■fcxertions  of  ruuuing  even  in  childhood ;  and  when  more  than 

^^one  person  are  stimulated  by  the  same  object,  a  competition  nn* 

turaJly  takes  place  among  them  to  obtain  it.    Originally,  perhaps. 

foot-races  had  no  other  incitement  thau  emulation,  ur  at  best  the 

k prospect  of  some  sniaJl  revvard :  but  in  process  of  time  the 
rewards  were  magni'fted^  and  contests  of  this  kind  were  int^tituted 
^public  amusements;  the  ground  marked  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  judges  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  fairness  of  the  tace^  to 
lUicertain  the  winner,  and  (o  bestow  the  reward. 


^  SKWitax'M' 
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In  Fonner  times,  nccorJrn^  to  Commentti**^  it  was  customary 
fftr  tlie  p!ace§  appropmtefl  to  pedal  races  to  be  mile<i  in  on  either 
side,  and  the  prize-giver  stood  nt  the  goal,  to  deliver  the  reward 
to  the  perscvn  who  should  first  touch  it.  I  suppose  he  means  at 
the  Olympic  games,  among  which  foot-racing  was  otie.  hi  the 
present  day  foot-races  are  not  much  encouraged  by  persons  of 
fortune,  and  seldom  happen  hut  for  the  purpose  of  bettings  and 
the  racers  are  generally  paid  for  their  performance.  In  many 
instances  the  distance  docs  not  exceed  one  hundred  yards.  At 
fairs,  wakeSf  and  upon  many  other  occasions  where  many  people 
are  assembled  together,  this  species  of  amusement  is  sometimes 
promoted,  but  most  frequently  ihe  contest  is  confined  to  thr 
younger  part  of  the  coneourao. 

Two  centuries  back  rimnntg,  according  to  Peacham,  was 
thought  to  be  an  exercise  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  rank  of 
nubility  *  ^  and  a  poetical  writer  in  the  Cotton  manuscript,  "  Of 
Knyghthode  and  Batayle,"  before  ciled,^  written  eaHy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  recommend*  it  strongly  to  the  practice  of  the 
soldiery :  his  words  are  these,, 

Id  r^nnjTD^  tlifl  eieiciw  !■  good  &!>», 
To  1.114)115  fintin  figlit,  laJ  tlio  wUeun.}, 
To  t*Kc  I,  ptac«  OUT  foem^D  will  tamaott 
Knd  *nk«  it  erst,  aim,  to  ierche  or  iture, 
ligLtly  tacome  anJ  go,  rcDDynge  itiufe. 
Rennyng  ib  bIbo  riglit  gixA  't  tlie  chair, 
And  for  to  lepe  a  dike  u  tUo  good  ; 
For  miglitily  what  mao  mkjreane  and  It-pe, 
Juay  wdl  derkt,  a  oil  ufe  L»  party  kispe. 


XIL— BASE,  OR  PRISONERS'  BARS. 

Tliere  is  a  rustic  game  called  Ba»e  or  Bars,  and  sometimes 
written  Bays/  ard  in  some  places  Prisoners*  Bars;  and  as  the 
success  of  this  pastime  depends  upon  the  agihty  of  the  caiw 
didates  and  their  skill  in  running,  I  think  it  may  properly  enough 
he  introduced  here.  It  was  much  practised  iu  former  times,  and 
some  vestiges  of  the  game  are  still  remaining  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  mention  of  this  sport  that  I  have  met 
ti  ilh  occurs  in  the  Proclamations  at  the  head  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings,  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  where  it  is  spoken 
of  as  A  childish  amusement,  and  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the 

'  OrbU  ■etiiualiutn  Pictus.  ■  Compleit  CjeaclmawQ,  I6tt. 

*  Ticu  A.  ixiii.  pari  i.  pi|j«  6~     See  p.  73.  lec.  uL 

*  Johaaob*!  DictknATfi  *<iti  Bam, 
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avenues  of  the  pnlace  at  WeRtminstDr,'  during  the  ee<t8tonit  o\ 
Parliftnienti,  because  of  the  intemiption  it  occasioned  to  the 
memhers  and  otiiers  iu  pnssing  to  and  fro  f»  their  business  re« 
quired.  It  is  abo  npoken  of  by  Shakespear  kb  a  game  practised 
by  the  boys : 

He  viib  two  luipluig*,  hds  mm?  Kketd  nu 
Th^  CDtiiitiy  b«««,  thm  Co  ^emmit  luch  «t)ni^tifor« 

niaiit?  gocd  (be  pvsigf.^ 

It  vras,  however,  most  assuredly  ptayed  by  the  men,  and 
especially  in  Cheshire  and  other  adjoining^  eonntieSf  wheie 
formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  in  high  repute. 

The  performance  of  this  pastime  requires  two  parties  of  equal 
number,  each  of  them  havings  a  base  ar  home,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  to  themselves,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
yards.  The  players  then  on  either  side  taking;  hold  of  hands, 
extend  themselves  in  length,  and  opposite  to  each  other,  as  far 
as  tbey  conveniently  can,  always  remembering  that  one  of  them 
must  touch  the  base;  when  any  one  of  them  quits  the  hand  of 
his  fellow  and  runs  into  the  field,  which  is  called  gfivjng  the 
chafie,  he  is  immediately  followed  by  one  of  his  opponents ;  he 
again  is  followed  by  a  second  from  the  former  side,  and  he  by 
a  second  opponent ;  and  so  on  alternately,  until  as  many  are 
out  as  choose  to  run,  everyone  pursuing  the  man  he  first  followed, 
and  no  other;  and  if  he  overtake  bim  near  enough  to  touch  him, 
bis  party  claims  one  toward  tliplr  game,  and  both  return  home. 
They  then  run  forth  ngain  and  again  in  like  manner,  until  the 
number  is  completed  that  decides  the  victory  ,*  this  number  ia 
optional,  and  1  ^m  to  hi  rarely  exceeds  twenty.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  every  person  on  either  side  who  touches  another 
during  the  chase,  claims  one  for  his  party,  and  when  many  are 
out,  it  frequently  happens  that  many  are  touched. 

About  1770,  I  saw  a  grand  match  at  base  played  in  the  fields 
behind  Montague  House,  now  the  British  Museum,  by  twelve 
gentletuen  of  Cheshire  against  twelve  of  Derbyshire,  for  a  coh- 
«iderab!e  sum  of  money,  which  afforded  much  entertainment  to 
the  spectators.  In  Essex  they  play  this  game  with  the  addition 
of  two  prisoiLs  which  are  stakes  driven  into  the  grounti,  paraU 
lei  with  the  home  boundaries,  and  about  thirty  yards  from  them; 
imd  every  person  who  is  touched  on  either  side  iu  the  cbase^ 

<  "  Nu)  BD&uDt  w  lutiM  He  juc— 4  biurek"     EoC  FuL  MS.  HuK  7(JS7. 
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ts  sent  to  one  or  olhrr  of  these  prisons,  where  he  must  remain 
till  the  conclusion  of  ^t he  gnme,  if  not  delivered  previously  by 
one  of  bis  assodates,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
touching  him,  which  i»  a  diffrcnlt  task,  requirinfi:  the  performance 
of  the  most  skilful  players,  because  the  prison  belong^ing  to 
either  party  is  always  nuieb  nearer  to  the  base  of  tlioir  oppo- 
neiitfl  than  to  their  own ;  and  if  the  person  sent  to  relieve  his 
confederate  be  touehed  by  an  nnlag^onist  before  he  reaches  him, 
be  also  becomes  a  prisoner^  and  stands  in  equal  need  of  de- 
liverance. The  addition  of  the  prisons  occagions  a  considerable 
degree  of  variety  in  the  pastime,  and  is  frequently  productive 
of  much  pleasantry. 

XHL- WRESTLING. 

The  art  of  wrestling*,  which  in  the  present  day  is  chiefly 
confiDed  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  was,  however,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  made  a  very  considerable  figure 
among  the  Olympic  games.  In  the  ages  of  chivalry,  to  wrestle 
well  was  accounted  one  of  the  accomplishments  which  a  hero 
ought  to  pos»<e66« 

Wrwtling  isi  a  kind  of  exercise  that,  from  its  nature,  is 
likely  to  have  been  practised  by  every  nation,  and  especially 
by  those  the  least  civilised.  It  was  probably  wtll  known  in 
this  couniry  long  beibre  the  introduction  of  foreign  nianners. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have,  we  are  well  ivi~ 
snred,  from  time  immemorial,  lieen  celebrated  for  their  expert- 
ness  in  this  pastime,  and  are  universally  said  to  be  the  best 
wrcNtlera  in  the  kingdom*  To  give  a  Corniiiib  hug  is  a  pro- 
verbia!  expressiotu  The  Cornish,  says  Fuller,  are  master^  ol 
tlie  art  of  wrestling,  tio  that  if  the  Olympian  games  were  now 
in  fashion,  they  would  come  away  with  the  victory.  Their  bug 
is  a  cunning  close  with  their  fellow- combatants,  the  fruits  whereof 
is  Im  fair  fall  or  foil  at  the  least.'  They  learned  the  art  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  for  you  shall  hardly  find,  swys  Carew, 
an  assembly  of  boys  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  the  most 
untovvardly  among  them  will  not  as  readily  give  you  a  niustei 
(or  trial)  of  this  exercise  as  you  are  prone  to  require  it.- 

The  citizens  of  London,  in  times  past,  are  said  to  have  bet;U 
expert  in  the  art  of  wrcMling,  mid  annually  upon  St.  James's 
day  they  were  accustomed  to  make  a  public  trial  of  their  skilU 

^  Woithiea  of  Engluid  in  CorDw-all,  p   197.  ■  Surrejf  of  ConiwaU,  lljOti  p.  75< 
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In  the  pistil  jear  of  Henry  111.  tbcy  held  ibeir  aiiniv^rtsary 
mc«t]iig  for  thh  purpose  near  the  huspital  of  St.  Miitildu,  at 
St,  Gilt's's  in  the  fields,  where  they  were  met  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  smd  suburbs  of  Westminster,  and  a  ram  was  appointed 
for  the  prize;  the  Londoners  were  Fictorious,  having  greatly 
excelled  their  antagonists,  which  produced  a  challengfe  from 
the  conquered  party,  to  renew  the  contest  upon  the  Latnnuis 
day  followiofT  at  Westminster:  the  citizens  of  London  read d^^ 
consented,  and  met  them  accordingly,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
diversion,  the  bailiff  of  W^  est  minster  and  bis  asisocjates  took 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  Londoners,  a  battle  ens^ued,  and 
many  of  the  latter  were  severely  wounded  in  making^  their  re- 
treat to  the  city.  Th:«i  unjustifiable  petulance  of  the  badiff  gravis 
rise  to  a  more  serious*  tumult,  and  it  was  several  days  before  tha 
peace  could  be  restored.'  Stow  informs  us,  that  iii  the  thirty* 
first  year  of  tienry  VL,  A.  D.  145*%  at  a  wrestling-  match  near 
CJerkenwelb  another  tumult  waj» excited  against  the  lord  mayor, 
but  he  doeg  not  say  upon  what  oceai^ion  it  arose. 

In  old  time,  says  Stow,  wrestling  was  more  used  than  it  has 
been  of  later  years.*  In  the  month  of  August,  about  the  feast 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  adds  this  Tery  accurate  historian,  there 
were  divers  days  spent  in  wrestling;  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  sheriffs,  being  present  in  a  large  tent  pitched  for  that  pur- 
pose near  Clerkenwell  j*  upon  this  occasion  the  officers  of  the  city, 
namely,  the  shcrifis,  Serjeants,  and  yeomen,  the  porters  of  the 
king's  beam  or  weighing-house,*  and  others  of  the  city,  gave  a 
general  chullutige  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  as 
thought  themselves  ex  pert  in  this  exercise ;  but  of  late  years,  con- 
tmues  he,  the  wrestling  is  only  practised  on  the  afternoon  of  St 
Bartholomew's  day.*  The  latter  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  a 
foreign  writer,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  performance: 
"  When,"  says  be,  **  the  mayor  goes  out  of  the  precincts  of  the 
city,  a  sceptre,"  a  sword,  iind  a  cap,  are  borne  before  bim,  and 
he  is  followed  by  the  principal  aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns  with 
golden  chains;  himself  and  they  on  horseback.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpttsp,  where  a  tent  is 
pitched  for  their  reception,  the  mob  begin  to  wrestle  before  tbcm 


'  Maithew  Paris.     Hist.  Aug.  «ub  an.  HiS,  *  Surrey  gf  honitai,  p,  78.  85. 

*  'I  lie  tiiargin  saj'*,  *'  it  SkinaeT'B  Well." 

«  Tit  ere  arc  bow,  iwj»  ibe  authoT,  na  tuch  meti,  meining  "  lb«  portvri  of  iht  kn^'i 
l}<>uii),"  that  IB,  ht  tbe  ctrinntenctjiinit  oftbei  tcrentiMiith  century. 

*  Sutrej  et'  Loudgti,  p.  85.  *  I  premme  be  m^uit  ib«  misv, 
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TWO  nt  a  time,*'  Hp  adds  a  circumKlance  not  rfcorded  hy  the 
WmtOTma*.  "  Aftfr  tliis  is  over,  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits  are  turned 
loose  among;  die  crowd,  which  are  pursued  by  a  number  of  boya, 
who  endeavour  to  rafch  them  wirh  all  the  rioist^thc^  can  make,"* 
From  the  time  that  wrestling  became  tin  fashionable  and  wbh 
rarely  practised  by  persons  of  opulence,  It  declined  also  among- 
ihe  populace,  but  by  slower  degrees ;  and  at  present  is  «e!dom 
seen  except  at  wakes  and  lairs,  where  it  still  cominues  to  be 
partially  exhibited. 

X1V^1*E12ES  FOR  WRESTLING. 

We  may  baire  observed,  ihat  the  reward  proposed  for  the  l>est 
wrestlers  in  the  content  between  tbe  Londonei's  and  the  iu habi- 
tants of  Westminster,  as  lueiittoiied  above,  was  a  ram.  Anciently 
tfais  animal  wan  the  prize  mo»it  ueaally  given  upon  such  occa- 
sions^ and  therefore  in  the  rhyme  of  sir  Thopas,  Chaucer  says 
cf  the  Knigbty 

Of  Wfacllin^  w&B  ibere  none  hii  peic, 
Wlif le  any  Kam  BfauIJe  sioaiie** 

Anct  again,  m  bis  character  of  the  miller, 

for  tivcr  al  dier  be  tim, 
At  wnailvDg  he  iroldfr  hive  &way  iLe  Ram.' 

Other  rewords,  uo  doubt,  were  sometimes  proposed,  as  we  may 
see  upon  the  engraving-  below,  where  two  men  are  wrestling  for 
a  cock :  the  original  drawings,  from  a  luanui^rript  in  the  Royal 
Library,*  is  certainly  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Chaucer. 


^^^f^!^' 


IT>  Amcilstt  WllcnLIKO. 


*  FTvDtnw'B  Ttinnvj    fint  publUtied    A.  D.  1598      Lcti)   Orford'a   tnnflmtioti, 
Strawberry  Hill  pdJeioD,  p,  36- 

■  Cantt^fbury  TiJn.  *  Frologtiea  to  tLe  CantcrbuTY  Tain.  f  B.  vaii. 
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fn  modt'm  titncs  the  prizes  were  not  only  much  ranedj  but 
were  ocrasionally  of  liig^ier  value.  If  we  may  beJieve  the  author 
of  the  old  poem,  entitled  "  A  inery  Geste  of  Robyn  Mode," 
there  were  several  prkes  put  up  at  once.  The  poet,  speaking 
of  a  knig^ht  who  was  going  to  Robin  Hood,  says,' 


XV.— WRESTLING,  HOW  PERFORMED. 


Unto  lierou^e, 

A*  ht  went,  bj  B>  bijiige  waa  a  wimtlio*. 

Add  thtn  t&ryrd  was  he. 
And  ibere  wai  til  the  best  j^>inen, 

Of  ktl  the  weiit  coutib-p^. 
A  full  fayre  gnme  there  was  set  op  ; 
'  A  while  bull,  up  ypyght ; 

A  great  coara^t  wiili  tadle  and  brjdle, 
Widi  gold  bufflbhed  full  bryght ; 
,  A  pAjre  of  gtoi'e*,  ti  »d  golJ  ringe, 

A  pipe  of  msie,  gocd  faye: 
WiiM  DBii  bereth  him  befi,  ywis, 
The  pii«e  ehitll  bear  hway. 

A  humorous  description  is  giren  iu  one  of  the  Spectators  ol 
g  country  wake :  the  author  there  ine'nttons  *'  a  ring^of  wrestUi***  j 
the  squire,"  says  he,  "  of  the  parish  always  treats  the  whole 
company,  every  year,  with  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  proposes  a 
I        beaver  bat,  as  a  recojupcnce  to  him  who  gives  the  most  fallF."' 

I  18.    ATdJTBER  BtPfltiltJUTATlON. 

The  manner  in  which  this  pastime  u  as  exhibited  in  Ihe  western 
parts  of  England,  at  the  distance  of  two  centnries,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Carew,  an  author  then  lifting.  **  The  beholders  then 
cast,  or  form  themselves  into  a  ring,  in  the  empty  space  whereof 
the  two  champions  step  forth,  stripped  into  their  duhlets  and 
hosen,  and  untrus^ed,  that  they  may  so  the  better  command  the 
use  of  their  tymmes;  and  first  shaking  hands,  in  token  of  5'iend- 
ship,  they  fall  presently  to  the  effect  of  anger;  for  each  striveth 

*  Second  fit,  or  put,  Gmick'n  Collect.  Old  Plsyfl,  K.  ^ol,  x. 

*  Vol.  u.  No.  itil,  published  1711, 
«  3 
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bow  to  take  hold  of  tlie  oilier  with  his  best  atlvntilage,  aiul  to 
bear  his  atlverisp  party  downe;  wliprein,  whosoever  overthroweth 
bis  mnte,  in  such  sort,  sis  that  either  his  hacke,  or  the  one  shoulder, 
and  contrary  heele  do  touch  the  g-round,  ia  accounted  to  give  the 
fall^  If  he  he  only  cndaiig^ered,  and  makes  a  narrow  escape, 
it  is  called  a  fuyle." 

He  then  adds,  "  This  pastime  also  hatli  hi;?  laws,  fur  instance  • 
of  taking"  hold  above  the  girdle — wearinjr  a  girdle  to  take  hold 
by— playing  three  pulls  for  trial  of  (he  mastery,  the  fall  giver 
to  be  exempted  from  playing  again  with  the  taker,  but  bound 
to  answer  his  successor*  Silver  prizes,  for  this  and  other  acti- 
irities,  were  wont  to  be  carried  about,  by  certain  circumferanci, 
or  set  up  at  bride  ales  j  but  time,  or  their  abuse,"  perhaps  I  might 
add  both,  "  hath  now  worn  them  out  of  use."' 

The  Greeks  had  a  pastime  called  Hippas,*  which,  we  are  told, 
was  one  person  riding  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  as  upon  a 
horse  J*  a  sport  of  fhi^  kind  was  in  practice  with  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  generally  performed 
by  two  competitors  who  struggled  one  with  the  other,  and  he 
who  pulled  his  opponent  from  the  shoulders  of  his  carrier  was 
the  victor. 


J^. 


19. 

The  representations  of  this  curious  pastime  are  taken  from 
different  niatmscripts;  one  in  the  Koyal  Library ,■*  and  the  other 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  dated  1344.''^ 

•  t,  a.  rii.  *  fin*.  Iiod,  164. 


This  seems  to  bear  more  analogy  to  wrestling  tlmii  to  any 
other  sport,  for  which  reason  I  hare  g'iveii  it  a  place  in  the  pro-> 
£eiit  cli»pter< 

XVI^SWIMMING. 

Swimming  is  an  exercise  of  great  antiquity ;  and,  no  doubt, 
fam.^iar  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  at  all  times.  The 
heroes  of  the  middle  ages  are  sometimes  praised  for  tlieir  skill 
in  swimming^:  it  is  said  of  Oluf  Frygge^onj  a  kinjr  of  Norway, 
that  he  bad  no  equal  in  his  art.'  Peacham,  describing  the  re. 
qutsites  for  a  complete  gentleman^  lueritiotis  swimming  as  one  ; 
and  particularly  recommends  tt  to  such  oh  were  iQcfined  to  fol- 
low a  military  profes^tion.  In  this  he  seems  to  hare  followed  an 
old  poetical  vvritar,^  who  speaks  in  this  itianner: — 

To  swyrDise,  ia  eke  ta  Icrue  ia  conirner  lesoD, 
Men  fyiide  not  b  brlUge,  to  often  us  n.  flood, 

Kke  sifter  layne  the  riTtr*  goeth  wooil  » 
Tbat  every  mvx  iti  t'lio»t  caa  Awymiiie,  is  g<xid: 
Kajglit,  aqtiyei,  fiXM.i»iu,  cook,  ami  co(iyaeri>. 
And  ^tQWn,  Kod  page,  \a  nwymiayng  lAtoleri^ 

Meaning  thereby,  that  the  art  of  swimming  ought  to  be  learned 
by  every  class  of  persoiiij  helongin^jf  to  an  army :  and,  perhaps, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  by  every  other  person  also. 

Swimming  and  diving  are  mcntiotied  by  the  autlior  of  the 
Visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman,*  in  the  following  aianner  :— 

Ff>iitoppiiiaii'<  Hiat.  of  Nurw&'r,  p.  148.  ■  MS.  CotL  Titofl^  A.  vxiii. 

*  \\'oodi  or  wodc,  ti^niiii^*  «itd  or  maA. ;  and  hrre,  tbai  llie  run  miJin  the  nvtm 
ttvell  BuJi  aun^vu  tluu  buu&d«.  *  Juliu  1550«  p,  O. 


Take  two  itroag  meo  aadm  Tt-nieae  '  cut  them, 

And  botb  DMkfd  u  a  tinille,  tU«rr  tioti  uk«r»T*th4a  nther  ; 

The  one  hath  cunDynge  an  J  can  ftw^mme  and  dyft. 

The  atber  u  lewed  of  th^t  latHsure,  lerced  never  tQ  Ewym, 

Whidi  trowe«t  of  tLne  two  in  Temeie  U  no»l  is  dreJ, 

He  tbtt  nerer  dived  ne  nooghc  cbo  of  swymmjcg, 

Or  tbe  nr^nuBpr  tbHt  w  life  if  hb  lunuelf  lylte  ? 

Boys  tti  tlie  romitry  u*iifilly  learn  to  swim  wilh  bundles  of  bull- 
rushes,  and  M  iih  corks  nliere  the  nisba^  canaot  readily*  f>e  pro^ 
cured ;  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
we  are  told,  two  centuries  back,  there  were  men  who  could  teach 
iheartof  swimming  well,  and,  says;  the  aulhor,  '*  for  comraodjue 
of  ri?er  and  water  for  that  purpose,  there  i»  no  where  better."* 
T  am  sorry  to  add,  that  RWJininiiig  is  by  no  mcan^^  go  generally 
practi^e^l  with  us  in  the  present  day  as  it  used  to  be  in  former 
times.  We  hare  several  treatises  on  the  art  of  Kwiniming  and 
diving,  and  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Ikitannica  are  maniy  excelleut 
directions  relating  to  •!»  under  the  article  Swinuniug. 

XVn.— SLIDING. 

Sliding  upon  the  ice  appears  to  have  been  a  very  favourite 
jiastime  aniong  the  youth  of  this  country  in  former  times;  at 
present  the  use  of  skates  is  so  geuerally  diflTuJiied  throughout  the 
kingdom,  (hut  (»Iidttig  in  but  tittle  practised,  except  by  children 
and  such  as  cannot  afibrd  to  purchase  them. 

Sliding  is  one  of  the  diversions  asnibed  to  young  men  of 
London  by  Fitzij^epheii,  and,  a^  far  ^s  one  can  judge  from  bis 
description  of  the  sport,  it  differed  not  in  the  performance  from 
the  method  used  by  the  boys  of  our  own  time ;  but  he  adds 
nnother  kind  of  pastime  upon  the  ice  that  is  not  now  in  practice  : 
his  words  are  to  this  effeet,  *'  Others  make  a  seat  of  ice  as  large  as 
n  milktone,  and  having  placed  one  of  their  companions  upon  it, 
they  draw  him  along,  when  it  sometimes  happens  that  moving  oti 
slippery  places  they  all  fall  down  headlong,"  In^itead  of  these 
seats  of  ice,  among  the  moderns,  sledges  are  used,  which  being 
extended  from  a  centre,  by  the  means  of  a  strong  rope,  those  wbn 
are  seated  in  them  are  moved  round  with  great  velocity,  and 
form  an  extensive  circle.  Sledges  of  this  kind  were  set  upon 
ibe  Thames  during  the  hard  frost,  in  tlie  year  1716,  as  the  fol- 

TIjp  ri^rr  Tbamei. 

*  Sikerer,  ■urrr,  nier ;  thst  it,  neitHer  the  snp  nor  tLie  otlicr  ihoiild  luf «  *tiy^ 
eiiAneoua  uaiAUtice.  tmt  eadi  ib'.Dld  irpeiid  (^Dtitplj  ajioa  bit  own  ec«rtioas  to  eicspa 
fr«>ni  the  wsU»i. 

'  Ilittot}  of  sU  tbe  kLooIa  ud  cuUe^^e  la  and  uboat  Loudon,  pn&ttd  A.  D.  %til\ 


» 
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lowing  couplet  in  a  song  written  upon  that  ucea^iou'  utaJuIy 
|iroveH : 

While  ibe  labble  in  eleiigp*  mn  giddily  ruubd, 
And  ai»ught  bat  n  dide  of  folly  ii  fomiil, 

XVin.— SKATING, 

^^k»dn|^  is  by  no  means  a  recent  pastime,  and  probably  t)ie 
inreiition  proceeded!  rather  from  necessity  than  the  desire  of 
ainun^ment. 

It  is  (he  houBt  of  a  northern  rhieftain,  that  he  could  traverse 
the  snow  upon  »kates  of  wood.^  1  cuoiiot  by  any  means  ascer^ 
lain  at  what  time  skating  made  its  first  appearance  in  England, 
but  we  find  some  traces  of  such  an  exercise  in  tlie  thirteenth 
century,  at  which  period,  according  to  FiUstephen,  it  was 
customary  in  the  winter,  when  the  ice  wouUl  bear  them,  for  the 
young  citizens  of  London  to  fitstt'ii  tlie  leg  hones  of  animals 
under  the  solen  of  their  feet  by  tying  them  round  their  ancles, 
and  then  taking  a  pote  shod  with  iron  into  their  haiidf;,  ihey 
puiihed  themselves  forward  hy  striking  it  against  the  ice,  oiscl 
tnoTed  with  celerity  equal,  sayt;  the  author,  to  a  bird  tlyin|; 
through  the  air,  or  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow j  but  tiomt 
aHowance^  I  presume,  inu>it  be  made  fur  (he  poetical  figure;  he 
then  adds,  **  at  tiine«,  two  of  tliem  thus  funiitihed  agree  to  start 
opposite  one  to  another^  at  a  great  distance;  they  meet,  elevate 
their  poles,  attack,  and  strike  each  other,  when  one  or  both  of 
tJiem  fall,  and  not  without  some  bodily  hurtj  and,  even  after 
their  fall,  are  carried  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  whatever  part  of  the  bead  come« 
upon  the  ice,  it  i&  sure  to  be  laid  bare/ 

Ttje  wooden  sktUe^i  shod  with  iron  or  steel,  wiiich  are  bound 
about  the  feet  and  ancles  like  the  talaree  of  the  Greeks  and 
Tlonians,  were  most  probably  brought  into  England  from  the 
Low  Cou]ktrieHj  where  thpy  are  said  to  have  originated,  and 
where  it  iii  well  known  they  are  almost  universally  used  by 
persons  of  both  sexes  when  the  season  pennits.  In  Hoyle's 
(raujslaliun  of  the  Vocabulary  by  Comnienius,  ciitled  Orbis  Sen- 
sual luni  Pictu.s,  the  skates  are  called  scrick^hoes  from  the 
Oerman,  and  in  the  print  at  the  head  of  the  Kcctiou,  in  that 
work,  they  are  represented  longer  than  those  of  the  pret^eul  day, 
atkd  the  irons  are  turned  up  much  higher  in  the  fronts 

'  In  D'Urfey'i  Coltettioii  of  Soiigi,  1719i  vol.  liL  ^.  4« 
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Sotne  modern  nrrilers  have  a!^erted,  that  •*  tne  iiietro[jolis  «f 
Scotland  hajs  produced  more  instai>ce§  of  elegant  skaters  tlmu 
perbaps  auy  other  country  whatever,  and  the  institution  of  a 
^kating-club,  about  forty  yearii  ago,  lias  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  improvement  of  this  amusement/'  ^  I  have,  however,  seen, 
some  years  back,  when  the  Serpentine  river  in  iJ) de  Park  was 
frozen  over,  four  gentleineu  there  dance,  if  1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  a  double  minuet  in  «kates,  with  as  much  eaiie, 
and  1  think  more  elegance,  than  in  a  ball  room;  others  agaiii^ 
by  turning  and  winding  with  nnich  adroitness,  have  readily  in 
iticeessiun  described  upon  the  ice  the  form  of  all  the  letters  iu 
the  alphabet. 

XtX-— ROWING. 

I  i^hall  not  pretend  to  inveistigate  the  antiquity  of  boat- 
rowing.  This  art  was  certainly  well  understood  by  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  frequently  committed  themselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  open  boats,  constructed  with  wicker 
work,  and  covered  with  leather.-  The  Saxons  were  also  expert 
in  the  management  of  the  oar,  and  thought  tt  by  no  ineaDS 
derogatory  for  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  to  row  or  steer  n 
boat  with  dexterity  and  judgment,  Kolson,  a  nonhern  hero, 
boasting  of  his  qualifications,  declares,  that  "  he  was  expert  in 
handling  the  oar."^  The  reader  may  possibly  call  to  his  recoU 
lection  the  popular  story  related  by  our  hit^torinus  concerning 
Edgar,  surnamed  the  Peaceable,  wlio  they  tell  us  was  conveyed 
in  great  state  along  the  river  Dee,  from  his  palace  in  the  city  of 
West  Chester,  to  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  back  again  :  th^r 
oars  were  managed  by  eight  kings,  aad  himself,  the  ninth,  sat 
at  the  stem  of  the  barge  and  held  the  helm.*  This  frolic,  for  I 
cannot  consider  it  in  any  other  light,  appears  to  be  well  attested, 
and  is  the  earties^t  record  of  a  pastime  of  the  kind. 

The  boat-fjuintain  and  tilting  at  each  other  upon  the  water» 
which  were  introduced  by  the  Normans  as  amusemeuts  for  the 
summer  season,'^  could  not  be  performed  without  the  assistance  of 
the  oan;,  and  probably  much  of  the  success  of  the  champion 
depended  upon  the  skilfnincjiis  of  those  who  managed  tlie  Iraat. 

rhereon  both  th( 


rravii 


igs' 


sports 


'•   Ecrj.  Brit.  ut.  Skstiug.  ■  Cv^ai  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  r.  i:%j>.  %9, 

»  BarthoUu,  yy.  4fO.  *  Will,  Malm*.    Mai.  Wett.  in  the  reigo  of  Edgtir. 

*  Kit»ti-pfa«i*»  Ditcripdoii  of  i,«idQa.    SiwwV  Aurvtv. 

■  Set'  book  iii.  cbsp.  i.  iet.  r. 
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represented,  we  shall  see  that  the  rowers  are  seated  contrary 
tu  tile  usual  inelliod,  and  face  the  bead  of  the  vessel  instead  of 
the  Ktern, 

The  instilutioa  of  tlie  water  pag-canfry  at  London  upon  the 
lord  mayor's  day,  was  of  an  essential  service  to  ihe  professed 
wateruien,  who  plied  about  the  bridge;  and  ga^-^e  occiiiiion  Ut  tb« 
uitroduction  t>(  many  pleasure  boat«f  which  in  the  niocleru  tinit^ 
have  been  jfreatly  inereaspd.  The  first  proceseion  to  VVeijt- 
min^ler  by  water  was  made  A.  D.  145>3,  by  John  Norman,  then 
lord  mayor*  for  which  he  waji  highly  commended  by  the 
watermen. 

When  tilting  at  the  q  uintain  and  justing  one  against  another  in 
boatii  upon  the  water  were  discontinued  in  this  country,  rowing 
matches  were substLtntC'd,  and  are  become  exceedingly  papular: 
we  may  see  I  hem  frequetttly  exhibited  upon  the  Thames  during 
the  summer  season ;  and  as  these  contests,  which  depend  upon 
Ektll  as  well  ae  upon  strength,  are  rarely  productive  of  any  thing 
further  than  niETe  pastime,  they  are  in  my  opinion  tleservedly 
encouraged.  Vi'hen  a  rowing-match  takeas  place  near  London, 
if  the  weather  be  tine,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  h  hat  crowds  of 
people  assemble  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  as 
spectators,  and  the  river  itself  is  nearly  covered  with  wherries, 
pleasure  boats,  and  barges,  decorated  with  flags  and  streamer**, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  with  bauds  of  music.  This  pastime, 
though  very  ancient,  and  frequently  practised  upon  solemn  oc- 
casions by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  our  countrymen  in  former  times. 

It  may  be  thonght  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  the  well> 
known  annual  legacy  of  Thomas  Dogget,  a  comedian  of  some 
celebrity  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  which  pro- 
vides three  prizes  to  be  claimed  by  three  yonng  watermen,  on 
condiiion  they  prove  victorious  in  rowing  from  the  Old  Swan 
Stairs  near  London  Bridge,  to  the  White  Swan  at  Chelsea,  The 
contest  takes  place  upon  the  first  of  August ;  the  number  of 
competitors  upon  this  occasion  is  restricted  to  six,  who  must  not 
have  been  out  of  their  times  beyond  twelvemonths,  Everyman 
rows  singly  in  his  boat,  and  his  exertions  are  made  against  the 
tide;  he  who  first  obtains  his  landing  at  Chelsea  receives  the 
prize  of  honour,  which  is  a  waterman's  coat,  ornamented  with  a 
large  badge  of  silver,  and  therefore  the  mctch  is  usually  called 
**  Uowinf/  for  the  Coat  and  Badge."     The  second  and  the  thin! 
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candidates  hare  small  pecuniary  rewards,  but  the  other  three  get 
nothing'  for  their  trouble. 

Of  late  yeaiH  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  Aatley 
the  rider,  give  each  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer  a  new 
wherry,  to  be  rowed  for  by  a  certain  number  of  watermen,  two 
of  which  are  allowed  to  row  in  one  boat;  and  these  contests  are 
extendecl  to  two  or  three  heats  or  trials  before  the  6000688*01 
candidates  are  determined. 

Another  popular  amusement  upon  the  water  is  sailing',  and 
many  persons  have  pleasure  boats  for  this  purpose ;  I  do  not 
mean  the  open  boats  which  are  usually  h't  out  for  hire  by  the 
boat^builders  for  the  purpose  of  sailing',  but  vessels  of  much 
gT'eater  magnitude^  thai  arc  eorered  with  a  deck,  and  able  with 
skilful  management  to  weather  a  rough  stonn;  many  large  bets 
are  Irequeutiy  dependant  upon  the  svtifiness  of  these  boats,  and 
the  contest  is  sometimes  determined  at  sea, 

A  society,  genendly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cum> 
be  r  I  and  Society,  conf«i»ting  of  gentlemen  partial  to  this  pastime, 
give  yearly  a  silver  cup  to  he  sailed  fur  in  the  vicinity  of  Loudon. 
Thr  boats  usually  start  from  the  bridge  at  Black  friars,  go  up 
tne  Thames  to  Putney,  and  reluru  to  Vauithall,  where  a  vessel  is 
mooreo  at  a  distance  from  the  stairs,  and  the  sailing  boat  that 
fir^t  pa^es  this  murk  upon  her  return  obtains  the  victory. 
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L  Handball  sn  uicst^ikt  Girae^— "Tbe  Ball,  vheje  s^kid  xa  htta  bwpn  iDTeiited>_TI. 
Used  by  t^e  S^ionit^lll.  And  h^  the  Sthoolboys  of  LoadcHi,-~JV«  Ball  FluT 
in  Frafice. — V.  I'enmt  Courts  er4^cLed,^ — VI.  TVtmu  futiienftblr  ia  Eoglvid. — 
VII.  A  fail  om  WannBD  I  layer, — VIII.  Hftad-ball  played  for  Tan»y  Cakei.^' 
IX.  Ftv<t,— X,  BaUooa^lall.— XI,  Siool-baU,— XIl.  HiirJiog.— Xlll.  Foit-bfcUi 
— Cmaip-bBlK— XIV.  Goff;— Cwnbuc  ;— Bnmdj^bftlJ.— XV.  Slow-ball,— XVl. 
Pall-in»JL~XVll.  Ring-ball.— XVIIL  Club-baJl.— XIX.  CrickeL— XX.  Tnn? - 
WI^XXI.  Nonhm-tpel!.— XXU.  Tip-on. 

L— HAND  BALL. 

Thjc  batl  has  g^iveu  origin  to  many  popular  pastimeH,  and  1 
imve  appropriated  thU  chapter  to  such  ol'  them  as  are  or  have 
been  usually  practisetl  in  the  fields  and'other  open  placeis^  The 
must  ancient  amusement  of  this  kind,  is  distioguiiifbed  with  us 
hy  the  name  of  hand-ball,  and  is,  if  Homer  may  be  accredited, 
coeval  at  least  with  dje  destruction  of  Troy.  Herodotus  attributes 
the  invention  oi'  the  ball  to  the  Lydtans;^  succeeding^  writers 
have  afHrined,  that  a  female  of  distinction  nuined  Anagalla,  a 
native  of  Corcyra,  was  the  first  who  made  a  ball  for  the  purpose 
of  pastime,  which  she  presented  to  Nausica,  tlie  daughter  of 
Alcinous,  kiug  of  Phisacia,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  her 
Low  to  use  it;*  this  piece  of  history  is  partly  derived  from  Humt^r, 
who  introduces  the  princess  of  Corcyra  with  her  maidens,  arous- 
ing themselves  at  hand-ball: 

O'er  Ibe  green  mi-Bdi  tlie  spoitiog  Tiigint  plaj, 
Their  ebiaiag  veila  utiboa^d,  nlong  tbi*  «kl», 
Tibt  and  retost,  tlie  ball  iuceasaut.  Biet.' 

Homer  bus  restricted  this  pastime  to  the  young  inaideos  of 
Corcyra,  at  least  he  has  not  nicnlioned  its  being  practised  by 
the  men ;  in  times  posterior  to  the  poet,  the  game  of  baud-bail 
was  indiscriminately  played  by  both  sexes. 

II.— ANGLO-SAXON  BALL  PLAY. 

It  is  altogether  uncertam  at  what  period  the  ball  was  brought 
into  England :  the  author  of  a  manuscript  in  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  eontaiuing  the 
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life  of  Saint  Cuthbert/  enyB  of  bini,  that  wben  lie  whs  youngs 
■•  he  pleyde  atle  balle  with  the  children  that  his  fellowes  were/* 
On  what  authority  this  information  is  established  1  cannot  telK 
The  venerable  Bede,  who  also  wrote  the  life  of  that  saint,  nmkos 
tto  meiitioD  of  ball  play,  but  tclh  u§  be  excelled  in  jumpiiig^, 
running,  wrestling,  and  such  exercises  as  require<l  great  muscular 
exertion,*  and  among  them,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
of  the  bait  might  be  included. 

lU^LONDON  BALL  PLAY. 

FitzstepUen,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century^speakingofthe 
Londou  gchool-boys,  says,  "Annually  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  they 
go  into  the  fields  immediately  after  dinner,  and  play  at  the  celi- 
brate<J  game  of  ballj^  every  party  of  boys  carrying  their  own 
ball  i'*  fur  it  does  not  appear  t  bat  those  belonging  to  one  school  cou- 
tendod  with  those  of  another,  but  that  the  youth  of  each  school  di- 
verted themselves  apart.  8ou)e  dlfHculty  hos  been  stated  by  those 
who  have  translated  this  passage,  respecting  the  nature  of  thu 
g^me  at  hall  here  mentioned.  8towe,  considering  it  as  a  kind 
of  golf  or  brandy-ball,  has,  without  the  least  sanction  from  the 
Latin,  added  the  word  bastion,^  mining  a  bat  or  cudgel;  othcrii 
again  have  taken  it  for  foot-ball,^  which  pastime,  though  probably 
known  at  the  time,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  proper  one  for 
children  :  and  indeed,  as  there  is  not  any  just  authority  to  sup- 
port an  argument  on  either  side,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  rendtred  hand-ball," 


IV— BALL  PLAY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  game  of  hand-ball  is  called  by  the  French  palm  play,' 
because,  says  St,  Foix,  a  modern  author,  originally  **  this  ex- 
ercise consisted  in  receiving  the  ball  and  driving  it  back  agaiu 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  former  times  they  played  with 
the  naked  hantl,  then  with  a  glove,  which  in  sotne  instances  was 
lined;  afterwards  they  bound  cords  and  tendons  round  their 
hands  to  make  the  ball  rebound  more  forcibly,  and    hence  the 

*  No.  InL        *  "  Sin  enim  lalta,  sre  ounu,  sm  litctAta,'  &Ci  Vita  Suicti  Cud* 
iMtflti,  cap.  i.  *  "  Lu4UTn  pilie  ctilebi(<ni."  St«|.thanicle$  d«  ludii. 

*  *'  T]ie  scliolanof  sAch  acUoot  liave  theit  ball  oi  butioti  id  lh»r  laaoib.'      Basrtj 
of  lAndou. 

'  Loid  LyoeltQii,  History  of  H#nry  tie  Second,  *oL  iii.  p.iJh  ',  and  [Dr.  Pegge]  tbd 
lnu)«]i!tnr  of  FiLutejiben,  in  I77t. 
*'  By  i!te  word  celebnci   Fiusti'phpn  might  advut  to  the  nntiquitj  of  tba  putinu*. 
t  J«a  tt*  jmiiiw,  iod  in  L«ua  [tilo.  palinaha. 
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rurkei  Hertretl  its  origin.**  *  Durmg  the  reign  of  Charles  V, 
palm  play,  tvliich  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  hand- 
tennis,  was  exceedingly  fashionable  in  France,  being  played  by 
the  nobility  for  lars^e  sums  of  money  j  and  when  fhey  had  lost 
fill  that  they  liad  about  thom,  they  would  sometime^^  pledge  a  part 
\ot  their  wearing:  apparel  rather  iban  give  up  the  pursuit  of  (he 
le.  The  diike  of  Burgundy,  according  to  an  old  bistortan,- 
ring  lost  sixty  franks  at  palm  play  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
Messire  William  de  Lyon,  and  Messire  Guy  de  la  Trimouifle, 
and  not  havinj^'  money  enough  to  pay  them,  gave  his  girdle  as 
a  pledge  for  the  remainder;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  left  the 
itame  girdle  with  the  comte  D'Eu  for  eighty  franks,  which  be 
also  lost  at  tennii. 

v.— TENNIS-COVHTS. 

At  (he  time  when  tennis  play  was  taken  up  seriously  by  the 
nobility^  new  regjilalions  were  made  in  the  game,  and  covered 
courts  erected,  wherein  it  might  be  practised  without  any  intei^ 
ruption  from  the  weather,  lu  the  Hixteentb  century  tennis-courts 
were  common  in  England,  and  the  establishment  ofKuch  places 
countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  monarchs.  In  the  Voca- 
bulary' of  Comraenius,''*  we  see  a  rude  representation  of  a  tennis- 
court  divided  by  a  line  stretched  in  the  middle,  and  the  players 
standing  on  cither  side  with  their  tickets  ready  to  recciiife  and 
return  the  ball,  which  the  niles  of  the  game  required  to  be 
stricken  over  the  line.  Hence  the  propriety  of  Heywoode*s 
proverb,  "  Thou  hast  stricken  the  ball  under  the  line  ;  **  meaning 
be  bad  failed  in  bis  purpose/ 

VL— TENNIS  FASHIONABLE  IN  ENGLAND. 
We  have  undoubted  authority  to  prove  that  Henry  VU.  wa* 
a  tennis  player*  In  a  MS.  register  of  his  expenditures  made  iti 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  preserved  in  the  Hemem> 
braucer'w  Office,  this  entry  occurs  :  **  Iteni,  for  the  king's  loss  at 
tennis,  twel vepence ;  fur  the  loss  of  bnlls^  threepence,**  Henceone 
may  infer,  that  the  game  wasplayed  abroad,  for  the  loss  of  the  balls 
would  hardly  have  happened  in  a  tennis-court.  His  son  Henry, 
who  succeeded  him,  in  the  early  part  of  hia  reign  was  much 
fittachefl  to  this  diversion ;  >^'hich  propensity,  a«  Hall  a.«eures 


'  K*i«i«  liintanqitPB  iitr  Pvii,  tdLI.  p.  160.  *  Lnbovreiir-     Sub  an.  1S68. 

*  I'uhtubrd  by  Hoole,  ItidS.  '  Jolib  Hc^woode'i  woiU,  I^odciD,  1666, 
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118,'  being  perceiTed  by  certajiic  craft ie  persona  about  him,  they 
brought  in  Frencbinen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers  with  hym,. 
and  so  he  lost  miiche  money;  but  when  he  perceyved  theyr  crafte, 
be  eschiie^l  the  company  and  let  themsfo."  He  did  not  however 
give  tip  the  umuficmenE,  for  we  find  him,  according^  to  rhe  same 
historian,  in  the  thirteen ih  year  uf  his  reign,  playing  at  tennis 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian  for  hh  partner,  against  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  marqtiis  of  Brandenborow ;  *'  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  stopped  on  (he  prinre'^s  nide,  and  the  lord  Edaiond 
on  the  other  Ride ;  and  they  departed  even  handes  on  both  sides^ 
after  eleven  games  fully  played."  ^  Among  the  additions  that 
king  Henry  VIH,  made  to  Whitehall,  if  Stowe  be  correct,  were 
"divers  fair  tennis-courts,  bowling-allies,  and  a  cockpit."^ 

James  L,  if  not  himself  a  tennis  player,  speaks  of  the  pastime 
with  commenilation,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son  as  a  species 
of  exercise  becoming  a  prince.*  Charles  II.  frequently  diverted 
him^f  with  playing  at  tennis,  and  bad  particular  kind  of  dresses 
made  for  that  purpose.  .So  had  Henry  VHI.  In  the  wardrobe 
rolls  we  meet  with  tenes-cotee  for  the  kin^,  also  tennisM]rawer« 
and  teniiit»-sijppers«^ 

VII.— A  FAMOUS  WOMAN  PLAYEK. 

A  French  writer  speaks  of  a  damsel  named  Margot,  who  r^^- 
sided  at  Paris  in  14*24,  and  played  at  hand-tennis  with  the  palm, 
and  also  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  better  than  any  man ;  and 
what  is  most  surprising,  adds  my  author,  at  that  time  the  game 
was  played  with  the  naked  hand,  or  at  best  with  a  double  gtovp.' 

Vin.— IfAND-BALL  PLAY  FOR  TANSY  CAKES. 

Hand-ball  was  formerly  a  favourite  pastime  among  the  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  in  many  parte  of  the  kingdom  it 
wwi  customary  for  them  to  play  at  this  game  during  the  Easter 
holidays  for  tansy  cakes*  but  why,  says  Bourne,  tbey  should 
prefer  hand-ball  at  this  time  to  any  other  pastime,  or  play  it 
particularly  for  a  tansy  cake,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.' 
The  learned  Selden  conceives  the  institution  of  this  reward  to 
have  originated  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  eating  bitter  herbs 
hi  the  lime  of  the  pasaover/ 


>  tn  the  life  of  tleury  VllL  die  ttcgad  ytti  of  hit  mga,  foL  11.     ■  Ibid.  toL  9B, 

*  Sorrej  of  LoDdon,  p^  49d.  *  Bullicon  Dorao,  b.  iii. 

*  &i3S.  Hirl.  ^£48  ud  6S71.      *  St.  Koix  £i««it  Mutor^aes  mit  Farii,  to),  Lp.  itiO. 
t  AntitjuidrMof  the  Cooinuiii  Peopi#,  cK»p.  t^t,  *  ['ab]«  IVik,  •ft,  ChmUniu. 
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Anciently  the  mayor,  eldemien,  and  sheriff  of  NewcaBtlp, 
arcompanieJ  with  a  great  number  of  burgesses,  used  (o  go  every 
year  at  the  feasts  of  Easter  aitti  Whitsuntide  to  the  Foitb,  the 
little  Mall  of  tlM!  town,  with  the  mace,  the  sword,  and  the  cap 
of  maiutenauce  carried  before  them.  The  youngs  pet*pl€  still 
contitiue  to  assenibLe  there  at  those  seasons  particularly,  and 
play  at  hand-ball,  or  dance,  but  are  no  longer  countenanced  by 
ihe  presence  of  their  governors.* 

Fuller  mentions  the  following  proverbial  sayriig  used  by  the 
citizens  of  Chester,  *'  when  the  daughter  ib  stoieii  shut  Pepper 
Gate,"  which  he  thus  explains :  "  The  mayor  of  the  city  had  his 
daughter,  as  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  other  maidens  in 
Pepper-street,  stolen  away  by  a  young  man  through  the  sami 
gate,  whereupon  he  caused  it  to  be  shut  up."  * 

IX,— FIVES. 

Iland-tennis  still  continues  to  be  played,  though  under  a  dit- 
ferent  name,  anfl  probably  a  different  modification  of  the  game; 
it  is  now  callei)  fives,  which  denomination  perhaps  it  might 
receive  from  having  five  competitors  on  each  side,  as  ihe  buc- 
cccding  passage  seems  to  indicate.  In  lo91,  when  queen  Eliza- 
beth was  entertanied  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire,  by  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  "  after  dinner,  about  three  o'clock,  ten  of  bis  lordship's 
wrvnnts,  all  .Somersetshire  men,  in  a  square  gieene  court  before 
her  majestic**  windowe,  did  hang  up  lines,  squaring  out  the  forme 
of  a  tennis-court,  and  mnking  a  cross  line  in  the  middle*  ibthia 
square  they  (beiiii»-  stript  out  of  their  dublets)  played  five  to 
five  with  hand-ball  at  bord  and  cord  as  they  tearme  it,  to  the 
great  liking  of  her  highness/*' 

X.— BALLOON-B  A  LL. 

The  balloon  or  wind-ball  resembled  the  follisof  the  Romnnft. 
The  foil  is  was  a  large  ball  of  leather,  blown  foil  of  wind,  and 
beaten  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  fist,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  played  with. 

"  FoUe  decet  pnemi  lu<ler«,  fftlle  Jeaes."* 

The  balloon-ball,  was  a  large  ball  made  of  double!  either,  which 
being  filled  with  wind  by  meanJt  of  a  ventil,  says  Commeniuti,'^ 


^  Mr.  Brand,    id  his  nJdittona  to  Bauni«, 

*  Fuller'*  Wortbiet,  pabtiihed  i66i,  p.  169. 

'  f*rogTC'ii.*M  of  <j.  Fii*.  by  Mr.  Nicboli,  toI,  li.  p.  19, 

•  M&FtijJ,  lib,  IT.  Epig.  45.  *  OrbU  Seuiiimliiiin  Pkt'ji,  tfcp.  t,l3. 
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was  Jrivfit  to  ant?  fro  by  the  strengtb  of  uk'h^s  arms*  and  f«r 
tliis  purpose  every  one  of  tlie  players  had  a  rouiul  hollow  bracer 
of  wood  to  cover  the  band  and  lower  part  of  the  arm,  with  which 
he  struck  the  ball.  This  pastime  was  usually  practised  fu  the 
open  fields,  and  in  much  commended  for  the  healthiness  of  the 
exercfse  it  afforded.  The  balloon-ball  seems  certainly  to  have 
originated  from  (be  hand-ball,  and  wa-s  I  apprehend,  first 
played  in  England  without  the  aftsistance  of  the  bracer ;  this 
Huppositton  will  be  perfectly  established  if  it  be  granted,  and 
1  wie  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  thnt  the  four  figures  repre- 
sented befow  are  engaged  in  the  balloon-ball  piny  :  the  original 
delineation  occurs  iu  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
tlie  Royal  Libmry.' 


i\^    (K 
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St.  DAtLooit-BALL> — XIV>  Ckittviit. 


The  following  engraving  re|»resents  a  gentleman  and  lady 
playing  at  hand-ball,  and  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  r«^ 
presentation,  the  pastime  consisted  in  merely  beating  the  ball 
from  one  to  the  other. 
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These  figures  are  taken  Irom  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian 
Library,'  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  coeval  in  point  of  antiquity 
with  the  fonner.  The  balls  are  uolike  each  other ;  that  in  the 
engraflDg  No.  20  is  the  largest,  and  bears  the  marking  of  the 

3U.— STOOL- BALL. 

Stool-ball  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  three 
last  centuries,  but  without  any  proper  definition  of  the  game. 
Doctor  Johnson  tells  us'  il  is  a  play  where  balls  are  driren 
irom  sXot^X  to  stool,  but  does  not  say  in  what  manner  or  to  what 
purpose.  I  hnve  been  informed,  that  a  pastime  called  stool* 
ball  is  practised  to  this  day  in  the  northern  parts  of  England^ 
which  consists  in  simply  st'tting-  a  Htool  upon  the  ground,  and 
one  of  the  playei^  takes  his  place  before  i(,  while  his  antago- 
nist, standing  at  a  distance,  tosses  a  ball  with  the  intention  of 
striking  the  stool ;  and  this  it  is  the  business  of  the  former  to 
prevent  by  beating  it  away  with  the  hand,  reckoning  one  to  the 
game  for  every  stroke  of  the  ball ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  missed  by  the  hand  and  touch  the  stool,  the  players  change 
places.  1  believe  the  ^me  also  happens  if  the  person  who  threw 
the  ball  can  catch  and  retain  it  when  driven  back,  before  it 
reaches  the  ground.  The  conqueror  at  this  game  is  he  who 
strikes  the  ball  most  times  before  it  touches  the  stool.  Again, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  a  certain  number  of  stools  are  set 
up  in  a  circular  form,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
every  one  of  them  is  occupied  by  a  single  player ;  when  the  ball 
is  struck,  which  is  done  as  before  with  the  hand,  every  one  of 
them  is  obliged  to  alter  bis  situation, running  in  succession  from 
stool  to  stool,  and  if  he  who  threw  the  ball  can  regain  it  in  tim^ 
to  strike  any  one  of  the  players,  before  he  reaches  the  stool  to 
which  he  is  runnings  he  takes  his  place,  and  the  person  touched 
must  throw  the  ball,  until  he  can  in  like  maiHier  return  to  the 
circle. 

Stool-ball  seems  to  have  been  a  game  more  properly  appro- 
priated to  the  women  than  to  the  men,  but  occasionally  it  wa« 
played  by  the  young  persons  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately; 
as  the  following  linet»  from  a  song  written  by  D'Urfey  for  his 


<  No,  £5£3*  *  In  hi>  DicdoDory;  Ktai  tteoU 
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play  of  Boil  Quixote,  acted  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  1691,'  suffi- 
ciently indicate : 

Dawq  ig  a  rtle  oa  fe  ■uin&Qer's  (Jayj 
All  tbe  Isda  and  tavK*  met  to  be  mtrry  , 
A  nmtcb  for  kUtea  at  »too1  ball  to  play, 
And  for  cake«,  uid  kle,  ■ad  sider,  uid  petrr. 

Chmvtt    Cflne  til,  great  amall,  thort  uU,  K<9ay  to  stool-btll. 


XIL  HURLING. 

Hurting  is  an  ancient  exercii»e^  and  seems  originally  to  hnve 
been  a  species  of  the  hand-ball ;  it  was  played  by  the  Romans 
with  a  ball  called  barpastum,  a  word  probably  flerived  from 
harpago,  to  snatch  or  take  by  violence.  The  contend ingc  parties 
endeavoured  to  force  the  ball  one  from  the  other,  and  they  who 
could  retain  it  lonn^  enough  to  cast  it  beyond  an  appointed 
boundary  were  the  conquerors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western 
counties  of  Enjofland  have  lono;  been  famous  for  their  skill  in 
the  practice  of  this  pastime.  There  were  two  methods  of  burling^ 
in  Cornwall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seveuteeuth  century, 
and  both  are  particularly  I'^scribed  by  Carew,  a  contemporary 
writer,^  whose  words  are  these:  "  Hurling  taketh  his  denonii- 
nation  from  throwing  of  the  ball, and  is  of  two  sorts;  in  the  east 
parts  of  Cornwall  to  goales,  and  in  the  west  to  the  country.  For 
hurling*  to  g^oalcs  there  arc  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  players, 
more  or  less,  chosen  out  on  each  side,  who  strip  themi^elves  to 
their  slightest  apparell  and  then  join  hands  in  ranke  one  against 
another;  out  of  these  rankes  they  match  theraseWes  by  payres, 
one  embracing  another,  and  so  passe  away,  every  of  which 
couple  are  especially  to  watch  one  another  during  the  play; 
after  this  they  pitch  two  bushes  in  the  ground,  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  asunder,  and  directly  against  them,  ten  or  twelve  score  paces 
ojfT,  other  twain  in  like  distance,  which  they  termegoales,  where 
some  indifferent  person  tbroweth  up  a  ball,  the  which  whosoever 
can  catch  and  carry  through  his  adversaries  goale,  hath  wonne 
the  game;  but  herein  consisteth  one  of  Hercules  his  labours,  foi 
be  that  is  once  posseted  of  the  ball,  hath  his  contrary  mate 
waiting  at  inches  and  assaying  to  hy  hold  upon  binif  the  other 
tiirusteth  him  in  the  breast  with  his  closed  fist  to  keep  him  off 

'  9tm  *Jw»  hif  Pill»  to  ptirgv  Melwjclmly,  »oi,  L  p,  Ql 
*  Surrey  of  Corciwkli,  IftOf ,  book  i-  p.  7S, 
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which  they  call  hutting,**  According  to  ihe  laws  of  the  game, 
"  they  must  huHe  m»n  to  man^  <iiicl  not  two  fiet  upon  one  man 
at  once.  The  hurler  against  the  ball  must  not  bttt  rvor  hand" 
Jast  uiuler  the  g:ir(l|e,  lie  who  hath  the  ball  muest  liut  only  in  the 
other'!<  hreaist,  and  deale  no  fore  ball,  that  ik,  he  may  not  throw 
it  to  any  of  hh  mates  standing  nearer  to  the  g^oale  thaii  himself." 
In  hurling  to  the  country,  **two  or  three,  or  more  parishes  agree 
to  hurl  against  two  or  three  other  parishes,  The  matches  are 
usually  made  by  gentlemen,  and  their  goales  are  either  those 
gentlemen's  houses,  or  8ome  towns  or  villages  three  or  four 
miles  asunder,  of  which  either  side  maketh  choice  after  the 
neamesse  of  their  dwellings;  when  they  meet  there  is  ney- 
ther  comparing  of  numbers  nor  matching  of  men,  but  a  silver 
ball  is  cast  up,  and  tliat  company  which  can  catch  and  can*}'  it 
by  farce  ar  slight  to  the  place  assigned,  gainetb  the  ball  and  the 
victory.  Such  as  ttee  where  the  ball  is  played  give  notice, 
crying  *  ware  east,'  *  ware  west,'  as  the  same  is  carried.  The 
burlers  take  their  next  way  over  hilleSi  dales,  hedga^  ditches; 
yea,  and  thorow  busheSf  briars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers 
whatsoever,  so  as  you  shall  sonietimes  see  twenty  or  thirty  lie 
tugging  together  in  the  water  scrambling  and  scratching  for 
the  ball." 

About  the  year  1775,  the  hurling  to  the  goals  was  frefjuenlly 
played  by  parties  of  Irishmen,  in  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the 
British  Museum,  but  they  used  a  kind  of  bat  to  take  up  the 
ball  and  to  strike  it  from  them;  this  instrument  was  flat  on  both 
sides,  and  broad  and  curving  at  the  lower  end.  I  have  been 
grratly  amused  to  see  with  what  facility  those  who  were  skilful 
in  the  pastime  would  catch  up  the  ball  upon  the  bat,  and  often 
run  with  it  for  a  considerable  time,  tossing  it  occasionally  from 
(he  bat  and  recovering  it  again,  till  such  time  as  they  found  a 
proper  opportunity  of  driving  it  back  amongst  their  companions, 
who  generally  tbllowed  and  were  ready  to  receive  it.  In  other 
respects,  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  game  differed  materially 
from  the  description  aljove  given.  The  bat  for  hurling  was 
known  and  probably  used  in  England  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  a  book  published  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,'  and  is  there  called  «  a  clubbe"  or  **  hurle 
batte." 
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XUl.  FOOT- BALL— CAMP- BALL 

FooUbatl  is  so  called  becautie  ihe  bnll  k  driven  about  with 
the  feet  instead  of  the  haods.  It  was  fonnerljr  much  in  vog-ue 
□inoDg  ihe  common  people  of  England,  though  of  late  years  it 
seenis  to  have  fallen  into  diftreputef  and  is  but  little  practiced.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  detennine  at  what  period  the  gtime  of  foot- 
ball originated;  it  does  not  however,  to  the  best  of  my  reeol- 
leciioi),  appear  ainoDg^  the  popular  exercises  hefore  the  reig^n 
of  Edward  III.,  and  then,  in  1349,  it  was  prohibited  by  a  public 
edict;'  not,  perhaps,  from  any  particular  objection  to  t tie  sport 
in  itself,  but  because  it  co-operated,  with  other  favourite  aniUMv 
ments,  to  impede  the  progress  of  archery. 

When  a  match  at  foot-ball  is  made,  two  parties,  each  con 
taining  an  equal  number  of  competitors,  take  the  field,  aud 
stand  between  t«'0  goats,  placed  at  the  distHuce  of  eighty  or  au 
hundred  yards  the  one  from  the  other  The  goa!  is  usually 
made  with  two  sticks  driven  into  the  ground,  about  two  or  three 
feet  apart.  The  ball,  which  is  commonly  made  of  a  blown 
bladder,  and  cased  with  lealhcr,  is  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the 
ground,  and  ihe  object  of  eaeh  party  i^  to  drive  it  through  the 
goal  of  their  antagonists,  which  being  achieved  the  game  a 
won.  The  abilities  of  the  performers  are  best  displayed  in 
attacking  and  defending  the  goals;  and  hence  the  pastime  was 
more  frequently  called  a  goal  at  foot^haU  than  a  game  at  foot* 
ball.  When  the  exercise  becomes  exceeding  violent,  the  players 
kick  each  other^s  shins  without  the  least  ceremony,  and  some  of 
them  are  overthrown  at  the  hazard  of  their  limbs, 

Barclay  in  his  fifth  eclogue^  has  these  lines. 

• Tlie  iturdie  plowiaeo  liutie,  iirtnig  and  bfllJ, 


Overcomeib  tli«  wiaiei  wkb  driting  tbe  fDow-buN, 
Fof getting  lahociT  snd  many  a  grievoiu  faJl. 

And  a  more  modern  poet.  Waller, 

As  when  a  win  of  Imtir  ibepbtnlt  cry 
Theu  foTc*  at  foot -boll ;  care  of  viciotf 
Makn  tlicm  f«!utF  ao  ntdoly  bi«BJ.t  to  hivuC, 
That  their  eacouni«r  M«Ria  too  roiigb  ftii  jnl 

The  danger  attending  this  pastime  occasioned  king  Jutnefi  I, 
tu  miff  **  From  this  court  I  debarre  all  rough  aud  violent  ex» 


*  s««  «««.  k,  p,  5&. 


■  Sblp  of  Foota,  UOB. 
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ercises,  as  the  foot-ball^  meeter  for  lameing;  tlian  making  able 
the  users  thereof," ' 

The  rustic  boys  made  use  of  o  b!own  bladder  without  the  cover- 
ing of  leather  by  way  of  foot-ball,  putting  (jeas  and  horse  beauA 
Mrithinside,  which  occaiiioned  a  rattling  as  it  was  kicked  about* 

—  And  aom  io  th«  wiacer,  wlien  men  kill  tlie  fat  tviat, 

Tbey  g«t  the  bladder  btiil  blow  it  ^mt  and  tbia^ 

^'itlt  many  bran^  nqd  pr««oa  put  within  : 

Untkili,  tnutidetb,  and  ihia^tb  clere  kud  fnyrD, 

While  it  in  throweo  and  cutt*  up  in  the  kyre, 

£che  OD*  coatendeiU  uid  liath  a  great  dclice 

With  foots  bod  witL  buide  tlie  bladder  (or  to  amitie  i 

If  it  full  to  groudde,  tbey  Ufte  it  up  Hgayni', 

Aad  tbiB  waye  to  labour  tbey  count  it  no  pnyne.^ 

**  It  bad  been  the  custom,"  says  a  Chester  antiquary,*  "  time 
out  of  mind,  for  the  shoemakers  yearly  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday, 
to  deljrer  to  tJie  drapers,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  of  Chester, 
at  the  cross  on  the  RwJehee,^  one  ball  of  le^ither  called  a  foote- 
ball,  of  the  value  of  three  sihillings  and  four  pence  or  above,  to 
play  at  from  thence  to  the  Common  Hall  of  the«£iid  city  ;  which 
practice  was  productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and  therefore 
this  year  (l&4£>),  by  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  ball 
was  changed  into  six  glayves  of  silver  of  the  like  value,  as 
a  reward  fur  the  bei»t  runner  that  day  upon  the  aforesaid 
Rodehee»" 

In  an  old  comedy,  the  Blind  Beggar  of  fietbnal  Green,  by 
John  Day,'  one  of  the  characters  speaks  thus  of  himself:  "  I 
am  Tom  Stroud  of  Hurling,  I'll  play  a  gole  at  camp-ball,  or 
wrassel  a  fall  a  the  hip  or  the  hin  turn/'  Camp-ball,  I  conceive, 
is  only  another  denomination  for  foot-ball,  and  is  so  called, 
hecause  it  was  played  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  an  open 
country.  The  term  may  probably  be  a  contraction  of  the  word 
campaign. 

XIV.-«OFF—CAMBUC— BANDY- BALL 

There  are  many  games  played  with  the  ball  that  require  the 
assistance  of  a  club  or  bat,  and  probably  the  most  ancient 
among  them  is  the  pastime  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
goff*  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  gofT  is  much  prac- 
tised.    It  requires  much  room  to  perfonn  this  game  with  pro- 

1  Basliron  Doroq,  book  iii.  *  Barclay  ut  anpra, 

■  I  nii]Krtbiiik  tbr  rider  Randel  Ilolmra,  ooe  of  tlte  city  L«ralda,  MS.  HuL  fldO. 
fo).  £A5t  *  An  opfD  I'lacem-oi  ibecir^-.     Se«  p.  4^.  *  Acted  A  Ah  1659. 
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priety,  antl  therefore  I  prc^tuuie  it  is  rarely  seen  at  present  tu  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  U  athSH'eri^  to  a  rustic  pastime  uf  the 
Romans' which  they  played  Tiith  a  ball  of  leather  stuffetl  with 
feathers,  calU^  paganica,  because  it  was  used  by  the  common 
people:  the  g^ofi-ball  is  composed  of  the  stuiie  materials  to  this 
ilay :  I  have  been  told  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  stufied 
with  cattuu.  Jn  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Latin  name  earn- 
buca'  was  applied  to  this  pa^^time,  and  it  derived  the  denomi- 
nation, no  doubt,  from  the  crooked  club  or  bat  with  which  it  was 
played  ;  the  bat  was  also  called  a  bandy*  from  its  being  beiil, 
and  heuce  the  game  itself  is  frequently  written  in  English 
bandy-ball.  Below  are  two  figures  engaged  at  bandy-ball,  and 
the  furiu  of  the  bandy,  as  it  was  used  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  a  MS.  book  of  prayers  beautifully  illuminate<l 
and  written  about  that  time,  in  the  possession  of  Francis 
Douee  Esq. 


83.  Eandt-Hall,.— XrV.  Cbktdbt. 

Goff,  according  to  the  present  modification  of  the  game,  is 
performed  with  a  bat,  not  much  unlike  (he  bandy :  the  handle 
of  this  instrument  is  straight,  and  usually  made  of  ash,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  curvature  is  affixed  to  the 
bottom,  fact  d  with  horn  and  backed  with  lead  ;  the  ball  in  a 
little  one,  but  exceediugly  hard,  being  nmde  with  leather,  and, 
m  before  observed,  stuHed  with  featliers.  There  are  generally 
two  players  who  have  each  of  them  his  bat  and  ball.  The  game 
eoDsists  in  driving  the  ball  into  certain  holes  made  in  the 
ground;  he  who  achieves  it  the  suonest,  or  in  the  fewest  number 
of  strokes,  obtains  the  victory.  The  gotf-lengths,  or  the  spaces 
between  the  first  and  last  holes,  are  sometimes  extended  to  the 
distance  of  two  oi  three  itiilee  ■  the  uumbtT  of  iutervening  holes 


^  CambnU  to]  ciunbim.  Uuulut  iAcarraciu,  &  crook^-d  club  or  tuff:  lUe  wntti 
<nitibkiic«  Hid  »it*f  uieJ  for  the  *iium  epiii:o[thnjD,  ot  epucu^al  croHier,  b«cau«e  it 
WU  cufTrd  at  thff  loji*     Du  Cu>^ti  U louver,  in  vow  eam^t<t. 
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appears  to  be  optional,  but  the  balls  amst  be  struck  lata  tbe 
tiolcs,  atul  not  beyond  themj  when  four  persoiie  play,  two  of 
tht'iii  are  sotuetimes  partners,  and  have  but  one  ball,  which  they 
strike  alternately,  but  every  niau  has  his  own  baudy. 

It  should  seem  that  go&'  was  a  fashioaable  game  among'  the 
nobility  at  the  commeiicenient  of  the  seventeenth  ceniury,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  exercises  with  which  prince  Henry,  eldest  sou  to 
Jaines  I.,  occasionally  amused  himself,  ajs  we  learn  froin  the 
following  anecdote  recorded  by  a  person  who  was  present:' 
"At  another  time  playing  at  goff^  a  phiy  not  unlike  to  pale-tnaillef 
whilst  his  schoolmaster  stood  talking  with  another,  and  marked 
not  his  highness  warning  him  to  stand  farther  off,  the  prince 
thinking  he  had  gone  aside,  lifted  up  his  gofT-club  to  strike  the 
ball ;  mean  tyine  one  standing  by  said  to  him,  *  beware  that 
you  hit  not  master  Newton :'  wherewith  he  drawing  back  his 
hand, aaid,  *  Had  I  done  so,  1  had  but  paid  my  debts.'" 

XV.— 3T0W-BALL. 

A  pastime  called  slow-ball  is  frequently  mentioned  by  th^ 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which,  I 
presume,  was  a  species  of  golf,  at  least  it  appears  to  have  been 
played  with  the  same  kind  of  ball.  In  Littletoti's  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary,  under  the  word  pct^aniea,  the  goff-balt  and 
the  stow -ball  are  the  same. 


XVI.— PALL-MALL. 

According  to  the  author,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  quoted 
above,  ptill-mall  was  a  pajstinie  not  unlike  gotl^  but  if  the  de- 
finition of  the  former  given  by  Colgrave  be  correct,  it  will  be 
found  to  differ  materially  from  the  latter,  at  least  as  it  was 
played  in  modern  times.  ••  Pale-maille,"  says  he,  *  is  a  game 
wherein  a  round  box  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  a  high 
arch  of  iron,  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest  blows,  or  at  the 
number  agreed  upon,  wins."  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 
two  of  these  arches,  that  is,  "  one  at  either  end  of  the  fltley." 
The  game  of  mall  was  a  fashionable  amufiement  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  walk  in  St,  Jam^'a  Park,  now  called  the 
Mall,  received  its  name  from  having  been  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  playing  at  mall,  where  Charles  himself  and  his 
courtiers  frequently  exercised  themselves  in  the  practice  of  this 

>  An  ^uooymoua  author,  HuL  MS.  6391. 
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pastime.  The  deaotniiiatioii  mall  gipen  to  the  ganiet  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  aiallet  or  woodeu  hammer  used  by  the  players 
to  strike  the  \^\U 

XVIl.— HING-BALL. 

CoonriKoius*  mentions  a  game  which  he  attributes  indeed  to 
the  rhildreti.  and  tells  u»^  it  consisted  in  striking  a  ball  with  a 
handy  through  a  ritig  fastened  into  the  g'round.  A  similar  kinti 
of  pastime,  1  sin  informed,  exiijt.o  to  this  day  in  the  north  of 
England ;  it  is  played  in  a  ground  or  til  ley  appropriated  to  the 
purpose,  and  a  ball  is  to  be  driven  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
with  a  mallet,  the  handle  of  which  is  about  three  feet  three  or 
four  inches  in  length ;  and  so  far  it  resembles  pall-malt  -  but 
there  is  the  atldition  of  a  ring,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Cotgrave;  I  hare  however  been  told,  that  it  was  sometimes 
used  in  the  game  of  mall.  Tliis  ring  is  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  sides  of  the  alley,  but  much  nearer  to  the  bottom 
than  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  through  this  ring  it  is  necessary 
far  the  ball  to  be  passed  in  its  progress,  Tlie  ring  is  made  to 
tnin  with  great  facility  upon  aswiFel,  and  the  two  flat  sides  are 
distinguished  from  each  other :  if  the  ball  passes  through  the 
one  it  isNaid  to  he  lawful,  and  the  player  goes  on  ;  but  tf  through 
the  other,  it  is  declared  to  be  unlawful,  and  he  is  obliged  to  beat 
the  hall  back,  and  drive  it  through  again  until  such  time  as  be 
causes  it  to  pass  on  the  lawful  side;  this  done,  he  proceeds  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ground,  where  there  is  an  arch  of  iron  through 
which  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  ball  to  be  passed,  and  then  the 
game  is  completed.  The  contest  is  decided  by  the  blows  giveu 
to  the  ball  in  the  perfonuance^  and  he  who  executes  his  task 
with  the  smallest  number  is  the  victor. 

XVIIL— CLUB- BALL. 

Club-ball  is  a  pastime  clearly  distinguished  from  cambuc 
or  goff,  in  the  edict  above  mentioned  established  by  Edward  HI, 
The  difference  seems  to  htive  consisted  in  the  one  being  played 
with  a  curved  bat  and  the  other  with  a  straight  one.  The 
following  engravingg  represent  two  specimeus  of  club-ball  j  th« 
first,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  dated  134V  exhibits 
a  female  figure  in  the  action  of  throwing  the  ball  to  a  man  who 
elevates  his  nat  to  s^lrike  it. 


OfbU  Seuualiuia  Pkciu^  i^^.  cxuvi* 


»  Na.«ti4. 
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i-i.  Club  Hjill,— XIV.  Ce^jtcrv. 

Behind  the  woman  at  a  little  distance  appear  in  tlie  urigiiia. 
deliDeatiQii  seveml  other  figure?  of  both  sexes,  waiting  atten- 
tively to  catch  or  stop  the  ball  when  returned  by  the  batsman  : 
these  figures  have  been  damaged,  and  are  very  indistinct  in 
many  parts*  for  which  reason  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  itiBeri 
them.  The  next  specimen  of  hall,  taken  from  a  drawing  more 
ancient  than  the  former,  a  genf^alog^ical  roll  of  the  kings  of 
England  to  the  time  of  Henry  III*  in  the  Royal  Library,'  pre^ienU 
two  players  only,  and  he  wlio  is  poK^essed  of  the  bat  holds  the 
ball  also,  which  he  either  threw  into  the  air  and  struck  with  hisi 
bat  as  it  descended,  or  cast  forcibly  upon  the  ground,  and  heat 
it  away  when  it  rebounded ;  the  attention  of  his  antagonist  to 
catch  the  hall  need  not  he  remarked,  ft  does  not  appear  iu 
either  of  these  instances  how  the  game  was  determined* 


35.  CLtr»-BAUU^Xtn.  CiHTrnY. 
•  11.  0,  V. 
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XIX.— CRICKET. 

From  the  rlub-ttall  originatcdf  I  doubt  Dot,  thai  pleasant  anct 
mnnly  exercise,  distitii^iiiiiihed  iti  modern  times  by  the  name  of 
cricket*  1  say  in  modem  ttmc^,  because  1  cannot  trace  tlie 
&pp«Uation  beyond  the  coraraencement  of  the  lH»t  century,  where 
it  occurs  in  one  of  the  songs  {lublished  by  D'Urfey.  *  The  first 
four  \\tie»t  **  Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin,"  run  thus^; 

Her  wu  the  prettieit  fellow 
At  f«n-b«U  dr  at  crickrit. 
At  fa  OD  ting  cfaase,  or  iiimble  ikce, 
Hov  fcatly  her  could  [irick  it. 

Cricket  of  late  years  is  become  exceed ing^ly  fashionable,  beiii^ 
much  eountetianced  by  the  nobihty  and  gentlemen  of  fortune 
who  frequently  join  in  the  Jif^ersion.  This  game,  which  is 
played  with  the  bat  and  the  ball,  consists  of  single  and  double 
wicket.  The  wicket  was  formerly  two  Rtraight  thin  battoiis 
called  stumps,  twenty-two  inches  high,  which  were  fixed  into 
the  ground  perpendicularly  six  inches  apart,  and  over  the  to|> 
of  both  was  laid  a  small  round  piece  of  wood  called  the  bail, 
but  60  gttuated  as  to  fail  oif  readily  if  the  stumps  were  touched 
by  the  ball.  Of  late  years  the  wicket  consists  of  three  stumps 
and  two  bails;  the  middle  stump  is  added  to  prevent  the  ball 
from  passing  through  the  wicket  without  beating  it  dawn»  The 
external  stumps  are  now  seven  inches  apart,  and  all  of  them 
three  feet  two  inches  high.  Single  wicket  requires  five  players 
on  each  side,  and  double  wicket  eleven  ;  but  the  number  tu  both 
instances  may  be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  two  parties.  At 
single  wicket  the  striker  with  his  bat  is  tbe  protector  of  the 
wicket,  the  opponent  party  stand  in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  the 
ball,  and  tbe  bowler,  who  is  one  of  them,  takes  his  place  by  tbe 
side  of  a  small  batton  or  stump  set  up  for  that  purpose  two*and- 
twenty  yards  from  the  wicket j,  and  thence  delivers  the  ball  with 
the  intention  of  beating  it  down.  It  is  now  u§ual  to  set  up  twu 
etumps  with  a  bail  across,  which  the  btitsman,  when  he  runs, 
must  beat  off  before  be  returiif;  home.  If  the  bowler  prov'ea 
successful  the  batsman  retires  from  the  play,  and  another  of  his 
party  succeeds;  if,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  ball  is  struck  by  the  bal 
and  driven  into  the  field  beyond  tbe  reach  of  thuse  wht>  slauii 
out  to  etop  it,  the  striker  runs  to  the  stump  at  the  bowler*ii 

1  PilJ*  (0  piifgg  MeUncholf,  Ibunti  eilitLoa,  1719,  toL  tL  p^  17t. 
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station,  which  be  toucbes  i^iib  bis  bat  and  tb«n  returns  to  btH 
wicket.  If  tbis  be  performed  before  the  ball  is  thrown  back,  it 
is  called  a  run,  and  one  notch  or  score  is  made  upon  the  tally 
towards  bis  ^me;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  ball  be  thrown  up 
and  the  wicket  beaten  down  with  it  by  the  opponent  pnrty 
before  the  striker  is  at  home,  or  can  ground  his  bat  within  three 
feet  ten  jnche§  of  the  wicketj  at  which  distance  a  mark  made  in 
the  ^ound  is  called  the  popping-crease,  he  is  declared  to  be 
out  of  the  play,  and  the  run  is  not  reckoned  :  he  is  also  out  if  he 
strikes  the  ball  into  the  air,  and  it  be  caught  by  any  of  bis  an- 
tagonists before  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  retained  long^  enoug^h 
to  be  thrown  up  again.  When  double  wieket  js  played,  two 
batsmen  go  in  at  the  !^nie  time,  one  at  each  wicket ;  there  are 
also  tn^o  bowlers,  who  usually  bowl  four  balls  in  succession 
alternately.  The  batsmen  are  said  to  be  in  as  long  as  they 
remain  at  thetr  wickets,  and  their  party  is  called  the  in-party ; 
ou  the  contrary,  those  who  stand  in  the  field  with  the  bowlers 
are  called  the  out-party.  Both  parties  have  two  inniugs,  and 
the  side  that  obtains  the  most  runs  in  the  double  coiites^t  claiuis 
the  victory.  These  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  noble 
paistime,  but  there  are  many  other  particular  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  which  it  is  governed  ;  and  those  rules  are  subject 
to  frequent  variations,  according  to  the  joint  determiaation  of 
the  players.  ^ 

XX.— TRAP^BALL. 

Trap-ball,  so  called  from  the  trap  used  to  elevate  the  ball 
when  it  is  to  be  stricken  by  the  batsman,  is  anterior  to  cricket, 
and  probably  coeval  with  most  of  the  early  games  played  witli 
the  bat  aritJ  ball :  we  trace  it  as  far  back  as  the  commencement 
of  llie  fourteenth  century,  and  a  curious  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  then  played  is  here  presented  from  a  beautiful 
Ms.  in  the  possesiiion  of  Francis  Douce,  E.Bq^ 


Ha.  Trap- Ball. — XIV.  rEWTusif. 
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Her*;  are  only  two  pbyers,  but  ftie  game  is  not  restricted  to 
Hny  pRTticuIar  number,  though  1  thiuk  it  sclilom  exceeds  six  or 
eight  on  a  side.  The  n'lze  of  the  bat  indicatee  the  holder  to  have 
po«»es»ed  no  ^ent  judgment  in  striking'  the  ball,  but  the  trap  is 
sufficiently  <flevaied  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  batsman's 
stooping  when  be  raises  the  ball  in  order  to  strike  it  away, 
which  g'iv'cs  it  a  decided  Eidvautagie  over  the  machine  now  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  generally  made  in  the  form  of  a 
shoe,  the  heel  part  being  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  thb 
hall ;  but  boys  and  the  common  herd  of  rustics,  who  cannot 
readily  procure  a  trap,  content  themselves  with  making  a  round 
hole  in  the  giound,  and,  by  way  of  a  lever,  use  the  brif^ket  bone 
of  an  oXf  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood  of  like  size  and  Kliape,  which  in 
plac^  in  a  slanting  position,  one  half  in  the  hole  with  the  ball 
upon  it,  and  the  other  half  out  nf  it:  the  elevated  end  being: 
struck  smartly  with  the  bludgeon  oct^usions  the  ball  to  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  all  the  purposes  of  a  trap  are  thus 
answered,  especially  if  the  ground  be  hard  and  dry.  It  is  usual, 
in  the  present  game  of  trap-ball,  when  pruperly  played,  to  place 
two  boundaries  at  a  given  distance  fironi  the  trap,  between  which 
it  is  necessary  fur  the  ball  to  pass  when  it  is  struck  by  the  bats- 
man, for  if  it  falls  withoutside  of  either,  he  gives  up  his  bat  and 
is  out;  he  is  alsj  out  if  he  strikes  the  ball  into  the  air  and  it  is 
caught  !>y  one  of  his  adversaries  before  il  grounds;  and  again, 
if  the  ball  when  returned  by  theoppunent  party  touches  the  trap, 
or  rc^ts  within  one  bat's  length  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  if  none  of 
these  things  happen,  every  stroke  tells  for  one  towards  the 
striker's  game. 

Trap-ball,  when  compared  with  cricket,  is  but  a  childisfi 
pastime;  but  I  have  seen  it  played  by  the  rustics  in  Essex  in  a 
manner  differing  materially  from  that  now  practised  in  th« 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  which  requires  much  more  dex- 
terity in  the  perfonnauce ;  for,  instead  of  a  broad  bat  with  a 
flatted  face,  they  use  a  round  cudgel  about  an  inch  and  a  hid  I 
diameter  and  three  feet  in  length,  and  tlutse  who  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  striking  the  ball  with  this  instrument  rarely  misib 
their  blow,  but  irequently  strike  it  to  an  astonishing  distance; 
The  ball  being  stopped  by  one  of  the  opponent  party,  the  striket 
fonos  his  judgment  of  the  ability  of  the  pcrsou  who  is  to  throw 
if  back,  and  calls  in  consequence  for  auy  number  of  scores 
towards  faia  gunw  that  he  thinks  proper ;  it  is  then  returned. 
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aud  if  it  appears  to  his  antagoaist  to  rest  at  a  sufficient  <f  ibi;in<*e 
to  justify  the  striker's  call,  he  obtains  his  tiiiniber;  but  when  a 
contrary  opinion  is  hehl,  n  inea^nicinent  takes  place,  and  if  the 
scores  demanded  exceeil  in  nuniber  the  lengths  of  the  cudgel 
from  the  trap  to  the  ball,  he  loses  the  whole,  and  is  out ;  while^ 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lengths  of  the  bat  are  more  than  the 
scores  called  for,  the  matter  terminat':^  in  the  striker's  favour, 
find  they  are  set  up  to  his  account. 


XXI.-^KORTHEN  SPELL. 

Northen-spell  is  played  with  a  trap,  and  the  ball  is  stricken 
with  a  bat  or  blmigeon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  players,  but  the 
latter,  I  believe,  is  most  commonly  use  J.  The  performance 
of  this  pastifue  does  not  re<|uire  the  attendance  of  either  of  the 
parties  in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  the  ball,  for  the  contest  be- 
tween them  is  simply  who  shall  strike  it  to  the  gpreatest  rlistance 
in  a  given  number  of  strokes ;  the  length  of  each  stroke  is  mea- 
sured before  the  ball  is  returned,  by  the  means  of  a  cord  made 
fast  at  one  end  near  the  trap,  the  other  being;  stretched  into  the 
field  by  a  person  stationed  there  for  that  purpose,  who  adjusts  it 
to  the  bail  wherever  it  may  lie;  the  cord  is  divided  into  yards, 
which  are  properly  numbered  upon  it  in  succession,  so  that  the 
person  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^ound  can  easily  ascertain  the  dis- 
tance of  each  stroke  by  the  number  of  the  yards  which  he  calls 
to  the  players,  who  place  it  to  their  account,  and  the  baJ!  is 
thrown  back.  This  pastime  possesses  but  tittle  variety^  and 
is  by  no  means  so  amusin|;^  to  the  bystanders  as  cricket  or 
trap-ball. 

XXn^TIP-CAT, 

Tip-cat,  or  perhaps  mote  properly  the  game  of  cat,  is  a  rustic 
pastime  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
always  played  with  a  cudgel  or  bludgeon  resembling  that  used 
for  trap-ball.  Its  denomination  is  derived  from  a  piece  of  wood 
culled  a  cat,  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  ami  a  half 
or  two  inches  in  diameter,  diminished  from  the  middle,  to  both 
the  ends,  in  the  shape  of  a  double  cone  j  by  this  curious  con- 
Irivance  the  places  of  the  trap  and  of  the  ball  are  at  once 
supplied  ;  for  when  the  cat  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  player 
with  bis  cudgel  strikes  it  smartly,  it  matters  not  at  which  end, 
and  it  will  ri^e  with  a  rotatory  motion,  high  enough  for  him 
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(o  beat  it  away  aif  it  falls,  iii  the  same  manner  as  be  would 
a  ball. 

There  are  various  methods  of  playing  (he  game  of  cat,  but  1 
snail  only  notice  the  two  that  foUow*  The  first  is  exceed ing;Iy 
simple,  and  conftistR  irk  making  a  large  ring  upon  the  ground,  in 
the  middle  of  whirh  the  striker  takes  his  station  ;  tm  business 
IS  to  beat  the  cat  over  the  ring.  If  he  fails  in  so  doing  he  is 
out,  and  another  player  takes  liis  place;  if  he  is  successful  he 
judges  with  his  eye  the  distance  the  cat  is  driven  from  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  and  calls  for  a  uuiidjcr  at  pleasure  to  be  scored 
towards  his  game:  if  tbe  number  demanded  be  found  upon 
me^jinrement  to  exceed  the  ^n'le  number  of  lengths  of  the 
bludgeon,  he  is  out ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  dues  not,  he  obtainij 
bis  call.  The  second  method  is  to  make  four,  isix,  or  eight  boles 
in  tbe  ground,  in  a  circular  direction,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  equal  dii^tances  from  each  other,  and  at  erery  hole  is  placed 
a  player  with  his  bludgeon:  one  of  the  opposite  party  who 
^tarid  in  tbe  field,  tosses  tlie  cat  to  the  batsniati  who  is  nearest 
him,  and  every  time  the  cat  is  struck  the  players  are  obliged  to 
change  tbeir  situations,  and  run  once  from  one  bole  to  another 
in  Bucc€«ision;  if  the  cat  be  driven  to  any  great  distance  they 
continue  to  run  in  the  same  order,  and  claim  a  score  towanls 
ihetr  game  every  time  they  quit  one  hole  and  run  to  another; 
but  if  tbe  eat  be  stopped  by  their  opponents  and  thrown  across 
between  any  two  of  the  holes  before  the  player  who  has  quitted 
one  of  them  can  reach  the  other  he  h  out 
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I.— TOURNAMENT, 

Every  kind  of  niifitary  combat  made  in  conformity  to  certain 
rule.9,  and  practised  by  the  knights  and  tbeir  esquires  for  di- 
version or  gallantry,  was  anciently  called  a  tournament:  yet 
these  amusements  frequently  differed  materially  from  each  otber, 
and  have  been  distinguished  accordingly  by  various  denomi-' 
batione  in  the  modern  times.  They  may  however,  I  think,  be 
all  of  them  included  under  the  four  following-  heads ;  tilting 
and  combating  at  the  quintain,  tilting  at  the  ring,  touruaments, 
and  justs. 

All  these,  and  especially  the  two  last,  were  favourite  pastimes 

with  the  nobility  of  the  middle  ages.     Tbe  progre§M  and  decline 

of  tournaments  in  this  country  has  already  been  mentioned  in 

a  general  way ;'  I  shall  in  tJiis  place  be  a  little  more  particular 

with  respect  to  the  nature  ami  difrtinction  of  these  celebrated 

diversions. 
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IL— THE  (iUmTAlN, 

Tilting'  or  combating  at  the  quintain  i»  certainly  a  military 
exercise  of  high  antiquity,  and  antecedent,  I  doubt  not,  to  the 
Ju6t»  and  toumanientB:.  The  quintaiii,  originally,  was  Dothing 
more  than  Ihe  trunk  of  a  tree  or  post  set  up  for  the  practice  of 
the  tyros  in  chivalry.'  Afterward  a  staff  or  spear  was  fixed  in 
the  eartl],  and  a  shield  being  hung  upon  it,  was  the  mark  to 
strike  at :  ^  the  dexterity  of  the  performer  consisted  in  smiting 
the  shield  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  break  the  ligatures  and  bear  it 
to  the  ground.  In  process  of  time  tbi»  diversion  wa;s  improvedf 
and  instead  of  the  staff  and  the  shield,  the  resemblance  of  a 
human  figure  carved  in  wood  was  introduced.  To  render  the 
appearance  of  this  figure  more  formiduble,  it  was  generally  made 
in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk  or  a  Saracen  armed  at  all  points,* 
bearing  a  shield  upon  bis  left  arm,  and  brandishing  a  clnb  or  a 
sabre  with  his  right.  Hence  this  exercise  was  called  by  the 
Ttalians,  **  running  at  the  armed  man,  or  at  the  Saracen***  The 
quintain  thus  fashioned  was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  move  round  with  facility.  In  running  at  this  figure 
tt  was  necessary  for  the  horseman  to  direct  his  lance  with  grea* 
adroitness,  and  make  his  stroke  upon  the  forehead  between  the 
eye«  or  upon  the  nose ;  for  if"  he  struck  wide  of  ibose  parts, 
especially  upon  ibe  shield,  the  quintain  turned  »bout  with  much 
Telocity,  and,  in  case  he  was  not  exceedingly  cnreful,  would  give 
him  a  severe  blow  upon  the  back  with  the  wooden  sabre  held  in 
the  right  hand,  which  was  considered  as  highly  disgraceful  to 
the  performer,  while  it  excittnl  the  laughtcT  and  ridicule  of  the 
spectators.^  When  many  were  engaged  in  running  at  the 
Saracen,  the  conqnoror  was  declared  from  the  number  of  strokes 
he  had  made,  and  the  value  of  them;  for  instance,  if  he  struck 
the  image  upon  the  top  of  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  it  was 
reckoned  for  three ;  if  below  tbe  eyes,  upon  the  nose-,  for  two; 
if  under  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  for  one ;  all  other 
strokes  were  not  counted  ;  but  whoever  struck  upon  the  shield 
and  turned  the  quintain  round,  was  not  permitted  to  run  again 
upon  the  same  day,  but  forfeited  his  courses  as  a  puaishiuent  foi 
his  unsicilfulnes^^ 


*  Veeetiiu  de  re  militari,  lib,  i,  cap.  xi  et  x'n. 

*  *'  Tefts  ufici*  radilms  kuU  mpponuatur — QuuiUnn>  luditi  Bcilic«t  eqiKJtfia  «xer- 
nretur — in  equia  luiitkri  solJtum  ■pp«[i«i8  tudes  ia  tenam  impfectw  KUtii.  Robenu* 
Bioonch.  Hilt  Hieroeol.  lib.  t. 

*  Meowtrier,  Tr«ile  des  Tdutdou,  Joubeh,  A(c.  p.  Z64. 

*  Mtmmtnn  ut  sinin  i  Dd  Cange  GtaH.ii]Toc«frMnf4>v«;  Plutmel  uu- Texerdie  de 
B»Dt«t  i.  cbevfti,  ptn  m,  d.  177.  *  Menestrier,  p.  1 1%  ei  Pinrioel  yt  tuptu. 
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m,— VARIOUS  QllI^TAINS, 
Tlie  quititam  in  its  original  state  was  not  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  young  warriors  on  horsebitck:  it  was  an  object  of 
practice  for  them  on  foot,  iii  order  to  acqurre  strength  am!  skill 
in  a;ssaii1tiTi^  an  eneriiy  wrtli  their  swords,  spears,  and  battle- 
Rxee.  I  met  with  a  manuscript  in  the  Koyal  Library,'  written 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  entitled  **  LeB  Etablfssmentz 
dee  Chevalerie,"  wherein  the  author,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  scientifically  skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  his  time, 
i^troiigly  recommends  a  constant  and  attentive  attack  of  tho  pel 
(from  the  Latin  pa1ui«),  for  so  he  cat  Is  the  post-quintain.  The 
[>el,  he  tells  us,  oug:ht  to  be  six  feet  in  height  above  the  groundi 
and  so  firmly  fixed  therein  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the  strokes 
that  were  laid  upon  it.  The  practitioner  was  then  to  assail  the 
pel,  armed  with  sword  and  shield  in  the  same  manner  as  ne 
would  an  adversary,  aiming"  his  blows  as  if  at  the  head,  the  lace, 
the  arms,  the  legs,  the  thighs,  and  the  sides;  taking^  care  at  nil 
tfnips  to  keep  himself  so  completely  covered  with  his  shield,  a^ 
not  to  give  any  advantage  supposing  he  had  a  real  enemv  i<» 
cope  with :  so  far  my  author;  and  prefixed  to  the  treatise  is  a 
neat  little  painting  representing  the  pel,  with  a  young  soldict 
performing  his  exercise,  which  is  here  copied. 
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«8k  TuiSAMACBir  QvifirjiiM. 

Au  Engflisli  poet  who  Iitw  taken  up  the  suhject  of  chivalry, 
under  the  title  of  **  Knighthood  and  Battle,**'  describes  the 
attack  of  the  pel  in  the  folluwing  cun'ouH  manner  r 

Of  £s,bt,  tliA  di«ci]j]jae,  ind  «kercue 

W«t  tbis.     1*0  liave  &  pale  or  pile  apright  * 

Of  nuimja  bigbt,*  Uiu*  writelti  oId«  mad  wm  ; 

TheTswitii  »  b^b«ler,  at  »  yaqg  kny^ht, 

Shai  Gnt  be  t&u^bt  Ha  itoade  and  l^ae  to  fighu^^ 

And  faiiii«  of  doubil  wight,  tMk  him  hit  ihelde 

or  iloubil  wighi,  ft  muc  pi  ti«*  to  w«ld«. 

Tbu  fanae  and  mace  whicbe  either  doubil  wight. 
Of  Ahdiie,  uid  iw&yeid  in  cooflicte,  or  bsuile, 
Shid  ewKUt  u  well  rn-ordineA,  u  kojr^ht^a. 
And  Doe  mau,  »*  th«y  h>o,  u  aeyn  prevule, 
la  field,  or  in  c«»tc^d,  thougbe  he  UMijIe, 
Tbmt  with  rbe  pile,  auhe  ^  finte  giet«  vtereue, 
Thus  wiii-etb.  WeiTOUiii  olde  and  wyae. 

Hftie  rche  hii  pile  or  paJe^  apG^ed  iajii. 

And  u  it  *en  appuu  bit  mortal  ftw ; 

Wiib  tuightyneM  and  weapon  moat  tw  cbbI 

To  fight  (trotige,  tb^t  b«  ti«  akvpe  bym  fro. 

Od  bym  wiib  tluold,  uad  awurd  witnA  »o, 

ThiE  thou  be  cloo*,*  and  pre«ce  *  thy  foe  to  imyte, 

Leat  of  ihime  awn  dethe  thou  be  to  wite. 

<  Kjijfhthode  ud  Bataylv,  MS.  Cott.  Titoa  A.  iiiiL  M.  6  and  7.  TTiu  rqitoRa. 
}<«4ni,  written  earlj  In  the  tifieenth  centVTj,  ftppean  to  b«  ■  traD«]4.tii>D  at  thi)  TomkAf 
tiHilias,  or  ntbei  a  pimphra»c  uptin  ^t. 

*  Set  up,  *  Of  nu3  a  height-  *  A  mace  or  ciob  ftf  wimd. 

^  Katb  ftot  *  Cloa*.  ^  PiHip.tj  airift,  R«ajr, 
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KcDptcbe'  bit  bead,  him  face,  tiave  at  Lib  gofge,* 
Board  at  the  breatf?,  or  apeiae  bun  one  the  tide. 
With  mjgtitQ  kayghtly  poo«t,>et)o  w  S«fitt  Geoq^ 
Lep*  o  thy  few  *,  looka  if  he  clu«  abide ; 
Will  he  not  &eK  1  wouQiie  bim  j  mnie  woundii  wide  , 
Hew  of  hi*  haade,  hi«  i«g^e,  bi*  tbeybj),  bis  brmy*. 
It  ii  ibe  Turk  J  though  he  Le  ikyn  noon  hknn  ii^ 

Botb  the  treatises  commend  the  use  of  arms  of  double  weJgfat 
upon  these  occasions,  in  order  to  acquire  strength,  and  g\ve  the 
warrior  greater  facility  in  wield ing^  the  weapons  of  the  ordinary 
size;  to  which  the  poet  adds, 

Abd  MXty  poudds  of  weight  'tli  good  la  bear. 

The  liues  just  now  quoted  ev^idently  allude  to  the  quintain  in  the 
form  of  a  Turk  or  Saracen,  which,  1  presume,  wa«  sometimes 
used  upon  this  ocrabiou.  Tlic  pel  was  alsu  set  up  as  a  mark  to 
cast  at  with  spears,  as  the  same  poet  informs  us: 

A  dait  of  &]or«  wiglit  tben  ia  iiieii«r/ 

Tako  hym  in  iiouiie  bpd  Icche  bim  it  to  stele  j 

And  cut  it  4t  (lie  |itle  »s  at  hii  foo. 

So  ibkt  it  copt«  «ii<i  rigbt  uppoo  hi  in  go. 

And  likewise  for  the  practice  of  archery  : 

Set  hen  and  fjt  appoa  th«  pile  «r  pule. 
SUooi  Djgbe  or  oaae ;  lad  if  so  be  thou  rid« 
Dn  hoTie.  is  eck^  th«  bowi*  bigge  up  bale, 
y  Smyte  in  the  face,  or  breftte,  or  back  or  lidr, 

Conpelte  to  6<^>  or  t»lh,  yf  tint  he  bade, 

IV*— DEBIVATION  OF  QUINTAIN. 

This  exercise  is  said  to  h&te  received  the  name  of  quintain 
from  Quinctusor  Qututas  the  inventor,*  but  who  he  was,  or  when 
he  lived,  is  not  ascertained.  The  game  itself,  I  doubt  not,  h  ol 
remote  origin,  and  especially  the  exercise  of  the  pel,  or  poet 
quintain,  which  is  spoken  of  at  large  by  Vegetius;  and  from  him 
t!ie  substance  of  what  the  two  authors  above  quoted  have  said 
upon  the  subject  is  evidently  taken.  He  tells  us  that  this  species 
of  mock  combat  was  in  common  use  among  the  Romans,  who 
caused  the  young  military  mcik  to  practise  at  it  twice  in  the  day, 
at  morning  and  at  noon  ;  he  also  adds  that,  tliey  used  clubs  and 


<  From  the  French,  tmptdter.  to  lunJer  or  -rithBtaad,  here  used  for  attack. 

*  Thront.  '  Power,  Btrpftgtb. 

*  Than  ii  required,  that  a  id  tim^-  nf  rt-al  action.  *  It  U  tbe  aame. 
(  A  quincto  auctore  somen  hal/cbai,  vide  Jofto  MedTti,  d«  Ludii  Grccarum, 

iLovrai  Kvi^avof. 
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javelins,  beavi«r  thnn  common,  ami  fought  at  the  pel  as  If  tliev 
were  oppoHing  an  adversary,  &c.> 

In  the  code  of  lawn  established  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  the 
quintain  is  mentioned  aR  a  well  known  sport ;  and  permitted  to 
be  continued  1^  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  performed  with 
pointless  spears,  contrary  to  the  ancient  usage,  which  it  seems 
required  them  to  have  heads  or  points.^ 

v.— THE  WATER  QUINTAIX. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollect 'on,  Fitzs'ephen  is  the  first  of  our 
trriters  who  speaks  of  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  which  he  tella  ub 
was  iisuHTIy  practised  by  the  youngs  Londoners  upon  the  water 
during:  the  Enster  holidays.  A  pole  or  mast,  he  says,  is  fixed  in 
the  midst  of  the  Thames,  with  a  shield  strongly  attached  to  it; 
Mnd  a  boat  being  previously  plnced  at  some  diirtance,  is  driven 
iwiflly  towards  it  by  the  force  of  oars  and  the  violence  of  the 
tide,  having  a  young  man  standing*  in  the  prow,  who  holds  a 
lanee  in  his  hand  with  which  he  ts  to  strike  the  shield  :  and  if 
he  be  dexterout;  enough  to  break  the  lance  against  it  and  retnin 
hi.«t  place,  his  most  sanguine  wishes  are  »»at[sfied  :  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  lance  be  not  broken,  he  h  sure  to  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  the  vessel  goes  away  without  him,  but  at  the  same  time  two 
other  boats  are  stationed  near  to  the  shield,  and  fumt<^hed  with 
many  young  persons  who  are  in  readiness  to  rescue  the  champion 
from  danger.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  popular  pastime ; 
for  the  bridge,  the  wharfs*  and  the  houses  near  the  river,  were 
crowded  with  people  on  this  occasion,  who  come, says  the  author, 
to  see  the  sport*  and  tnake  themaelves  merry.*  The  water 
quintain,  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 

mare  piece  of  board  i«  substituted 


Royal  Lihrary, 


sqi 


for  the  shicldi  is  represented  below. 


piece 


19.  Thk  Watir  Qoiwtaim— XIV.  Cinti?iv. 

Vcfrtiiu  de  r*  mi^itmri,  dh.  L  cap.  li.  et  iiw, 

Kv»rait9¥  T(nvriii  x^P*i  ^1C  wvpwu;,  i:|innt»Dum  coofnn-tn  une  fihnitu    Cod,  d« 

tonbuc,  lib.  111.  til.  4^3.  fiuolikDi^irs  Uv^tcrip.  iMod,  ^  ^  H  vU. 
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Vl.-^RVNNiNG  AT  THE  QUINTATN  PBACTISED  BY  THE  LONDONERS; 

AND  WHY. 

Matthew  Paris  mentiDtis  the  quintain  by  Dame»  but  he  fspeaks 
of  it  in  a  cursory  inaaDer  as  a  well  knowu  paslimetand  probably 
would  hare  said  nothing  about  it,  had  uot  the  followtng^  circum<- 
staiice  g^iveu  hiia  the  occasion.  In  the  thirty-^ig'hth  year  of  the 
Teigti  of  Heury  III.  A,D.  1254,  the  young  Londouers,  ivLo,  he 
tells  us,  were  expert  horsemen,  aj^senibled  together  to  run  at  the 
quintain,  and  set  up  a  peacock  as  a  reward  for  the  best  performer. 
The  king  theu  keeping  bis  court  at  Westminster^  some  of  hits 
domestics  came  into  the  city  to  see  the  pastime,  where  they 
behaved  in  &  very  disorderly  manner,  and  treated  the  Londoners 
with  much  insolence,  calling  them  cowardly  knaves  and  rascally 
clowns,  which  the  Londoners  resented  by  beating  them  soundly; 
the  king,  however,  was  incensed  at  tlie  indignity  put  upon 
his  servante,  and  not  taking  into  conBideration  the  provocation 
on  tbeir  parts»  fined  the  city  one  thousand  marks.'  Some 
have  thought,  these  fellows  were  sent  thither  purposely  to 
promote  a  quarrel,  it  being  known  that  the  king  was  angry  with 
the  citizens  of  London  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  crusade.* 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  rules  of  chivalry,  at  this  tiraCf 
vould  not  admit  of  any  person,  under  the  rank  of  an  esquire,  lo 
enter  the  list;!  as  a  combatant  at  the  justs  and  tournaments;  for 
which  reason  the  burgesses  and  yeomen  had  recourse  lo  the 
exercise  of  the  quintain,  which  was  not  prohibited  to  any  class 
of  the  people:  but,  as  the  performers  were  generally  young  men 
whose  finances  would  itot  at  all  times  admit  of  much  expense^ 
the  quintain  was  frequently  nothing  better  than  a  stake  fixed 
into  the  ground,  with  a  fiat  piece  of  board  made  fast  to  the 
[tipper  part  of  it,  as  a  substitute  for  the  shield  that  had  been  used 
in  times  remote;  and  such  as  could  not  procure  horses,  con« 
tented  themselves  w  ith  ruiiiiing  at  this  mark  on  toot.  The  fol- 
lowing representation  of  a  lad  mouitted  on  a  wooden  boive 
with  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  of  his  comrades  tilting 
at  the  immoveable  quintain,  fa  taken  from  a  MS,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  dated  1344,^ 


'    MnuheTr  Puu.   Mist,  Angl.  aub  mn   IfSS. 
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SO.  Ttxrti  Qot^fTAtN^ — XIV.  Cektubt. 

Others,  aguin,  made  use  of  a  Tnoreable  quintain^  which  was  al«to 
very  simply  constructed  ;  cimsistin^only  of  a  cross-bar  fuming- 
upon  a  pivot,  with  a  broad  part  to  strike  ngain^it  on  one  side,  and 
a  bag  of  earth  or  sand  depending  from  the  other :  there  was  a 
(iDuhle  advantage  in  thefie  kind  of  quintains,  they  were  cheap 
and  easily  to  be  procured.  Their  form,  at  an  early  period  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  represfuted  in  the  engraving  above* 
and  by  the  following  from  the  same  manuficript.  Both  these 
quintains;  are  marked,  I  know  not  why,  with  (be  figure  of  a 
horseshoe. 


li^^ii^^^JBS^ 


31.    MOTIAIILK  QUIKTAIN — XIV.  CbNTURV. 


VII.— MANNER  OF  EXERCISING  WITH  THE  QUINTAIN. 

But  to  return:  Stow,  in  bis  Survey  of  London,  having  related 
the  above.«ientroned  disturbance  from  Matthew  Paris,  goes  on 
as  follows  :  "  This  exercise  of  runniijg  at  the  quintain,  was  prac- 
tised in  London,  as  well  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter*  but 
eapecially  at  the  feast  of  Christmas,  I  have  seen/'  continues 
my  author,  **  a  quintain  set  upon  Cornbin  by  Leadeuhalli  where 
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tne  attenannts  of  the  lords  of  tnenj  disportfi  have  run  and  made 
gTPat  pastime  J  for  he  that  hit  not  the  board  end  of  the  quintain 
was  laug;hed  to  Bcom,  and  he  that  hit  it  full*  if  he  rode  not  the 
faftteTf  had  a  sound  blow  upoti  hia  neck  with  a  hag  full  of  land 
hang^ed  on  the  other  end.**  *  But  the  form  of  the  modern  rmmtain 
is  more  fully  desfrihed  by  Dr.  Plott,  in  his  History  of  Oxford- 
thire:*  **  They  first  set  a  post  perpend icnlnHy  into  the  ground, 
and  then  place  a  slender  piece  of  timber  on  the  top  of  it  on  a 
spindle,  with  a  board  nailed  to  it  on  one  end,  iind  a  hag  of  sand 
hanging  at  the  other j  again^^t  this  board  they  anciently  rode 
with  spears.  Now  I  saw  it  at  Deddingtnn  in  this  county,  only 
with  Rtrong'  staves,  which  violently  bringing  about  the  bag  of 
eaud»  if  they  make  not  good  speed  away,  it  strikes  ihem  in  the 
tieck  or  shoulders,  aitd  sometimes  knocks  them  ofT  their  horses; 
the  great  design  of  this  sport  being  to  try  the  agility  both  of 
horse  and  man,  and  to  break  the  board.  It  is  now/'  he  adds, 
*'*^nly  in  request  at  marriages,  and  set  up  in  the  way  for  young 
msTi  to  ride  at  as  they  carry  home  the  bride  |^  he  that  breaks  Uie 
board  being  counted  the  heat  innn," 


Vm.— THE  QUINTAIN.  A  PASTIME  BEFORE  QUEEN  EUZAHETH, 

Among  other  sports  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  queen 
Elizabetbt  during  her  residence  at  Kenil worth  Castle,  in  War^ 
wicksbire,  then  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  entertAtned 
her  majesty  there  for  several  days,  AiD.  157d,  there  was,  says 
Laneham,  **  a  solemn  country  bridal  i  when  in  the  caitle  was  set 
up  a  comeJy  quintane  for  feats  at  armes,  where,  in  a  great  ccm- 
pany  of  young  men  and  lasses,  the  bridegroom  bad  the  first 
course  at  the  quintane,  and  broke  his  spear  '  tres  bardiment' 
(very  boldly,  or  with  much  courage).  But  his  mare  in  his 
manage  did  a  little  stumble,  that  much  adoe  had  bis  maDhood 
to  sit  in  his  saddle.  But  after  the  bridegroom  had  made  hiii 
course,  can  the  rest  of  the  band,  awhile  in  some  order,  but  soon 
after  tag  and  rag,  cut  and  long  tail;  where  the  speciality  of  the 
sport  was  to  see  how  some  for  his  slackness  had  a  good  bob  with 
the  Dag,  and  some  for  bis  baRte  to  topple  downright,  and  ooine 
tumbhng  to  the  post;  some  striving  so  much  at  the  first  setting 
iiac.  mat  it  seemed  a  question  between  man  and  beast,  whetbtr 
ine  race  should  be  performed  on  horseback  or  on  foot;  !^^*[ 
some  put  forth  with  spurs,  would  run  his  race  byas,  among  thd 

Surtf-y  of  Lao  jflti,  p.  '  Fim  |i4b1ii«li4^  io  '^S»* , 
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thickest  of  the  throng,  that  Howu  they  came  together  hand  over 
head.  Another  while  he  directed  hla  course  to  the  quintaue,  hi« 
judgement  would  carry  hini  tu  a  mare  among:  the  people;  another 
would  run  and  nils^  the  quintane  with  his  stdf,  and  hit  the 
board  with  his  head."'  This  whimsical  description  may  pos- 
sibly be  somewhat  exaggerated|  but  no  doubt  the  inex[>erine^ 
of  the  riders  subjected  them  to  many  laughable  accideuts. 

IX.— TILTING  AT  A  WATER  BUTf. 

Below  is  aTepresenlatiou  firom  a  MS.  in  the  Budieiau  Ltbrarv, 
dated  1343,  of  three  boys  tilting  jointly,  at  a  tub  full  of  water, 
which  is  to  be  struck  in  such  a  manner  a&  not  to  throw  it  over 
them.  1  presume  they  are  learners  only,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  depicted  without  their  clothes;  they  undressed  themselves, 
I  apprehend,  in  order  to  save  their  g^ments  from  being  wetted 
in  raw  the  attempt  should  prove  unsuccessful. 


Ssf,  Watkh-Tub  Qui  NT*  IK —XIV.  Cextvkv. 

This  farcical  pastime,  according  to  Menestrier,  was  practiseil 
occasionally  in  Italy,  where,  he  says,  a  large  bucket  filled  with 
water  is  set  up,  against  which  they  tilt  their  lances;  and  if  the 
stroke  be  not  made  with  i^reat  dexterity,  the  bucket  is  overvei 
and  the  lanceman  thoroujrhly  drenched  with  the  contents.^ 


X.— THE  HUMAN  QUINTAIN. 

I  shall  here  say  a  few  words  cx>nceming'  the  human  quintain, 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most  of  the  writers  upon  thi? 
subject ;  it  is,  however,  very  certain  that  the  military  men  in  the 
middle  ages  would  sometimes  practise  with  their  iauces  at  a  man 
completely  armed ;    whose   business   it   was  to   act   upon  the 

l^aebum  ih  Qu««l>  ElifalKili**  Pragreuet,  by  Mr.  Nicholt j  vol.  i,  pt  S49^ 
i  Traits  it  TjHtrDOU,  ie«9,  p.  347. 
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defensive,  and  parrj  their  blows  with  his  shield.  A  represen- 
tation of  this  exercise  is  in  the  eit graving  below,  taken  from 
a  Bodleian  niaiin£cri|)t,  dated  1344. 


33.  Lirjwo  QirjNTAiH — XIV.  CKfTviiir. 

This  representation  is  justified  by  the  concurrent  teetimonv  of 
an  ancient  author,  cited  by  Ducange,  who  introduces  one  knigitt 
saying  to  another,  "  I  do  not  by  any  means  esteem  you  suffi- 
ciently valiant  (si  bons  chevalier)  for  me  to  take  a  lance  and 
just  with  you ;  therefore  1  desire  you  to  retire  some  distance 
from  ine,  and  then  run  at  me  with  alt  your  force,  and  I  will  be 
your  quintain.**^  The  satirist  Hall,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  evidently  alludes  to  a  custom  of  this  kind,  iu  a  satire' 
first  printed  in  1599,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  says: 

Pbwdo  thou  no  glore  for  challpogti  ofUie  Jeed, 
Ner  nuke  Iby  quiatkitie  othfr'a  armed  Lead* 


XI^EXERCISES  PEU3BABLY  DERIVED  FROM  THE  QUINTAIN. 

The  living  quintain,  according  to  the  representation  just 
given,  is  seated  upon  a  stool  with  three  legs  without  any  suiport 
behind;  and  the  business,  I  preejume,  of  the  tilter,  was  to  over- 
throw biro;  while,  on  his  part,  he  was  to  turn  the  stroke  of  the 
pole  or  lance  on  one  side  with  his  shield,  and  by  doing  so  witb 
adroitness  occasion  the  fall  of  his  adversary. 

Sometbing  of  a  siniilar  kind  of  exercise,  though  practised  In  a 
different  way,  appears  in  the  following  engraving,  where  a 
man  seated,  holds  up  one  of  his  feet,  oppc^ed  to  the  foot  of 
another  man,  who  standing  upon  one  leg  endeavours  to  tbrttst 
him  backwards, 

*  Le  KotDBa  d#  Ciron  k  coitr<oi».     Du  Ckiig4t  Oluui.  m  vwc  fMnra^Mi. 

*  Li  Li.  It,  Sat.  :». 
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The  following  engravincr  from  a  manuscript  book  of  prayen  of 
the  fourteenth  century^  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Douce,  represents 
(wo  men  with  a  pole  or  h<?adless  spear,  who  grasp  It  at  either 
enOt  and  are  contending^  whirh  shall  dispossess  the  other  of 
his  hold, 


37. 


This  feat  the  einfrle  figure,  represented  below  from  the  Oxford 
MS.  of  1344,  &eems  to  have  achieve'l^  and  is  bearing  away  the 
pole  ID  tri'uniph.' 


aa. 


XII.— RtJNNING  AT  THE  RING* 

litdog  Of,  as  It  is  most  commonly  called,  running  at  the  nti^, 
wasaico  a  faRhionable  pastime  in  former  days;  the  ring'  is  eri- 
dently  derived  from  the  quintain,  and  indeed  the  sport  itself  ia 
frequently  called  running  or  tilting*  at  the  quintain.  With  the 
Itiilianii,  says  Dii  Cang^e,  qiiintano  sometimes  sig-nifies  a  rinj^, 
hence  the  Florentines  say,  "  correr  alia  quintana/*  which  with  us 
is  csifled  running'  at  the  ring*:  the  learned  author  produces 
several  quotations  to  the  Fsame  purpo<;e.^  Cornmenius  also»  in 
his  vocabulary,'  says,  **  At  this  day  tilting  at  the  quintain   ia 

I   R'  l^rreil  to  in  p.  1  IS*  '  GIoh«  in  *tK«  ^uiiUitnm. 

*  Orbu  SeiAwJuuD  Pictri,  by  Hm)«,  t65a. 
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U'ied  where  a  hoop  or  ring  is  struck  with  a  lance.'*  Hence  it  is 
clear,  that  the  ring  was  put  tn  the  place  of  the  quintain.  The 
excellency  of  the  pastime  was  to  ride  at  full  speed,  and  thrust 
the  point  of  the  lance  through  the  ring,  which  was  supported  in 
a  case  or  sheath,  by  the  means  of  two  springs,  but  might  be 
readily  drawn  out  by  the  force  of  the  stroke,  and  remain  upon 
the  top  of  the  lance. 


B       A 


39.  Thi  Riho  iti  Tilth  MO. 


Above  is  the  form  of  the  ring,  with  the  sheath,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  att^iclied  to  the  upright  sup|)orter,  from  Ptuv^ineL 
The  letter  a  indicates  the  ring  detached  from  the  sheath ;  » 
represents  the  sheath  with  the  ring  inserted  and  attached  to  the 
upright  post,  in  which  there  are  several  holes  to  raise  or  lower 
the  ring  to  suit  the  conveniency  of  the  performer.  The  following 
engraving,  also  from  Plurinel,  repre^ntji  the  method  of  pet- 
formmg  the  exercLie. 


:TP 


40.   TlLTlNO   AT  ttlE  RjltQ. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  eentur^,  the  pastmie  of 
running  at  the  ring  was  reduced  to  a  science.  Plurinel,  who 
treats  this  subject  at  large,  says,  the  length  of  the  course  was 
measured,  and  marked  out  according  to  the  properties  of  thti 
horaes  that  were  to  run :    for  one  of  the  awifteit  kind,  one 
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hundiVHl  pares  from  the  starting  place  to  the  rino;,  and  thirty 
paces  beyontl  it,  to  stop  him,  were  deeined  necessary;  but  fir 
iuch  horses  as  had  been  trained  to  the  exercise,  and  were  more 
regular  in  their  movements!,  eighty  paces  to  the  ring,  and  twenty 
beyond  it,  were  thought  to  be  sufficient.  The  riiiij,  says  the 
same  author,  ought  to  be  placed  with  much  precision,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  left  eyebrow  of  the  prRttitioner,  when  sitting 
upon  his  horse  j  because  it  was  necessary  for  bira  to  stoop  a  little 
in  runnmg  towards  it.' 

In  tiltinjf  at  the  rin*,  three  courses  were  allowed  to  each  c an- 
didate;  and  he  who  thru!;tthe  point  of  hfs  lance  through  it  the 
uftenest,  <ir,  ia  case  no  such  tbing;  was  done,  struck  it  the  most 
frequently,  was  the  victor;  but  if  it  so  happened,  that  none  of 
(hem  did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  that  they  were  equally 
successful,  the  courses  were  to  be  repeated  until  the  superiority 
of  one  put  an  end  to  the  contest,* 

Xni.— DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TOURNAMENTS  AND  JUSTS, 

Tournaments  and  justs,  though  often  confounded  with  each 
other,  differed  material ly.  The  tournament  was  a  conflict  with 
nmny  knights, dirided  into  parties  and  enp^ag^ed  at  the  same  time. 
The  juint  was  a  ai'|iarate  trial  of  skill,  when  only  one  man  Has 
opposed  to  another.  The  latter  was  frequently  ijtcluded  in  the 
former,  but  not  without  many  exceptions;  f(*r  the  just,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  chtvalry,  might  be  made  exclusive  of  the 
tournament.^ 

In  the  romantic  agC-S  both  these  diversions  were  held  in  the 
highest  eiateem,  being  sanctioned  by  the  countenance  and  example 
of  the  nobility,  and  prohibited  to  all  below  the  rank  of  an  esquire; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  justs  were  considered  as  le^s  honourable 
than  the  coumamenbt ;  for  the  knight  who  had  paid  hts  fees  and 
been  admitted  to  the  latter,  had  a  right  to  engage  in  the  former 
without  any  further  demand,  but  he  who  bad  paid  the  fees  for 
juf^tin^  only^was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  fees  belonging 
to  the  tournament,  as  will  be  found  in  the  Inws  relative  to  the 
lance,  sword,  and  helmet,  a  little  further  on. 

XIV.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TOURNAMFjiT. 
It  is  an  opinion  genera 'ly  received,  that  the  tournament  ortgi- 
nnted  from  a  childish  pi- time  practisei]  by  the  Roman  youths 


'   A"t  •'*'  maoter  *  chtiTsl,  part  iii*  p.  156^ 
*  M-'iii  ^trier.  Trait^  die  tmiriKii^  \u  11  J. 


*  Du  CcDge,  CloM*  in  foefjntbt. 
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called  Lurlus  Troiae  (the  Troy  gtinie),  said  to  haTfi  been  so  named 
becnujse  it  was  derivetJ  from  (he  Trojans,  and  f.ret  bruuglic  intu 
Italy  by  Ascanius  the  sou  of  JEneBS.  Virgil  has  givau  a  d^ 
scriptioD  of  this  pastime,  according  to  the  manner^  1  presuoie,  in 
which  it  was  practised  ai  Uonie.  If  be  be  accurate,  it  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  e?oIutioDB  performed 
on  horseback.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  the  youth  were  each  of 
them  armed  with  two  little  coroal  spears,  beaded  with  iron, 

CarnBa  loan,  ktuat  p>rKfixB  kulUia  {eno.—JEnnd.  blk  *.  I*  SS6. 

UaTiag  passed  in  review  before  their  parents,  upon  a  sigtial 
giren,  tliey  divided  themselves  into  three  distinct  compaDJea ; 
and  each  company  consisted  of  twelve  champions  e3^clu«ive  of 
Its  appropriate  leader,  when,  according  to  Trapp's  translation, 
which  if  oot  so  poetical  is  more  literal  than  Dry  den's,  the  tutor 
of  Ascanius,  and  over^iecr  of  the  sports, 

E  pity  dm,  fnm  fu 


I^ud  with  t  tLout,  kud  with  hi*  toiiDi'ing  luh 

Tlie  li^al  gmve ;  diey  eqofelJy  divide, 

The  three  canuaanden  open  their  bhi;iuiei 

In  Hp'nte  Wdies:  ■craiubi  r««ii'd  ibey  wbtA 

TLeir  cooTHe,  and  oDwird  bear  Ibeir  fa<«ti)e  ditta. 

Them  diff Vent  iisferses  mt  Tnrious  g^^unds, 

Xad  difl^Vent  coonter  tra*e»Pi»  they  (ona  ; 

Orha  widiin  tub*  ftltemnitcly  ioTolve, 

And  reis^  th'  efiigy  of  &  G^bt  id  ftrtna, 

Now  •haw  their  Ini-ki  in  JBigbt — naw  fitiiotu  turn 

Their  dan* ; — now  M  la  peace  wgether  ride. 

Under  the  denomination  of  the  flrst  emperors,  ta££e  games 
wer**  publicly  practised  by  the  young  nobility  in  the  circus 
at  Rome.' 

The  same  kind  of  sports,  or  others  bearing  close  resemDlAnce 
to  them,  were  established  in  this  kingdom  in  the  twelfUi  c«utury, 
and  probably  at  a  much  earlier  period,  Fitzstepheii^  an  anthoi 
then  living,  informs  us,  "  that  every  Sunday  in  Lent,  immediately 
after  dinner,  it  was  customary  for  great  crowds  of  youi^  Lon- 
doners mounted  on  war  horses,  well  trained,  to  })ertonn  the 
necessary  turnings  and  evolutions,  to  ritle  into  the  fields  in  dis- 
tinct bauds,  armed  hastilibus  ferro  dempto,  with  shields  and 
headless  lances;  where  they  exhibited  the  reprcsentatio i  of 
battles,  and  went  through  a  variety  of  warlike  exercises:  at  the 
same  time  many  of  the  young  noblemen  who  had  no  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  came  from  the  king's  court,  and  from 

''  l^tbi  AxaiJit  lib-  ii'     Bl  Suetociu*  ip  fit.  Clutd. 
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the  nouiie)»  oi  tbe  p^r«at  barons,  to  make  trial  of  their  skill  in  anns; 
tite  Lope  »t  victory  anitiiatiog  their  minds.  The  youili  being 
divided  into  opposite  companies,  encountered  one  another :  in 
one  place  tliey  fled,  and  others  pursued,  without  being^  able  to 
overtake  tbem  ;  in  aitother  place  one  of  the  bands  overtook  and 
overturned  the  other/*  According  to  Virgil,  the  Roman  youth 
K  presented  their  lances  towards  their  opponents  in  a  menacing 
^^rptMfition,  but  without  striking  with  tlieni: 

I  NuQc  iitkiilft  vertont  iufetdi. — ^mid,  lib.  v.  1.  5€d. 

h 


The  young^  Londoners  in  all  probability  went  further,  aud 
nrtually  tilted  one  against  the  other.  At  any  rate,  the  frequent 
practice  of  this  exercise  inu^t  have  taught  tbem,  insensibly  as  it 
wer^  to  become  excellent  horsemen. 


XV.— THE  THOY  GAME. 


1  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  jus ta  and  tournamentit  arose 
by  slow  degrees  from  the  exercises  appointed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  military  tyros  in  using  their  arms,  but  which  of  the  two 
bad  the  preeminence  in  point  of  antiquity  cannot  easily  be 
deterniiiied ;  we  know  that  both  of  them  were  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  Troy  game  was  practised  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  al«K>  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  exercised  in  this 
kingdom. 

In  the  miildle  ages,  when  the  lournainents  were  tn  their  splen- 
dour, the  Troy  game  was  still  continued,  though  in  a  state  of 
improvement,  and  distinguished  by  a  different  denomination  it 
was  then  called  in  Latin,  behordieum,  and  in  French,  buhourt  or 
bebourt,  and  was  a  kind  of  lance  gamt,  in  which  the  young 
nobility  exercised  themselves,  tty  acquire  acldress  in  handling 
of  their  arms,  and  to  prove  their  strength.  Some  authors,  and 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  derive  this  word  from  burdis  or 
bordis,tojest,  joke,  or  make  game,  and  therefore  it  will  properly 
■ignify  a  playful  pastime,  or  combat,  such  as  youth  might  engage 
in.^  The  word  behordieum  will,  however,  admit  of  a  mort- 
cnlarged  signification;  from  a  quotation  which  is  given  by  Du 
Catige>  we  6nd  it  was  occasionally  used  for  runuing  at  the 
quintain : 

Enuiii  le  pi«  ot  quiintuiw  lern* 

li  jcmrencel  bebordeat  par  U  pr^e. 

'  Da  Cuagfl,  0iu6A.  fs  roL**  bohardifCvm,  Tbe  word,  aotueirlut  difTerentlj  tp«l  • 
occim  ia  AIui(lht>  Rcff.  Angl'  dtad  bj  Da  CaAge,  kail  in  Kjuier  Feed.  toiB,  V> 
Pi  US  VI  ■]». 
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Which  will  run  thus  in  Englisih:  They  raised  a  quintain  in  tbr 
midst  of  a  meadow,  and  the  youth  tilted  at  it  with  theJr  lanrpj*.- 
Ill  fact,  I  apprehend,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  of  the  mi- 
litary exercises  performed  by  the  young'  men,  either  for  pastime 
or  improvement,  Menestrier  say*i,  they  formerly  used  hollow 
canes  instead  of  lance!;,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  also  called  the 
cane  game,  I  find  no  authority  to  place  the  cane  game  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  twelfth  century,  when  probably  it  origi- 
nated from  the  following  circumstance  related  by  Hoveden,*  He 
tells  us,  that  Richard  1.  of  Englantl,  being  at  Mesj^ina,  the  capital 
of  Sicily,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  went  with  hia  cav'alcade 
one  Sunday  afternoon  to  nee  the  pupnlar  sports  exhibited  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  upon  their  return  they  met  in  the  Btreet 
a  rustic  driving  nil  ass  loaded  with  Jitillow  canes,  "  arundinai*  quas 
cannas  Tocant/'  The  king  and  his  attendants  took  each  of  theiu 
a  cane,  and  began,  hy  way  of  frolic,  to  tilt  with  them  one  against 
another:  it  so  happened,  that  the  king's  opponent  was  William 
de  Barres,  a  knight  of  high  rank  in  the  household  of  the  French 
king,  "  quioani  miles  optimus  de  familia  regis  Franc ite."  In  th« 
eti counter  they  broke  both  their  canes,  and  the  monarches  hood 
was  torn  by  the  stroke  he  received, "  fpacta  est  cappa  regis,"whirh 
made  him  angry;  when  riding  with  great  force  against  the 
knight,  he  caused  his  horse  to  stumble  with  him,  and  while  be 
was  attempting  to  cast  him  to  the  ground^  his  own  saddle  turned 
round  and  he  himself  was  overthrown.  The  king  was  soon  pro- 
vided with  another  horse,  stronger  than  the  fonuer,  which  he 
mounted,  aud  again  assaulted  de  Barres,  endeavouring  by 
violence  to  throw  him  from  his  hone,  but  he  coidd  not,  because 
the  kntght  clung  fast  to  the  horse's  neck.  Robert  de  Bretuil^ 
newly  created  earl  of  Leicester,  laid  hold  upon  de  Barres  to 
assist  the  king,  hut  Richard  forbad  him  to  interftTo,  desiring  that 
they  might  be  left  to  themselves.  When  they  had  contended  a 
long  time,  adding  threats  to  their  actions^  '^et  dictis  et  factis,"  the 
king  was  much  provoked,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
place  antl  appear  no  more  before  him,  declaring-  at  the  sau^e 
time,  that  he  would  ever  afterwards  consider  hitn  as  an  enemy  ; 
but  through  the  toediatiuti  of  the  king  of  France,  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and  the  kuight  was  agatu  restored  to  the  favour 
of  the  mouarclu 


■  n^imtn  D' Aubrey,  MS.  ifw4  Da  Cvnge  ut  mxon. 
*  Aaaal.  f*i*  po«<«rHf  nb  ut.  1191. 
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XVI.— TOURNAMENTS. 

0«r  wnrfl  tournament,  or  touraoyemeni,  whicb  sig^niBes  to 
mm  or  wheel  about  in  a  circular  manner,'  comes  from  tiie  FrencL 
word  tourtmy,  whicli,  according  to  the  generality  of  autliors,  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  troja.  This  does  not  appear  cuu(»istent 
ywkh  any  reasonable  analogy,  1  am  rather  led  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Fauchetj^  who  tbinLs  it  came  from  the  practice  of  the 
knig^hti  running  par  tour,  that  in,  by  turns,  at  the  quintain^  and 
wheeling  about  successively  in  a  circle  (o  repeat  (heir  course; 
but,  sayjj  he,  in  process  of  time  they  improved  upon  this  paiitime, 
and  to  make  it  more  respectable  ran  one  at  another,  whicb  cer- 
taiidy  bore  a  much  greater  simditude  to  a  real  eii^gementf 
ei*pecia1ly  when  they  were  divided  into  large  parties,  and  meet* 
tag  together  combatted  with  cUibs  or  maces,  beatitig  each  other 
roundly,  without  any  favour  or  paying  the  least  respect  to  rank 
•jr  dignity.  In  one  of  these  encounters,  Robert  earl  of  Cleremont, 
don  of  Saint  FjOuIk,  and  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was  «d 
iawt^Tcly  bruised  by  the  blows  he  received  from  liis  antng;oiitik»t, 
that  he  was  never  well  afterwards.  This,  says  Fauehet,  «'as 
posaibly  the  cause  of  the  ordinance,  that  the  kings  and  prince 
should  not  aAenvirds  enter  the  lists  as  combatants  at  these  tour- 
naments; which  la^  indeed,  continues  he,  has  been  ill  obserred 
by  the  succeeding  kings,  aud  in  our  time  by  Heury  IL,  who,  un^ 
fortunately  for  France,  was  killed  at  the  justs  he  made  in  honour 
of  hi»  daughter's  marringe.  It  was,  in  fact,  very  common  for 
some  of  the  combatants  to  be  bent  or  thrown  from  their  horses, 
trampled  upon  and  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  hurt  most  grievously. 
Indeed,  a  tournament  at  this  period  was  rarely  finished  without 
some  disastrous  accidc^nt ;  and  it  was  an  established  law,  that  if 
any  one  of  the  combatauts  killed  or  wounded  another^  he  should 
be  iudenmified  ;  which  made  them  less  careful  respecting  the 
consequences,  especially  M-heu  any  advantage  gave  them  au 
opportunity  of  securing  the  conque^it.  Tournaments  were  coq 
sequently  interdicted  by  the  ecclesiastical  decrees. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  ancient  manuscript  romance, 
in  the  Harleian  collection,  entitled  Ipomydon,^  plainly  indicMtes 
the  performance  of  the  tournament  in  an  open  field  i  and  also^ 
that  gfreat  numbers  of  the  combatants  were  engaged  at  one 
ttmc,  promiscuously  encountering  with  each  olher;    we  learn 


■^  OMjpxrt, 
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iiior<H>ver,  that  the  chaHUjioii  who  remaiiietl  imliorsctl  at  the  con- 
cluskm  of  the  fipoitss,  beisidts  the  honour  he  attaibcd^  sometiiucd 
received  a  pecuniary  reward. 

1 1te  k}  tig  Ui»  mnae  a  knyght  gsn  cniikQ, 
And  many  niu?Liier  for  bU  Siikf'j 
Jitit^s  wiTF  eiv''<i  ladypB  to  see, 
TlieJjcr  came  lordcs  t;rrte  plente, 
TourncmcBtifl  atyreil  in  tt;6  fi-'lde^, 
A  thousand  nrmrJ  v.kh  sp^re  aad  tbelda  ( 
Knyghu*  b«i[»n  togeJre  lo  rjdef 
Boiii^  wi're  unbor^yd  oq  FTPry  aidfl, 
tpomyiioo  that  daye  was  victartui. 
And  tliere  he  f^nS  many  a  tout* ; 
For  til  ere  wat  none  llmt  be  tnctte, 
Bui  he  U^t  flpere  on  bym  woulde  wtte; 
Then  afttr  widiin  a  lytell  stoundf,* 
Horse  and  man  botU  went  to  ^rounde. 
Tbe  tleraudea*  gafif  tlm  cbild  ihe  |£ne.' 
A  diomWld  pound  be  bad  to  Toe  ; 
Mjnitrellys  had  girten  of  |Qlde 
And  foarty  day**  tbi»  ftsi  wa*  botde< 

In  same  instances  the  champ  ions  depended  upon  their  intt  inrv, 
skill  and  hor£ieman«hip,  and  frequently  upon  their  bodilj 
strength;  but  at  all  times  it  was  highly  disgraceful  to  be 
unhorsed,  by  whatever  exertion  it  mfg'ht  be  effected, 

Thomas  of  Walsiughani,  gne  of  our  own  historians^  tells  u6* 
that  when  Edward  I.  returned  from  Palestine  to  England,  and 
was  on  hU  passage  ihroug'h  Savoy^lhe  comes  Kabilanensis,  earl 
of  Chabloun,  invited  him  to  n  tournament,''^  in  which  )iini»;e!f 
and  many  other  knig'hts  were  engtig^cd.  The  king;  with  his 
followers,  although  fatigued  by  the  length  of  their  journey, 
accepted  the  challeng'e.  On  the  day  appointed  both  parties  met, 
and,  being  armed  with  swords,  the  engagement  commenced; 
the  earl  singled  out  the  king,  and  on  his  approach,  throwing 
away  his  sword,  cast  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  nuamrch, 
and  U!^ed  his  utmost  endeavour  to  pull  him  from  his  horse, 
Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  6nding  the  earl  would  not  quit  hi.<3 
hold,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  <lrew'  him  from  his  saddle 
hanging  upon  his  neck,  and  then  tihaking  hiiu  violently,  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  The  earl  having  recovered  himself  and 
being  remounted,  attacked  the  king  a  second  time,  but  Ending 

1  A  uat-U  i-|>ace  of  tttn*, 

*  H^nUdtf    Mbotr   o£k.e  h  wu   la   &upLTiaU'nd    llie   ccremoDkiua    parte  of    lb« 
tOBRifeiac&Uk 

»  Reward.  •  Ht*',.  AigLfjL3,  A.D.  l«?4, 

*  i«diuu  nkiJituuBi  (qui  fulgo  tvtMttMUmium  dtcitor).     Ibid. 
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Ill's  hand  "  too  heavy,"  he  gave  up  the  ctjiilofst,  ftiiJ  ^eknow 
tedged  him  to  be  the  coii(|ucror.  The  knights  of  tlic  earl'i*  party 
were  angry  when  they  saw  their  leader  drawn  from  his  horse, 
and  run  upon  the  English  with  so  much  violence,  that  the 
{mstiine  assutiicd  the  tumultuous  appearance  of  a  real  battle,  the 
English  on  their  side  repelled  force  by  force  j  and  had  not  the 
rei»ignation  of  the  earl  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  in  all  prc^ 
liability  the  consequence;  would  have  been  rery  serious. 

XVIL— LISTS  AND  BARRIERS, 

It  was  a  considerable  time  af^er  the  cfitablishment  of  juMs 
and  tournaments,  before  the  combatants  thought  of  making 
t?ither  lists  or  barriers j  they  contented  themselres,  says  Menea- 
trier,'  with  being  stationed  at  four  atigles  of  an  open  place, 
whence  they  run  in  parlies  one  against  another.  There  wci-e 
cords  stretched  hefore  the  different  conapanies,  previous  to  the 
conimrnccmeiit  of  the  toumanients,  as  we  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing- passage  in  an  old  English  romance,  among  the  HaHeian 
tnanuscripts:^  '-All  these  thinges  donne  thei  were  embataded 
ecbe  ageyn«te  the  othir,and  the  corde  drawen  before  eche  partie, 
and  whan  the  tyine  was,  the  cordes  were  cutt,  and  the  trumpettes 
blew  up  for  every  man  to  do  his  devoir,  duty.  And  for  to 
assertayne  the  more  of  the  tourney,  there  was  on  eche  side  a 
stake^  and  at  eache  stake  two  kyngs  of  armes,  with  penne,  and 
inke,and  paper,  to  write  the  names  of  all  them  that  were  yolden, 
for  they  »hol(l  no  more  tournay."  As  these  pasthnes  were 
accompanied  with  much  danger,  they  iu vented  in  France  the 
double  li«;ts,  where  the  knights  might  run  from  one  side  to  the 
other^  without  coming  in  contact,  except  with  their  lances* 
other  nations  foi.owe<J  the  example  of  the  French,  and  tin;  usage 
of  lists  and  barriers  soon  became  universal. 


XVllI.— WHEI*  THE  TOURNAMENT  WAS  FIRST  PRACTISED. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  when  tour- 
nament!^ first  tnade  their  appearance ;  nor  is  it  less  difficult  to 
determine  by  whom  they  were  invented.  Peacham,  on  the 
authority  of  Nieetas,  tefls  us,  that  the  emperor  Emanuel  Com- 
minus,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  invented  tilts  and  tonr- 
aameuts;^  but  this  is  ei'rtainly  a  mistake  The  French  and  the 
Germans  both  claim  the  honour.     The  historian,  Nithard,  men- 
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lions  a  military  gnmcj  frcfpienlly  exhibited  in  Gfrniaiiy,  before 
tilt'  t-n»prrt*r  Louis,  utid  Iir^  brutlier  CJiarle^  iIjh  Kald,  nbout  the 
juir  M*2,  « liicli  bearw  y;rfat  rcstmblnnre  to  fbe  toiinininent;  foi 
lie  Bpctiks  of  many  kiii<^bts  of  different  natiini*^  divided  riiio 
partits  equal  in  number^  and  nninin^  at  eacli  othtr  with  gTt.'«i 
velocity, nslhoiigli  they  were  in  battU^;  Veluti  iiiviceni  adversari 
Bibi  velleiit,  alter  id  nlteruiii  veloci  ciirsu  rucbatj  Most  of  the 
Ueniian  writers,  howefer,  uiske  ilie  emperor  Henry  I.,  sur- 
named  L'oiseleur,  who  died  in  9^6,  the  ini^titufor  of  these  pas- 
times; but  otiiens  attribute  their  orig;iii  to  another  Henry,  at  tea:^ 
a  century  posferior.  The  French,  on  their  side,  quote  an  ancient 
history,^  which  asserts,  that  Gcofry,  lord  of  Pre  villi  in  Anjou, 
who  %v3s  «Iatn  at  Gaunt  in  1066^  wais  the  inventor  of  the 
tournament. 

XIX— THE  TOURNAMENT  IN  ENGLAXa 

It  seems  to  b€i  certnin,  that  tournaments  were  held  in  France 
and  Normandy  hefurc  the  conquest,  and,  aeconling^  to  our  own 
writers,  they  were  not  pcmiittcd  to  be  practised  in  this  country 
for  upwards  of  sixty  years  posterior  fo  that  event.  The  manner 
of  perfonninn;  the  tournament,  as  then  used,  says  Lambarde, 
**  not  being'  at  the  tilt,  »s  I  think,  but  at  random  and  in  the  open 
field,  was  accounted  so  dnn^rerous  to  the  perfions  bnving  to  i!o 
therein,  that  sundry  pDpes  foibad  it  by  decree;  and  the  kings  of 
this  realm  bel^bre  kiJiec  Slephen  would  not.  sutler  it  to  be  fre- 
quented witliin  their  land,  ao  that  such  as  for  exerciec  of  this 
feat  of  arms  were  de^^irous  to  prove  themselves,  were  driven  to 
pass  over  the  seas^  and  to  perform  it  in  some  different  place  in 
a  foreign  country."'  This  unthor's  statement  of  the  fact  is 
perfectly  correct.  In  the  troublesome  reig;n  of  king  Stephen, 
the  rigonr  of  the  laws  was  much  relaxed,  and  tournaments, 
amon|]f  other  splendid  species  of  dij»<!ipation,  were  permitted  to 
be  exercised  ;  they  were,  however,  a^ain  suppressed  by  Henry  IL; 
and  therefore  it  was,  1  presume,  that  the  youno-  kin*j  Henry,  son 
of  Henry  H.,  went  every  third  year,  m  Matthew  Farif*  assures 
PS  he  did,  over  the  seas,  and  expended  vast  Kunis  of  money  *•  I'n 
conflictibusGallicis,"  or  French  combatu,  meaning  tournaments.* 
But  Richard  I,  !invin<^,  as  it  is  said,  observed  that  the  French 
pi^ctising  frequently  in  the  tournaments,  were  more  expert  tit 

'  S^e  rpofe  ttjyaa  Uiin  Bubj^ct  id  ihr  Kncyrlopidie  FmnfoiSj  nrl.  T<^ur»wi. 
*  CtiTOuiquc  je  'I'otirs.  *  FtfUitbiilfttiaa  of  Kent^  p<  49tf< 
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the  use  of  ttitir  anus  timii  tlie  English,  pnuiilted  his  ovvfi 
knights  fu  cstabltMfi  lite  like  riinrlial  sports  in  his  doiitiiiions ; 
but  nt  the  same  lime  he  iriiposeil  a  tux,  acconUii<<f  tu  their 
qualily,  upon  such  as  engaged  in  thpiu«  An  vvltI  was  subjected 
to  the  fine  oftwenty  marks  fur  his  privilege  to  enter  the  fielil  as 
a  cotnbalant;  a  bnron,  ten;  a  knig'bt  haviii"^  a  lamletl  estate^ 
four;  and  a  kru'g'ht  without  such  possession,  two;  but  aU 
fore ig^ners  were  particutarly  excluded.  He  appointed  five  ptaees 
for  the  holditif^  of  tournamentti  in  Etighiud ;  nnmcdy,  between 
Sarum  and  Wilton ;  between  Warwick  and  Kenelworth ;  l>e-. 
tween  Stamford  and  Waliiacfford;  between  Prakely  and  fltixe* 
berg";  and  between  Blie  and  Tykehill,  The  act  also  specifies 
that  the  peace  should  not  be  broken  thereby,  nor  justice  liindered, 
(iOr  damage  done  to  the  royal  foreRts.^  Haw  long  these  imposts 
continued  to  be  collected  does  not  appear;  but  tournaments 
were  occasionally  exhibited  wirh  tlie  utnioit  diftplny  of  magni- 
ficence in  the  succeeding  reigns  being  not  oidy  ganctioned  by 
royal  authwritv,  but  frequently  instituted  at  the  royal  command, 
until  the  concbwion  of  the  ^ixteentli  century.  From  that  period 
they  decliru^l  rapidly,  and  fifty  years  afterwards  were  entirely 
out  of  practice, 

XX.— LAWS  AND  ORDINANCES  OF  JUSTS  AND  TOURNAMENTS. 

AW  military  nipn,  says  Fauchet,^  who  bore  the  title  of  knights 
or  esquires,  were  not  judiseriminately  received  at  these  tour- 
naments :  there  were  certain  laws  to  which  those  who  presented 
themselves  became  giubject.  and  which  they  swore  to  obey  before 
they  were  penuitted  to  enter  the  lists. 

In  one  of  the  llarleian  manuscripts*^  1  met  with  the  following 
ordinance  for  the  conducting  of  the  justs  and  tournaments  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  establishment.  It  18  preceded  by  a 
proclamation  that  was  to  be  previously  made,  which  is  couched 
in  these  terms.  Be  it  known/  lords,  knights,  and  esquires*  ladies, 
and  gentlewomen  J  you  are  hereby  acquainted,  that  a  superb 
achievement  at  armii,  and  a  grand  and  noble  tournament  will  be 
held  in  the  parade^  of  Clarencieux,  king  at  armst,  on  the  part  of 
the  most  noble  baron,  lord  of  T,  c.  b,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
most  noble  baron,  the  lord  of  C.  b.  d.  in  the  parade  of  Norraia, 


»  Hwl.  MS.  69*  *  Origine*  dea  Cbevajjen,  ite.  »  ?fft.  69, 
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king  at  arms.  Tbe  r^ulnlions  that  follow  are  »hese  :  The  two 
barons  on  wEicwe  pnrt^  the  toiirnnmnnt  is  undertaken,  shall  be  at 
their  (odg^es  (pai^'ilioiis)  two  rfays  before  tho  commencement  of 
the  sports,  wlien  each  of  iheni  shall  cause  his  anns  to  be  at- 
tached '  to  his  pavilion^  and  set  up  hi§  banner  in  tbe  front  of  his 
parade^  and  all  those  who  wi^h  to  be  admitted  as  combatants 
on  either  side,  must  in  like  manner  ^t  up  their  arms  and  bannens 
before  tbe  parades  allotted  to  them.  Upon  the  evening'  of  the 
same  day  they  shaK  show  theniseli^cs  in  their  stations,  and  ex- 
pose their  helmets  to  view  at  the  windows  of  their  pavilions;  atid 
then  **  they  may  depart  to  make  merry,  danct*.  and  live  well/' 
On  the  morrow  the  champions  shall  be  at  their  parade*  by  the 
hour  of  ton  in  the  morning',  to  await  the  commands  of  tbe  lord 
of  the  parade,  and  the  governor,  who  are  the  speakers  of  the 
tournament;  at  this  meeting-  tbe  prizes  of  honour  shall  be 
determined. 

]n  the  documetit  before  us,  it  is  said,  that  he  who  shall  beet 
r^jst  tbe  strokes  of  his  adversary,  and  return  them  with  most 
adroitness  on  the  party  of  Clarencicux,  sliall  receive  a  Tery 
rich  sword,  and  he  who  ^sball  perform  in  like  manner  the  beet 
on  the  part  of  Norroyis,  s^hntl  be  rewarded  with  an  helmet  equally 
valuable. 

On  the  mornings  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  tournament^  the 
Anns,  banners^  and  helmets  of  all  the  combatants  shall  be  ex- 
posed at  their  stations;  and  the  speakers  present  at  the  place  uf 
combat  by  ten  of  the  cltick,  where  they  shall  examine  the  arms 
and  approve  or  reject  thiMu  at  their  pleasure;  the  examination 
beingf  finished,  and  the  arms  returned  to  the  owners,  the  baron 
who  h  tbe  cbal tender,  shall  then  cause  his  banner  to  be  placed 
at  the  beginnings  of  the  parade,  and  the  blazon  of  hif;  arms  to  Ite 
nailed  to  tbe  roof  of  the  pavilion  ;^  his  example  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  baron  on  the  opposite  side,  and  all  the  knights  of  either 
party  who  are  not  in  their  stations  bcfom  the  nailing  up  of  the 
arms,  shall  forfeit  their  privileges, and  not  be  pemiitted  to  tounicy* 

The  kings  at  arms  and  the  heralds  are  then  commanded  by 
the  speakers  to  go  from  pavilion  to  pavilion,  crying  nloufj. 
"To achievement,  knightsi!  and  esquires, to  achievement;'*^  being 

I  Feroal  clouer  ]«ar»  armea,  liti^ntll)?  nait  lliem  ;  ibe  clouage  ox  nail  money,  u.  we 
fftmll  tr*  aflent'anlg,  was  tLe  per(]ui»ite  of  (lie  tirnJils. 

*  "  Mettre  M  banivr,  tu  cnnniicutenient  dediu  bwtoot  et  ctouen,  la  bliuii  i*  •«« 
nrratK,  a  lauue  voul."    Tb(>  pa»Mi{|.e  b  by  nu  mcuu  cUar  j  1  La*c  UierAfon  ^tsb  tlie 
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the  notice,  1  presume,  for  tlieni  to  arm  themselves;  nnd  soon 
atterwartls  the  company  of  Iiemlds  shall  repeat  the  fomur 
cerfinouy,  having  the  same  authority,  fiaying",  '*  Come  forth* 
knighta  and  e«r|iMrc$,  come  forth :''^  aiiti  when  the  two  barons 
have  taken  their  places  in  the  lists,  each  of  them  facing'  his  oi*'n 
ptirnde,  the  champions  on  Both  partips  shall  arrange  themselves, 
every  one  by  the  side  of  his  hamier;  and  then  two  cords  shall 
be  stretched  between  them,  and  remain  in  that  position  until  it 
shall  please  the  speakers  to  cunimand  the  commencement  of  the 
f  ports.  The  combatants  shall  each  of  them  be  anned  with  a 
pointless  sword  having  the  edge*  rebated,  and  with  a  baston^ 
or  truncheon,  hanging  from  their  saddles,  and  they  may  use 
either  the  one  or  the  other  8o  long  as  the  speaker?^  shull  give 
them  permission,  by  rrpeatinaf  the  sentence,  "  Lais&eti'  les  aler," 
Let  them  go  on.  After  they  have  sufHcienlly  performed  their 
exercises,,  the  speakers  are  to  coll  to  the  heralds,  and  order  them 
to  *'  ployer  vos  baniers,"  fold  up  the  banners,  which  is  the  signal 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  tournament.  The  banners  being  rolled 
up,  the  knights  and  the  esquires  are  pennitted  to  retuni  to  their 
tlwellingg. 

XXI^PAGES  AND  PERQUISII  E3  OF  THE  KINGS  AT  ARMS.  6tc. 

Every  knight  or  esquire  performing  in  the  tournament,  was 
permitted  to  have  one  page,  armed,  within  the  lists,  hut  without 
a  truncheon  or  any  other  defensive  weapon,  to  wait  upon  him 
and  give  him  bis  sword,  or  triinclieon,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire; and  also  in  cajieof  any  accidetiit  happening  to  his  annour, 
to  amend  the  same.  In  after  times,  three  servitors  were  allowed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  laws  of  the  tounianient  pennitted  any  one  of  (he  com- 
batants to  unhelm  himself  at  pltnsure,  if  he  was  incommoded 
by  the  heat;  none  being  sufttred  to  assault  him  in  any  ivay, 
until  he  had  replaced  his  helmet  at  the  comniand  of  the 
speakers. 

The  kings  at  arms,  and  the  heralds  w  ho  proclaimed  the  tour- 
nament, had  the  privilege  of  wearing  llic  blazon  of  arms  of 
those  by  whom  the  8|>ort  was  iustitntcd;  besides  which  tLey 
were  entitled  to  six  ells  of  scarlet  cloth  as  their  fee,  and  had  all 
their  expenses  defrayed  during  <he  contiunntion  of  the  tourna- 
ment :    by  the  law  of  amis  they  had  a  right  to  the  helmet  of 
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every  k night  n'licn  he  made  hl»  first  essay  at  the  tournataeut 
which  became  thpir  perquisite  as  soon  as  the  sports  were  cori- 
ctuded;  they  al^o  chiimed  erery  one  of  them  nix  crowns  act  nRil 
motley,  for  affix iui^  the  hinzoii  of  arru^  to  the  pavilimis.  The 
kings  at  arms  held  the  banners  of  the  two  chief  baroits  oti  the 
(lay  of  the  tourtiametit,  and  the  other  heralds  the  bannera  of  their 
ron federates  acccarding  to  their  rank, 

XXII.— PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE  TOURNAMENT 
An  illumination  to  a  mannscript  romance  in  the  Royal  Library,' 
entitled  St.  Gran  I,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  represents 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  chief  barons  anciently  entered  the 
lists  at  the  commencement  of  a  tournnment.  The  king  at  arms 
standing  jn  the  midst  of  the  g^round  h(dds  botli  the  banners,  and 
the  instruments  of  the  minstrels  are  ornamented  with  the 
blazonry  of  the  arms,' 


41.   pREFJftktfON  rOE  A  ToVIHAHKItT 

■    Nd.  14.    E.  ili. 

'  f  lite  mtn»trrli« of  liie  barunt  tn?  LwUind ditm  in  Mr. Strati'* qgirto  pl»t#, ■■  Id  tiit 
MS.  ilkmititiUOD  ,  on  t(it>  prrn-m  pagC',  lU«  tninvtreU  ut  pJaced  belu*r  the  «)nibii«uu« 
IB  Older  ta  iccoiiunfidttA  ciif  6fum  la  'ht*fwce  pmchbed  b^  the  octtvo  uh.J 
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The  action  of  ilie  two  combatants,  who  have  not  yet  received  their 
weapons,  seems  to  be  that  of  appealing  to  lieaveu  in  proof  of 
I  heir  having  no  chRrm  to  protect  ihem,  and  no  iiicliimtioti  to 
make  use  of  any  unlawful  means  to  secure  the  conquest;  which 
I  believe  was  a  ceremony  usually  pmctised  upon  such  occasions. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  par- 
liamcntf  containing:  the  following; regulations  relative  to  the  tour- 
iianientsi,  which  regulations  were  siaid  to  have  been  established 
at  the  request  of  all  the  nobility  of  EnglniKlJ  The  act  p  o- 
hibits  any  conibataiit  from  entering  the  lists  with  more  than 
three  esqutres  lo  bear  his  anriSt  and  wait  upon  hhn  ftir  that  day, 
lu  another  clause  it  la  said,  If  any  of  the  great  lords,  or  others 
Tient  HJangtTJe,  keep  a  public  table,  for  such,  1  presnme,  is 
implied  by  the  term,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  any  additional 
eftqiiireSf  excepting  those  who  trencheront,  carve  for  them.  It 
further  specificfs,  that  no  knight  or  esquire,  who  was  appointed 
to  attend  in  the  lists  as  a  servitor,  should  wear  a  sivard  or  a 
dagger,'  or  carry  a  truncheon,  or  any  other  weapon  excepting  a 
large  sword  used  in  tlip  tournament ;  and  that  all  the  cnmbatantij 
who  bore  lances,  should  be  armed  with  breastplates,  thigh. 
pieceSf  shoulder-pieces,  and  bacinets,  without  any  other  kind  olf 
armour.  No  earl,  baron^  or  knight,  might  presume  to  ii, fringe 
upon  the  regulations  of  this  statute,  under  the  forfeiture  of  his 
horse  and  his  arms,  and  the  pain  of  imprisonment  for  a  certain 
space  of  time,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governors  of  the  tour- 
nament. Another  clause,  which  probably  refers  to  such  as  were 
not  combatants  for  the  day,  runs  thus:  No  one  except  the  great 
lords,  that  is  to  eny,  earls  or  barons,  shall  be  armed  otherwise 
than  above  expressed ;  nor  liear  a  sword,  pointed  knife,  mace,  or 
other  weapon,  except  the  sword  for  the  tcuirfiament.  In  case  of 
transgression,  he  forfeited  his  horse,  and  was  obnoxious  to  ini- 
prisoinnent  for  one  year.  If  an  esquire  transgressed  the  law 
in  any  point,  he  not  only  lost  his  horse  and  his  arms,  but  was 
sent  to  prison  for  three  years.  But  if  the  knights  or  e^rquires  in 
the  above  cases  were  possessed  of  lands,  and  appeared  in  amis 
for  the  service  of  their  lords,  it  seents  they  might  recovtr  their 
horses.  The  "  Roys  des  harnoys,"  kings  at  arms,  the  heralds, 
and  the  minstrels,  were  conmmndeci  not  to  wear  any  kind  of 
sharp  weapons,  but  to  have  the  sft'ords  without  points  which 
belonged  to  them.     Tbo§e  who  came  as  spectators  oit  hofse- 


1  Iliirl.  MS.  69, 


*  CoDttl.  Ulenllv  s  fenff*. 
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back,  were  strictly  forbidden  to  ha  armed  with  any  kinrl  of 
armour,  or  to  bear  any  offensive  weapons,  under  the  penalty 
that  was  nppotnlecl  to  the  esquires ;  and  no  boy,  or  man  on  foot 
coming  far  the  same  purpose,  might  appear  with  a  sword 
dagger,  cudg;cl,  or  lance;  they  were  to  be  puiiii^hcd  with  one 
year's  imprisonment  in  ca.se  of  disobedience  to  the  ^statute. 

XX 11 1.— LISTS  FOR  ORDEAL  COMBA1'& 

The  lists  for  the  tilts  and  tournamcntii  resembleti  those,  I  i^oubt 
not,  apfM>ijited  for  the  ordeal  combats,  which,  according  to  the 
rules  eatablislied  by  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to 
Richard  II.,  were  as  followii ;  '■''  The  king  shall  Hud  the  field  tu 
fight  in,  and  the  lists  shall  be  made  and  devijsod  by  the  con- 
stable; and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  list  aiUHt  be  sixty  paces 
long  and  forty  pnces  broad,  i^et  up  in  good  order,  and  the  ground 
within  hard,  stable,  and  level,  without  any  great  stones  or  other 
impediments;  also  that  the  lists  must  be  made  with  one  dour  tt> 
the  east,  and  another  to  the  we^jt,  and  strongly  barred  about 
with  good  bars  seven  feet  high  or  more,  so  that  a  horse  niay  not 
be  able  to  leap  over  them." ' 

XXIV.-RESPECT  PAID  TO  LADIES  IN  THE  TOURNAMENT. 
Aller  the  conclusion  of  tlie  tournament,  the  combatants,  as  we 
have  seen  above, returned  to  their  dwellings;  but  in  the  evening 
they  met  again  in  some  place  appropriated  fur  the  purpose, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  ladies,  and  others  of  (he  nobility 
u'ho  had  been  spectators  of  ibe  sports ;  and  the  time,  we  are  told, 
was  paii^sed  in  feasting,  dancing,  singing,  and  making  nit-rry. 
Bnt,  **  after  the  noble  supper  and  dancing,"  according  to  the 
ancient  ordinance  above  quoted,  the  speakers  of  the  tournament 
called  together  the  heralds  appointed  on  both  parties,  and  de- 
mnnde<I  from  them  alternately,  the  names  of  those  who  had  best 
performed  upon  the  opposite  sides;  the  double  lisst  of  names 
was  then  presented  to  the  ladies  who  had  betni  present  at  the 
pastime,  and  the  decision  was  leferred  to  tliem  respecting  the 
(iwordment  of  the  prizes;*  who  selected  one  name  fijr  encb 
party»  and,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  their  esteem,  the  favourite 
champions  received  the  rewards  of  their  merits  from  the  hands 
of  two  young  virgins  of  quality.  The  statutes  and  ordinances 
Ur  justs  and  tournaments  made  by  John  Tiptoft^  earl  of  Wur 


»  Cotton  VI=J..  Nero  D.  ti.  And  \lul  MS.  69,  m  suprn, 
*  '■  iter  utw  gmle  du  cou|t»,"      Eucjclnp.  trsii,  m  vo 
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center,  ai  ilie  command  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the  iixtb  year  of  his 
reig'n,  conclude  thus:  **  Reserving  always  to  the  quecnes  high- 
ness and  the  latlyes  there  present,  the  attribution  and  gift  of  the 
prize  after  the  tnanucr  and  forme  accustomed.*' ^ 

Neither  was  this  the  only  deference  that  was  paid  to  the  fair 
sex  by  the  laws  of  the  toumameut*  for  we  arc  told,  that  if  a 
knight  conducted  himself  with  auy  impropriety,  or  transgressed 
the  ordinances  of  the  sport,,  he  was  excluded  from  the  lists  with 
a  sound  beating;,  which  w^as  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
other  knights  with  their  truncheons,  to  punish  his  temerity,  at>d 
to  teach  him  to  respect  the  honour  of  the  ladies  and  the  rights  of 
chivalry  j  the  unfortunate  culprit  had  no  other  resource  in  such 
case  for  escaping  without  mischief,  but  by  supplicating  the 
mercy  of  the  fair  sex,  and  bumbly  intreating  them  to  interpuse 
their  authority  on  his  behalf,  because  the  suspetisioD  of  his 
punishment  depended  entirely  upon  their  intercession. 

XXV.— JUSTS  INFERIOR  TO  TOURNAMENTS. 

The  ju%t  or  lance^me,  in  Latin  justa,  and  in  French  jouste, 
which  some  derive  from  jocare,  because  it  was  a  sort  of  sportive 
combat,  undertaken  for  pa$;time  only .  dilfered  materially,  as  before 
observed,  from  the  tournament,  the  former  being  often  included 
in  the  latter,  and  usually  took  place  when  tbe  grand  touma- 
mcnial  conflict  was  iiniiiihed.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  rules  of  chivalry,  for  the  justs  to  be 
held  separately  j  it  wns,  however,  considered  as  a  pastime  inferior 
to  the  tournameut,  for  which  reason  a  knight,  who  had  paid  his 
fees  for  permission  to  just,  was  not  thereby  exempted  from  the 
fees  of  the  tournament;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  at  the  tournament,  he  was  privileged  to  just 
without  being  liable  to  any  further  demand.  This  distinction 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  weapons  used»  the  sword  being 
appropriated  to  the  tourtiamfut,  and  the  Innce  to  the  just,  and  so 
it  is  stated  in  an  old  documertt  cited  by  Du  Cange:"  "  When," 
says  this  author,  *'  a  nobleman  makes  his  6rst  appearance  in  the 
tournnment,  his  helmet  is  claimed  by  the  heralds,  notwithstanding 
his  having  justed  before,  because  the  lance  cannot  give  the 
freedom  of  the  sword,  which  the  sword  cnn  do  of  the  lance;  foi 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  be  who  has  paid  his  Iielmet  at  the  tour- 
nament  is  free<I  from  the  payment  of  a  second  helmet  at  the 


*  Hwt,  M&  69. 
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just;  btit  the  Lelinet  paid  at  juMii>ef,  does  not  exclude  the 
claim  of  the  lieralds  when  a  knight  first  enlera  the  lists  at  the 
tournament, 

XX VI-— THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  just,  as  a  military  pastime,  is  mentioned  f>y  William  of 
Malmsbury.and  said  to  have  been  practised  in  the  reign  of  kinij 
Stephen.'  During-  the  government  of  Henry  HI.  the  just  as- 
sumed a  different  appellntiont  and  was  also  called  the  Round 
Table  garae*^  This  name  was  derived  from  a  fraternity  of  knights 
who  frequently  justed  with  each  other,  and  accustomed  tliem- 
selves  to  eat  tog^elher  in  one  apartment,  and,  in  order  to  set  aside 
all  distinction  of  rank  or  quality,  seated  themselves  at  a  circular 
table^  where  every  place  was  equally  honourable.  j^thenieuSj 
cited  by  Du  C'ange,^  says,  the  knights  sat  round  the  table, 
*•  eoruni  scuta  fereiite§  a  tcrgo,"  bearing  their  shields  at  their 
hacks:  I  suppose  for  safety  sake.  Our  historians  attribute  the 
institution  of  the  round  table  to  Artliur,  the  son  of  liter  Pen* 
drag;on,  a  celebrated  British  hero,  whoi^e  achievements  are  so 
disg'uised  with  legendary  wonders,  that  it  has  been  doubted  if 
such  n  person  ever  exii^ted  in  reality. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Roger  de  Mor- 
timer,* a  nobleman  of  great  opulence,  established  a  round  table 
at  Kenelworlh,  for  the  encouragement  of  military  pastinieit; 
where  one  hundred  knights,  with  as  many  ladiL-s,  were  entertained 
at  bis  expense.  The  fame  of  this  institution  occasioned,  we  are 
told,  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  who  came  either  t*  initiate  tlit-m- 
selves,  or  make  some  public  proof  of  their  prowess.  About 
seventy  years  afterwards  Edward  III.  erected  a  splendid  table 
of  the  same  kind  at  Windsor,  but  upon  a  more  extensive  scale; 
It  contained  the  area  of  a  circle  two  hundred  feet  in  diiiiueter: 
and  the  weekly  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  this  table,  when 
it  was  first  established,  amotmled  to  one  hundred  pounds;  which* 
afterwards,  was  reduced  to  twenty  pounds,  on  account  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
France,  This  receptacle  for  military  men  gave  continual  occasion 
tor  the  exercise  of  arms,  aud  atforded  to  the  young  nobility  an 

'  '■  PugTj»  farm  quad  JD»tam  Toc^tit."     Hist,  Novrtlc,  fot.  tOS.  «|t»  to,  1141. 

*  Alkitlipw  fan*  property  (imtiiiguittits  it  from  tijc  tourDHtnt'UL  "  Non  liMtilaJlo, 
quod  torocimeDtuin  dictlur,  ted — ludo  uuitUH,  qui  metis^  rot'iDda  dtcitur/*  tlii>,.  Art^l 
mbui.  If 57. 

'  OtcHMtry,  ia  woce  mfntn  rufimJo, 

"  Kogerut  d4  Uortuo  Mini,    'i'ho.  WatsiDBfiKiu      Huit.  An^l  sab  la.  1380,  taL  8 
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oyiportnnjty  of  learning't  hy  the  way  of  pD^ti  1114?^ all  the  re<iul8]les 
ofasoldk-r.  Tfie  CKaniple  i>f  king  Edwaid  was  fuHawi?tI  by 
Philip  of  Valois  king  of  Fraiicej  who  also  inslitntcd  a  roimd 
tahio  nl  hh  court,  and  by  lliat  means  drew  lliither  many  German 
and  Italian  knightK  who  were  cutiiin^^ln  Edgland.'  The  contest 
between  ihe  two  uionarclis  isieenifii  to  have  had  the  effect  of  de^ 
strf>yin«r  the  establishment  of  (he  round  (able  in  both  kingdoms, 
for  after  this  period  we  hear  no  more  concernittg  it.  In  England 
the  round  table  was  succeeded  by  the  order  of  the  gfarter,  the 
ceremonial  parts  of  which  order  are  retained  to  this  day,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  institutioti  ill  accords  with  the  present  uianner^. 

XXVll.— NATURi;  OF  THE  JUSTS, 

The  cassation  of  the  round  table  occasioned  little  or  no  al- 
teration respecting^  tlie  justs  which  had  been  practised  by  the 
knigiiti^i  belonginnf  lo  it;  they  continued  to  be  fashiniiable 
tbrouirhout  the  ann»lfi  of  chivalry,  and  latterly  superseded  the 
touni!) men ts, which  is  by  no  uieans  surprising:,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  one  was  a  confused  engxtgcnient  of  many  knig'hts  to- 
gether, and  the  other  a  succession  of  combats  betweeu  two  only 
at  one  time,  which  gave  them  all  an  equal  opportunity  of 
showing  individually  their  dexterity  and  attracting;  the  general 
notice. 

In  the  justs  the  combatants  most  commonly  used  spears  with- 
out beads  of  iron ;  and  the  excellency  of  the  performance  con- 
sisted in  striking  the  opponent  upon  the  front  of  his  helmet,  so 
as  to  beat  him  backwards  from  bis  horse  or  break  the  spear, 
FroJssart^  mentions  a  trick  used  by  Reynaud  de  Roy,  at  a  tilting 
match  between  him  and  John  de  Holland:  he  fastened  his  hel- 
met so  sli(j;htly  upon  liis  head  that  it  gave  way,  and  was  beaten 
off"  by  every  stroke  that  was  made  upou  the  vizor  with  the  lance 
of  John  of  Holland,  and  of  course  the  shock  he  received  was  not 
60  great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  he  made  the  helmet  fast  to 
the  cuirass  J  this  artifice  was  objected  to  by  the  English  ou  the 
part  of  Holland  i  but  John  ot  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
present,  penuitted  Royc  to  use  his  pleasure;  though  he  at  the 
wune  time  declarwl,  that  for  his  part,  he  should  prefer  a  contrary 
pnictice,  and  have  his  helmet  fastened  as  stroni^ly  as  possible 
And  Again  the  Kauf^  hiatorlnn,  speaking  of  a  (ustiiijr  between 

*■  Tfeo.  Wilnfigliafn.    Kbit.  Aogl.  mo  u.  l>t«  fbl,  tfi4 
VoL  iii.  d)ap.  lix. 
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Thomas  Harphigham  and  sir  John  de  Barres,  Gays,  "  As  me 
ihouj^ht  the  iifsage  wbs  thanne,  their  hclmes  wer  tied  but  with  a 
laee,  to  the  entente  the  spere  Hhauld  take  no  huld  j  "  by  whicti 
it  seems  the  trick  becntne  more  common  afterwards,' 

Below  is  arepn^seitlation  of  ihe  just,  taken  rroin  a  manuscript 
ia  the  R^>yal  Library,^  of  the  thirteenth,  or  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  where  two  knights  appear  in  the  act  inn  of  tilliirg 
at  eAch  other  with  the  blunted  spears.^ 


•it.   JuiTISO. XIV.  CtNTURr. 

This  delineation  was  made  before  the  introduction  of  the 
barrier,  which  was  a  boarded  railing"  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
lists,  but  open  at  both  ends,  and  between  four  and  fire  feet  in 
height.     In  p{a*forniinn^  the  justs,  the  two  combatants  rode  on 


Frdeart,  vot.  iii.  cbtp.  cixxiU.  fa].  I4d,  tord  B«n!en'  tTEUBlutloii. 

•  Ho.  14,  E.iii, 

*  [In  tbe  Qtig^al  eograTuig  ihe  kniebtn  are  oppoied  to  eub  other  oq  tli«  t*mf  line: 
in  (lie  present  tbey  are  «epkrated,  tni  one  pi  Bred  ItEliiw,  in  order  to  nftrewsiC  chtHu 
within  th«  octvvq  paga  at  the  ai»  ii  ibe  (imtTto.] 
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separate  sides  of  tJie  barrier,  and  w^re  lljereby  preFentetl  from 
runuing  their  boTi»es  upon  eacb  other. 

XX VI II.— JUSTS.  PECULIARLY  TS  HONOUR  OF  THE  LADIES. 
We  have  seen  that  the  privilege  of  dislributlog'  the  prizen 
and  reinitUug:  Ihe  punishment  of  offenders,  was  by  the  Jaws  of 
(he  tournament  invested  with  the  fair  sex,  but  at  the  justs  their 
ouihority  was  much  more  extensive.  In  the  days  of  chi?alry 
the  jtists  were  usually  made  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  who  pre- 
iiided  as  judg^es  paramount  over  the  sports,  and  ibeir  determi- 
nations were  in  all  cases  decisive ;  hence  in  the  spirit  of  romance, 
arose  the  necessity  for  every  "  true  knig^ht "  to  have  a  favourite 
fair  one,  who  was  not  only  esteemed  by  faim  as  the  paragon  of 
beauty  and  of  virtue,  but  supplied  the  place  of  a  tutelar  saint, 
to  whom  be  paid  liis;  vows  and  addressed  himself  in  the  day  of 
peril  i  or  it  (ieems  to  have  been  an  established  doctrine,  that 
lore  made  valour  perfect,  and  incited  the  heroes  to  undertake 
Kreat  entprpri:*:c8.  "  Oh  that  my  lady  saw  me,"  said  one  of  them 
as  be  was  mounting  a  breach  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  driving 
the  enemy  before  him.  The  French  writer  St.  Foix,  who  men- 
tions thisji  says  in  another  place,  *•  It  is  astonishing  that  no 
author  has  remarked  the  origin  of  this  devotion  in  the  manners 
of  the  Germans,  our  aucestors,  as  drawn  by  Tacitus,  who,"  he 
lells  us,  "attributed  somewhat  of  divinity  to  the  fair  sex.'" 
Sometimes  it  seems  the  knights  were  armed  and  unarmed  hy 
(he  ladies;  but  this,  1  presume,  was  a  peculiar  mark  of  their 
favour,  and  only  used  upon  particular  occasions^  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  heroes  undertook  an  achievement  on  their  behalf,  of 
combating  in  defence  of  their  beauty  or  their  honour.* 

XXIX,— GREAT  Si*LENDOUR  OF  THESE  SPORTS  ATTRACnvE 
TO  THE  KOIilLiTl* 

At  ibe  celebration  of  these  pastimes,  the  lists  were  superbly 
iiecorated,and  surrounded  by  the  pavilions  belonging  to  ihecham- 
pions,  omnmeuted  with  their  arms,  banners,  and  banero lis.  The 
sca^olds  for  the  reception  of  the  nobility  of  both  sexes  who  came 
as  spectatorSf  and  those  especially  appointed  for  the  royal  family* 

■  fls!btH  Hist,  tur  PnriE,  vol.iii.  p.  !63-  fiiJ'  voLi.  p.  :^^T> 

*  Ai  die  Iwixtw,  my  wame  modem  atttho».  wen  fame,  ibe  Mnl  of  tb«  jusu,  it  wit 
fffOper  ihkt  ibey  thould  l»e  iVmn  distinguiiLFd  by  »oine  pecaiiai  botaaige  ;  and,  mc- 
raningly  U  tbe  lenninuticin  of  a  ust  <niUt  Wcei,  tliQ  lut  coone  wtt  minitf  in  ticomir 
vf  Ul«a<?f.  uid  cilled  (lie  luce  of  [h«  Jadk*.  TliC  tame  derennrft  wm  pAid  lo  tliem  iq 
siagl*  combat  ft  nitb  tbe  ■wonl,  ibe  mie,  >nd  tLi«  daggv;.      Eacjt^kip.  Fran.   trtu.lfr 
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%vcre  hung  with  tapestry  and  embroideries  of  gvHd  and  silver 
Every  person,  upon  suth  occasions,  appeared  to  the  greatesi 
advantage,  decked  in  «;umptiiDUS  army,  and  every  part  of  tlie 
field  presented  to  die  eye  a  ricli  display  of  uiagiiifirence.  We 
may  also  add  the  splcndtd  appearance  of  tlie  knights  engaged 
in  tlie  sports;  themselves  and  their  horses  were  most  gor;^eously 
arrayed,  and  iheir  esquires  and  pages,  together  with  the  min- 
strels and  heralds  who  RUperintended  the  ccremonieiS,  were  all 
of  them  clothed  in  costly  and  gtitteriEig  apparel.  Such  a  show 
of  pomp,  n  here  wealth,  beauty,  and  grandeur  were  concentred, 
as  It  were,  in  one  focus,  must  altogether  have  farmed  a  wonderful 
spectacle,  and  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  which 
was  nut  a  little  heightened  by  the  cries  of  the  heralds,  the 
clangour  of  the  trumpets^  the  clashing  of  the  arms,  the  rushing 
together  of  the  combatants,  and  the  shoutJi  of  the  beholders; 
and  hence  the  popularity  of  these  exhibitions  may  be  easily 
accounted  for. 

The  tournament  and  the  just,  and  especially  the  latter,  af- 
forded to  tho$e  who  were  engaged  in  them,  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  befoi'e  the  ladies  to  the  gTPatest  advantage  ;  they 
might  at  once  display  their  taste  and  opulence  by  the  cosfliiiess 
and  elegancy  of  their  apparel,  and  their  prowess  as  soldiers; 
therefore,  these  pastimes  became  fashionable  among  the  tiobility; 
and  it  was  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  they  were  pro- 
hibited to  the  commoners^ 


XXX.— TOYS  FOR  INITIATTNG  CHILDREN  IN  THESE  SPORTS. 

P*^rsons  of  rank  were  taught  in  their  childhood  to  relish  such 
<>xercises  as  wer«  of  a  martial  nature^  and  the  very  toys  that 
were  put  into  their  hands  as  playthings,  were  calculated  to  bias 
the  mind  in  their  favour.  On  the  opposite  page  the  reader  will 
find  two  views  of  a  knight  ou  horseback,  completely  equipped 
for  the  just ;  four  wheels  originally  were  attached  to  the  pe» 
destal,  which  has  a  hole  in  the  front  for  the  insertion  of  a  cord. 
The  knight  and  his  horse  are  both  made  with  brass;  the  spear 
and  the  wheels  arc  wanting  iu  the  originalf  but  the  hole  in 
which  the  spear  was  inserted,  still  remains  under  the  right  arm, 
and  it  is  supplied  upon  the  print  by  something  like  it  placed  in 
the  proper  situation.  This  curious  figure,  which  probably  was 
made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  in  the  possession  of  sir  Frederic 
BdcD,  with  whose  pennrssion  this  copy,  about  the  same  size  nn 
he  original;  makes  its  appcdrauce  here. 
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TLe  man  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  [ireceding  engravjiif; 
may  be  readily  separated  from  the  horse,  and  is  so  contrived  as  to 
be  thrown  backwards  by  a  smart  blow  upon  tbe  top  of  the  shield 
ur  the  front  of  his  helmet,  and  replaced  again  with  much  ease, 
two  such  toys  were  requ]«ite  j  each  of  tbein  having  a  string 
made  fast  in  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  being  then  placed  at  a 
distance  in  opposition  the  one  to  the  other,  they  were  violently 
drawn  together  iu  imitation  of  two  knights  tilting ;  and  by  the 
concussion  of  the  spears  and  shields,  if  dexterously  managed, 
one  or  both  of  the  men  were  cast  to  the  ground.  Sometimeif,  as  we 
tnay  Aee  by  the  subjoined  figure  from  a  curious  engrav^ing  on 
wood  by  Hans  Burgtnair,  which  makes  one  of  a  series  of  prints 
representjug  the  history  and  acbievemetits  of  the  emperor  MaxU 
tnilian  tbe  First,  in  the  po«8es«iot)  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.  these 
toys  were  made  without  wheels,  and  pushed  by  the  hand  upon 
a  table  towards  each  olber ;  but  iu  both  c^^es  the  effect  was 
evidently  the  same. 


^ 


44.  ToTt,  RKPftittivTmo  KifiQRTf  J^iTijra. 


XXXI.— BOAT  JUST8,  OR  TILTIKG  ON  THE  WATER. 

It  has  been  previously  o1>si>rved|  that  all  persons  betow  the 
rank  of  an  esquire  were  excluded  from  the  juste  and  the  tourna> 
ments ;  hut  the  celebration  of  the»e  pastimes  attracted  the  common 
mind  iu  a  rery  powerful  manner^  and  led  to  the  institution  of 
sports,  that  bore  at  least  some  resemblance  to  them:  tilting  at 
tbe  quintain  was  generally  practised  at  a  very  early  period,' 
and  justing  upon  the  ice  by  the  young  Londoners.'  The  early 
inclination  to  join  iu  such  kiud  of  pastimes  is  strongly  indicated 
ty  the  two  boys  represented  on  the  next  page:  the  place  of  the 
horse  ib  supplied  by  a  long  switch,  and  that  of  a  lance  by  another^ 
*  Sflfl  KCE.  tu.,  p,  llti.  *  bcM  U«ok  ii.  dup.  iL  tec  xriii.  p.  d!T, 
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The  orig;iiial  tlelineatiun  occurs  in  a  beautiful  MS.  bauk  of 
prayers,  uritleii  lu  tbe  fourteeutb  ceirlury*  in  the  posKesgiuit  oi 
F.  Douce,  esq. 


46*  Hovfr  TicTico  IK  Pa;!j  J  vit. 


Here  we  may  al«o  add  the  boat  justs,  or  lilting'  upou  tbe  water. 
The  representation  of  a  pa^ititue  of  this  kind  is  given  below,  from 
a  ulanuiicript  of  tbe  fourteenth  century  in  tbe  Royal  Library.' 


♦tJ.    UoAT  TiLTIWO. 

Tlie  conqueror  at  these  justfi  was  tbe  champion  who  could 
dexterously  turn  aside  tbe  blow  of  his  antiig'ooist  with  his  sbielfl, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  strike  him  with  his  lance  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  overthrow  him  into  the  rirer,  himself  remaining;  unmoved 
from  his  station ;  and  perhaps  not  a  httle  depended  upon  tbe 
skill  of  tbe  rowers.-  When  queen  Elizabeth  visited  Sandwich 
in  ld7»J,  she  was  eiitertaitted  with  a  tilting  upon  the  water, 
**  where  certain  watlounds  that  could  well  swym  had  prepared 
two  boates,  and  in  tbe  middle  of  each  hnate  was  placed  a  horde, 
upon  which  borde  ftiere  stood  a  man,  and  so  they  met  tog'ether, 
witti  either  of  them  a  statf  and  a  shield  of  wood  ;  and  one  of 
them  did  overtlirowe  another^  at  'which  the  queene  had  gcrnd 
sport«''^    Tlie  same  kind  of  laughable  pastime  was  practised  at 

'  So.  ) .  B  Tu. 

*  Sec  what  but  be«n  eaid  rcipecCiDg  Utr  i|iimluii  upon  Lite  wtter,  ivct.  *    p.  Ii(>. 

*  Nkholt'B  Ptogrewiei,  toL.  i.  j>,  Vi 
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liontion^  its  we  learn  from  Stow;  "  1  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  iit 
the  summer  ($i;fn(foii,  upon  the  river  of  Thames^  some  rowed  in 
whemt!&t  ^'ith  staves  iti  their  hands  Hat  at  the  fore  eiid^  runtiing 
one  against  another^  and  for  the  ino^t  part  one  or  both  of  them 
were  overthrown  and  well  ducked." 

XXXII.— CHALLENGES^  TO  ALL  COMERS. 

I  shalt  now  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  the  two  foUowinff 
extracts  from  n  innnu^cript  in  the  Harleian  Collection.'  Six 
gentlemen  challenged  **  all  commers  at  the  juat  roial,  to  runne  in 
osting  harnies  along  a  lilte,  and  to  strike  thirteen  strokes  with 
swordcR^  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  duke  of  York' 
with  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk." 

When  Henry  VII.  created  his  Bccoud  son  Henry  prince  of 
IV^alcs,  four  gentlemen  offered  their  service  upon  the  occasion, 
Firstf  they  made  a  declaratiun  that  they  do  not  undertake  this 
enterprise  in  any  manner  of  presumption,  but  only  "  for  the 
lande  and  honour  of  the  feaete,  the  pleasure  of  the  ladyes;  and 
their  owne  learning,  and  exercise  of  deedes  of  armes;;,  and  to 
cnsewe  the  ancient  laudable  cu§toins.'* 

They  then  promised  to  be  ready  at  Westminster  on  a  given 
day,  the  twenty<-fourth  of  November,  to  keep  the  ju^ts  in  a  place 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  king.  To  be  there  by  '^eleren 
of  the  clock  before  noone  to  answer  all  gentlemen  commers,  and 
Hi  runne  with  every  comnier  one  after  another,  six  courses 
ensewifigly ;  and  to  continue  that  daye  as  long  as  it  ^hal  lik*" 
the  kynges  grace,  and  to  tilt  with  such  speares  as  he  shall 
ordeyn.of  the  which  speares,  the  cornmers  shall  have  the  choise; 
but  if  the  !$aid  six  courses  by  every  one  of  the  cununers  tshall  be 
performed,  and  the  day  not  spent  in  pleasure  and  ^port  according 
to  the  effect  of  these  articles,  it  shall  then  be  lawful  for  the  said 
commers  to  begin  six  other  courses,  and  so  continue  one  after 
another  as  long  as  it  shall  be  at  the  king's  pleasure.  If  it  shall 
happen  to  any  gentleman  that  bis  horse  tayleth  him,  or  hitn^seir 
be  unanned  in  such  wise  as  be  cannot  conveniently  accomplish 
the  whole  courseSptheu  it  shall  be  lawful  for  bis  felowe  to  finish 
up  the  courses/* 

Again,  ihey  promise  upon  a  second  day,  the  twenty-ninth  of 
November,  to  be  in  readiness  to  mount  their  horses  at  the  saiae 
place  d.tid  hour  as  before,  to  toumey  with  four  other  gentlemen^ 

*  Soa  to  kuif  Ednid  IV.,  who  la«t  hi*  life  wiOt  hk  hi^tber  £diwd  ia  Him  Towttr, 
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with  such  Bwordes  as  the  kinp*  shaH  ordniiu  unfit  Pight^n  strokes 
be  given  by  one  of  them  m  the  otner;  aufl  add  that  it  ehaU  he 
lawful  to  strike  all  manner  of  ways,  the  foyne  only  excepted, 
and  the  commers  shall  have  their  choice  of  the  swords.  Here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  to  foyne,  is  to  thrust,  as  in  fencing,  which 
wns  exceedingly  dangerotis  when  the  sv»  ords  were  pointed.  The 
author  of  a  MS.  poenu  in  the  Cotton  Collection,'  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  ihe  course  of  this  work,  entitled  Knyghthode  and 
BatayTe,  says,  in.  fighting  with  an  enemy,  •*  to  foyne  is  better  than 
to  emyte,**  and  afterwards  (wo  inrhi^s.  "  entre  foyned,"  hnrteth 
more  than  a  broader  wound  i*  ith  the  edge  of  a  sword, 

**  AVhoROever,"  continues  the  Harleian  matuiscript,  "  shall 
certify e  and  give  knowledg^e  of  his  name  and  of  his  comming 
to  one  of  the  three  kings  of  arms,  whether  it  be  to  the  justs  or 
at  the  tourney,  he  shall  be  first  answered,  the  states  alwayeu 
reserFed  which  shall  ha^e  the  preheinitience.  If  any  one  of  the 
said  eorainers  shall  think  the  sword es  or  spears  be  too  easy  for 
him,,  the  said  four  gentlemen  will  be  redye  to  answer  him  or 
them  after  their  owne  minde,  the  king's  licence  obteyiied  in  lliat 
behali:" 

The  gentlemen  then  entreat  the  king  to  sign  the  articles  with 
his  own  hand,  as  sufficient  licence  for  the  heralds  to  publish  the 
same  in  such  places  as  might  be  thought  requisite.  The  king 
accepted  their  offer,  and  granted  their  petition ;  at  the  same 
time  be  promised  to  reward  the  bei*i  performer  at  the  justs  royal 
with  a  rnig  of  gold  set  with  a  ruby ;  and  the  best  performer  at 
lie  tournament  with  another  golden  ring  set  with  a  diamond, 
equal  in  value  to  the  former. 

tfpon  scime  particular  occasions  tae  strokes  with  tie  sword 
were  performed  on  foot, and  so  were  the  combats,  with  the  axes; 
the  chatnpions  having,  generally,  a  barrier  of  wood  breasi-high 
between  th<  m. 

Tltuft,  A<  iriii.  f«it  u  fcL  r. 
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I.  AadeDt  Flmyn. — IL  Mimcle  Plnya,  Dnmas  from  Scripuire,  &&  raotioiwd  ■  -TerKl 
di^ri- — in.  Tie  Co»eDtry  Play.— IV.  MytteTWn  described, — V.  How  «n!iteaed. 
—VI.  Mor&litJM  dcRcribed.'^Th.e  Feki]  in  Pla^s,  wbeaco  deriviid. — Vlt.  Secii)u 
Phys, — VllL  Ii  terlodpfe^^ — IX.  Chancer*!  DcStiiuoa  of  ibe  Tngetiieii  pf  hit 
Time.^X.  PUy»  pCTforroed  in  Chorches,^ — XK  CorniBli  Miracle  Playi, — XII. 
tiintnuit  Players,  their  evi\  Chhncten, — XIII.  Ccwirt  Playi. — XIV.  PI»y  in 
liooonr  of  the  PriaceH  Hny'fl  Marriftge. — XV.  TLe  Play  of  Hock  Tuiwday. — 
XVI.  DecliDt  of  Secutir  Plap— XVII.  Origio  of  Puppet  Piayv— XVUI. 
NatuTe  of  the  PeiformaDCPs. — X[\.  Giuu  und  oiber  Puppet  CltaActere.1 — 
XX,  Pi)pp«t  Piaya  aup<ei3«<ied  by  pKntacruniea. — XXI.  Tbemodeni  Puppet^oLow 
Hiii.^XXII.  Monog  Pictures  described. 

1.— ANCIENT  PLAYS. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  deeply  upon  the  migin  atid  progress 
of  Eicenic  exhibitions  in  England:  this  subject  has  already  been 
so  ably  discussed^  that  very  little  new  matter  tan  be  found  to 
excite  the  public  attention :  1  shall,  therefore,  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  lower  species  of 
comic  pastimes,  many  of  which  may  justly  claim  the  Eanction  of 
high  anticjuity. 

IL— MIRACLE  PLAVS.  DRAMAS  FROM  SCRIPTURE^  &c   CONTINLTED 
SEVERAL  DAYS, 

The  theatrical  exhibitions  in  Loridiin,  in  the  twelfth  century 
were  called  Miracles,  because  they  consisted  of  sacred  plays,  or 
representations  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  holy  confessors, 
and  the  sufferings  by  which  the  perseverance  of  the  martyrs  was 
manifested.'  Such  subjects  were  certainly  very  properly  chosen, 
because  the  church  was  usually  the  theatre  wherein  these  pious 
dramas  were  perfomieiJ,  and  the  actors  were  the  ecclesiastics  or 
their  scholar^^  The  first  play  of  this  kind  specified  by  name,  I 
believe,  is  called  St.  Catherine,  and  according  to  Matthew  Paris,^ 
was  written  by  Geofrey,  a  Norman,  afterwards  abbot  of  Sainf 
Albans:  he  was  sent  over  into  England  by  abbot  Uicnaro,  to 


'  Fitrttepbfliia  UeacritJtloti  of  Lnn-lnn. 

*  Quendann  Juduq  dfiMscta  Kattniiii  (quaoi  ntracula  vulgariter  appeUaBiu)  fmh 
'fitm  Abbat.  p.  SS 
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tftke  upon  him  the  direction  of  tbe  school  belongpinir  to  that 
monastery,  but  coming  too  Inte,  he  went  to  Dunstable  and  taught 
therc^  wliere  be  caused  his  play  to  be  performed  about  the  year 
niOp,  and  borrowed  from  the  sacrist  of  Saint  Albans  capro 
f^liDFales,^  tome  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the  abbey,  to 
adorn  the  actors.  In  latter  times,  these  dramatical  pieces 
Acquired  the  appellation  of  mysteries ;  because,  as  the  Icarnal 
editor  of  ihe  Retiques  of  Ancient  Poetry  supposeSf  the  most 
mysterionfl  subjects  of  tbe  scripture  wdre  frequently  chosen  for 
tlieir  composition,^ 

According  to  the  Wife  of  Bath's  prologue  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  the  miracle  playa  in  Chaucer's  days  were  exhibited 
during  the  season  of  Lent,  and  sometimes  a  sequel  of  scripture 
Histories  was  carried  on  for  several  days*  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,,  A.D.  1391,  the  parish  clerks  of  London  put  forth 
a  play  at  Skinners  Wells,  near  Smithfield,  which  continued 
three  days;  the  king,  queen,  and  m^ny  of  the  nobility,  being 
present  at  the  performance.'  In  the  succeeding  reign,  1U 
Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1409,  another  play  was  acted  at  the  same  place, 
and  lairted  eight  days;  thiH  drama  beg^n  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  contained  the  greater  part  of  tbe  history  of  tbe 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  does  not  app^r  to  have  been 
honoured  with  tbe  royal  presence,  but  was  well  attendetl  by 
most  of  tbe  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm. 

nt— THE  COVENTKY  PLAY- 

Tbe  last  of  these  performances,  no  doubt,  bore  a  close  analogy 
to  the  well  known  mystery  entitled  Corpus  Christi,  or  Ludus 
Covcntrice,  the  Coventry  Play;  transcripts  of  this  play,  nearly 
if  not  altogether  coeval  with  the  time  of  its  representation,  are 
yet  in  existence  *  one  in  particular  is  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Library.*  Tlie  prologue  to  this  curious  drama  is  deliverer!  by 
three  persons,  who  speak  altemately,  and  are  called  ve^cillatora; 
it  contains  the  argument  of  the  several  pagennts,  or  acts,  that 
constitute  the  piece,  and  they  amount  to  no  less  than  forty;  and 
every  one  of  these  acts  consists  of  a  detached  subject  from  the 
holy  MTit,  beginning  with  the  creation  of  tbe  universe  and  con- 
cluding with  the  last  judgment.     In  the  fimt  pageant,  or  aci,  Tlie 


Fimmy  do  die  OrigiD  of  the  Engliib  Stag  A,  voi.  L 
*  Hfnw'i  Surrey  of  liCiDdoD,   p   76, 
<•  VevpauM,  D.  riLL 
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Deity  is  repre^tited  seated  on  Lis  throne  by  bimself,  tleliveriiig 
a  speech  of  forty  lines  beginiiing  thus; 

"  Ego  torn  de  Alpha  et  Omegit  principrun  «t  finii. 

"  My  Dime  it  knowyn  God  ntid  Kynge, 
My  worke  for  to  raske  now  wyl  1  weiiJe, 
la  mytetf  iretftjib  my  reyneyTi)^^, 
It  h&tb  no  gpnyg  tie  non  eode." 

The  angels  then  enter^  singing  from  the  cburcb  Bervicei  ^  To 
Thee  all  an  gel  b  cry  aloud,  the  heaf^eits  and  all  the  powere 
therein ;  To  Thee  the  Cherubim  ami  Seraphim  continually  do 
cry.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts."  Lucifer  next  makes 
bis  appearance,  and  desires  lo  know  if  the  hymn  they  sang  waa 
in  honourof  God  or  in  honour  of  him?  The  good  angeU  readily 
i*ply,  in  honour  of  God ;  the  evil  angels  incline  to  worship 
Lucifer,  and  he  presumes  to  seal  himself  in  tfae  throne  of  the 
Deity;  who  commands  him  to  depart  from  heaven  to  hell, 
which  dreadful  sentence  he  is  compelled  to  obey,  and  with  his 
wicked  associates  descends  to  the  lower  regions,  I  have  given 
a  much  fuller  account  of  this  curious  mystery  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English  People,  with  Jong 
extracts,  and  from  several  others  nearly  equal  in  antiquity,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  This  play  was  acted  by  the  Friars 
MinorSf  or  Mendicant  Friars,  of  Coventry;  and  comnjenced  on 
Corpus  Cbristi  day,  whence  it  received  its  title.  Dugdale  says,' 
for  the  performance  of  these  plays  they  had  theatres  for  the 
several  scenes  very  laige  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels,  and 
drawn  to  all  i be  eminent  parts  of  the  city  for  the  better  advantage 
of  the  spectators, 

IV.— MYSTERIKS  DESCRIBED, 
The  mysteries  often  consisted  of  single  subjects,  and  made 
but  one  perfonnance,  In  the  Bo<J1eiau  Library  at  Oxford*  I 
met  with  two  mysteries  that  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  have 
not  been  mentioned  :  the  subject  of  one  is  the  conversion  cf 
Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  other  the  casting  out  of  the  derils  from 
Mary  Magdalene  ;  they  are  both  very  old  and  imperfect, 
especially  the  latter,  wbtch  seems  to  want  several  leaves.  The 
tirst  is  entitld!  Saolus;  and  after  a  short  prologue  'he  stage 
direction  follows,  **  Here  outeyth  Saul,  goodly  besene  in  the 
best  wy^  lyke  an  adventrou!»  knyth,  thus  sayvngp, 
^  WtrwicMiirp,  p.  IIS.  >  Oifhy.  n}. 
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**  Moat  dowtyil  man,  I  am  lyfynge  apon  the  groQa Je 
Goodly  b«aene  with  many  %  rycbe  hu'lciDeut  - 
My  p«re  on  lyye  I  trow  ya  no  it  y  found 
Tborow  the  worldj  fro  the  orytint  to  the  occyd«ntt' 

TTie  interlocutors,  besides  the  poet  who  speaks  the  prologue, 
and  Saul,  are  Caiaphas,  Ananias,  first  and  strond  soldiera,  the 
"  Stabularyus,"  or  hostler,  the  serront,  and  BefiaK 

v.— MYSTERIES.  HOW  ENLIVENED. 

Notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  the  subjects  that  consti- 
tuted: these  mysteries,  it  seems  clear  that  they  were  not  exhibited 
without  u  portion  of  pantomimical  fun  to  make  them  prdatable  tu 
the  vulgar  taste;  and  indeed  the  length  and  the  duhiess  of  the 
speeches  required  some  such  assistance  to  enliven  them,  and 
keep  the  spectators  in  good  humour;  and  this  may  be  the 
reEt*)On  why  the  mysteries  are  in  general  much  shorter  than  the 
modem  plays.  Beelzebub  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
comic  actor,  assisted  by  his  merry  troop  of  under-de^ils,  who, 
with  variety  of  noises,  strange  gestures,  and  contortions  of  the 
body,  excited  the  laughter  of  the  populace.' 
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THE  FOOL  m  PLAYS,  WHEIfCE  DERIVED— MOBALlTlES 
DESCRIBED. 


When  the  mysteries  ceased  to  be  played,  the  subjects  for  the 
drama  were  not  taken  from  historical  facts,  but  consisted  ot 
moral  reasonings  in  praise  of  virtue  and  condemnation  of  vice^ 
on  which  account  they  were  called  Moralities;  and  these  per- 
formances requiring  some  degree  of  inventioiij  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  our  modern  comedies  and  tragedies.  The  dialogues 
were  carried  on  by  allegorical  characters,  snch  as  Good  Doctrine, 
Charity,  Faith,  Prudence,  Discretion,  Death,  and  the  like,  and 
their  discourses  were  of  a  serious  cast;  but  the  province  of 
making  the  spectators  merry,  descended  from  the  Devil  in  the 
mystery,  to  Vice  or  Iiitquity  of  the  morality,  who  usually  pei^ 
sonified  some  bad  qnalily  incident  to  humnn  nature,  as  Pride* 
or  Lust,  or  any  other  evil  propensity.  Alluding  to  the  mimicry 
of  this  motley  character,  Jonsion,  in  Epig.  159,  has  these  lines  • 

" But  tiie  old  Vice 

Acw,  uld  Iniquity,  uiJ  in  the  tit. 

Of  miiDicry  gi*ti  th'  opmioQ  of  u  wit." 

Id  the  Staple  rtf  Newes,  acted  A,D<  1625,  it  is  said,  **  Iniquity 

■  Seethe  MuiDen  sod  Cutonu  of  Ihe  Engluh,  wlierf  ^lu  Hbj<tt  u  tmted  up^m 
mare  lu^piy. 
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came  in  like  noko6.-pokoB  in  &  jug^Ier's  jerkin,  with  fat«e  skirU 
like  the  kntire  of  clubs  j"  and  afterward,  **  Here  is  never  a  fiend 
to  cany  him*  the  Vice^  away;  besides,  he  has  never  a  wooden 
dagger:  I'd  not  give  a  rush  for  a  Vice  that  ha«  not  a  wooden 
dag;ger  to  snap  at  every  one  he  mcetes  :**  in  another  part,  the 
Vice  is  described,  "  in  his  longf  coat,  shaking  his  wooden 
dag-ger.**  Hence  it  app^tfs  this  character  had  a  dre^s  peculiar 
to  himself.  Philip  Stubs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses^  printed 
A.D,  1695,  says,  ••  You  must  go  to  the  playhouse  if  you  will 
leame  to  ploy  the  Vice,  to  swenre,  teare,  and  blaspheme  both 
heaven  and  hell  :'*  and  again,  **  Who  can  call  him  a  wise  inan, 
who  playelh  the  part  of  a  Foole  or  a  Yicef**  I  remember  to 
have  seen  a  stage  direction  for  the  Vice,  to  lay  about  him  lustily 
with  a  great  pole,  and  tumble  the  characters  one  over  the  other 
with  great  noise  and  riot,  **  for  dy sport  »ike."  Even  when 
regular  tragedies  and  comedies  were  introduced  upon  the  stage, 
we  may  trace  the  deeeudants  of  this  facetious  Iniquity  in  the 
clowns  and  the  fools  which  so  frequently  disgraced  them.  The 
great  master  of  human  nature,  in  compliance  with  the  false  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  admitted  this  motley  character 
into  the  most  serious  parts  of  one  of  his  best  tragedies.  The  pro- 
pensity to  laugh  at  the  expense  of  good  sense  and  propriety,  is 
well  ridiculed  in  the  "  Intermeane"  at  the  end  of  the  first  net  of 
the  Staple  of  Newes,  hy  Jonson,  and  again  in  the  Prcludiuni  to 
the  Careless  Shepherdess,  a  pastoral  tragi-coraeiTy  by  Thomas 
Goffe,  in  1650,  where  several  characters  arc  introduced  upon  the 
stage  as  spectators,  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  [lei*- 
fominnce.    One  of  them  says : 

Why,  I  would  h»ft  a  foal  in  every  kct, 

Be 't  cvmedy  or  tnf  ed;  :  I  'n  kugb'd 

Uatij  I  et'yi  ^vin,  to  ■««  whftt  inct* 

Tlte  rogue  will  ra*ke ,    Ob  t  it  doe«  oie  good 

To  ■•«  him  hotd  out  *■  cbio,  luiig  down  hu  him'i, 

And  tvirle  hiA  bewble.     Thene  u  nerc  ■  put 

Abosl  him  but  liivaki  jest*.     I  beird  a  fellow 

O&ce  0a  the  fltm^e,  rrj  doodle  dooillr>  daoe 

Beyond  compere  ;  1  'de  give  tb'  otber  iibillinc 

Tbi  ■«  him  tct  the  CbangUng  once  agnia. 

To  tbiB  another  character  replies, 

And  io  would  I  ;  hie  part  has  tiM  tlm  wit. 
For  none  tpetkcw,  carper  end  qaibbl<7e  beiidet  bLji : 
Td  ntbcr  eee  him  leap,  or  lau^h    or  ASr, 
Tata  bear  the  gra«£«t  ep^i-ch  in  til  tfie  p^  • 
1  never  »w  Kbeadi}   peeping  ibrOugh  the  lortaut. 
Bui  raviabiog  joy  entered  inn  mf  b«vt. 
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A  boy  then  comes  upon  the  Rtupre,  and  the  first  speuker  m- 
qiiirf^  for  the  Fool ;  but  being-  told  he  -m  not  to  {terfoTTn  tlint 
nigbt,  he  says — 

Well,  rinca  tb*pe  wilj  b«  new  b  fool  j"  tfa'^^dty, 
t  'II  hfkve  my  moory  Bgun  ;  ibe  comedy 
Will  be  u  tedicKu  to  me  u  k  leTmon. 


VTI,^_SECUIAH  PLAYS. 

Ilie  plays  mctitioried  in  the  preceding  pages,  aiiJ  especially 
the  miracles  and  mysteriesi,  differed  greatly  from  the  secular 
pinys  and  interludes  M'bich  were  acted  by  strolling  contpanies, 
composed  of  minstrels,  jug||flers,  tumblers,  dancers,  bourdourn 
or  jesters,  Rtn!  other  performers  properly  qualified  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  entertainment,  which  admitted  of  a  varietv 
of  exhibitions.  These  pastimes  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
eeclesiastiral  plays;  and  they  were  much  relished  not  only  by 
the  vulgar  part  of  the  people,  but  also  by  the  nobility*  The 
courts  of  tlie  king^  of  England,  and  the  castles  of  the  great 
earls  aiu!  barons,  were  crowded  with  the  performers  of  the 
secular  playst  where  they  were  well  received  and  handsome!  v 
rewiirdGii;'  vast  sums  of  money  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
these  secular  itinerants,  which  induced  the  monks  and  othe- 
ecclesiastics  to  turn  actoi^  themselres,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  public  bounty.  But  to  give  the  better  colouring 
to  tbeir  undertaking,  tliey  took  the  subjects  of  their  dialogues 
from  the  holy  writ,  and  performed  them  in  the  churches.  The 
secular  showmen,  however,  retained  their  popularity  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  tbeir  clerical  rivals,  who  diligently 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  disgrace,  by  bitterly  inveightng 
against  the  filth iness  ond  immorality  of  their  exhibitions.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  itinerant  players  sometimes  invadetl  the  province 
of  the  churchmen,  and  performed  their  raystcries^  or  others 
similar  to  them,  a*  we  find  from  a  petition  presented  to  Richard  II, 
by  I  he  scholars  of  Saint  Paul's  schoul,  wherein  complaint  is 
maile  against  the  secular  actors,  because  they  took  upon  then}, 
selves  to  act  plays  composed  from  the  scripture  history,  to  the 
gieal  prejudice  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  at  much  expen<<e 
to  prepare  such  performances  for  public  exhibition  at  the  festival 

I  i^e  laon  upon  (hlji  (ubjittt  in  \ht  fotlovring  ciiapter. 

*  By  writiDg  And  preaclmig  &gaiti»t  ibein.  A  iuimkit»h  author  of  thr  twelfth  century 
ttiyt  ol  ihem,  "  Etiam  iJli  <\fia  otMceiuct  partibus  corpfiria  oculis  oiddiuih  e«m  ingemnt 
turpiitiilioem,  qutuit  erubeKat  videre  vel  rynJctu,  &c."  Job,  ^rriburensu  d«  Nu^U 
Ciuinliiini,  lib.  i.  c»p.  viii.  p.  34. 
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of  Christmas,  1378.  But,  generally  Rpoaking,  tlie  secular  plays 
had  nothing  to  do  with  relifrKm;  aiid  \(  an  early  writer  of  our 
own  country,  John  of  Satisbury,  may  be  fully  credited,  but 
little  with  morality :  tlifiy  ronsisii'd  of  cuniic  tales,  dtalogupK, 
and  stories,  to  wliich  were  added  coarse  and  indecent  jests,  in- 
termixed with  inRtrumentnl  music,  singing-,  dancing,  tumbling, 
gesticulation,  and  mimicry,  to  excite  laughter,  without  the  least 
regard  to  decency ;  and  for  this  reason  the  clergy  were  prtt- 
bibtted  from  going  to  see  them.  In  1519  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
his  regulations  for  tlie  monastery  of  the  canons  regular  of  Saint 
Austin,  forbad  the  brethren  to  be  players,  or  mimics;  but  the 
prohibition  meant,  that  they  should  not  go  abroad  to  exercrw* 
those  talents  in  a  secular  or  mercenary  capacity,' 


VUT— INTERLUDES, 

The  inlerludes,  which,  I  presume,  formed  a  material  part  of 
the  performances  exhibited  by  the  secular  players,  were  cer- 
tainly of  a  jocular  nature,  consisting  probably  of  facetious  nr 
satirical  dialogues,  calculated  to  promote  mirth,  and  therefore 
they  are  censured  by  Matthew  Paris ^  as  "  vain  pastimes,"  $ome^ 
thing  of  this  kind  was  the  representation  made  before  king 
Henry  Vllf.  at  Greenwich,  in  15*28,  thus  related  by  Hall: 
**  Two  persons  plaied  a  dialogue,  the  effect  whereof  was,  whether 
riches  were  better  than  love;  and,  when  they  could  not  agree 
upon  o  conclurtiun,  each  called  in  thre  knightes  all  armed ;  ihre 
of  them  woulde  have  entered  the  gale  of  the  archt-  in  the  middle 
of  the  chaiubre,  and  the  other  thre  resisted  ;  and  sodenly  be- 
Iweene  tlie  six  knightes,  out  of  the  arche  fell  downe  a  bar  all  gdte, 
at  the  which  bar  the  six  knis^htes  fought  a  fair  battaif,  and  then 
they  departed,  and  so  went  out  of  the  place;  then  cnme  in  an 
olde  man  with  a  silver  herd,  and  he  concluded  that  love  atitl 
riches  bothe  he  necessarie  for  princes,  thnt  is  to  say,  by  love  (o 
be  obeyed  and  served,  and  with  riches  to  rewarde  his  luvers  and 
frendes ;  and  with  this  conclusion  the  dialogue  ended."  We 
hereby  find,  that  these  dialogues  were  not  only  a  part  of  the 
entertainment,  but  also  ingeniously  made  the  vebich's  ftir  the 
introduction  of  other  sports.  Sometimes  they  were  «f  a  sati- 
rical nature;  and,  when  occasion  required,  they  took  another 
turn,  aitd  became  the  agents  of  flattery  and  adulation :    both 


'  iJogdale'*  ftlotiitt.  vot.  iu  |t.  56fW 


*  Vite  AbtwtuiD,  p.& 
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tliest  purposes  were  answered  by  the  following-  dlulogue,  Uken 
from  the  author  just  now  quoted :  **  On  Soiidny  at  night  the 
fiAeenih  of  June,  1523,  in  the  great  halle  at  Wyndsore,"  the 
emperor  Maximilian  and  Henry  VIIL  being  present^  "  was  a 
disgiiiatyug  or  play  ;  the  effect  of  it  was,  that  there  was  a  proud 
horse  which  would  nut  be  tamed  nor  bridled  ;  but  Amitie  sent 
Prudence  and  Policie  which  tamed  him,  and  Force  and  Puis- 
nanca  brideled  hinu  Thb  horse  was  meant  by  the  Frenche 
kyngj  and  Amitie  by  the  kynge  of  England,  and  the  emperor 
and  the  other  persons  were  their  counsall  and  power," 

IX.— DEFINITION  OF  TRAGEDIES  IN  CHAUCERS  TIME. 

Conipdies  were  not  known,  nor  tragedies  accordiog  to  the 
inotlerii  acceptation  of  the  word  in  Chancers  time;  for  what 
he  calls  traocdies,  are  simply  tales  of  pt^rsons  who  bare  fafleu 
from  a  state  of  prosperity,  or  worldly  grandeur,  to  great  ad. 
fcrsity ;  as  he  himself  telU  us  iit  the  following  lines; 

Trttgi>dy  it- to  trl  ■  ceitnyne  ttoty. 

An  oJde  bdkefl  muken  memary, 

Of  lb  em  iLnt  itode  in  gnat  proapehte, 

Aod  Us  fallen  out  of  Lje  degre 

Ibta  iiiLBpry    nnd  taied  wretchedly.' 


X.— PLAYS  PERFORMED  IX  CHURCHES. 
The  ecclesiastical  plays,  as  we  observed  before,  were  usually 
perfunned  in  churches,  or  chapels,  upon  temporary  scafToId^ 
erected  for  that  purpose;  and  sometimes,  when  a  i^uthcient 
number  of  clerical  actors  were  not  to  be  procured,  the  church- 
wardens and  chief  parishioners  caused  the  plays  to  be  acted  by 
the  secular  players,  iti  order  to  collect  money  for  the  defraying 
of  the  church  expenses;  and  in  many  instauces  they  borrowed 
the  theatrical  apparel  from  other  parishes  when  they  had  none 
of  their  own.  The  acting  of  plays  in  churches  was  much  de- 
claimed againiiit  by  the  religious  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  Bontier,  bishop  of  London,  in  1542,  the  thirty-pthird 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
clergy  of  bis  diocese,  prohibiting  all  manuer  of  common  plays, 
game«,  or  interludes,  to  be  played,  set  tbrth,  or  dedared^  wiih- 
ia  their  churcbejs  or  chapeU. 

<  Or  ndier  we  aLould  lay,  th«  FrocU  kiu^  wu  meaiu  hy  the  Lotm.  &c. 
*  Prolugue  Co  iLn  Maak'n  I'alr,  wbtcb  coniusUof  Mreatceo  abort  ftIOli#*  or  tnge 
d>Mj  uT  wbiclij  bv  celii  ua^  U«  hmd  tm  Luudred  uk  hta  ceil* 
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JtT.— CORNISH  MIBACLE  FLAYS. 
Ift  Connrall  the  miracle  plays  were  differently  reprcsenled : 
ihey  were  not  performed  in  the  churches,  nor  tinder  any  kind 
of  cover,  Lut  iii  the  open  air,  as  we  learn  from  Carew,.who«e 
words  upon  this  mibject  are  as  follow  :  **  The  gufiry-niiracle»  in 
English^  a  miracle  play,  h  a  kind  of  interlude  ronipiled  in 
Cornififa  out  of  some  scripture  history,  with  that  gro«sness 
which  accompanied  the  Romanes  vet  us  corned  ia.  For  repre- 
senting' it,  they  raise  an  earthen  amphitheatre  in  some  open  fiehf, 
liaring"  the  diameter  of  hin  encttned  plain  some  forty  or  filiy 
feet.  The  country  people  flock  from  all  sides  many  miles  of, 
to  hear  and  see  it,  for  they  have  therein  devils  and  devices  to 
delight  as  well  the  eye  as  the  eare.  The  players  conne  not 
their  parts  without  hooke,  but  are  prompted  by  one  called  the 
ordinary,  who  followeth  at  their  backs  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  and  telleth  them  what  to  say."  '  In  the  Harleian  Library 
is  pretservcd  a  miracle  play  of  this  kind  in  the  Cornish  language, 
written  by  William  Gordo u,  A.  D.  IGll^  accompanied  with  an 
English  translation  by  John  Keyg'wyu,  A.  D.  ItidS.  It  be^^ins 
with  the  creation  and  ends  with  Noah's  flood.  Noah  himself 
concludes  the  play,  with  an  address  to  the  spectators,  desiring 
them  to  **  come  to-morrow  betimes"  to  see  another  play  on  the 
redemption  of  man ;  and  then  speaking  to  the  musicians,  says, 
**  Musicians,  play  to  us,  that  we  may  dance  together  as  is  the 
manner  of  the  sport,^^  Sucb  a  ridiculous  jumble  of  religion 
and  buffoonery  might  well  excite  the  indignation  of  sertous 
people.  This  species  of  amusement  continued  to  be  exhibited 
in  Cornwall  long  after  the  abolition  of  the  miracles  and  moralities 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  establishment 
of  regular  plays  had  taken  plaee*^ 

'  3ur*«y  of  Com  wall,  Lond,  iSOi,  p.  71. 

*  [Uu  proprr  to  oUorr^,  UiH  the  Hivteifea  iiiuuacrif>t  of  die  "  Gtuiry-MLrftclp," 
Trkm4  to  by  Air.  Stnilt,  «Dtitted  "Tbe  Crtatian  of  the  Warldj  iritb  Nwh's  Flood, 
writteti  b  CorDiali  bv  Williun  JoTdw,  with  sa  EdcUiIi  CTanflatioB  by  John  KeiKwib^"' 
l)u  kweti  turefolly  eij[*d  by  Davies  Gilbert  Em\,  M.V.  F.R^,  l".S,A.  he.  and  printeti 
by  Mr.  J.  B-  ^kboU  in  fiue  Tolume  Bto.  1817.  Mr.  Dovien  Gilbert,  wbo,  *u*j«queat 
tj  til  at  work  wu  «lei,-lcd  yiteideai  of  (.be  Royol  Society  <  b)u)  preTJou«ly  edited  nod 
^irrD  to  tlie  public  ■  rcrnarkabltj  Corniab  poem  called  '•  Mount  CalTuy,'*  al«o  truus- 
Uted  by  John  Keigwin,  wLiti  a  ttntnotr  of  KfigwiD,  aad  tom«  pajticuUrv  of  bif 
(na'itf,  by  Nkbolu  tlarrw  NKolaa,  csrq,  F.S.A,  Tkrce  two  rolumet.  «nd  aootber 
DD  "  Aacieui  Cbristiniu  C»rc;lit,  with  the  luae*  to  wfaicb  tbcy  were  formerly  iuag  in 
tfa«  West  of  Kiiglaud, '  alio  by  Mr.  Gdb«rt,  w«  itig^bl^  «tlafebl«  adfUttoa*  to  our 
inctrial  and  dr&Ducic  ucbmloiiift.  Tbeut«  oTtht  cuola  tre  Mpecully  cuiiotu  ;  ind 
ttw  preface  to  Ibein  ciH)tau»  Mrtonntit  of  n  v^nifiMl  pJmy  eibibidng  ih«  promiM  of 
Su  G(rai^«  g? er  •  UiticwwtBB  adreiwy,  ajui  uf  a  tuAOC  fvcf  whkb  uiually  foUowedi 
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XII.— CHARACTEIl  OK  TH£  OLD  ITINERANT  PLAYE  iS. 
Hie  itinerant  playem  oficii  cxiiibitcO  their  pcrfuriimiices  upon 
teiiipomry  scaflblds  as  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza[>etll.  A 
writer  of  that  time,  who  is  very  §evere  against  tl)em»  >iayB, 
*'They  are  called  histrion<?s,  or  rather  histrices,  which  play,  upon 
sca0blds  and  8tage§}  entcrludes  and  comedies ;  **  he  then  launches 
out  most  furiously,  calling  them  '* jugglers,  scoffers,  j^jeten^ 
and  playei^/'  and  ranks  them  with  the  lowest  and  most  vicious 
of  mankind,^ 

XllL— COURT  PLAYS. 

There  was  another  species  of  entertainment  which  ditferetl 
materially  from  any  of  the  pastimes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pagetft  I  mean  the  ludi,  or  playi^  exhlhited  at  court  in  tbe 
Christmas  holidays:  we  trace  tbem  as  far  back  as  tbe  reign  of 
Edward  III,  The  preparations  made  for  them  at  that  time  are 
mentioned  without  the  least  iudicatioit  of  novelty,  which  admits 
of  the  supposition  that  they  were  e»till  more  ancient.  From  the 
numeration  of  the  dretises  appropriated  in  1348  to  one  of  these 
plays,  which  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  disguise  men  ts,  they 
seem  to  have  merited  rather  the  denomination  of  mummeries 
than  of  theatrical  divertieements.^  Tbe  king  then  kept  his 
Christmas  at  his  cfutle  at  Guildford  ;  tbe  dresses  are  said  to  be 
ad  faciendum  ludos  domini  regis,  and  consisted  of  eighty  tunics 
of  buckram  of  various  colours;  forty-two  visors  of  different 
6imilitude«f  namely,  fourteen  of  face«  of  women,  fourteen  of  faces 
of  men,  and  fourteen  heads  of  angels  made  with  silver;  twenty- 
eight  crests ;  fourteen  mantles  embroidered  with  beads  of 
dragons;  fourteen  white  tunics  wrought  with  the  heads  and 
wings  of  peacocks ;  fourteen  with  the  heads  of  swans  with 
wings;  fourteen  tunics  painted  with  the  eyes  of  peacocks;  four- 
teen  tunics  of  English  linen  painted  ;  and  fourteen  other  tunics 
embroidered  with  stars  of  go)d.^  How  far  these  plays  were  en* 
livened  by  dialogues,  or  interlocutory  eloquence  is  not  known ; 
but  probably  thiey  partook  more  of  the  feats  of  pantomime  than 
of  colloquial  excellency,  and  were  better  calculated  to  amuse 
the  sight  than  to  mtitruct  the  mind« 

The  magnificent  pageants  and  disguisingB  frequently  exhibited 

■  A  trestiM  ■guuit  dicia^,  daactng*  tmui  pla^,  or  iiit£rlu<1e»,  he,  by  Jelio  NtiitK 
bnwke. 
'  Wvdfobe  roU  of  EdwuJ  Ul. 
•  Wium'i  Hut.  Eog-  Pwtr  v«l.  i.  ^  £S8. 
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at  c^urt  in  ihe  succeeding  times,  and  especialljir  in  tlie  reign  of 
Heury  VII 1,,  no  duubt  originated  from  tbe  ludi  abore  men- 
Liotied.  Tbese  mummeries,  as  a  modern  writer  justly  obserrts, 
wfre  destitute  of  character  and  liumour,  tlieir  chief  aim  being* 
to  eiurprtiie  the  spectators  **■  by  the  ridiculous  and  exa^erated 
oddity  of  the  visors>  and  by  the  sing-ularity  and  splendour  of 
the  dresses ;  every  thing  waj*  out  of  nature  and  propriety. 
Frequently  the  masque  was  attended  with  an  exhibition  of 
gorgeous  machinery,  resembling  the  wonders  of  a  modern  pan-* 
torn  i  me."  ' 

Tlie  reader  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  appearance  the 
actors  tnside  upon  these  occasionH,  from  the  following; 


47.  UvwMfcM. — XiW  Camtobv. 


These,  and  the  olhsr  figures  in  the  9uti joined  engraving,  are 
taken  from  a  beautiful  matiui^cript  lu  the  Bodleian  Library, 
written  and  illuminated  in  the  n-ign  of  Edward  11 1.^ 
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48.  Mimnxiie^XIV.  CrsTVRT. 

The  performs  nee  seems  to  hare  consisted  chiefly  in  dancing, 
aiid  tbe  tnutntuers  are  usually  attended  by  the  minstrels  playing 
upon  diflVrent  kinds  of  musical  instruments. 

fimncm.  tqf.  iii.  p.  i56.     See  >lio  Dr.  Henr^,  Hi»C.  Brit,  toh  vL  book  ri,  cliiip,  7, 
Kd.  9d4>.    lliii  MB,  wu  comjilflied  in  t^«  y«Kr  IMS. 
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Matij  of  tbese  stately  shows  are  described  at  length  by  Hall 

and  Holinshed  ;  and,  as  some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  thoec 

authors  near  at  hand,  1  will  subjoin  the  account  of  two  of  them 

m  Hall's  own  words.  In  ibe  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

,bis  majesty  kept  hie  ChriBtmaM  at  Greenwich  ;  and,  **  according' 

olde  custorae,"  on  twelfth  nightf*  ''  there  «ime,'*  says  the  his* 
torjan,  "  into  the  greate  hall,  a  mount  called  the  riche  mount. 
This  mount  was  set  full  of  riche  flowers  of  silke,  and  especially 
of  brome'  slippes  full  of  poddes,  the  branches  were  grene  sattin, 
and  the  flowers  flat  gold  of  damaske  which  sig-nifled  Plantage^ 
net;  on  the  top  Btood  a  goodly  bekon^  giving  light,  rounde 
aboTe  the  bekon  sat  the  king  and  6ve  other  al  in  coates  and 
cappes  of  right  crimosin  velvet,  embroudered  with  flat  gold  of 
damaske,  their  coates  set  full  of  spangelles  of  gold;  and  foure 
woodhoUKCs  drew  the  mount  *titl  it  came  before  the  queen,  and 
then  the  kytig  and  his  compaigne  discended  and  daunced;  then 
suddaitily  the  mount  opened,  and  out  came  six  ladi^  all  in 
crimosin  satin  and  plunkct,  embroudered  with  golde  and  perle, 
with  Frenche  hoodes  on  tlieir  heddes,  and  they  daunccd  alone. 
Then  the  lordes  of  the  mount  tooke  the  ladies  and  dauuced 
together,  and  the  ladies  reentered,  and  the  mount  closed,  ^nd 
so  was  conveyed  out  of  the  hall."*  The  wood  houses,  in  the 
preceding  <}uotatioQf  or  wodchouses,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,,  were  wild  or  savage  men  ;  and  in  this  instance,  men 
dressed  up  with  skins,  or  rugs  resembling  skins,  so  as  to  appear 
like  savages.  These  pageants  were  frequently  moveable  and 
drawn  upon  wheels.  In  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Arthur, 
prince  of  Wales,  with  Catherine  of  Spain,,  there  were  three 
pageants  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  succeeded  each 
odier,  and  were  all  of  them  drawn  upon  wheels:  the  first  wais 
a  castle  with  ladies;  the  second  a  ship  in  full  sail,  that  catit 
anchor  near  the  castle ;  and  the  third  a  mountain  with  several 
armed  knights  upon  it,  who  stormed  the  castle,  and  obliged  the 
ladies  to  surrender.  The  show  ended  in  a  dance,  and  the  page- 
antry disappeared." 


1  XlV^PLAY  IN  HONOUR  OP  THE  PBIHCES9  MARY. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  in  honour  of  faia 
sister  the  princess  Mary**  marriage  with  the  king  of  France," 


'  VitB  Hen.  Vin.  fol.  59.  •  Broom. 

*  HiJr*  Llnwo,    Vita  Hen.  VTIL  fol.  S. 

*  Octolwr  tbt)  elgbtbk 


■  Bebcoti. 

•  Hiul.  MS.  69,  p.  31 
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ih^re  was  cxFtibiteJ  in  the  great  liall  at  Grceiiwirh,  **  a  n>ck 
ful  of  rI  maner  of  stones  very  nrtificially  made,  and  on  the  top 
Rtood  fire  trees:  the  finf;t  was  rd  olive  tree,  on  which  hanged 
a  fihietd  of  the  armc»  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  the  second  wais  a 
pyne  aple  tree/  with  the  arms  of  the  emperor;  the  third  was 
a  roayer»'  with  the  amies  of  England  ;  the  fourth  a  braunche  of 
lylies,  bearhi^  the  armes  of  France;  and  the  fifth  a  pomegranel 
tree,  bearing  the  ariues  of  Spayn ;  in  token  that  all  these  five 
potentates  were  joined  together  in  one  league  against  the  enemies 
of  Christe's  faytfa ;  in  and  upon  the  middes  of  the  rock  satte  a 
fayre  lady,  rtchely  appareyled,  with  a  dolphin  in  her  lap.  In 
this  Tock  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  appareled,  in  crimosyn 
«attyn,  covered  over  with  floures  of  purple  satyn,  enibroudered 
with  wretheg  of  gold  knit  together  with  golden  laces,  and  on 
every  floure  a  hart  of  gold  moving.  The  ladies'  tyer^  was  after 
the  fashion  of  Inde,  with  kerchiefes  of  pleasaunce^  hached' 
with  fynegold,  and  set  with  letters  of  Grecke  in  gold  of  bullion, 
and  the  edges  of  their  kerchiefes  were  gurui<^hed  with  hangings 
perle.  These  gentlemen  and  ladyes  sate  on  the  neytfaer  part  of 
the  rock,  and  out  of  a  '^ave  in  the  same  rock  came  ten  knightes 
armed  at  all  poyntes.aud  &ughte  together  a  fayre  tournny.  And 
when  they  were  severed  and  departed,  (he  disguysers  dissended 
from  the  rock  and  dauuced  a  great  Kpace,  and  sodeyuly  the  rock 
moved  and  receaved  the  disgnyfiers  and  iniediately  closed  agayti. 
Then  entred  a  person  called  report,  appareled  in  crymosyn  satitin 
full  of  tongues,  sitting  on  a  flying  horse  with  wynges  and  feele 
of  gold  called  Pegasus;  this  person  in  Frenche  declared  the 
meaning  of  the  rocks,  the  trees,  and  the  tourney."* 

XV'.— PLAY  Of  HOCK  TUESDAY, 
AjDong  the  pastiincs  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  queen 
Elizabeth  during  her  stay  at  Kenelworth  Castle^  Warwickshire, 
was  a  kind  of  histurlcal  play,  or  old  storial  show,  performed  by 
certain  persoOB  who  came  for  that  purpose  from  Coventry.  It 
wajs  also  called  the  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock-Tuesday,  but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ludus  do  Corpus  Christi,  or 
Coventry  Mystery,  mentioned  before,  to  which  it  did  not  bear 
tlie  least  analogy.  The  subject  of  the  Hock-Tues<lay  show 
was   the  massacre  of  the   Danes,   a  memorable  vv*itd  in  lUe 

»  Pjne  »pplB.  "  A  r0H  tn!«.  »  Head  dnu. 

*  Plewfcuncu  wu  «  ene  tluu  tpnae*  at  £«iue,  whkli  wu  tuiped  wiUi  lo'ii. 

•  li»l!,  «t  lup  fol.  59,  *  • 
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Eng-lisb  history,  ou  St.  Brice's  iiig!it^  NoFember  13,  1002, 
which  was  expressed  **  in  action  and  hi  rLimes."  It  is  Batil  to 
have  been  aiiiiuatly  acted  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  according 
to  ancient  custom ;  but  that  it  wivs  suppressed  8<oon  after  the  re- 
(bnnation,  at  the  iustance  of  some  of  their  preachers,  whose 
^ood  intention  the  towns-people  did  not  deny,  but  cninplaiiied 
of  their  iseverity;  urging  in  behalf  of  the  show,  that  it  was 
"  without  iti  exaicnple  of  niauners,  papktry,  or  any  superstition."  ' 
The  rbiuies  originsilly  belonging  to  the  play,  1  presume,  wer« 
oiiiitteil  upon  the  abovementioned  occasion;^  for  it  appears  to 
iiave  been  performed  without  any  recitation  in  mere  dumb  show, 
and  consisted  of  but  tiktrmisbes  and  furious  encounters  between 
tlie  Etiglish  and  the  Danish  forces:  first  by  the  launce  knights 
ou  horseback,  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  who  being  many 
of  them  dismounted  fought  with  swords  and  targets.  Then  fol- 
lowed two  "host  of  foot  men,"  oue  after  ihe  other,  first  marching 
ill  ranks,  tlien,  turning  about  in  a  warlike  manner,  they  changed 
tlieir  form  from  ranks  iuto  squadrons,  then  into  triangles,  then  into 
rings^  and  then  '^  winding  out  again  they  joined  in  battle;  twice 
I  be  Danes  had  t}ie  better,  but  at  the  last  conflict  they  were  beaten 
down,  overcome,  and  ntany  of  ibem  led  captive  for  triumph  by 
our  English  women."  Her  majesty  was  much  pleased  with  this 
performance,  **  whereat,**  says  my  author,  "  she  laughed  well,'* 
and  fewairded  the  actors  with  two  bucks,  and  five  marks  in 
fuoney ;  and  with  this  munificence  they  were  bigbiy  satisfied.^ 


h 


XVI.— DECLINE  OF  SECULAR  PI^YS. 
The  secular  plays,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  a  medley  6. 
different  performances,  calculated  chiefly  to  promote  mirlh 
without  any  view  to  iustrurtton  ;  but  Bot>n  after  the  production 
of  regular  plays,  when  proper  theatres  were  established,  the 
motley  exhibitions  of  the  strolling  actors  were  only  relished  by 
the  vulgar  I  the  law  set  her  face  against  (beni,  the  performers 
were  stigmatised  with  tlie  nam^  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
all  access  was  denied  tht-m  at  the  houses  of  the  oputcut.  They 
depended  of  course  upon  the  precarious  support  denized  from 
the  favours  of  the  lower  chisscs  of  the  people,  which  was  not 

I  LrRflcltain't  accomt  of  Uia  •portii  *l  Keaelwordi  CuUoi  b  NicboU'a  I*tag;»Hea  of 
queen  Elinbetb,  t^nl.i.  p.it. 

*  Owiii^  Va  tbn-  ducontiiiuuire  of  tlie  pUy  they  isi^hl  Lat«  bean  lout,  uid  proltfeblv 
die  time  did  not  p«natt  tbetn  ta  bv  whttea  *Qew,     Reliq.  Aoc.  Poeu  tqI,  i.  p,  142. 

*  Lvieliftm   Dt  puprft,  p.  )e4* 
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suflicient  to  enable  tliem  to  appear  "th  their  former  credit  j 
their  companies  were  necessarily  divided, and  tlieir  perfunnances 
became  less  worthy  of  notice,  every  one  of  ihein  endeavouring" 
to  shift  for  himself  in  the  host  manner  that  he  could;  or  a  few 
of  them  uniting   their  abilities  as  occasion   might  serrc,  ex- 
hibited at  wakes  and  fairs,  and  llt'ed  upon  the  contributions  of 
rustics  and  children.  The  tmgitour  now  became  a  mere  juggler, 
and   played  a  few   paltry   tricks  occasionally,  assisted    by  the 
bourdour,  or  jester,  transformed  into  a  modern  jack-ptidding. 
h  is  highly  probable,  that  necessity  suggested  to  bim  the  idea  of 
supplying  the  place  of  his  human  confederates  by  automaton 
figures  maije  of  wood,  which,  by  means  of  wires  properly  at- 
tached to  tbem,  were  moved  about,  and  perfonned  many  of  the 
actions  peculiar  to  mankind;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  speeches 
made  for  tliem  behind   the   scenery,    produced   that  species  of 
drama  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  a  droll,  or 
A  puppet-play;  wherein  a  facetious  performer,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Punchinello,   supplied  the  place  of  the  Vice,  or 
mirth*maker,  a  favourite  character  in  the  moralities.     In  modem 
days  this  celebrated  actor^  who  has  something   to  say  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  auditory,  is  called  (dain  Punch.      In  the 
moralities,  the  Devil  itsually  carried  away  the  Iniquity,  or  Evil, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  drama;'  and,  in  compliance  with   the 
old  custom,  Punch,  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  Iniquity,  h 
constantly  taken  from  the  stage  by  tlie  Devil  at  the  end  of  the 
puppet-show.     Ben  Jonson,  by  way  of  burlesque,  in  the  comedy 
entitled  '♦The  Devil  i^  an  Asjw,"  reveises  the  ancient  usage,  and 
makes  the  Iniquity  run  away  with  the  Fieud»  saying — 

Tlie  Dire  1 1  wu  1^'cmt  to  carry  nway  the  Erill, 

But  new  ttie  EtiII  oat-caniei  the  DUcti^—Act  v.  treue  & 

Tlie  first  appearance  of  a  company  of  wooden  actors  excitetl, 
no  doubt,  the  admiration  of  the  populace,  and  the  norelty  of  such 
an  exhibition  was  probably  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the 
mvenlor.  1  cannot  pretendtodeteniiine  the  lime  that  puppet-plays 
were  first  exhibited  in  England.  I  rather  think  this  species  of  eD- 
tertainment  originated  upon  the  continent.  Cervantes  has  matle 
Don  Quixote  a  spectator  at  a  puppet'^show,  and  the  knight's 
behaviour  upon  this  occasion  is  described  with  great  hutuor. 
The  puppets  were  originally  called  motions:  we  find  them 
mentioned  in  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  which  is  supposed   to 

■  B«a  tcU  vi.  p,  153* 
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have  been  written  in  1517?  And  there  the  master  of  the  puppet- 
show  g^eins  to  have  been  considered  as  no  better  than  an  idle 
rngrant.  One  of  the  characters  ^ajSi  be  will  go  "  and  travel 
with  young  Goose,  the  niotion-man,  for  a  puppet-player." 

XVIL— ORIGIN  OF  PUPPET-PLAYS. 
Previous  to  fhe  invention  of  puppets,  or  mlher  to  the  incor- 
porating of  them  into  companies,  there  were  automatont  tbat 
performed  variety  of  motions.  The  famous  rood,  or  cnicifiiL, 
at  Boxley  in  Kent,  described  by  Lanibarde,  was  a  figure  of 
fhis  kiiiil,  which  moved  its  eyes,  and  turned  its  head  whenever 
the  monkish  intmcle  workers  required  its  assistance.  The  jack 
of  the  clock-house,  often  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  also  an  automaton,  that  either  struck  the 
houi^  upon  the  bell  in  their  proper  rotation,  or  signified  by  iti 
gesture^!  thnt  the  clock  was  about  to  i^trike.  In  a  humorous 
pamphlet  called  Lan  thorn  and  Candle,  or  the  Bell  man  *e  Second 
Walk,  published  at  London,  1605,  it  is  said,  **  The  Jacke  of 
the  Clocktwhonse  goes  upon  screws,  and  his  office  is  to  do 
nothing  but  strike;"  and  in  an  old  play  RliU  more  early,  **  He 
shakes  his  heade  and  tbrous  his  arms  about  like  the  Jacke  of 
the  CIocke»house."  The  name  of  Jack  of  the  Clock«house  wa« 
also  given  to  a  certain  description  of  thieves*  From  these 
ftocures,  ]  doubt  not»  originated  the  more  modem  heroes  of  the 
puppet-ehow. 

XVIII— NATURE  OP  FERFOHM^NCES  BY  PUPPETS. 

The  puppet-shows  usually  made  their  appearance  at  great 
fatrs,  and  especially  at  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  loetropoUs; 
they  still '  continue  to  be  exhibited  in  Stnithfield  at  Bar* 
tholomew-tide,  though  with  very  little  traces  of  their  former 
greatne^ ;  indeed,  of  late  years,  they  have  become  unpopular, 
and  are  frequented  only  by  children.  It  is,  howei^er,  certain, 
that  the  puppet'^shows  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  rivalled  in  some  degree 
the  more  pompous  exhibitions  of  the  larger  theatres.*  Powel, 
a  famous  puppet^how  man,  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  early 
papers  of  the  Spectator,^  and  his  performances  are  humorously 
contrasted  with  those  of  (be  Opera  House.     At  the  same  time 
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there  was  another  motion-maixtor,  who  also  appears  to  have  been 
of  H&niB  celpbrity,  named  Crawfey;  I  have  before  me  two  bilU 
*>f  bis  exhibition,  one  for  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  the  other  fr«r 
Southwark  Fair.  These  are  preserved  in  a  miscellaneous  rol- 
Fectioti  of  advertisements  and  title-pag-cs  among"  the  Harteiati 
MSS,'  ITie  first  of  these  bills  runs  ihus:  "At  Crawley'g 
Booth,  over  against  the  Crown  Tavern  in  8mithlield.  diinng^ 
the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  will  be  presented  a  little  opero^ 
called  the  Old  Creation  of  the  World,  yet  newly  revived;  with 
the  addition  of  Noah's  Flood ;  also  several  fountains  pl^yin^ 
water  during  the  time  of  the  play. — The  last  scene  does  present 
Noah  and  his  family  coming;  out  of  the  Ark,  with  all  the  beasts 
two  and  two,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  seen  in  a  prospect 
sitting  upon  trees;  likewise  over  the  ark  is  seen  the  Sun  rising^ 
in  a  most  glorious  manner:  moreover,  n  multitude  of  Angel« 
will  be  seen  in  a  double  rank,  which  pres^ents  a  double  prospect, 
one  for  the  sun,  the  other  for  a  palace,  where  will  be  seen  six 
Angels  ringing  of  bells. — ^LikeM'ise  Machines  descend  from 
above,  double  and  treble,  with  Dives  rising  out  of  Hell,  and 
Lazarus  seen  in  Abraham's  bosom,  besides  several  iigtires 
dancing  jigg^,  sarabands,  and  country  dances,  to  the  admira. 
tion  of  the  spectators;  with  the  merry  conceits  of  scguire  Pnncli 
and  sir  John  Spendall."  This  curious  medley  was,  we  are 
toTd,  "  completed  by  an  Entertainment  of  singing,  and  dancing^ 
with  several  naked  swords,  pcrfonued  by  a  Child  of  eight 
years  of  age,"  In  the  second  bill,  we  find  the  addition  of] 
"  the  Ball  of  little  Dogs  ;"  it  is  also  added,  that  these  eelebrate<l 
performers  had  danced  before  the  queen  (Anne)  and  most  of 
the  quality  of  England,  and  amazed  every  body. 


XIX^GIANTS  AND  OTHER  PUPPET  CHARACTERS. 

The  subjects  of  the  puppet-dramas  were  formerly  taken  from, 
some  well  known  and  popular  stones,  with  the  introduction  of  | 
knights  and  giants  j  hence  the  following  speech  in  the  llu. 
morons  Lovers,  a  comedy,  printed  in  Ifil?:  **  They  bad  like  to 
have  frighted  me  with  a  man  dressed  up  like  a  gyant  in  a 
puppet-*how."  In  my  memory,  these  shows  consisted  of  a 
wTetched  tl (splay  of  wooden  figures,  barbarously  formed  and 
decorated,  without  the  least  degree  of  taste  or  propriety  ;  the 
wir^i  that  communicated  the  motion  to  them  appeared  at  the  tops 
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of  their  heads,  and  the  manner  in  which  thry  were  made  to  move, 
evinced  the  itpiorance  and  inattention  of  the  managers ;  the 
dialogues  were  mere  jnmbles  of  absurdity  and  nonsense,  mtetm 
mixed  with  low  immoral  discoiir*!€S  passing  between  Puneh 
and  the  fiddler,  for  tlie  orchestra  rarely  admitted  of  more  than 
one  minstrel  j  and  these  fiashes  of  merriment  were  made  offen- 
sive to  decency  by  the  actions  of  the  puppet.  In  the  reign 
of  Jarnc^  II.  there  was  a  noted  merry-andrew  named  Philips ; 
"  This  man,"  says  Granger,  "  was  «oine  time  fiddler  to  a  pup- 
pet-show ;  in  which  capacity  he  held  many  a  dialogue  with 
Punch,  in  much  the  same  strain  aa  he  did  afterwards  with  the 
mountebank  doctor,  his  master  upon  the  stage.  I'his  zany, 
being  regularly  educated,  had  confessedly  the  advantage  of  his 
brethren,**' 


XX^PUPPET-PLAYS  SUPPRESSED  BV  PANTOMIMES. 

The  introduction,  or  rather  the  revival  of  pantomimes,  which 
indeed  have  long  disgraced  the  superior  theatres,  proved  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  puppet-show  men;  in  fact,  all  the  al»- 
surdilies  of  the  puppet^how,  except  the  discourses,  are  retained 
in  the  pantomimes,  the  diflTerence  consisting  prinetpally  in  the 
substitution  of  living  puppets  for  wooden  ones ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  though  nothmg  he  added  to  the  rationality  of  the 
performances,  great  pains  is  taken  to  supply  the  defect,  by 
i^cinatingthe  eyes  and  the  ears;  and  certainly  the  brilliancy  of 
the  dresses  and  scenery,  the  skilful  management  of  the  ma^ 
chinery,  and  the  excellence  of  the  music,  in  the  pantomimes, 
are  great  improvemewls  upon  the  humble  attempts  of  the  vagrant 
motion-master 

XXI,— THE  MODERN  PUPPET-SHOW  MAN. 

In  the  present  day,  the  puppet-show  man  travels  about  the 
streets  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  carries  his  motions, 
with  the  theatre  itself,  upon  his  back !  The  exhibition  takes 
place  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  precarious  income  of  the  miserable 
itinerant  depends  entirely  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
spectatoTS,  which,  as  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  s^^uuie 
appearance  he  uiuatly  makes,  is  very  trifling, 

A  few  years  back,^  a  puppct-^how  was  exhibited  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  with  the  Italian  title  Fantoccini,  which  greatly 
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attracted  tlie  notice  of  the  public^  and  was  spoken  of  as  an 
extraordinary  performance;  it  was,  however,  no  more  than  a 
puppet-show,  fvith  the  motions  constructed  upon  better  prin^ 
tiples,  drees* d  with  more  elegance*  and  managed  with  gTeater 
art,  than  tbey  had  formerly  been. 


XXir^MOVlNG  PICTURES. 

Another  species  of  scenic  exhibition  with  raovirig  fig-ures, 
bearing  some  distant  analog'y  to  the  puppets,  appeared  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  Such  a  show  is  thus 
described  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  by  the  manager  of  a 
show  exhibited  at  the  great  house  n  the  Strand,  over  against 
the  Globe  Tavern*  near  Hungerford  Market  j  the  best  places  at 
one  shilling,  and  the  others  at  sixpence  each :  **  To  be  seen, 
the  greatest  Piece  of  Curiosity  that  ever  arrived  in  England, 
being  made  by  a  famous  engineer  from  the  camp  before  Lisle, 
who,  with  great  labour  and  industry,  has  collected  into  a 
moving  picture  the  following  figures:  firsts  it  doth  represent 
the  confederate  camp,  and  the  army  lying  intrenched  before 
the  town ;  secondly,  the  convoys  and  the  mules  with  prince 
Eug«ne's  baggage;  thirdly,  the  English  forces  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  likewise^  several  vessels,  laden  with 
provisions  for  the  army,  which  are  so  artificially  done  as  to 
seem  to  drive  the  water  before  them.  The  city  and  the  citadel 
are  very  fine,  with  all  its  outworks,  ravelins,  hornworks,  conn*^ 
ter-ecarps^  balf.moons,  and  palisados;  (he  French  horse 
marching  out  at  one  gate,  and  the  confederate  army  marching 
in  at  the  other;  tlic  prince's  travelling  coach  with  two  generals 
in  it,  one  saluting  the  company  as  it  passes  by ;  then  a  trumpeter 
sounds  a  call  as  he  rides,  at  the  noise  whereof  a  sleeping 
centinel  starts,  and  lifts  up  his  head,  but,  not  being  espied, 
lies  down  to  sleep  again;  besides  abundance  more  admirable 
curiosities  too  tedious  to  be  inserted  here/*  He  then  modestly 
adds,  "  In  short  the  whole  piece  is  so  contrived  by  art, 
that  il  seems  to  be  life  and  nature."  These  figures,  I  presume, 
were  flat  painted  images  moving  upon  a  flat  surface,  like  those 
frequently  seen  upon  the  tops  of  clocks,  where  a  carpenter's 
shop,  or  a  stone-mason's  yard,  are  by  no  means  unusually  r«w 
presented.  A  juggler  named  Flockton,  some  few  years  back» 
had  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  which  he  called  a  grand  piece 
of  clock-work.     In  this  machine  the  combination  of  many  di£- 
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ferent  motions,  and  tolerably  well  contrived,  were  at  one  time 
presented  to  the  eye. 

Piukethmau's  Pantheon  mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  was,  1 
presume,  an  exhibition  something  similar  to  that  above  de- 
scribed, and  probably  the  heathen  deities  were  manufactured 
from  pasteboard,  and  seated  in  rows  one  above  the  other  upon 
clouds  of  the  same  material ;  at  least  1  have  seen  them  so 
fabricated,  and  so  represented,  about  1760,  at  a  show  in  the 
country,  which  was  contrived  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whoie 
group  descended  and  ascended  with  a  slow  motion  to  the  sound 
of  mus  c. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

L  Th«  Bridali  BtrJs.— II.  TLe  Nonhem  Seal Ja.— III.  The  Ang:lo-Sucw  Glfsioeo.— 
iV.  The  Nitureof  their  Perform Rtice§.—"V,  A  EUjyiJ  Player  with  tbrpe  Diirtj«— ^ 
VI.  BrmTery  »f  a  Miniuel  ia  Uie  CooquPTor't  Afmy. — VII.  Oihet  Perfbrmuicf* 
nj  GleetoeD.— VIII,  Tlie  KarpikD  loitrumMii  of  Music  mucli  «tied  bjfthe  Saioiu, 
—IX.  The  NoTtmn  Minstrels,  md  their  diJFereat  DenominauQaa,  and  profrt- 
floiu.— X.  Troub»dcmr», — ^Xl.  Je«ouri, — XII.  Tale*  (uid  IMniiTi«r»  of  the  Jeirtera. 
—XIII.  Further  IliostTiitian  of  thett  Practices. — XIV.  PttroDage,  Pri.Tileg«.  nod 
£Ece9»eB  of  the  MinttielB. — XV.  A  Guild  of  MinittKli. — XVI,  Abutes  and 
Derline  of  MiDftCelAj. — XVTl,  Minsirrl*  were  Sftdn«L»  and  FlatterPin. — XVItl. 
Auecdottaot  offvnding  MloAtreJg,  VVutueo  MinetrvlB.--XtX.  The  Dreis»  of  tbe 
Min»treli,^X X,  The  King  of  the  MiDstrelt,  why  k)  called. — XXL  Rewards 
^ven  to  niinttrels. — XXlt.  Paytnenti  to  MinBtrelh^XXlII,  Wi<4ltli  of  eeitun 
MintUek*. — XXIV.  MinstreU  were  WMtiftinies  Duicing  Muten. 


I.— THE  BRITISH  BARDS, 

The  Britons  were  passionately  fotitl  of  vocal  and  instnitnentiil 
music :  for  this  reason,  the  hards,  who  exhibited  in  one  person 
the  mujiician  and  the  poet,  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
among  them.  **  These  bards,"  says  an  early  hl^itorian,  **  cele- 
brated the  noble  actions  of  illustrious  persons  in  heroic  pocnia 
which  they  sang  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  lyre; "  *  and  to  this 
lestjnjony  we  may  add  another  of  ecjual  authority  -  "  The  British 
bards  are  excellent  and  melodious  poets,  and  sing  their  poems^ 
in  which  they  praise  ■tome,  and  censure  others,  to  the  music  of 
an  instrument  resembling  a  lyre.^'  ^  Their  songs  and  their  tnu&ic 
are  said,  by  the  same  writer,  to  have  been  so  exceedingly  affect* 
ing,  that  •*  sometimes  when  two  armies  are  standing  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  swords  dmwn,  and  their  lances  extended  upoti 
the  point  of  engaging  in  a  most  furious  conflict,  the  poets  have 
stepped  in  between  them,  and  by  their  sod  and  fascinating  songs 
ralmed  the  fury  of  the  warriors,  and  prevented  the  bloodshed. 
Thus,  even  among  barbarians,"  adds  the  author,  **  rage  gave 
way  to  wisdom,  and  Man  submitted  to  the  Muses," 
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IL^THE  NOBTHERN  SCALDS. 

The  sc?alds^  were  the  poets  and  the  musicians  of  the  Mident 
ntithem  nations ;  they  resembled  the  bards  of  the  Britons,  aud 
wPFf  held  in  equal  veneration  by  their  countrymen.  The  scalds 
wfTC  considered  as  necessary  appendages  to  royalty,  and  even 
the  inferior  chiefltains  had  their  poets  to  record  their  actions  and 
indulge  their  ranity. 


IIL— THE  ANGLO-SAXON  GLEEMEH. 

Upon  the  estabrishmenf  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  these  pocti« 
cnl  musicians  were  their  chief  farourites ;  the  courts  of  the  kings, 
and  the  residences  of  the  opulent  aflbrded  them  a  constant 
a^sylum ;  their  persons  were  protected,  anrl  admission  granted 
to  them  without  the  least  restraint.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
they  were  distiniruished  by  two  appellations;  the  one  equivalent 
to  the  modem  term  of  gleemcn  or  merry-makers,  and  the  other 
harpers,  deriveil  from  the  harp,  an  instrument  they  usually 
played  upon.  Glip  or  Glisman  ;  hence  GhsgBrawi,  glee-games, 
arc  properly  explained  in  Somner's  Lexicon,  by  merry  tricks, 
jests,  sports,  and  gambols,  which  were  expressire  of  their  new 
acquirements :  Deanp«n«,  the  appellation  of  harper,  was  long 
retainer!  by  the  En<Tlish  rhymrtsts.  The  gleemen  added  mimicry, 
and  other  means  of  promoting  mirth  to  their  profession,  as  well 
as  dancing  and  tumbling,  with  sleights  of  band,  and  variety  of 
deceptions  to  amuse  the  spectators  |^  it  was  therefore  necessary 
for  them  to  associate  themselvcji  into  companies,  by  which  means 
they  were  enabled  to  diversify  their  perfonnanceB,  and  render 
njany  of  them  more  surpriisiiig  through  the  assistance  of  their 
confederates.  In  £<Igar's  oration  to  Dunstan,  the  miraif  or 
minstreT^i,  arc:  said  to  sing  and  dance  ;  and,  in  the  $axon  canotis 
made  in  that  king's  reign*  A.D,  960,  (Can.  68,)  it  is  ordered  that 
no  priest  shall  be  a  poet,  j-ceop,  or  exercise  the  mimical  or  his- 
trionical  art,  in  any  degree,  public  or  private,'  Lye  renders 
the  words  "  »c  icnrje  ripan  gli^JTs*,"  nee  ullo  modo  scurram  agat. 
Upon  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
hereafter, 

*  Bjinholb  de  ouui*  contemp.  ft  Dftldt  Mnnia,  >ib,  u  c«|i.  1.  et  Womni  Lit.  Run. 
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IV.— NATURK  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES  BY  THE  GLEEMEK, 

Representations  of  Kome  of  these  pastimes  are  met  with  or- 
rasionally  in  the  early  Latin  and  Saxon  manuRcriptB;  and  where 
they  do  of^cur,  we  uniformly  find  that  the  iMuminalors,  beinjLj 
totally  ignorant  of  ancient  customs  and  the  habtls  of  foreig^ii 
nations,  have  not  paid  the  least  regard  to  propriety  in  the  de- 
picting of  either,  but  substituted  those  of  their  own  time,  and 
by  this  means  tbey  have,  without  deaign  on  their  part»  becuiiie 
the  commuulcators  of  much  valuable  information.  The  following 
observations  upon  two  very  early  paintings  will,  [  <loubt  tioi, 
in  great  measure  coiiBrm  the  truth  of  this  assertiuu. 
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50.  AtiohoSixov  GtBuuiH. — X.  CsKTuitr. 

We  here  sere  a  man  throwing  t]ire€  balls  and  three  knifes  aU 
lernately  into  the  alr^  and  eatchingttiem  one  by  cue  ns  they  fall, 
but  returning;  tliem  again  in  a  reguhir  rotation.  To  give  tlie 
g-r^nter  appearance  of  djfticulty  to  this  feat,  it  is  accompanied 
with  tlie  muaic  cif  an  instrument  resembling  the  modern  violin. 
It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  tbese  two  figures,  as  well  as  thos*^ 
flancing,  previously  exhibited,  form  a  part  only  of  two  larger 
pait)tittgi>;,  which,  in  tLeir  original  state,  are  placed  ufi  frontispieces 
to  the  Psalms  of  David ;  and  in  both,  the  artists  ha^e  repre- 
f^ented  that  monarch  seated  upon  his  throne  in  the  act  of  playing 
upon  the  harp  or  the  lyre,  and  surrounded  by  the  masters  of 
sacred  music.  In  each  the  king  h  depicted  considerably  larger 
than  the  other  performers,  a  compliment  usually  paid  to  saints 
and  dignified  persuni ;  which  absu  dity  has  been  frequently 
practisied  by  the  more  modern  painters.  The  inferior  figures 
Ibrm  a  sort  of  border  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  royal  por- 
trait. In  addition  to  the  four  figures  upon  the  engraving,  No.  4!), 
and  exclusive  of  the  king,  there  are  four  mure,  all  of  tbem  iti- 
htrumental  performers,*   one  playing    upon   the  horn,  another 
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upon  tbe  trumpet,  and  the  other  two  upon  a  kind  of  tabor  or 
drtitn,  which,  howerer^  \n  benten  with  a  single  drum-stick:  the 
manuscript  in  which  this  illumination  is  prt?s<>rred,  was  written 
as  early  as  the  eia^hth  century,  and  is  in  the  Cotton  Colk-ction 
at  the  British  Mu^umJ  The  engravitjg,  No.  60,  is  from  a 
painting  on  another  manuscript  in  the  same  collections^  more 
modern  than  the  former  by  full  two  centuries,  which  contains 
four  figures  besides  the  ro\  al  p^almtst ;  the  two  not  engraved 
are  musicians  ;  the  one  in  blowing  a  long  trumpet  supported  by  a 
staff  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  other  is  winding  a  crooked 
Jjorn.  In  a  short  prologue,  inuuedlately  preretling  the  psahus, 
we  read  as  follows:  **  David,  filius  Jesse,  in  regno  sua  quatuor 
elegit  qui  psalmos  fecerunt,  id  est  Asaph,  ililman,  j£tban,  et 
Idithun  ;  "  which  may  be  thus  translated  literally,  **  David,  the 
sou  of  Jesse,  in  his  reign  elected  four  persons  who  coniposed 
psalms,  that  in  to  say,  Asaph,  J^man,  i£than,  and  Idithun,*' 
In  the  painting  these  four  natnes  are  separately  appropriated, 
one  to  each  of  the  four  persons  there  represented ;  the  player 
upon  the  violin  is  called  Idithun,  and  iEthan  is  (u«siug  up  the 
knives  and  the  balls. 

]  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  these  curious 
delineations,  because  1  think  they  throw  much  light  upon 
the  profession  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gieeman,  and  prove  thai 
bis  exhibitions  were  diversified  at  a  very  early  period ;  for 
the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily  agree  with  me,  that  dancing 
aiul  sleights  of  hand  were  better  calculated  for  secular  pastimes, 
than  for  acconipanimients  to  tbe  solenm  performances  of  sacred 
pstihuody.  The  honest  illuminators  having  no  ideas,  as  1  before 
observed,  of  foreign  or  ancient  manners,  saw  uot  the  absurdity 
of  making  tlie  Jewish  monarch  a  president  over  a  company  of 
Saxon  gleemen ;  they  had  beard,  no  doubt,  that  these  persons 
whose  names  they  found  recorded  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  were 
poets  and  musicifins;  and  therefore  naturally  concluded  that 
Ihey  were  gleemen,  because  they  kuew  no  others  who  performed 
in  that  double  capacity  but  tbe  gleemen :  they  knew  also,  that 
tli^e  facetious  artists  were  grtaitty  ventiatetl  by  persons  of  the 
bighest  rank,  and  their  company  requested  by  kings  and  princes, 
who  richly  rewardiHl  iheni  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and 
fur  this  reason,  conceived  that  they  vi'crc  proper  companions  far 
the  royal  psalmist. 


*  Vetpuiaii.  jl.  L 
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V^A  ROYAL  PLAYER  WITH  THREE  DARTS. 

The  fileight  of  casting  up  a  certain  number  of  sharp  I'nstru- 
men  is  into  the  air,  aiKl  catching  them  nlternately  in  their  faJl, 
though  part  of  the  gleeiiian*s  profest^ion,  was  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  this  practice.  It  is  said  of  Oiaf  Fryggeson,  one  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Norway,  that  he  could  play  with  three  darts 
at  once,  tossing  thctn  in  the  air,  and  always  kept  tno  up  while 
the  third  was  down  in  his  hand.^  Our  Saxon  jocul^tor,  how. 
ever,  has  the  advantage  of  the  monarch  by  adding  the  three 
balls,  which  of  course  must  have  made  the  trick  more  difficult 
tu  be  performed. 

VI BRAVERY  OF  A  MINS'IREL  IN  THE  CONQUEROR'S  ARMV. 

The  celebrated  minstrel  Talllefer,  who  came  into  England 
with  William  the  Norman,  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  muBiciau. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hastiiigci,  and  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  conqueror's  army,  singing  the  songs  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  Roland  ;  but  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
he  advanced  on  horseback  towards  the  army  of  the  English^ 
and,  casting  his  spear  three  times  Into  the  air,  he  caught  it  as 
often  by  the  iron  head ;  and  the  fourth  lime  he  threw  it  among 
his  enemies,  one  of  whom  he  wounded  in  the  body :  he  then 
drew  his  sword,  which  he  also  tossed  into  the  air  as  many  times 
as  he  had  done  hi«  spear,  and  caught  it  with  such  dexterity, 
that  those  who  saw  him  attributed  bis  mnnceurres  to  the  power 
of  etiehantment. 

L'dfl  dit  tl  iitn  ki  00  f«it, 
Ke  CO  eateit  eDcbBntemmt.* 

Afler  he  had  performed  the«e  feats  he  galloped  among  the 
English  soldiers,  thereby  giving  the  Normans  the  signal  of 
battle ;  and  in  the  action  it  appears  he  lost  his  life. 

VIL— OTHER  PERFORMANCES  BY  GLEEMEN, 

One  part  of  the  gleeman*g  profession,  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  was,  teaching  animals  to  dance,  to  tumble,  and  to  put 
themselves  into  variety  of  attitudes^  at  the  command  of  their 
masters. 


•  Pontoppiain.     Bi*U  Norway,  p.  i^g. 

>  Wiice,  Hilt,  de  tulles  Reys  de  BntuigDe,  cnitiaueil  b^  Ceoffni  Gumer,  Ml), in 
tlur  Royfcl  LibnTj,  muked  15  A,  xn. 


51.  A;foi,o>dA.xoir  Gleuhim's  B£««  D  ■  CiTTVuir. 

Tills  engraving  is  llie  copy  of  a  curious  t bough  rude  deli- 
neation, \te\ng  little  more  than  an  outline,  which  exhibits  a  Bpi^ 
cimen  of  this  pastime.  The  principal  joculator  appears  in  the 
frontf  holding  a  knotted  switch  in  one  hand,  and  a  line  attache^l 
to  a  bear  in  the  other ;  the  animal  is  lyiog  down  iu  obedience 
to  his  commaDd  ;  and  behinil  them  arc  two  mora  figures,  the 
one  playing  upon  two  flutes  or  flageolets,  and  elevating  his  left 
leg  white  be  stands  upon  bis  right,  supported  by  a  staff  that 
passes  under  his  armpit;  tbe  other  dancing,  in  an  attitude  eic- 
ceedingly  ]u<}icrous.  This  perfunnance  takes  place  upon  an 
eminence  resembling  a  stage  made  with  earth ;  and  in  the  ori- 
ginal a  irast  concourse  are  standing  round  it  in  a  semicircle  as 
■pectators  of  the  sporty  but  they  are  so  exceedingly  ill  drawn, 
and  witbal  so  iiidistinct,  that  1  did  nut  tbink  it  worth  the  pains 
to  copy  them.  The  dancing,  if  I  may  so  call  it^  of  tbe  flute 
player,  is  repeated  twice  in  the  same  manuscript.  I  have  thence 
■elected  two  other  flgurea. 


5S   Af*oii<>^AXOt>  H'  irmr  axp  HorrurvKb — X.  Ckmtvmto 
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Here  we  see  a  youlli  playtnir  upon  a  harp  with  only  four 
ftiring^,  aud  apparently  singing  at  the  fiame  timr?,  m  hile  an  efderly 
man  is  performing  the  part  of  a  buflbon  or  posture  ma^ster,  holding' 
up  one  of  his  legs,  and  hopping  upon  the  other  to  the  mu^ic. 
Both  these  drawings  occur  in  aiM.S.  psalter  in  the  Harlelan  Col 
lecttoa,^  writteD  in  Latin,  and  apparently  about  the  middle  of 
ihe  tenth  century.  It  contains  many  drawings,  all  of  tlnni  ex- 
ceedingly rude,  and  most  of  them  merely  outlines,  We  s|jall  hav*^ 
occasion  farther  oii  to  speak  more  largely  concerning  all  theiic 
kinds  of  divi^rsions. 

Vni.— THE  HARP  USED  BY  THK  SAXOKS. 

Tht!  bards  and  the  scalds  most  ^.^uredly  used  the  harp  to  ac- 
company llieir  songs  ami  modulate  their  voices*  The  Saxou 
gleeraenaml  joculators  followed  their  example,  and  are  frequently 
called  harpers  for  that  reason;  but,  at  the  name  tirne^  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  several  other  in- 
struments of  tnuijic,  as  the  violin,  or  something  very  similar  to 
it;  pipes  or  flutes  of  various  kinds;  horns  and  trumpets*  to 
vi'hich  may  he  added  the  tabor,  or  drum.  The  harp,  indeed^ 
was  the  most  popular,  and  frequently  exercised  by  persons  who 
did  not  follow  the  proA?ssion  of  gleeraen.  We  learn  from  Bede, 
an  unquestionable  authority,  that,  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, it  wa-s  customary  at  convivial  meetiitgs  to  hatid  a  harp 
from  one  persoti  to  another,  and  every  one  who  partook  of  the 
festivity  played  upon  it  in  his  turn,  singing  a  song  to  the  music 
for  merriment  sake,^  Bede  tsays,  Oiunes  per  ortliiiern  cantnre 
debent;  aud  king  Alfred  translates  the  word  cantiire  be  li«apptin 
]-i  115311,  sing  to  the  harp.  The  historian  adds,  that  Caedmon, 
not  being  acquainted  with  such  sort  of  songs,  gat  up  when  he 
saw  the  harp,  cytharam,  brougitt  near  him,  and  went  home ; 
the  king  adds  tlje  reason,  ^oime  Hjtaj-  he  pop,  j^eeome,  then  arose 
he  for  shame,  not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  general  prac- 
tice. Probably  this  was  not  the  practice  when  the  professional 
harper  was  present,  whose  province  it  was  to  amuse  the  company. 


IX*— THIi  NORMAN  MIN'STREwS. 


Soon   after  the  Conquest,  these  rouBicians   lost  the  ancietil 
Saxon  appelffttioa  of  gleemen,  and  were  called  mini«»trauls,  in 
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Englmh  minstrfls,  a  term  well  known  m  NormanJy  some  fmie 
Defore,  They  were,  however,  calletJ  barpers  by  the  Englisli 
rhymists;  but  the  Norman  name  minstrel  was  much  more  com^ 
monly  used.  As  the  minatrel's  nrt  consisted  of  several  branches 
ihe  professors  were  dieting iiis,hed  by  different  ({euominatiuns 
as,  **  rtmours,  chanterres,  rotitcoiirs,  jougleoura  or  jongleurs, 
•estours,  lecours,  and  truubnduur^  or  trouver*;**  in  modern 
language,  rhymers,  singers,  story-teller*,  jug-jjlers,  relafers  ul 
heroic  artiotiR,  bnfibons,  and  poets  ;  but  all  of  tbem  were  in- 
cinded  under  the  general  name  of  niiitstrcl.  In  the  Latin, 
miuisterellust  or  niini8trtillu$,  h  al^o  called  mimiis  minucuN, 
h istrro,  jorulator,  versiflcator,  cantor,  and  scurra.  An  eminent 
Freuch  antiquary  say«  of  the  miustrelK,  that  some  uf  them  them- 
selves composed  the  subjects  ihey  sang  or  related,  as  the  trouvers 
end  the  conteurR  f  and  some  of  them  used  the  composition!!  uf 
otiiers,  as  the  Jogleours  and  the  chanteurs.  He  farther  remarks, 
that  the  frouver*  may  be  said  to  have  emliellished  their  pro- 
diictionij  with  rhyme,  while  the  conteurs  related  their  histarics 
in  prose;  the  jngleours,  vvjio  in  the  middle  BgC!>i^  were  famous 
for  playing  upon  the  vielle,  accompanied  the  hou^  of  the  trou- 
rem.  The  viette  was  a  stringed  instrmnont,  sounded  by  ilie 
turning  of  a  wheel  within  it,  resembling  that  which  we  frequently 
see  about  the  streets  played  by  the  Savoyards,  vulgarly  called 
a  hurdy^urdy.  These  jugleours  were  also  asmi^tetl  by  the 
cbanteurs  :  and  this  union  of  talents  rendered  the  composition^! 
more  barmonioud  and  more  pleasing  to  the  auditory,  and  tn* 
rreat^ed  their  rewards  so  that  they  readily  Joiued  each  other,  and 
travelled  together  in  farge  parties.'  U  is,  however,  very  certain, 
that  the  poet,  the  songster,  and  the  musician^  were  frequently 
united  in  the  same  person. 


X.— TROUBADOURS. 

The  Norman  rhymers  appear  to  have  been  the  getmine  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  scalds;  they  were  well 
known  in  the  northern  part  of  France  long  before  the  appeamnre 
of  the  provincial  poets  called  troubadours,  and  trouvers,  that  is, 
finders,  probably  from  the  fertility  of  their  invention.  Tlie 
troubadours  brought  with  them  into  the  north  a  new  species  uf 
language  cnZled  the  Human  language,  which  in  the  eleventh  and 

i  F»tichet. Online  de  U  Ijuigne  et  PoesU  Frufcns^,  t58!,  liv.  i.  cbip.  *iii,  tol.  72 
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twelfth  tenturies  was  commonly  used  in  the  souttu-ni  provinotMi 
of  France,  and  there  esteemed  as  the  most  perfect  of  any  in 
Europe,  It  evidently  originated  from  the  Latin,  and  was  the 
parent  of  the  French  tong-ue ;  and  in  this  language  their  songs 
and  their  poems  were  composetl.'^  These  poetB  were  much  ad- 
mired and  courted,  being,  as  a  very  jiidicioi^s  mofjern  writer* 
says,  the  delight  of  the  brave  and  the  favourites  of  the  fair; 
because  they  celebrated  the  achievements  of  the  one  and  the 
beauties  of  the  other.  Even  princes  became  troubadours,  and 
wrote  poems^  in  the  provincial  dialect;  among  others,  nmonarcli 
of  our  own  country  certainly  composed  verses  of  this  kind. 
The  reader  will,  1  doubt  not,  readily  recollect  the  common 
btory  of  Richard  L,  who,  being;  closely  confined  in  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  was  discovered  by  bis  favourite 
minstrel  Blondel,  a  celebrated  troubndour,  through  the  meani 
of  H  poem  composed  by  the  poet,  in  conjunction  with  his  royal 
master.  The  story  is  thus  related  in  a  very  ancient  French  author, 
quoted  by  Claude  Fauchet ;  Blondel,  i>ieeing  that  his  lord  did 
not  return,  though  it  was  report*"d  that  be  had  passed  the  sea 
from  Syria,  thought  that  he  was  taken  by  his  enemies,  and  pro- 
bably very  evilly  entreated ;  he  therefore  determined  to  find 
liim,  and  for  this  purpose  travelled  through  many  countries 
without  success:  at  last  he  came  to  a  small  town,  near  which  wan 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Austria;  and,  having  learned 
from  his  host  that  there  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  who  had  bf>eii 
confined  for  upwards  of  a  year,  he  went  thither,  and  cultivated 
an  acquaintance  with  the  keepers;  for  a  mitistrel,  says  the  author, 
can  easily  make  acquaintance.  However,  he  could  not  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  prisoner,  nor  learn  his  quality ;  he  therefore 
placed  hfmself  near  to  a  window  belonging  to  the  tower  wherein 
he  was  shut  up,  and  sang  a  few  vernes  of  a  song  which  had 
been  composed  conjointly  by  him  and  his  patron.  The  king, 
hearing  the  first  part  of  ihe  song,  rcptated  the  second  ;  whi< h 
convinced  the  poet,  that  the  prisoner  was  no  other  than  Richard 
himself.  Hastening  therefore  into  England,  he  acquainted  the 
barons  with  hh  adventure,  and  they,  by  means  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,   procured  the  liberty  of  the  monarch.^ 

'  L*  OrK&dt   Fftbtt^i,  OD  ContM  dm  If.  IS.  SiJecht,  tatn.  t. 

•  Dr.  HeniTi  Hist.  Bril.  vol.  Ttii.  sect.  3-  ci>»p.  5.  p,  isOi. 

*  Fiuchet  at*  aodeni  Poeta  Fna^U,  liv.  li.  chap.  *u«  l-9t;  mi  Kt  Walpola 
Rojnl  and  Noble  Aatlionv  vol.  i  p.  6. 
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XI.— JESTOURS, 
ITie  conti^urs  and  fhe  j^fstours,  who  are  n!§o  called  dissoiirs 
and  eeggers,  orsoyers,  and^  in  ihe  Latin  of  that  time,  fabulatures, 
and  naratoree^  were  literally,  in  Engli»ib,  tale-tellers,  wbo  recited 
either  their  own  compositions  or  those  of  others,  consisting  of 
I>o|>uIar  tales  and  romances,  for  the  entertainment  of  public 
companies,  on  occafiions  of  joy  and  frativily.  Gower,  a  writer 
contemporary  with  Chaucer,  describing  the  coronation  of  a 
Roman  einperor^  says, 

Wheo  every  miniistTelL  liAil  pUyde, 

And  e*crj  dtawur  Kftd  nyde, 

VViticb  wu  mott  pU'aBauDi  iu  liu  t-ar.* 

In  a  manuRcript  collection  of  Old  Stories,  in  the  Harleian  Li- 
brary, we  read  of  a  king  wbo  kept  a  tale-teller  on  purpose  to 
Inll  him  to  sleep  every  ni'gbt;  but  some  untoward  accident 
having^  prevented  bim  from  taking  his  repose  so  readily  as  usual, 
he  desired  the  fabulalur  to  tell  him  longer  stories  j  who  obeyed, 
and  began  one  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  fell  asleep  him- 
iM'ir  in  the  midst  of  it. 


XII.— TAL^  AND  MANNEES  Of  TUE  JESTOUHS. 

The  jestours,  or,  as  the  word  is  often  written  in  the  old  Cng-lish 
dialect^  gesters,  were  the  relaters  of  the  g'estcs!,  that  is,  the 
actions  of  famous  persons,  whether  fabulous  or  real  j  and  thesi; 
stories  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  to  excite  pity*  and  the  other 
to  move  laughter,  as  we  learn  from  Chaucer  ;  * 

A  ad  jettDUTi  ihml  telleik  tklei, 
BotU  of  wep^ing  and  of  g&DMf. 

The  tales  of  game,  as  the  poet  expresses  himself,  were  short 
jocular  stories  calculated  tu  promote  meiTiment,  in  which  the 
reciters  paid  little  respect  to  the  daims  of  propriety,  or  even  of 
common  decency,  Tbe  tales  of  game,  however,  were  much 
more  popular  than  those  of  weeping,  and  probably  for  the  very 
reason  that  ought  to  have  operatetl  the  most  powerfully  for  their 
«iippression.  Tbe  gestours,  whose  powers  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  Imurs  of  conviviality,  finding  by  ex|ierience  that  lessons 
of  instruction  were  much  less  seasonable  at  such  times,  than 
idle   tales   proiluctive  of  mirth  and    laughter,   accommodated 


'  Coofrwu)  Amkktij,  lib.  vil. 
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their  tiarTations  to  the  general  tasie  of  the  times^  regardless  of 
(he  misrhiefs  they  occagioiied  by  vitiating-  the  morals  of  their 
hearers  ;  hetiee  it  is,  that  the  author  of  the  Vision  of  Pierre  the 
Ploughman  calls  them  contemptibly  "  japers,  and  jiiglers,  and 
ianglers  of  gests,"  ^  He  describes  them  also  as  bautitero  of 
taverns  and  common  ale-houses^  amusing'  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  with  "  myrth  of  iniostfelsy  and  losiek  tales,"  loose 
v^iilgar  talesj  and  c^lls  them  tale-tellers  and  "  tiitelcrs  in  ydell," 
tutors  of  idleness,  occasioning  their  auditory,  *'  ibr  love  of  tales, 
iti  tavemes  to  drink,"  where  they  lenrned  from  them  to  jangle 
and  to  jape,  instead  of  attending  to  their  more  gerious  dutiet>, 
he  therefore  makes  one  to  say. 


I  He  then  blames  the  opulent  for  rewarding  these  "  devilx  dts. 

I  sours,**  as  he  ealls  them,  and  adds, 


I  can  UM  pAT£tJy  my  pater  Doater  as  the  pmaC  it  sid^t^, 
But  I  cun  ryBoa  of  Hol>rn  Uade,  uid  RanJol  ert  of  Chotef 
Bm  of  our  l^rd  or  our  Ludy  I  time  ooLliitig  at  «ll : 
1  am  occupied  every  daye,  lioty  daye,  and  oLher, 
Vtilh  idle  talci  at  tlic  ale.»— 


Ha  if  woTK  tban  Judaa  that  givetb  s  japer  sil?er  * 


The  jspers,   1  apprehend,  were  the  same  as  the  bourdours, 

or  ry  baud  era,  an  inferior  class  of  minstrels,  and  properly  called 

jesters  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word ;  whose  wit,  lik*» 

that  of  the  merry-andrews  of  the  present  day^  consisted  in  low 

obscenity,    accompanied  with    ludicrous  gesticulation.      They 

Komettmes,  however^    found  admission  into  the  bouses  of  the 

opulent.     Ktiighton  indeed  mentions  one  of  these  japers  who 

was  a  favourite  in  the  English  court,  and  could  obtain  any  grant 

from  the   king  **  a  burdando,"  that  is,  by  jesting.     Tbey  are 

well  described  hy  the  poet; 

AijapenasU  jacglrrt,  Judaa  e1iyld»a, 
Fayneth  them  raDta»iei,  aud  foolea  iliem  makelit.* 

It  was  a  very  common  and  a  very  favourite  amusement,  so  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  to  bear  the  recital  of  verses  and  niornl 
speeches,  learned  for  that  purpose,  by  a  set  of  men  who  obtained 
their  livelihood  thereby,  and  who*  without  ceremony,  intruded 
ibeniselves,  not  only  into  taverns  and  other  places  of  public 
resortt  but  also  into  the  houses  of  the  nobility. 

'  Kdkinn  of  1^50. 

*  TJit;  ale  b^re  pTtdtfntly  iip}i]j«ti  tiie  plaLC  wrhetr  ale  wav  i^alii.     fbid.  pv^      I. 

■  A  reward,     Ihid^paH.  %u  *  F.  Flou^bnan,  paas.  prueua 
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Xm^FURlHEK  ILLliST RATION  OF  THEIR  PRACTIJKS. 

The  different  talents  of  tlie  miustrels  are  aareaeticallj'  describt  d 
bv  an  ancient  Freiicli  {loet ;  ^  who,  supposing  a  coiiipaiij  of 
them  assembled  in  the  hall  of  an  opulent  nobleman,  says,  the 
ctiont  caused  it  t a  be  made  known  to  them,  that  he  would  give 
his  best  new  scarlet  robe  to  the  minstrel  who  should  occasion 
the  moi^t  merriment,  either  by  ridiculous  words  or  by  actiotiii, 
la  meillor  truffe — liire  ne  faire.  This  proposal  occasioned  them 
to  strire  with  each  other;  some  of  them  imitated  the  imbecility 
of  drunkards  others  the  actions  of  fools,  some  «ang,  others 
piped,  li  autre  note,  which  properly  signifies  the  pricking,  or 
writing  of  musical  notes,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  playing' 
wpon  pipes  and  other  musical  InsfrumentH  by  note;  some  talked 
nonsense,  and  some  made  scurrilous  jests  j  those  who  understood 
the  jug'g^ler's  art  played  upon  the  viellc,  cil  qui  sevent  la  joug- 
lerie  vielant  j  and  here  it  mny  be  noted,  that  the  Helle  seem$  to 
have  been  an  instrument  of  ntueic  chiefly  used  by  the  jug*rlers  ; 
others  of  them  depended  on  the  narration  of  quaint  fables,  which 
were  productive  of  much  laughter.  So  far  the  poet ;  and,  if 
his  statement  be  not  very  distant  from  the  truth,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  outcry  of  our  moral  and  religious  writers  against 
such  a  mean  and  mercenary  set  of  men,  who  were  ready  at 
command  to  prostitute  their  abilities  to  the  worst  of  purposcN, 
and  eucourage  the  growth  of  immorality  and  dissipation;  the 
charge  indeed  is  heavy,  but  1  fear  it  will  be  found  to  stand  upon 
n  strong  and  permanent  ronndatiou. 


JflV.— PATRONAGE,  PRIVILEGES,  AND  EXCESSES  OF  THE 
MINSTRELS. 

There  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  the  professors  of  music 
were  more  generally  encouraged,  and  of  course  more  numerous 
in  this  country,  subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  than  they 
had  been  under  the  government  of  the  Saxons.  We  arc  told, 
that  the  courts  of  princes  swarmed  with  poets  and  minstrels. 
The  carls  also  and  great  barons  who  in  their  castles  emulated 
the  pomp  and  state  of  royalty,  had  their  poets  and  minstrf*1s: 
they  formed  part  of  their  household  establishment ;  and,  ex- 
ciuetve  of  their  wages,  were  provided  with  board,  lodging,  and 

•  FMbiliaox  «t  Caatst,  «iiil.  I'ar.  (ij'in.iL  p.  161. 
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clothing  by  their  patrons,  anil  frequently  travelled  with  them 
wh€>n  they  went  from  hume. 

These  minstrels,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  thecourti  wei<» 
permitted  to  perform  in  the  rich  monasteries,  and  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility,  which  they  frequently  visited  in  large 
parties,  and  especially  upon  occasions  of  festivity.  They  en 
tered  the  castles  without  the  least  ceremony,  rarely  waiting  tor 
any  previous  invitation,  and  there  exhibited  their  performances 
for  tbe  entertainment  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  guests. 
They  were,  it  seems,  admitted  without  any  difficulty,  and  baiid- 
Bomely  rewarded  for  the  exertion  of  their  talents. 

It  was  no  uncommon  things  with  the  itinerant  minstrels  to  find 
admission  into  the  houses  of  the  opulent.  The  Saxon  and  the 
Danish  gleemen  fni lowed  the  armies  in  the  time  of  war,  and 
had  access  to  both  the  camp$  without  tbe  le&st  molestation. 
The  popular  story  of  king  Alfred,  recorded  by  William  of 
Malmsbury  and  other  writers,  may  be  mentione<t  in  proof  of 
this  assertion*  He,  it  is  said,  assumed  the  character  of  a  glee- 
man,  sub  specie  mimi — ut  Joculatorite  professor  artis,'  and  en- 
tered the  Danish  camp,  where  he  made  such  observations  as 
were  of  infinite  service.  To  this  we  may  add  the  authority  of 
Iiigulpbus,  whose  words  are,  singens  se  joculalorem,  assumpta 
citbara,  &c.^  Thisi  stiHtageni  was  afterwards:  repeated  by  Aniaff  j 
or  Aulalf,  the  Dane,  who  was  equally  successful.  He  assumed 
says  tbe  historian,  professionem  mimi,  the  profession  of  tbe 
mimic,  '*  who  by  this  species  of  art  makes  a  daily  gain;"  aud 
then  adds,  **  being  commanded  to  depart,  he  took  with  him  the 
reward  for  his  song."* 

Tbe  extensive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  minstrels,  and  the 
long  continuance  of  the  public  favour,  inflate  their  pride  and 
made  them  insolent ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  their 
reward  by  a  prescriptive  right,  and  settled  its  amount  aceurdiug 
to  tbe  estimation  they  had  formed  of  their  own  abilities,  aud  the 
opulence  of  the  noblemen  into  whose  houses  they  thought 
proper  to  intrude.  The  large  gratuities  collected  by  these 
artists  not  only  occasioned  great  numbers  to  join  their  frater 
nity,  but  also  induced  many  idle  and  dissi|>ated  persons  to 
ai^sume  the  characlers  of  minstrels,  to  tbe  disgrace  of  the  p^^ 
fession.  These  evils  became  at  last  so  notorious,  that  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  11,  it  was  thought  neoessary  to  resfram 


*■  Mdnob.  lib,  it,  rap.  4. 


)  Hut.  p.  869. 


*  Ibid,  lib  iL  cii|K  ^ 
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fliem  by  a  public  edict,  whioh  sufficiently  explains  llie  nature 
of  the  grievance.  It  states,  that  many  indolent  persons,  under 
the  colour  of  minstrelsy,  intruded  themselves  intu  the  residences 
of  the  wealthy,  where  they  had  both  meat  and  drink,  but  were 
not  contented  without  the  addition  of  larg'e  gifls  from  the  house* 
holder.  To  restrain  this  abuse,  the  mandate  ordains,  that  no 
person  should  resort  to  the  Louses  of  prelates,  earls,  or  barons, 
to  eat,  or  to  drink,  who  was  not  a  professed  niitistrel ;  nor 
more  than  three  or  four  minstrels  of  honour  at  most  in  one 
day,  meaning-,  I  presume,  the  king's  minstrels  nnd  those  retained 
by  the  nobility,  except  they  came  by  invitation  from  the  lord  of 
the  house. 

Thus  we  read  in  (he  old  romance  of  Launfel, 

Thf-jC  liftd  mraitreLlrft  of  tnocbefaoDouni, 

Ttie  edict  also  prohibitf)  a  profe*^sed  minmtrcl  from  going  to  fHe" 
house  of  any  pennon  below  the  dij^ftiity  of  a  baron,  unlesB  mvitecl 
bf  the  master;  and,  in  that  case,  it  commands  him  to  be  con^ 
tented  with  meat  and  drink,  and  f^uch  rewant  as  the  houses 
kw'per  willingly  offered,  without  presuming  to  ask  fw  any 
thing.  For  the  first  offence  the  minHtrel  lost  his  minstrelsy,  anit 
for  the  second  be  was  obliged  to  forswear  his  profession,  aiul 
was  never  to  app^r  again  as  a  niiiistreK*  This  edict  is  datctl. 
from  Langley,  f>,  an.  9  Edward  IL  A.D.  1315. 


XV.- A  GtlIU>  OP  BIlKSTllEl^. 
In  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  the  same  grievaD< 
became  again  the  sub)ect  of  complaint;  and  in  the  ninth  yciir' 
of  Edwartl  IV.    it  was  iistated,  that  certiiin  rude  husbaudmeji 
and  artificers  of  various  trades  had  ns^^umed  the  title  and   liverj 
of  the  king's   minstrels,  and,  under  that  colour  and  pretence, 
had  collected  money  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  com* 
initted  other  disorders*  the  king  therefore  granted  to  Walter 
Hnliday,  marshal,  and  to  seven  others,  his  own  minstrels,  named 
by  him,  a  charter,  by  which  he  created,  or  rather  restored,  a 
fraleniity^^  or  perpetual  guild,  such  as  the  king  under-^tootl  tli< 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  fraternity  of  miui^trels  to  have  pos«^ 
iiesscd  in  former  time;  and  we  shall  see,  a  Itttlefurtheron,  that  the 
minstrel's  art,  or  part  of  it  at  If^ast,  was  pmcttsetl  by  females  hi 
the  time  of  ihe  Saxons,     This  fraternity  was  to  be  governed   bi 

App,  to  Leland^s  CollKt.  kA,  vi.  p,  ^6, 


n  mnrshal  appointetl  for  life,  the  same  office  as  that  artcieutiv 
possessed  by  (he  king  of  the  minstrels^'  and  two  wardens.  »rno 
were  empowered  to  admit  members  into  the  guild,  and  to  regulate 
and  govern*  and  to  punish,  when  necessary,  all  «ur-h  as  exei- 
cised  the  profession  of  roinstrels  throughout  the  kingtlom.  The 
uiinfitrek  of  Chester,  who  had  by  charter  eeveral  pecidiar  pri- 
vileges, are  excepted  in  this  act, 

XVl^ABUSES  AND  DECLINE  OF  MINSTRELSY. 
It  does  not  appear  thnt  miirh  gm>d  was  efTected  by  the  forc^ 
going  institution  -  it  neither  corrected  tlie  abuses  practised  by 
the  fraternity,  nor  retrieved  their  repulatton,  which  declined 
apace  from  this  period.  Under  queen  Elizabeth,  the  minstrels 
bad  lo^t  the  protection  of  the  opulent ;  and  their  credit  was  sunk 
80  tow  in  the  public  estimation,  that,  by  a  statute  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  her  reign  against  vagrants,  they  were  included 
among  the  rognes,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggTirss,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  like  punishmentii.  This  edict  also  affected  all 
fencers,  bearwards,  common  players  of  interludes  (with  the 
ejcception  of  such  players  as  belonged  to  great  personages,  and 
were  authorii^d  (o  play  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  their 
patrons),  as  well  as  minstrels  wandering  abroad,  jugglers, 
(inkers,  and  pedlars;;:  anil  seems  to  have  given  the  death's 
wound  to  the  professioit  of  the  minstrels,  mIio  had  so  Umg  en- 
Joyed  the  public  favour,  and  ba^keil  in  the  i^unshine  of  pros- 
perity, The  name,  however,  remained,  and  was  applied  to 
itinerant  fiddlers  and  other  rausicians,  whose  miserable  state  is 
thus  described  by  Putenham,  in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
printed  in  1589:^  ^*  Ballads  and  sninll  popular  musickes  sung 
hy  these  cantahauqui  upon  benches  and  barrels  heads,  where 
they  have  none  other  audience  than  boyes  or  connlrye  felluweH 
that  pa£«e  by  them  in  the  btreelei  or  else  by  blind  harpers,  or 
such  like  taverne  minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat; 
and  their  matters  being  for  the  most  part  stories  of  old  time,  as 
ihe  tale  of  sir  Topas,  Bevis*  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
Adam  Bell  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  ami  such  other  old 
romances  or  historical  rhimes,  made  purposely  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  common  people  at  Chrifdmas  dinners  and  bride  ales» 
jtn\  in  tavemes  and  alehouses,   and  Auch  other  places  of  bas^ 

^  At  dus  time  there  wu  «1fo  a  ■ergetmt  of  the  minstrelft.     See   Frk»v  aa  Abririti 
MiaitT'ld,  ReliqtKt  vf  Aucient  Poetrjf.  vol,  i, 
•  Book  ii.  diftp.  9. 
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resort.'*  Bishop  Hall,  the  sntirist,  adverts  to  the  low  estate;  of 
the  miDstrelB  ttt  this  time,  in  the  iwo  last  lines  of  tlie  foilowin^ 
couplet : 

Mach  bettpi  ihau  i  Parit  gtrdeo  beare, 
Or  praling  pupp«C  dd  i  thcntre. 
Or  iMimcws  (rhiBtliiig  lo  Lii  taboiuvt, 
SelJing  ■  Jnugliler  for  a  cold  mtalcfr  iaeRi> 

ft  iff  necessary,  however,  to  oli^Tre,  that  public  aoil  private 
bands  of  tnuaicjans  were  called  minstrels  for  a  consideraMe  lime 
Sifter  this  period^  and  without  the  least  iiulicatiitti  of  disgrace  | 
but  then  the  appellation  ^^eeiiis  to  bave  b««tt  confined  to  ibe  in- 
strumental performers,  and  such  of  theiti  as  were  placed  upon 
a  reg"iilar  establishment:  the  musicians  of  the  city  of  London^ 
for  instance,  were  called  indifllerenlly  waits  and  mitistreln,^  In 
the  reig-n  of  Henry  VII.  there  were  musicians  belonging  to  the 
royal  household,  railed  stryng  niinRtreliii. 

We  hear  of  the  itinerant  musicians  again  in  an  ordinance  from 
Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  1656,  during  bis  protectorship,  which 
prohibits  "  all  persons  commonly  called  6dlers  or  minstrells,** 
^ni  **  playing,  idling,  and  making  mu^ic,  in  any  inn,  alehouse, 
or  tavern;"  and  also  from  *•  proffering  themselves,  or  desireing, 
or  intreatiiig  any  one  to  bear  tbem  play,  or  make  music  in  the 
places  aforesaid/'  The  oidy  vestige  of  these  mu5iical  vagranUi 
now  remaining,  is  to  be  found  in  the  blind  fiddlers  wandering- 
about  the  country,  and  ttie  ballad  singers,  who  frequently  acw 
company  their  ditties  with  instrnmental  music,  ej^pecially  IJie 
fiddle,  vulgarly  called  a  crowd,  and  tlie  guitan  And  bene  we 
may  observe^  that  the  tiaine  of  fiddlers  was  applied  to  lUt; 
minstrels  as  early  at  least  as  the  fourteenth  century  •  it  oceurn 
in  the  Vision  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman,^  where  we  read,  **  not 
to  fare  as  a  fydeler,  or  a  frier,  to  seke  feastes.**  It  is  also  used, 
but  not  sarcastically,  in  the  poem  of  Launfel/ 

XVIl^MINSTRELS  WERE  SATlRtSTS  AND  FLAlTEBERa. 

The  British  bards  employed  their  musical  (alents  in  the  prat!»p 
of  heroic  virtue,  or  in  the  censure  of  vice,  apparently  without 
tiny  great  expectation  of  reward  on  the  one  band,  or  fear  of 
punishment  on  the  other.     The  Scandinavian  scalds  celebrated 


>■  Lib.  ir.  ttt,  i.  *  Staw'j  Surta;  of  laud.  p.  M  and  86 

•  I'ml  u.  ♦See  p,  tM. 
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I  be  valimit  actions  of  tlieir  euimtrymen  in  appropriJite  rerses  ; 
Nnil  Bometimes  jiccoinpanjpd  the  warriors  to  the  field  of  battle, 
rhat  tliey  might  hehol<I  thefr  exjiloits  niid  describe  tUmi  wiih 
more  ncciimcv.  The  i^|(M>(i](<n  of  the  Saxons  imitiited  their  pre- 
deeessoTK,  attd  attached  themselves  ta  the  persons  of  priiirt.-8  and 
I'hieOuiiis,  and  retaineil  their  favour  by  continual  adulatiou.  The 
titinstreU  of  the  NortnnnK  trod  in  the  game  steps,  but  seem  to 
have  been  nmre  venal,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  flatter  or  to 
satirize,  a$  best  suited  their  tnlerest,  without  paying^  tnuch  regard 
to  justice  ou  either  side. 

XVIII.— ANECDOTES  OF  OFFENDING  MINSTRELS. 

Is  is  said  of  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor 
and  justiciary  of  England,  who  was  also  the  Pope's  legate,  and 
a  great  favourite  of  Richard  I.,  that  he  kept  a  number  of  poets 
in  his  pay,  to  make  songs  and  poems  in  his  praise ;  and  also, 
that  with  great  gifts  he  allured  many  of  the  best  dingers  and 
minstrels  from  the  continent,  tu  sing  those  songs  in  the  public 
streets  of  the  principal  cities  in  England.' 

It  waB,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  dongeruus  employment  to 
cennure  the  characters  of  great  personages,  or  Itold  their  actions 
up  to  ridicule ;  for,  thoug-h  the  satirist  might  be  secure  at  the 
moment,  he  was  uncertain  that  fortune  would  not  one  day  or 
another  put  hiia  into  the  power  of  bi»  adversary,  which  was  the 
case  with  Luke  de  Barra,  a  celebrated  Norman  mtnstrel;  \^  ho,  in 
his  songs  having  made  very  free  with  the  character  of  Henry  I,  of 
England,  by  some  untoward  accident  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
irritated  monnn-li.  He  condemned  him  to  have  his  eyes  pulled 
out:  and,  when  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  present,  pleaded 
warmly  in  his  favour,  the  king  replicti ;  **  This  man,  being  a 
wit,  a  poet^  and  a  minstrel,  composed  many  indecent  songs  against 
me,  and  sung  them  openly  to  the  great  entertaiumeiit  of  mine 
enemies ;  and,  since  it  has  pleaded  God  to  deliver  him  into  my 
hands,  I  will  punish  him,  to  deter  others  from  the  like  petu* 
lance.*'  The  cruel  sentence  was  exec»te<l,  and  the  miserable 
satirist  died  soon  after  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in 
struggling  with  the  executioner.^     The  gratification  of  a  mean 

'  B«nedici.  Abbu,  nb  wa,  11^,  Hovedeo  «rii«a  thai:  "  Caotorratt  jocuUtOMi 
da  illo  ctmereBt  lu  pUccu ;  nl  jam  dtccbator  ubiqae  quod  dod  ent  taliA  b  ocbe  ; "  d»- 
clanng  every  wLere  tint  bid  c<]ua|  was  sot  in  tbe  world,     Hiat.  p.  lCl3, 

*  Orderic.  Vitalk,  Ccclea,  Hist.  pp.  6m,  681. 
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revenge  k  a  strong  innrk  ofn  littTe  minil;  and  tbb  iuUunianity 
reflects  great  discredit  upon  the  king:  it  would  have  been 
noble  in  htm  to  have  pardoned  the  unfortuuate  culprit. 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.,  at  the  soleuinization 
of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  tlie  great  iiall  at  Westminster^  when 
that  prince  was  seated  at  dinner  in  royal  slate^  and  attended  by 
the  peers  of  (he  realm,  a  woman  habited  like  a  minstrel,  liding 
upon  a  great  horse  trapped   iu  the  minstrel  fa^liion,  entered  the 
ball,  and,  going  round  the  several  tables,  imitated  the  gestures 
of  a  mimic,*  and  at  length  mounted  tLe  steps  to  the  roj'al  table, 
upon  which  ^he  deposited  a  lotttr ;   and,  having  so  done,  ^be 
turned  her  horsief  and  isaluting  all   the  company,  retired.     The 
letter  was  found  to  contain  some  very  severe  reBections  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  monarch,  which  greatly  angered   him;  and   the 
actress,  being  arrested  by  bis  comniai>d,  discovered  the  author 
of  the  letter,  who  acknowledged  the  oftence  and  waji  pardoned  ; 
but  the  door-keepeft  being  reprimanded  on  account  of  her  ad- 
mission, excused  himself,  by  declaring  it  had  never  been  custii* 
ms»ry  to  prevent  the  entry  of  minstrels  and  persjufi  in  disgujtii* 
mentH,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  came  for  the  enteiiaiiJ- 
ment  of  his  majesty -^     This  wtunan  bad   probably  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  man,  and  a  female  \v&.%  chos^en  on  this  occasion,  atv 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  an  emiikent  modern  author,  Dr.  Perry, 
bishop  of  Dromore,*  because,  upon    detection,  her  sex   mifj^ht 
plead  for  her,  and  disarm  the  king's  resentment.     It  ig,  bow. 
ever,  certain  that  at  this  time,  and   long  before  it,  there  were 
wotnen  who  practised  the  minstrers  art,  or  at  leasst  some  branches 
of  it      We   read  of  the   glee-maidens   or   female    minstrels, 
from  jilp-mcben  and  slypienfeKE-raaben,    in  ibe  8axon    records  j 
and  I  believe,  that  their  province  in  general  was  to  dance  and 
tit  tumble,  whence  they  acquired  the  name  of  tomb  lest  erti^,  iVoui 
the   Saxon  rumbian,  to  dance  or  tumble,  and    t^ay  lours,  frosi 
salio,  to  leap  or  dance,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  uses  Itotft 
thetie  denominations.^ 


■  1"he  aDtliorii*«i  tltne  worda  :  "  tntnvit  i^avciiin  Diutiei  otdbIii  hiiiri(fnM!i  hibita, 
ec|uuta  bonunt  inndetit  ltJ«trionaliieTphBl«nttuit,qaiD  nipii»Ba  more  tiUtn(>ntmriLrcg.ivil,*' 
^c.     1'bo.  U'bU)ri)^liim,  Hiit.  Ai)|lc  tub  an,  k3t7,  p.  B5. 

*  Nob  tatf  moridi  Jomui  r^^^i^  liiMrioD««  ab  iagrffsu  quomlibet  pro  'ibere. 

*  EsiB^  vjKin  AtictcDi  MiostrelR,  id  Kcliquet^  of  Ancifut  Pofiiy< 

'*  I'iif  i,tn  in  tilt;  Pkidon^r'i  1  «l#,  wid  ilit  lut  in  the  Roniwice  of  tbe  RoflC.  Htm 
Ui«  vticle  Mt  tumbling  wid  duicing  in  m  flaLCAediDi  Kctioa. 
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AL\,— MIK  DIIESS  OF  THE  MINSTRELS. 

It  is  wry  clear,  (hat  the  mmslrds^  wore  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dress  by  which  they  might  readily  be  itisting^uished  :  tlie  wotnati 
aboye  tnentioucd  h  ex[>rest>ly  said  to  have  been  habited  like  » 
inimicor  a  miti!«trel,aucl  by  that  rneaas obtained  adniisajoii  withuiit 
the  least  dirticulty  to  the  royal  presence.  1  remember  also  a 
fttory  recorded  in  a  manuscript,  written  about  the  rei^n  of  £d- 
wiird  III.,  of  a  young  man  of  family,  who  came  to  a  feast, 
where  many  of  the  nobility  were  present,  in  a  ve*^ture  calletl  a 
ntat  barely,  cut  fihort  in  the  German  fa^ihion,  and  resembling' 
the  dres«  of  a  minstrel.  The  oddity  of  his  h»bit  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  company,  antl  especially  uf  an  elderly  ktittrht,  to 
whonj  he  was  well  known,  who  thus  addrt^ssed  him;  **  Where* 
my  friend,  is  your  fiddle,  your  ribible,  or  such-tike  Jiustruiueiit 
Iielonging  to  a  minstrel  f^  '*  Sir/'  replied  the  young"  man,  **  I 
have  no  crafte  nor  science  in  using  such  inetrtmients."  **  Then," 
returned  the  knight,  '*  you  are  umch  to  blame ;  for,  if  you  choose 
to  debase  yourself  and  your  family  by  appearing  in  the  garb 
of  a  minstrel,  it  is  fitting  you  should  t>e  able  to  perform  his 
duty,"'  On  a  rolumu  in  Saint  Mary's  church  at  Beverley  iit 
Yorkshire  i»  the  following  inscription :  '*  This  pillar  made  tlie 
myristryliK;"  ita  capital  is  decorated  with  five  men  in  shurt 
coats,  and  one  of  them  holds  an  instrument  like  a  lute.^  The 
minstrels  retained  in  noblemen's  families  wore  their  lords'  livery  j 
autt  those  appertaining  to  the  royal  household  did  the  smne. 
The  edict  of  Edward  IV.  against  the  pretended  minstrels,  men- 
liuiied  above,  expressly  says,  thnt  they  nssiuned  the  iianiei  and  the 
livery  or  dress,  of  the  king's  own  minstrels.*  The  queen  had 
also  minstrels  in  her  service,  who  probably  wore  a  livery  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  king  for  distinction-sake.  In  a  com- 
putus of  expences,  an.  H  Edw.  HI.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  is 
this  entry:  "  Johanni  de  Mees  de  Lorem.  et  Petro  de  Wurgtmd. 
ministrallis  dominn^  reginfp,  facientibus  ministraUtas  suas  coram 
domino  regc  apud  Eboracum;"  for  which  they  received  from 
the  king's  own  hand  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  each,*  The 
following  lines,  which  are  somewhat  to  the  purpose,  occur  in 
an  old  historical  poenii  in  the  Harleian  Collection:  they  relate 


H»rl.  MS,  If 64^ 

Sen  p.  1Q4. 


*  Sir  Jukn  H»wkm'i  ttwlcny  of  Marie,  rol. 
*  MS.  Ne'«,  C  viii. 
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to  Sir  FrlfTHnl  Stanley^  who   is  1ii;u^1i]y  pr!ii«<ei]  )iy  llie  nutlior  for 

Ills  ^rcat  skill  ill   ptnying-  upnit  all  kiiirle  of  itistrumeiit§ : 

He  stood  before  ihe  kinge,  dowklt-i*  tliu  w»*  iruif, 
Tti  a  fayre  gown?  of  cloth  r>f  ijoltJ,  anil  of  'iUlievvK, 
l^^kfl  no  ccmnioQ  myn^trf).,  to  ^hew  tnvern''  mirth, 
But  iykf  a  noble  mma,  both  af  iKOtl*,  4nd  of  bkth,' 

And  agaiii^  in  the  bistory  of  John  Newchotnhei  the  famous 
clolhier  of  Newbury,  iiRiinlly  CiiUed  Jock  of  Newbury,  it  i» 
stild,  **  They  had  not  eittcn  Knig,  but  in  cornea  a  noise'  of  mu- 
sicians in  tawnie  coats;  wbo^  pulting  oif  their  caps,  a«ked  if 
thpy  w'unlcl  have  any  music  ?  '* 

It  appears  that  the  niiiii^lrel!;  eometinied  shaved  the  crowns  of 
their  he»d§  like  the  moiika,  and  also  assumed  an  ecclesiasticaf 
habit ;  this  was  probably  an  external  garment  only»  and  used 
when  they  travelled  from  place  to  place.  The  succeed ing  anec- 
dote will  prove  that  the  ecrlesiaHtics  and  the  mimics  were  tint 
always  readily  dtfstinguiflhed  from  each  other:  Two  itinerant 
priestK  coming  towards  night  to  a  cell  of  the  Benedictines  near 
Oxford,  they  there,  upon  tlte  Kiippo<iition  tif  their  l>cing  mimicfi, 
or  minstrels,  gained  ndmittftnre;  bnl  the  cellarer,  the  sacrist, 
and  Dihcrt?  of  the  hrethren,  diKUppoiuted  in  the  expectation  they 
had  formed  of  being  entertained  with  niirlhfii]  ptTformanrc*, 
and  finding  them  to  be  nothing  more  than  two  indigent  eccle- 
siasticjs,  beat  them,  and  turned  tbeni  out  of  the  monastery,* 

XX,— THE  KING  OF  THE  MINSTRELS. 
Tlie  king%  minrtref,  frequently  in  Latin  called  jttculator  regis 
or  the  king's  juggler,  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  courts  of  the 
Norman  monarchfi.  He  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  his 
master  when  he  journeyed,  and  of  being  near  hia  person ;  aiui 
probably  was  the  regulator  of  the  royal  sports^  ^'kI  appofnieii 
the  other  initistrels  belonging  to  the  ho  uphold  ;  fur  whicS 
rcaaon,  I  presume,  he  was  also  called  the  king,  or  chief  of  the 
minstrels.  At  what  lime  this  title  was  first  conferred  on  hitti 
does  not  appear :  we  meet  with  it,  butvever,  iu  an  account 
of  the  public  expenditures  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  i 
at  which  time^the  king  of  the  minstrels,  whose  name  was  Robert, 


t  Ffvl.  MS.  54K 

*   rije  word  ooice  tig&iGM  a  comftaQj.     1'lie  reader  will  find  ttw  •pplksuon  of  dmbj 
iQcb  trna*  to  different  trsdn  mad  jinfesalona  in  p<  ti, 
'  Hut.  uui  Aniii].  OiQn.  Ub,  k.  p>.  67,  Mii>  Ui.  itO, 
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iTceiVed  his  itia^lerVpa)'  for  military  Nervicei.*  The  same  n^tP*\ 
wirli  the  Nnmetiile  annexed  lo  it,  ocniTS  again  in  a  similar  r**- 
cord,  dated  the  founli  year  of  Edward  II, ;  when  he,  in  coifi- 
pany  with  various  other  minstrels,  exhibeted  before  the  king  and 
his  court,  then  held  in  the  city  of  York  ;  and  received  forty 
marks,  to  be  by  him  distributed  among  the  fraternity,^ 

The  title  of  royalty  was  not  confined  to  the  king's^  chief  min- 
strel ;  it  was  alsio  bestowed  upon  the  regent  of  olher  companiei^ 
of  musicians,  as  we  find  in  a  charter  granted  by  Johu  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  to  the  minstrels  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordfihire. 
Tljtj)  document  he  addresses,  under  his  seal,  at  the  castle  ot 
Tiitbnry,  iiug^ust  24,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Richard  II.,  to  nostre 
bene  ame  le  roy  des  miiristraulx,  liis  well  beloved  the  king  of  the 
minstreh;  ain]  conceijfs  to  him  full  power  and  commission  to 
oblige  the  intnstreU  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Tutbury  to  per- 
form their  services  and  minstrelsies  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  done  in  ancient  limes.^  In  a  ballad 
intituled  "  The  marriage  of  Robin  Hood  and  Clorinda  the 
Queen  of  Tutbury  Feast,'**  written  probably  after  the  diHgnui* 
of  the  minstrelK,  this  othcer  is  called  the  king  of  the  fidlerw. 
The  poet  8uppofics  him^'lfto  have  been  presentat  the  wedding, 
and  witness  ckf  the  facts  he  relates;;  and  therefore  he  speaks 
ihus: 

Tliii  baide  wii*  fought  near  to  Titbiiry  town, 

When  the  bBgpiixjs  Kkitfd  the  bull. 
iRin  kin^r  of  the  Adlen,  and  «wi>iir  'tis  ■  trntli, 
Aod  I  call  bim  Chut  iloubt6  it  m.  gulJ, 

Claude  Fanchet,  a  French  author  of  eminciicei  before  t|uote<I, 
5ipeaking  concerning  I  be  title  of  king,  formerly  given  to  matty 
officers  befoitging  to  the  court,  makes  these  observations :  "  I 
am  well  assured,  the  word  king  dignities  comptroller,  or  head, 
as  ihc  chief  heralds  are  cidlcd  king«  at  armfi,  because  it  belong^il 
solely  to  them  to  regulate  the  cerenionic^s  of  the  justs  and  t(Uir- 
naments."  He  then  applies  this  reasoning  to  the  Roy  des  Ribaulx, 
an  officer  in  the  ancient  court  of  France;'^  and  says,  his  charge 

i  •<  ]legi  Unberto  miuLBtrallo,  bcui.  ad  iirrnii  commdraati  lul  vadja  r^^iB,  cnpieqtur 
|i(<I  diem  It    L-n."  &c.     MS.  Colt.  Vexpiisi^iiUB,  C<  xti. 

*  "  Hegi  Uoberto.  et  hHis  Eni&i«tfi]li»  <li*erri«j  f*irieDttbut  n.iiaitnil«aB  Hia»  ronm 
rege  ct  BJiis  DingnBtlbuB,  tie  dono  ipwuji  rpgis^  pff  Tuanua  dkti  r^git»  ]lol>vrti,  reiipi- 
rttn*  derthnoii  ad  participandum  tmer  evidem,  tumd  yihamLnm,  ff  ^le  feh.  40  niHrc." 
MS.  C€t(.  Nero,  C.  viii. 

>  Du^d.  MoDut.  Tul.  t.  fol.  ad'i.         *  C'dtfcuoi  of  OU  BaJladA,  Landoo,  iTtS, 

*  Cbaucer,  ia  llio  H^miiace  oi  ihe  Kcm«,  whrto  the  litki  R(^  dv*  KitHUiIi  bcciu* 
JD  the  onijinil,  tntulat^*  ii  "  kiti^  qf  btkrtoi:<?s." 
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WHS  U>  clefir  tlie  palace  t)f  indoletil  and  disorderly  persoivsj  «  bo 
fdltowed  the  court,  ?ii)d  had  no  huKinoss  there ;  and  hnd  hie 
title  as  lining  of  vag'abonds,  because  he  was  the  exeimiDeF  and 
rorrector  of  dL^soliitt^  persons.*  In  like  manner,  I  preDume,  in 
this  country,  the  kin*  of  the  minstrels  was  the  governor  and 
director  of  the  fraternity  over  whicli  he  presided.  The  title  was 
dropped  in  the  reigfn  of  Edward  IV.,  and  that  of  marshal  tie- 
came  its  stibstitnte. 

XXI.— REWARDS  GIVEN  TO  MIKSTRELS. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  courts  of  princes,  and  the  residences 
of  the  opulent,  were  crowded  with  minstrels  ■  and  iuch  large 
sums  of  money  were  expended  for  their  maintenance,  that  the 
public  treasuries  were  often  drained.  Matilda,  queen  to  Henry  I., 
is  said  to  have  lavished  the  greater  part  of  her  revenue  upon 
poets  and  minstrel^),  and  oppressed  her  tenants  to  procure  mor**,* 
She  was,  however,  by  no  means  singular  in  so  doin<^,  as  the 
invectives  of  the  monks  eufBcieutly  demonstrate.  These  selfisn 
professors  of  religion  grudged  every  act  of  munificence  that 
was  not  Rpplie<I  to  theniselve«t,  or  their  monasteries;  and  could 
not  behold  the  good  fortune  of  the  minstrels  without  expressing 
their  indignation  ;  which  they  often  did  in  terms  of  scurrilous 
abuse,  calling  them  janglers,  mimics,  buffoons,  monsters  of 
men,  and  contemptible  scoffers.  They  also  severely  censurud 
the  nobility  for  patronizing  and  rewarding  such  a  shameless  set 
of  sordid  flatterers,  and  the  populace  for  frequenting  their  ex- 
fa  ih  it  ions,  and  being  delighttNtJ  with  their  performance*,  which 
di%t  ried  thcin  from  more  serious  pursuits,  and  corrupted  their 
morals.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  minstrels  appear  to  have  been 
ready  enough  to  give  them  ample  occasion  for  censure;  and,^ 
indeed,  I  apprehend  that  their  own  immorality  and  insolence 
contributed  more  to  their  downfal,  than  all  the  defamatory  de- 
clamations of  their  opponents.  The  ecclesiastics  were  mightily 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  Henry  HI.,  because,  at 
his  marriage  with  Agnes  of  Polctou,  be  disappointed  the  poof 
minstrels  who  had  aj^seinbled  In  great  uiulliludes  on  the  occasion, 
giving  them  neither  Ibod  nor  rewards,  but  "  sent  theiu  away,'* 


■  Origmei  dn  Diguitez  et  Mi^Utnu  de  Fiiuce,  fgl.  45. 

'  JoLu.  SATJkbiujeuu*  de  Nu^w  Cuiit].  lib.  t.  cap.  9  ;  libt  tii.  t^i^,  7. 
ia  Viu  Hra.  Lll.  tub  la.  It5l,  UCt 
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Bay«  a  monkisb  author.  "  with  empty  pui*ses,  and  hearts  full  of 
&OTTOW,"  '     But  to  go  on, 

llie  rewards  given  to  tlie  minfitrels  did  not  always  consist  in 
inone}%  but  frequently  in  rich  mantles  nml  embroidered  vest- 
ments: they  receiveil,  says  Fauchet,  gjeat  presents  from  the 
nobility,  who  would  sometimes  give  them  even  the  robes  with 
which  they  were  clothed.  It  was*  a  common  cuigtom  in  tlie 
middle  ag^es  to  j^ive  vestments  of  different  kinds  to  the  minstrels. 
In  an  ancient  poem,  cited  by  Fauchet,  called  La  RobeVermeille» 
or.  The  Red  Robe,  the  wife  of  a  vavaser,  that  is,  one  who,  holding- 
of  a  fiiuperior  lord,  ha!>i  tenaut$i  under  htm,  reproaches  her  hus- 
band for  accepting  a  robe  j  "  Such  g^ifts,"  says  she,  "  belong  to 
jugglers,  and  other  singing  men,  who  receive  garments  from  the 
nobitity,  because  it  is  their  trade : 

S'appanient  S  CfB  jorgleoiini, 
Et  i  ce«  •utrei  cIia[it!H>uji<, 
Quils  ayent  de  ce%  cbtvali^TBt 
Lea  robea  cu  c'tai  lor  meKiit-jr."  * 

Tliese  garments  the  jugglers  failed  not  to  take  with  them  to 
other  courts,  in  order  to  exctte  a  similar  liberality.  Another 
artifice  they  often  usee!,  whicli  was,  to  make  the  heroes  of  their 
poems  exceedingly  bountiful  to  the  minstrel!;,  who  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  for  that  purpose:  thus,  in  the  metrical 
romance  of  Ipomedon,  where  the  poet  <«peak8  of  the  knight's 
marriage,  he  says — 

Ipomydon  g«C  ia  thm  stound. 

To  myniiretle*  6fe  hnnited  pouoJ.' 

The  author  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman,  who  liired  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI,,  gives  the  following  general  description  of  the 
different  perfonnances  of  the  minstrels,  and  of  their  rewards,  al 
that  period ; 

1  MR  inynitTell,  quoth  tliat  inaa;  my  aam"  i»  ActiTa  Vita  ; 
All  liiie  k'lje  Late,*  for  A(l  Activti  ia  my  Duue  ; 
A  WTiftrer^  well  ye  Vyt ;  und  s^rvc^  miiny  lofdet, 
And  few  robvs  1  g^t,  ot  fnitv  furred  gownet. 
Could  1  lye,  to  do^  tiieti  laugh  ;  ih^n  lachrn^  I  tbould 
NoiLer  man  til  I,  nor  money  ^  nmongeB  lcird#  ntpetieUtt 
Aud,  for*  I  CUD  aeitbcrtaber,  ne  truoipe,  uetell  no  g«aitea, 
Futin  n«  fUleu,  Kt  feutet,  ne  barpe<i) ; 


*  '*  Infiaitum  histrionum  Pt  joc-ulatoninj  mnttitadiheaif  giiie  dliO  Ct  m(irti>hbupr  ** 
ctiiun  et  mtrrenEuin  abire  pcrmisit."     Cliron,  Virtjihur^. 

■  Origine  de  la  Luigue  «c  Poeiue  Fran^D»Mi,  iib.  i.  cap.  4. 

*  Haii.  M&,Sibi.  *  All  idleueu  1  Imtir.  •  A  ecfifectumer. 

*  That  ia,  if  he  coitld  tell  fil^boodK  lo  m»kt  trir-u  Ina^lt. 
^  Lack,  or  n-int.  *  HiMMatmm 
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Jape,  ne  juggte,  ne  genlltlj  Jiypit 

N«  qnthei  uylen  ne  saute,"  ae  Biii^e  to  (ha  lytteme  t 

1  h&Te  tiD  good  giftes  u  pleue  the  grakt  lordea. 

And,  if  we  refer  to  history,  we  shall  find  that  (he  poets  are 
not  incorrect  iti  their  statement.  Gaston  earl  ot  t''oix,  whose 
munificence  is  much  coititnended  by  Froissart,  lived  in  a  ety le  of 
splendour  little  inferior  to  that  of  royalty,  Tlie  bisturian, 
speaking  of  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  this  noblcinan, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  says^  "  Ther  wcr  many 
mynstrells,  as  well  of  hi»  own,  as  of  straungers;  and  each  of 
them  dyd  their  devoyrc,  in  their  faculties,'  The  same  day  the 
earl  of  Foix  gave  to  the  heraulds  and  tnfnRtrelles  the  som  of  five 
hundred  frankes*  and  gave  to  tfaedukeof  Tourayn's  minstrellea 
gownes  of  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with  ertuyne,  valued  at  two 
hundred  frankes/'^  ^H 

Respecting  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  minstrels,  we  have,  ^H 
among  others,  the  following  accounts.  At  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  1.  lo  John  earl  of  Hoi  land,  every 
king's  minstrel  received  forty  shillingi;.'*  lu  the  fourth  of  £d« 
ward  11.  Pcrrot  de  la  Laund,  minstrel  to  lord  Hugh  de  Nevtll^ 
received  twenty  shilling!!  for  perfonuing  bis  minstrelsy  before 
the  king.*  In  the  same  year,  Jautno  la  Cheveretter,  who  is  called 
Xjb  Tregettour,'  was  paid  at  one  tiute  forty  shillings,  aud  al 
another  twenty,  for  the  same  service  ;  and  John  le  Mendleshareit 
the  boy^  of  Robert  le  Foil,  twenty  shillings;^  the  same  suui 
was  also  given  to  John  le  Botcller,  the  boy  of  Perrot  Duzedeys^ 
for  his  performauecH ;  and,  again^  Perrot  Duzedeys,  Roger  the 
Trumpeter^  and  Jauiuo  le  Nakerer,  all  of  tbem  king's  minsireU, 
received  from  the  king  sixty  shilling  for  the  like  iervice, 

XXIL— PAYMENTS  TO  MmSTRELS- 

In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IlL,  licence  was  granted  to 
Barbor  the  fiagpipeft  to  viiit  the  schools  for  minstrels  in  pari 

■  Okucr,  bot  juaip.     PuM,  aJT,  *  Duty  in  Ihieir  •aT«r«l  tUtioiu. 

*  Lord  liiiTnen'  l°'rciiiiiAn,  vol.  it.  ai|».  41, 

*  AMtU.  Onl,  Girt.  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

*  Liber  de  Comtmua  ti&tdefobB,  MS.  Catt.  lib.  Kent,  C.  viil.  fo1.8f> 

*  CUeTeretter,  ot  bunuper;  from  cbevre,  a  bagpipe,  and  tregettor,  or  juggler,  A^ 
•Hgbt  of  liuid  pUj^er;  Ibid.    See  more  cm  ibis  subj«i:t  ia  tbe  next  cbbpti^  relaUD£;u« 
U)t5  jcKulmtor. 

^  iinrdoiua ;  froai  tbe  Freocb  g&r(ua,  «  boy,  or  l«d.     lo  tliu  taatuiou  it  |>Rib«hIj 
oetnt  aa  spjxnniif^,  or  leTTknt.    ItnJ,  p.  85, 

*  Auotbrr  eniry  ttpecifiti*  twenty  «liiliio»  jiaid  to  Robert  \v  Foil  to  buy  htnuelf  bocln- 
hum,  a  buckler,  ta  plavi  hd  ludenJiuo,  before  tbe  king.     tbid.  p.  95. 
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beyoud  tLe  seas,^  with  thirty  shillings  to  bear  hln  expenses. 
Licence  was  also  granted  to  Morian  the  Bagpiper,  to  visit  the 
minstrels*  schools ;  and  forty  shiHing^  for  his  expenses.^  A 
little  lower  we  find  a  present  itf  five  shilling's  made  by  the 
king  to  a  minstrel,  for  performing-  iiis  minstrelsy  before 
the  image  uf  the  Blessed  Virgin.'  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
same  reign,  John  de  Hoglard,  minstrel  to  John  de  Pulteney, 
was  paid  forty  shillings  for  exhibiting'  before  the  king  at  Hat- 
field, and  at  London  **  and  to  Roger  the  Trumpeter,  and  to  the 
niiiistrels  h'm  assoeiatcst  perfomaing  at  the  feast  for  the  queen's 
delivery,  held  at  HatBeld,  fen  pounds.''  In  the  ninth  year  of 
H(  nry  VIL  "  Pudeaay  the  piper  in  bagpipes,**  received  six 
shillings:  and  eight  pence  from  the  king,  for  hia  performance.'* 
In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  five  ponnds  were  paid  to 
three  stryiig-mynstrels  for  wages,  but  the  time  is  not  specified* 
m  a  subsequent  entry,  however,  we  find  that  fifteen  shilfingH 
were  given  to  **  a  stryng-myiistrel,  for  one  moneth's  wages;" 
also  to  a  *'  straunge  taberer,  in  reward,  aixty-ftix  shUliugs  and 
eight  pence.**' 

XXIII.— WEALTH  OF  CERTAIN  MINSTRELS. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  professors  of  minstrelsy  bad  the 
opportunity  of  amassing  much  wealth  J  and  certainly  «ome  of 
them  were  men  of  property.  In  Domesday  Book,  it  appears 
(bat  Berdic,  the  king's  joculator,  had  lands  in  Gloucestershire  5* 
Raher,  or  Royer,  mimus  rex,  the  mimic^  or  minstrel,  be* 
longing  to  Henry  L,  was  the  founder  of  the  hospital  and 
priory  of  Saint  llai-tholoraew,  in  West  Smitbfield  ;^  mid  the 
minstrels  contributed  towards  building  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary,  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  as  the  inscription  on  one  of 
the  pillars  plainly  indicates;'"  though,  it  must  be  owned,  their 
general  character  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  prudence,  as  the 
reader  must  have  obsserved  io  the  perusal  of  this  section. 


'  "  Scolu  miuUtnlUi  in  pitnilHw  tnm  mue."     liber  d«  Compotu  Gvderobfc, 
MS.  Cott.  Lib.  Nero,  C.  vuL  p.  t76. 

■  Ibid. 
"  Fadenti  nuDiitr^iiBm  ■uam  conm  inugine  Bekts  Muve  m  VelUni,  nge  fffa* 
teaie,  S  sol."     Ibid,  p,  X?7. 

Ibid.  p.  ^90.  *  Ibid. 

«  MS.  iti  ibo  Ilenieaibranc«T*B  Office.   S«  the  extract  in  BTM^aty't  Britisb  HuUuj, 
fol.  Ti,     Appendix,  No.  V. 

'  From  imotLer  MS.  ia  the  suiie  office.     Ibid. 

*  See  Uj«  dv<(  chapter,  under  the  kccount  of  the  joculKtors. 

'  Lcloud'tColkcitiieE,  pp.  61.  99*  **  S«e  p,  189. 
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XXIV.— MIKSTRELS  SOMETIMES  DANCING  5IASTERS, 

It  liatt  already  been  observed,  that  the  name  of  inmsireiii  wa*i 
frequent Jy  applied  to  itrntrunietital  performers,  wliu  did  not 
profess  any  other  branch  of  (he  rninstrelsy.  In  ati  old  morality 
called  Lusty  Juventus,  tt  is  eaid, 

Who  koawetb  wLeTe  is  ere  4  myniirelT 

liy  the  Mute,  1  would  ta,yue  go  dauitce  n  fit.' 

This  passage  calls  to  ray  inemory  a  circumstance  recorded  by 
Fauchety  which  proves  that  the  minstrels  were  sometimes  dancing" 
masters.  **  I  remeraber,"  says  ho,  "  to  have  seen  Martin  Baratnti, 
an  aged  minstrel  of  Orleans,  who  was  accustomed  to  play  upon 
the  tarabourine  at  weddings,  and  on  other  occasions  of  festivity. 
His  instrument  was  silver,  decorated  with  small  plates  of  the 
same  metal,'  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  those  lie  bad 
taught  to  dance/' 

>  Gaxiick'B  Collection  o(  Old  Ptfeji. 

>  "  Us  utwuriii  d'vgtnt  Beta6  de  pl&qviea  kiimI  d'ftfgittLC    OrlHne  de  !■  L«BfBO' 
ct  Focnfl  Fnu^oiUj  lib.  i,  up.  nli.  fuu.  7£ 
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I.  Tbe  Jocnlttoro— II.  Hit  diffeivtit  Deaommatioofl  tnd  c>xtnonliiiuy  DenptioW'-— 
III.  Hi*  Performaiic*B  B*cribed  to  Mngk. — IV*  Aiiauc  Jngglert, — V.  Re- 
markable Story  from  FfoiM»ru — VI.  Tricks  of  the  Juggler*  Eflcribeci  to  the  Agi-ticy 
of  tbd  De«l  ;  but  more  leasonably  »ccouiiti-d  for. — VU*  John  Rykell,  a  cele- 
brated Trcgetour, — VIII.  Tbeir  ♦arioui  Performupcea. — IX.  Fririlc'gea  of  tbe 
Jocolaton  a(  Pans.— Th^  Ktng'a  Jocalatoi  an  Q&crt  of  Rank. — X*  Tba  gKat 
Dwrrpule  «f  modem  Jugglera, 

I.— THE  JOCULATOR 

The  Joctilator,  or  the  jug'glour  of  the  Normans,  was  frequently 
rnclucted  under  the  collective  tippellatioti  of  mmstrel.  His  pro^ 
fessioii  originally  wa%  very  compreltengive,  and  included  tbe 
practice  of  all  tEie  arts  attributed  to  tbe  minstrel ;  and  some  of  the 
jugglers  were  excellent  tumblers.  Joinville,  in  the  Life  of  St, 
Louis  and  Charpentifr,  fjuotes  an  old  author,  who  speaks  of  a 
jocnlalor,  qui  sciebat  tombarc  He  was  called  a  gleemnn  in 
the  Saxon  era,  and  answers  to  the  jng;gler  of  tbe  more  modern 
times.  In  the  fourteenth  centnry,  he  was  also  denominated  a 
treg"etour,  or  trag^etour,  at  which  time,  be  appears  to  hav^e  been 
separated  from  the  jnufiical  poet*:,  who  exercised  the  first 
branches  of  the  gleeman's  art,  and  are  more  generally  consi* 
tiered  as  minstrels. 


a— DIFFERENT  DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  JOCULATOR.  AND  HIS 
EKTIIAOHDINARY  DECEPTIONS. 

The  name  of  tregetours  was  chiefly,  if  not  enlirely,  appix»- 
priated  to  those  artists  who,  by  ^li^bt  of  hand,  with  the  assist, 
ance  af  machinery  of  various  kinds,  deceived  the  eyes  of  the 
Npectalors,  and  produced  such  illus^ions  ns  wero  usually  sup. 
posed  to  be  tbe  effect  of  enchantment ;  for  which  reason  they 
were  frequently  ranked  with  magicians,  sorcerers,  and  witches; 
and,  indeed,  the  feats  they  performed,  according  to  the  de~ 
scriptions  given  of  them,  abundantly  prove  that  they  were  no 
contemptible  practitioners  in  the  arts  of  deception.  Chaucer, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  ^^eeing-  the 
tricks  exhibited  by  the  tregetours  in  his  time,  sayi^,    *  Thtre 

*  Sapp]«m«r[it  Ut  DuCwi|{«. 
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I  eawe  playenge  jogelours,  magyciens,  trageteours,  phetonysses!^ 
charmeresses,  olde  witclieSt  aud  sorceresseV'  8£<'^'  He  speaks  of 
them  in  a  style  that  may  well  excite  astonishment :  **  There  are," 
saye  be,  "  sciences  by  which  men  can  delude  the  eye  with  divera 
appearances,  such  as  the  subtil  tregetours  perform  at  feasts.  In 
a  lai^e  hall  they  will  produce  water  with  boats  rowed  up  and 
down  upon  it."  In  the  library  of  Sir  HansSloanCi  at  the  Britit-h 
Museum,  is  a  MS.^  which  contains  **an  experiment  to  make  the 
appearance  of  a  flode  of  water  to  come  into  a  house.*'  The  di- 
rections are,  tu  steep  a  thread  in  the  liquor  produced  from  BnakeiK* 
eg'g;s  bruised,  and  to  hang'  it  up  over  a  basin  of  water  in  the 
ptace  where  the  trick  is  to  be  performed^  The  tregetours,  no 
doubt^  had  recourse  to  a  surer  metho<!.  Chaucer  goes  on  to 
say,  **  Sometimes  they  will  bring  in  the  similitude  of  a  grim 
lion,  or  make  flowers  spring  up  as  in  a  meadow ;  sometimes 
they  cause  a  vine  to  flourish,  bearing  white  and  red  grapes;  or 
show  a  castle  built  with  stone ;  and  when  they  please,  they 
cause  the  whole  to  disappear/*  He  then  sp^ks  of  ^  a  learned 
clerk/*  who,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friend,  showed  to  him 
'*  forests  full  of  wild  deer,  where  he  saw  an  hundred  of  them 
&!ain,  some  with  hounds  and  some  with  arrows;  the  bunting 
being  finished,  a  company  of  fafconeri;  appeared  upon  the  banks 
of  a  fair  river,  where  the  birds  pursued  the  herons,  and  slew 
ihem.  He  then  saw  knights  j uniting  upon  a  plains"  and,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  **  the  resemblance  of  bis  beloved  lady 
dauchig;  which  occasioned  him  to  dance  also/'  But,  when 
"  the  mai^ter  that  this  magike  wrought  thought  fit,  he  clapped 
h's  hands  together,  and  alt  wrs  gone  in  an  instanle/'*  Agaiii^ 
in  another  part  of  bis  works,  the  same  poet  says, 

Ttiere  Mw  I  ColJ  TregettMU, 
UpoD  k  table  of  6701)11011?^ 
Plaj  w  nocoallie  thyn^e  to  tell ; 
I  uwe  hym  c&ry  s  wyixie-  meil 
UT.d«t  a  walautA  ihsle.* 

UI— rHE  JOCTJLATORS-  PERFORMANCES  ASCRIBED  TO  ^AGIC 
Chaucer  attributes  these  illusions  tu  the  practice  of  natttml 
magic.     Thus  the  Squire,  in  his  Tale,  says, 

An  Dpp««rmnce  m&cle  by  some  m&g)ke, 
A»it»gj{lour«  pi  ay  en  at.  their  Tettet  gwt«. 


<  Cbmcvr,  Houe  of  Fanae,  book  Ul. 

*  Frafikelrya's  Tate, 


*  No.  1315. 
*  Houae  of  Fam«,  book  ill. 
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And  aj^in,  in  the  third  book  of  the  House  of  Fame, 

And  tinkea  rke  whirlt  coone  weU 
All  tLi«  mngyke  ntturelU 

Meaning,  1  suppose^  an  artful  rombinntion  of  different  powers 
of  nature  in  n  manner  not  generally  understood ;  and  tlj€r«?fore 
hemakeB  the  De?il  say  to  the  Sompner  in  the  Friar'§  Tale,  **  I 
can  take  any  shape  that  pleases  me;  of  a  man^  of  an  ape,  or  of 
an  ange! ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  a  louny  juggler  can  deceiFcyou; 
and  I  can  assure  )rou  my  skill  is  superior  to  brf^^*  I  need  not 
say,  that  a  g^reater  Ifititude  w»<t  assigned  to  what  the  poet  calJ!) 
natural  magic  in  bi»  days,  than  will  be  granted  ia  the  present 
time. 

IV,— ASIATIC  JUGGLERS. 

Sir  John  Mandevile,  who  wrote  ahout  the  same  period  as 
Chaucer,  speaks  thus  of  a  similar  exbibition  performed  before 
the  Great  Chan :  *'  And  then  comen  jogiilours,  and  enchaunt- 
our^,  that  doen  many  marvaylles ;  "  for  they  make,  says  he, 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  the  tnoon  in  the  air ;  and  then 
they  make  the  night  &»  dark,  that  nothing  ran  be  seen ;  and 
Bjpin  ihey  restore  the  dav>light,  with  the  sua  shining  brightly ; 
then  (hey  **  bringen-in  daunces,  of  the  fairest  damsels  of  the 
world,  and  the  richest  arrayed*"  afterwards  they  make  other 
dniDF^els  lo  come  in,  bringin^r  etips  of  gold,  full  of  the  mdk  of 
divers  animal^,,  and  give  drink  lo  the  lords  and  ladies;  and 
ihen  **  they  make  kny^jhts  jouKten  in  anues  fulle  lustily,"  who 
run  together,  and  in  the  encounter  break  their  spears  so  rudely, 
that  the  splinters  fly  all  about  the  hall.'  They  also  bring  in  a 
hunting  of  the  hart  and  of  the  boar,  with  hounds  rumiing  at  them 
Open-mouthed;  and  many  other  things  they  do  by  the  crait  of 
their  euchantmeuLs,  that  are  **  marvelloua  to  see/'  In  another 
part  he  says,  **  And  be  it  done  by  craft,  or  h;y  nicrcuiancy,  I 
wot  not,"^ 

V^REMARKABLE  STORY  FROM  THOISSART. 

The  foregoing  passages  bring  to  my  recollection  a  curious 
piece  of  history  related  by  Froissart,  which  extends  the  practice 
of  these  deceptions  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  modern 

*  Tbe  orififlml  mna  tliu*  ;  "  Anil  thej  rmincii  t(»gitin  a  grvnc  nudouin  ;  anA  they 
fninchen  tO|^dre  full  fierrelj,  vid  tliey  Dcckf-ii  thtire  ip«rei  ta  tudtly,  th«t  ilie  tron- 
chouM  floB  in  iprotei  an^i  pecei  mile  ■boni  ihe  balle.^'  MuidfTile's  i VnTplH,  p.  s6i». 
I  liKte  modemiied  ibit  Eogtub  ia  miny  pliceij  for  floni«tiiut  it  w  btrdly  ibl«llt|pble. 

t  Ibid. 
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jiig'g'leTS,      When,  says  thai    author,  the  tliike  of  Anjou  nml 
the  earl  of  Savoy  were  lying  with  their  army  before  the  city  of 
Naples,  there  was  '*  an  eiichaunter,  a   conning   man    in  nigro- 
inanej,  in  the   Marches  of  Naples."    This  man  promised    to 
the   duke   of  Aujou,    that    he  would    put    litm    in   posscs8Joii 
of  the  castle  of  Leufe,  at  that  time  besieged  by  him.     The  duke 
was  desirous  of  knowing  by  what  means  this  could  be  eHecteil; 
and  the  magieian  said,  "  I  shall,  by  enehauntmcnt,  make    the 
ayre  so  thicke,  that  they  within  the  castell  will  think  tbere  m  a 
great  brydge  over  the  sea,  large  enougli  for  ten  men  a-brea»t 
to  come  to  them;  and  when  they  see  this  brydge,  they  will 
readily  yeilde  themselves  to  your  mercy,  least  they  i^hould  be 
taken  perforce.'*     And  may  not  my  men,  said  the  duke,  pass 
over  this  bridge  in  reality?     To  this  question  the  juggler  art- 
fully replied,  *•  I  dare  not,  syr,  assure  you  that;  for,  if  any  one 
of  the  men  that  pRHseth  on  the  brydge  shall   make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  him,  all  Rball  go  to  nouglite,  and  they  that  be 
upon  it  shall  fall  into  the  sea.'      The  earl  of  Savoy  was  not 
present   at  this   conference ;    but  being  afterwards  made   acw 
quainted  with  it,  he  said  to  the  duke,  "  I  know  well  it  is  the 
name  enchaunter,  by  whom  the  queene  of  NapW  and  *iyT  Othe» 
of  Bresugetb  were  taken  in  this  castle ;  for  he  caused,  by  hisii 
craflte»  the  sea  to  ^eeme  so  high,  that  they  within  were  wre 
abashed,  and  wend  all  to  have  died;'  but  uo  confidenrr,"  con- 
tinued he,"  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  fellow  of  this  kind,  who  hti<i 
already  betrayed  the  queen  for  hire;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of 
another  reward,  is  willing  to  give  up  the  man  whose  bounty  he 
haB  received."    The  earl  tlun  commauded  the  enchanter  to  ha 
brought  before  him*  when  he  boiisted  that,  by  the  power  of  bis 
art,  he  had  oauged  the  castle  to  be  delivered  to  sir  Charles  Je  la- 
Paye»  who  was  then   in  possession  of  it;  and  concluded   bts' 
speech  with  these  words:  **  Syr*   I  am  the  man  of  the  worlct, 
that  syr  Charles  reputeth  most,  and  is  most  in  fear  of."    "  Byj 
my  fayth,"  replied  the  earl  of  Savoy,  "  ye  say  well  j  and  I  will! 
that  syr  Charles  shall  know  that  he  hath  great  wrong  to  fearej 
you;    hut  1  shall  asiiiure  hyni  of  you,  fur  ye  sbal  never  do  more 
enchauntnients  to  deceyve  hym,  nor  yet  any  other."     So  saying, 
be  ordered  biiu  to  be  beheaded ;  and  the  sentence  was  instantly 
put  into  execution  before  the  door  of  ibe  earl's  tent.     "  Thus/* 


*  TIi«t  u,  tlirf  WSK  big  h ted,  eipcctiDg  to  W  dfowDed  bj  lh«  lUiiig  of  tb«  water. 
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adds  our  autltor,  **  ended  tlie  inayster  enchantour :  and  so  he 
was  payed  *iys  wages  according'  to  Lis  deserteB,*** 


fL— TRICKS  OF  THE  JUGGLERS  ASCRIBED  TO  INFERNAL  AGENCY; 
BUT  MORE  REASONABLY  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

Our  leanied  monarch  James  I.  wns  perfectly  convinced  that 
hc'sr,  and  other  inferior  feats  exhibited  by  the  tregctours,  conM 
only  he  perfurmed  by  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  **  who,"  says  he, 
^  wili  learne  them  iiiany  jug'hirTe  tricks,  at  cardes  and'  dice,  to 
deceive  men's  senses  therehy,  ami  such  innuaierahle  false  prar- 
tiqiies,  which  are  proved  by  over-many  in  this  age,*'*  It  is  not, 
however,  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  common  sense  tbe  knowledge 
the  king  pretended  to  have  htul  of  the  intercourse  between 
Satan  and  his  scholars  the  conjurers;  unless  his  majesty  had 
been,  what  nobody,  I  trustt  suspects  him  to  have  been,  one  ttf' 
the  fraternity.  But,  not  withstanding  ibe  high  authority  of  a 
crowned  head  in  ftivonr  of  Beelzebub,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
modern  writers,  that  the  tricks  of  the  jugglers  may  he  ac- 
counted for  upon  much  more  reasonable,  as  weli  as  more 
natural,  principles.  These  artists  were  greatly  encouraged  in 
the  middle  ages  j  they  travelled  in  large  companies,  and  carried 
with  them,  no  dmihl,  such  machinery  as  was  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  their  deceptions  ;  and  we  are  all  well  aware,  that 
very  surprising  things  may  be  exhibited  through  the  medium 
of  a  proper  apparatus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  expert  con- 
federates. A  magic  lanthnrn  will  produce  appearances  almost 
as  wonderful  as  somt  of  those  described  by  sir  John  Mandevilp, 
to  persons  totally  igiioraiU  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  nuch  a 
machine.  The  principles  uf  natural  philosophy  were  very  little 
known  in  those  dark  agesj  and,  for  that  reason,  the  spectators 
were  more  readily  deceived.  In  our  own  times  we  have  had 
several  exhibitions  that  excited  much  astonishment;  such  as  an 
image  of  wax,  suspt'hded  by'a  ribband  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
room,  which  answered  questions  in  rarious  languages;  an 
automaton  chess-player,  that  few  professors  of  the  gatne  could 
beat;'  and    men  ascending  the   air   without  the  assjj^tance   of 

'  FMiMflrt'*  CbroBJcIe  bj  tori  Beinet»,  rol.  iii.  chap,  331,  foU  472. 
'  Dwinoriola|it>. 

'  Si-«  "  Tl)p  Goujaror  Unveiled,"  ■  fmatl  piiuplilrt   trninlkled  from  ibe  Frenrli  j 
B  Wtli  gi?et  «  foil  atvuiifti  of  tlipie  canwt  jiiecei  of  mf  cbimiMn,  Hnd  of  •rront  oilun 

«(j>j'illy  tuiprising. 
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wtngi :  jet  these  phenomena  are  con#;j(Iered  as  puerile,  now  the 
secrets  upan  whieh  their  pf^rrormauce  depends  hare  heen  di- 
vulged. But,  returning^  to  the  trej^tour,  we  shall  find  that  be 
often  performed  his  f^ats  upon  a  scaffold  erected  for  that  pur- 
poie ;  and  probably,  says  a  late  ingenious  writer,*  received  hrw 
name  from  the  trebuchet,  or  trap-door,  because  he  frequently 
tnp.de  usr  of  such  insidious  machines  i«  the  display ment  of  his 
operations,  Chaucer  has  told  us,  that  Coll  the  tregetor  exhi- 
bited upon  a  table  J  and  other  authors  speak  of  "juggling  upon 
the  boarder"  which  clearly  indicates  the  use  of  a  sta^e  or 
temporary  scaffold.  Now,  let  us  only  add  the  machitiery  proper 
for  the  occasion^  and  all  the  wonders  specified  in  the  foregoing' 
passages  may  be  reduced  to  mere  pantomiinicul  deceptionaf  as. 
sisted  by  slight  of  band*  and  the  whole  readily  accounted  fur 
without  any  retlerence  to  supernatural  agency 


VII^JOHN  RYKELL,  A  CELEBRATED  TREGETOUR. 

In  the  fonrteenth  century,  the  treg-etours  Reeni  to  have  been 
in  the  zenith  of  their  glory  ;  from  that  period  they  gradually 
declined  in  the  popular  esteem;  their  performances  were  more 
confined,  and  of  course  became  less  consequential.  Lidgate, 
m  one  of  hia  poems,^  introduces  Death  speaking  to  a  famoua 
tr-egetour  belonging  to  the  court  of  king  Henry  T.  in  this 
manner  . 

MiiftFT  Mm  Rykell,  tometiine  tnegitout 

or  nabi«  lleury  kings  of  Englonde, 
AdJ  of  FfBDCo  the  mighty  conqiirnrr  ; 

FotbH  the  sli^igbtpi.  mid  turaytt^of  thyDe  honde, 

Thoa  miM  come  nere  diii  dauce,  1  <iDd«rmkH)de  ; 
Nought  mty  kfail  dil  thy  conclutioat, 

For  Detbo  abortly,  D other  m  »t«  not  lud^ 
Ib  not  Artctjrfi  hj  no  tlluflioag.^ 

To  this  summons  the  sorrowful  juggler  replies: 


•  Mr.Tyrwhitt,  in  hUetcellenteditioji  of  CEiKacer'i  "  CmiterbiirT  TbIct,"  vol.  UI. 
p.  S99. 

'  *'  The  Daunca  of  Mdcubre,"  tnosltted,  or  nther  pHraplirsHd,  frcitn  tHe 
French.  la  tlni  Dpuace,  Death  is  reprei«ateil  ftddredjiin^  lunu«U  tn  p«T»onB  of 
«]|  rsnki  ntiJ  jigei.  Jolia  Lydgmte  wom  %  monk  of  Su  Ednn3i»d»b ury  Alib^y. 
MS.  llarLNo.  ITfi.  ' 

*  Tbe  meanuig  i*,  thM  Hemii  will  come  kIhuiIj,  wtd  not  1i«  iie«H**tl  by  any  f«lr« 
Hppmnncea« 
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VVhkt  may  araile  minkTnde  natantle  1 

Not  kQy  CT&fce  9chevid  '  by  appannce, 
f^r  couniQ  of  «te««  Above  ceJential, 

Or  of  Keavtua  all  tlie  itifluence, 

Ageyn»t  Detb  to  sionde  at  defence. 
Lygkide-de-ntytie  *  now  b<^lpitli  me  rigbt  ii«ught«  t 

TntBWeW,  my  craft  Bod  fell  lucb  tapwuce  ; 
For  Dedi  hath  mo  masteries  *  ttian  I  have  wrougfate. 

Tn  •*  The  Disobedient  Child,"  an  old  raomlity,  or  interlude^ 
written  by  Thomas  lngi>1and  in  the  rei^n  of  queen  Elizabelfa, 
a  servant}  deHcribing  the  sports  at  his  master's  weddings  says, 

Wbfet  jdggHag  WBH  there  upon  the  boardet ! 

What  thrustiQg  of  kuyfes  tliTOUgh  mxny  a  DO«e  ! 
What  bcBTjD^e  of  formea  t  wbat  boldutfe  of  •worrdpi  t 

What  puttynge  of  botkyni  tluougbe  kggo  tad  bow  ! ■ 

These  tricks  approximate  nearly  to  those  of  the  modem  jug- 
glers, who  have  knives  so  conslrncted,  that,  when  they  are 
applied  to  the  legs,  tlje  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  human 
figure,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  thrust  through  them  j 
the  bearing  of  the  forms,  or  seats,  I  suppose,  was  the  balanciug 
of  them ;  and  the  holding  of  swords,  the  flourishing  them 
about  in  the  sword-dance;  which  the  reader  will  find  described 
m  the  succeeding  chapter* 


VIII^VAEIOUS  PERF0RJtANCE3  OF  THE  JOCULATORS, 

Originally,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  profession  of  the 
JDculator  included  all  the  arts  attributed  to  the  minstrels  i  and 
accordingly  his  performance  was  called  his  minstrelsy  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  ami  even  after  he  had  obtained  the  appeU 
lation  of  a  tregetour."  We  are  well  assured,  that  playing  upon 
(he  vielle^  and  the  harp,  and  aiuging  of  songs,  verses,  and 

1  ScbeTJd,  for  BcIiWfd,  ttut  is  to  wy,  peifoin-ed. 

*  Or  any  astrologKal  Judgmtfut  dociv^d  from  tbe  itan  or  their  influpnce  ;  for  the 
ja^glers  uiiualiy  ptetendi-d  Lo  b«  nstioiogen  and  BDOliisnyert.  &«e  the  Eaaar  «d. 
Ancient  Miosuela,  prcfiitd  to  the  HeKquea  of  Aacient  Poetrj,  by  the  biahop  of 
Brotnore'. 

*  Legerdeinaia ;  a  corrupted  wofd.  dfHired  from  tbe  French,  aignifyiaj  properly 
alif  htB  of  band,  such  la  arc  luually  performed  by  thu  tnodero  juggle.^ 

*  More  q-unninyr  Iritb*. 

*  GwtickV  Coljpction  of  Old  Play*.  K.  toI.  ii 

*  "Jaiimo  le  tregetior.  frirtt'titi  tniaisiralsiam  aipam  coram  Tege/*  ^c ;  that  ia,  to 
Janino  the  Lrrgt^iottr,  for  pofortnirig  hia  niiiifrtriflay  before  ibi:  king,  in  hia  chamber 
orar  the  prioiyof  Swiocihead,  twetsty  ^Uilhuga.  Lib,  Comput*  GarderotiB,  ua 
t  Edw.  II.  fol.  86.  MS.  Cott.  Nero,  C.  Tiii. 

^  Tbe  aame  aa  tlie  modt-rn  hurdyogitrdy 
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poetns  tnken  from  popular  storfes;'  togetlier  Mt(h  dancfrig» 
tumbling,  and  oibcr  foats  of  agility,  formed  a  prJnripal  part 
of  the  joculntor*s  occupation  at  the  com  men  cement  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  probably  so  Ihey  miprbt  in  the  days  of 
Chaueer.  Another  part  of  the  jugfrlcr's  profession,  and  which 
constituted  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  was  teaching- 
bears,  apes,  ninnkeyM,  do^,  and  various  other  animals,  to 
tumble,  dance,  and  counterteit  the  actions  of  men :  but  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  a  few  pages 
farther  on. 

In  a  book  of  customs,  say«  St,  Foix,^  made  in  the  rejg-n  of 
Saint  Louis,  for  the  regulation  of  the  dutie!$  to  be  paid  upon 
the  little  chatelet  at  the  entrance  into  Parii^,  we  read,  that  a 
nierchant,  who  brought  apes  to  sell,  shoitid  pny  four  deniers ; 
but,  if  an  ape  beldnge<l  to  a  jorulator,  this  man,  by  causing  the 
animal  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  the  toll-man,  was  privileged 
to  pass  duty-free,  with  all  the  npparatiis  necessary  for  his  per- 
fonnances:  hence  came  the  proverb,  "  Pay  in  nioiiey ;  the  ape 
pays  in  gambols.'*  Another  article  specifies  that  the  joenlator 
might  escape  the  payment  of  the  toll  by  singing  a  couplet  of  a 
Bong  before  the  rol lector  of  the  duty. 

Comeniu<),  I  take  it,  has  given  us  a  proper  view  of  the  jug- 
g!er*s  exhibition,  as  it  was  displayed  a  century  and  a  half  back, 
in  a  short  chapter  entitled  Prestigite,  or  Sleights,*  It  consimts  of 
four  <iivertiseiuents,  including  tire  joculatnr^s  owa  perfonnanceft; 
and  the  other  three  are  tumbling  and  jumping  through  a  hoop; 
the  grote^*que  dances  of  the  clown,  or  mimic,  who,  it  is  saitl» 
appeared  with  a  jnnrk  upon  his  face  -  and  dancing  upou  the  tigjii 
rope*  The  print  at  the  hea^l  of  his  chapter  is  made  agreeably 
to  the  English  custom,  and  differs  a  little  from  the  urigiiml 
description.  In  the  latter  it  is  said,  **  The  juggler  shewttU 
sleights  out  of  a  purse,**  In  the  print  there  is  no  purse  repre^ 
«ented;  but  the  artist  is   practising  with  cups  and  halls  in  tlie 


rstau 


rfaeir  perfWintoiRa  ve  tbui  deicribed  by  a  FreDch  pott  «ho  wrote  b  tbr  ymm 


C*il   jugglfun  in  piei  PsturCDt, 
S'aDt  Ti^Ut^s  ri  hu|>f «  piiaap* 
ChnnsoDs,  AOa>,  vert,  el  ifpruea, 
Kt  i^Fttf  •  clinnia  no*  ont. 

Du  Canpe,  in  roce  Jotntat^. 
S*o  tifo  air  John  Ifntkim't  MJ«CDry  of  Uuak,  tqI  ii,  i  w 
*  Earn*.**  HiPiL  sur  Put**.  Dl.ii,  p,  39, 
»  "  Uibti  SctiiMltun  Pkiu*,"  bj  Hoale.  l«3fl  ;  clmp.  t,1l 
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influner  they  are  used  at  present.  The  tumbler  is\iaIkLng'  upon 
his  haiid^.  The  rope-daunng'  is  performed  hy  a  woman  holding 
H  halancing'  pole ;  and  on  the  ^ame  rope  a  man,  prohably 
"  clown  to  the  rope,'*  is  repre»euleU  hang^iiig  by  one  leg  with 
his  head  downwards.  In  intMlern  timci^,  the  juggler  has  united 
song^  and  |>uppet'-ptay.%  to  \m  show. 

IX,— PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  JOCULAT0R3  AT  PARIS— THE  KING'S 

JOCIJLATOR, 

Tlte  joculator  regis,  or  king's  juggler,  was  anciently  an 
officer  of  note  m  the  royal  household  ;  and  we  find,  from 
Domesday  B^jok,  that  Berdic,  who  lield  that  office  in  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror,  was  a  man  of  property.'  In  the  Bucceeding 
century^  or  soon  afterwards,  the  title  of  rex  juglatorum,  or  king 
of  the  jugglers,  was  conferred  upon  the  chief  performer  of  the 
company,  aiid  the  rest,  1  presume,  were  under  \m  control.  The 
king's  juggler  continued  to  have  an  establiishment  in  the  royal 
household  till  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll. ;'  and  in  his  reign  the 
ofiice  and  title  seem  to  have  been  discontinued. 


\ 


X^GREAT  DISREPUTE  OP  MODERN  JUGGLERS, 

The  professjoa  of  the  juggler,  wilh  that  of  the  minstrel,  bad 
fallen  so  low  in  the  public  estimation  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Flizabcth,  that  the  performers  were  ranked,  by  the 
moral  writers  of  the  time,  not  only  with  "  ruffians,  blasphemers, 
thieves,  and  vagabonds;'*  but  also  with  "Heretics,  Jews, 
Pagans,  and  sorcerers;*'*  and,  indeeil,  at  an  earlier  period  tho}* 
were  treated  with  but  little  more  re^^pect,  as  appeara  from  the 
following  lines  in  Barclay*s  Eclogues: 

Juggleri  Bad  pipers,  bouiders  and  flbttererv, 
Ciiudfs  and  jauijkr*^  and  cucx^d  adouler«i,* 

in  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  a  disguised  jugglei,  and  a 
vile  jester  or  hourder;*  l>y  the  word  disguised    he  refers,  per- 

^  '*  Gtftiw*c«terKii».      Berdic,  jocalhtar  regu,  1i*b«t  iij  Tilla*.   et  iU  w  c»r. ;  nil 
ndd."     ExtTDCt  from  Domesday. 

*  Eway   on  Ancient  MinstxelB,    prefixed   to  bubop  PereyV  Reliquta  of  Ancient 
poetry,  vol.  u  p.  iciii. 

*  A  Treitife  Bgainitt  Didn^,  Daunciuif,  ^sine  Playes,  or  Ivtertudn,  5cc.  by  Jahn 
Notthbrooke.  printed  Kl  Loodon  in  the  time  of  ELuttb^tb. 

*  E^loge  tlie  tbird,  tx  the  vad  at  Bnitt'a  ■*  Ship  of  Foola,"  bv  Bardny.    prinlei'' 
A.D.  ibOB, 

*  *'  Mtn-oar  or  Good  Mknoera,"  tnnalated  ftcym.  iht  L«lin  liy  BRTciiy,  who  wu  a 
uiiFBt  aud  monk  of  Ely. 
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haps,  to  the  clown,  or  mimic;  who,  as  Comeuius  has  just 
informed  un,  danced  **  disguised  with  a  vizard.'*  In  more 
modem  times,  by  way  of  derision,  the  juggler  was  called  a 
hocus-pocus,'  a  term  applicable  to  a  pick-pocket,  or  a  common 
cheat;  and  his  performances  were  denominated  juggelling* 
castes.* 

>  Or  hokos-pokos,  aa  by  B«n  Jonson.  in  "  The  Staple  for  Newes."  See  p.  IM. 
Tlii*  it  the  earliest  meotiMx  I  have  foaad  of  thia  term.  It  occim  again  in  the  Seven 
Champions,  by  John  Kirk,  acted  in  1663 ;  "  My  mother  coold  juggle  as  well  aa  anj 
hpcna-pocns  in  the  world." 

•  **  ntja*  caduiMd,"  bjSlqtIiMiGoMa;  no  date,  bal  wiittcn  about  1&80. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


I-  DiinciTig,  Tumbling,  sod  Balancing,  part  af  ihe  JocQiatar's  PrafeBsiDii. — II.  Vn- 
Tam^d  by  Women, — III.  Duncing  counected  with  TumliiiQg*— IV.  Antiquity  of 
Tua;blii)g — ^mucb  encour»ged,— V'^,  VariouB  Dancea  d«scrib«<l,^ — VI*  The  Gl**- 
men's  DmcfB, — Vll.  Exemplification  of  Gleernen's  Dances-— Vlfl-  The  Sivord 
Duic« — IX,  noti«-r>jincin^ftDd  wonderful  Performsjttfi  on  the  Rope. — X.  Ropt' 
D&Dciiig  from  l1i«  Battletnnrts  of  St,  Pkura. — %t.  Bope'DaticiDg  from  St.  Pnal'a 
Steeple — XII.  Kope-Dancing  from  All  Siints*  CUorch,  Hertford. — XIII.  A 
Duixhrnau't  Feats  on  St.  PbjjI's  Westbercock. —  XIV.  Jacob  HaE  tlie  Rope- 
Dancei.  —  XV.  Modem  celebrated  Rope-llancing. — ^XVI.  Ropc-Dandng  it 
Sadler'ii  Welb.-^XVII,  Fool's  Dance.  — XVIII,  Moms  Dance.— XlX.  Egg 
Dance. — XX.  Ladder  Dan ce.^-XX I.  Joculir  Daocei. — >XXII.  Wlre-Duiciiig. — 
\X1II.  Balletta  Dimcefl.— XXIV.  Leaping  and  VKultijig.—XXV.  Balancing.— 

XXVI.  Remarkable  Feats XXVII.  The  Posture- Mailer' ■  TricJu,— XX Vlll. 

TUe  Mouutebwik^XXIX.  Thw  Tinker.— XXX.  The  Fiie-Eaier. 


I^JOCULATORS'  DANCING. 

Dancing,  tumbling,  and  bnlauciti^,  with  variety  of  other  exer- 
cises requiring  skill  and  agility,  wereori^inaUy  included  in  the 
perrormances  exhibited  by  the  gleemeii  and  the  minstrels ;  and 
they  reioaioed  attached  to  the  profession  of  the  joculator  after 
he  was  separated  from  those  who  only  retained  the  first  branches 
of  the  niiustrer«  art,  that  is  to  say,  poetry  and  umsjc. 

n WOMEN  DANCERS'  AND  TUMBLERS. 

The  joculators  were  sometimes  excellent  tumblers;  ye^  ge- 
tierally  speaking:,  I  believe  that  vaulting,  tumbling,  and  ba- 
lancing, were  not  executed  by  the  chieftain  of  the  gleemaii's 
company,  but  by  some  of  his  confederates;  and  very  often  this 
part  of  the  show  was  performed  by  females,  who  were  called 
g^IeewmaidenB,  Cnafcen-jlypienh,  by  the  Saxons ;  and  tumblmg- 
women,  tomblesteres,  and  torn beste res,  in  Chaucer,  derived 
from  the  Saxon  word  lomban,  to  dance,  vault,  or  tumble. 
The  same  poet,  in  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  calls  tliem  sayloui^ 
or  dancers,  from  the  Latin  word  aaiio.  They  are  also  denomi- 
nated sauter^,  from  saut  in  French,  to  leap,  Hence^  in  Pierce 
Ploughman,  one  says,  **  I  can  neither  e>aylen  ne  £iaute."  They 
are  likewi^  in  modern  language  called  balancing  women,  or 
tymbesteres,   pi  ay  era  upon  the  tymbrd«  which  they  also  bh- 
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lanced  occasionally,  a»  we  shall  fiml  a  little  (lirtlier  oru  It  is 
altiiost  needless  to  add,  that  the  ancient  usage  of  introducing 
females  for  tbe  perfontiance*  of  iLcse  difficult  apecimcUB  of 
art  and  agility,  Las  been  successively  continued  tto  tlie  present 
day. 

m^DANClNG  CONNFXTED  WITH  TUMBLING. 

Oancfng,  in  forniier  times,  was  closely  connected  with  thoRe 
feats  of  activity  now  called  vaulting  and  tuniibling;  and  sncli 
exertions  often  formed  part  of  the  dances  tliat  were  publicly  ex- 
hibited by  the  gleenien  »nd  the  minstrels;  for  Vrhieh  reason, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  frequently  used  the  terms  of  Tesiptng 
and  tumbling  f(^r  dancing.  Both  the  phrases  occur  in  the  Saxon 
versions  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel ;  where  it  is  said  of  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  that  she  vaulted  or  tumbled,  instead  of  danced, 
before  king  HerodJ  In  a  translation  of  tlie  seventh  century,  in 
the  Cotton  Library,^  it  saya  she  plie^tftse,  ~]  gehcab^i  P^fiobe  ;  she 
jumped,  or  leaped,  and  pleased  Herod.  In  another  Saxon 
version  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Royal  Library,^  she 
cumbebe,  ^  hic  licobe  P^robe  ;  she  tumbled,  and  it  pleased  Herod. 
A  third  reads,  Herod ias'  daughter  cumhobe  fcepe,  tumbled  there, 
&C.''  These  interpretations  of  the  t^acred  text  might  easily  arise 
from  a  uiisconception  of  the  translators,  who,  supposing  that  do 
common  dancing  could  hiive  attracted  tbe  attention  o|'  the  mori« 
arch  so  potently,  or  extorted  from  him  the  promise  of  a  reward 
so  extensive  as  that  they  found  stated  in  the  record;  therefore 
referred  the  performance  to  some  wonderful  displayments  of 
activity^ resembling  those  themselves  might  have  seen  exhibited 
by  the  glee-maidens,  on  occasions  of  solemnity*  in  the  courH  of 
Saxon  potentates.  We  may  also  observe,  that  the  like  expll^ 
cation  of  the  passage  was  not  only  received  in  the  Saxon  vet— 
sions  of  the  Gospel,  but  continued  in  those  of  much  more 
modern  date ;  and,  agreealdy  to  the  s^ame  idea,  many  of  the 
illuminators,  in  depicting  this  part  of  the  holy  history,  hav« 
represented  the  dninsel  in  the  action  of  tumbling,  or,  at  least,  of 
walking  upon  her  hands»  Mr.  Brand,  in  his  edition  of  Bonnie's 
Vulgar  Antiquities,  has  quoted  one  in  old  English  that  reads 
thus;  "  When  the  daughter  of  Herodyas  was  in  comyn,  and  had 
tond>lyde  and  pleside  Ilarowcle,"  I  have  before  me  a  MS.  of 
the  Harlctnn  CoHeclion,*  in  French,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


'  !^t,  Mvk,  chip,  Tt.  ver.  S3. 
1  No.  t.  A.  xiv. 


'  NVro.  ll.it. 
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written  by  some  ecclesiastir,  m  hkh  rtlatts  to  tbe  cli  ^rcb  fasts 
au(J  feMJFals.  Speaking  of  the  death  of  John  Baptist^  and 
finding:  this  tumbling  damsel  to  hnvc  been  the  cause,  the  pious 
author  treats  her  with  much  contempt,  as  though  she  had  been 
itiie  of  the  dancing  girls  belonging  tu  a  company  of  jugglers^ 
who  in  his  time,  it  seems,  were  not  considered  as  paragons  of 
virtue  any  more  than  they  are  in  the  present  day.  He  says  of 
her,  **  Bien  saveit  treschiere  lumber; ''  which  may  be  reiitiered, 
**  She  was  wetl  skilled  in  tumbling  and  cheating  irickE.'*  Atid 
arrordingly  we  find  the  Ibllowing  representation, 


53.  Umu^oiAtTvitttzfia. 

Herodias  is  so  draw  n  in  a  book  of  Prayers  in  the  Royal 
Library.'  There  is  the  subjoined  representation  a  century  and 
a  half  cflrlicr. 


A4.  Hehddu*  Titmiuko  wittt  nun  Sebt^ht. 

Her  serrant  stand*  by  her  side.  The  drawing  occurs  in  a 
ieries  of  Scripture  histories  in  the  Harleian  Collection,'  written 
and  illuminated  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century 
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IV^ANTIQI'ITY  OF  TThMRLlKa. 
The  exhibition  of  dancing,  coiuiected  with  Ipapiiii^  aLtl 
tumbling,  for  ibe  entertainment  «>f  princes  and  nobienifii  on 
occasions  of  festivity,  is  of  high  antiquity.  Homer  luetititiniu 
two  dancing^  tumblers,  who  stood  upon  tbt'ir  heads,'  and  moved 
9i)out  to  the  m<niMtire  of  a  fiong^  fur  the  diversion  of  MeneUlis 
and  his  courtiers,  at  the  celebration  of  his  daughter*s  nuptial 4. 
It  seems  that  the  astonishment  e^tcitetl  by  the  diflicnity  of  sot*b 
performances,  obviated  lite  sibsurdity,  and  rendered  them  agree- 
able to  persons  of  rank  and  affluence.  The  Saxon  prince« 
encouraged  the  dancers  and  tumbUrs ;  and  the  courhi  of  the 
Norman  monarchs  were  crowded  with  them:  we  have,  indeed, 
but  few  of  their  exertions  particularised  ;  for  the  monks,  through 
whose  medium  the  histories  of  the  middle  agea  have  jfenerally  been 
conveyed  to  us,  were  iheir  professed  enemies;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, i\otwithstandiiig  the  censure  promulgated  in  their  disfavour, 
that  they  stood  their  ground,  and  were  not  only  well  received, 
but  even  retained,  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent.  No  doubt, 
they  were  then,  aK  in  the  present  day«  an  ininioral  and  dissolute 
set  of  beings,  who,  to  promote  merriment^  frequently  descended 
to  the  lowest  kind^^  of  bufiboiKTy.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  a 
tumbler  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  who  rode  before  his  majesty, 
and  frequently  fell  from  bis  horse  in  such  a  manner,  that  itm 
king  was  highly  diverted,  and  laughed  exceedingly,"  and  re- 
warded the  performer  with  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  which  nt 
that  period  was  a  very  considerable  donation.  A  like  reward  «f 
twenty  shillings  was  given,  by  order  of  Henry  VI 11,^  to  a  strdmge 
tumbler,  that  is,  I  suppose,  an  itinerant  who  had  no  particular 
establishment ;  a  like  sum  to  a  tumbler  who  performed  before 
him  at  lord  Bath's;  and  a  similar  reward  to  the  "  tabouretts  aad  a 
tumbler,"  probably  of  the  household.^  It  should  seem  that  th^K 
artigts  were  really  famous  mirtb-mnkerN;  for,  one  of  them  had  the 
address  to  excite  the  merrimeut  of  that  solemn  bigot  queen  MaiTv* 
**  After  her  majesty,"  observes  Slrype,  "  had  reviewed  the  royal 
pensioners  in  Greenwich  Park,  there  came  a  tumbler,  and  played 
many  pretty  feats,  the  queen  and  cardinal  Pole  looking  oa ; 
whereat  she  was  observed  to  laugh  heartily.*'* 

'  OdjfHTf,   liti.  IT.  lia.  18.    'file  origitMl  word   i*  mv^tfntfn,  iiillmtan*  qui  m  m 
capttft  drjicuiut. 

*  *'  IV  queuK  !e  rai  rya  ^nnteffisat."      Rol!  of  E,ipeti«ei  in  tbfl  n:%n  ot  kl*i( 
Kiivvd  11.  in  tittt  fKDMfSBioa  ^  Tbomu  Afttl«,  eaq, 

*  front  t,  NS.  ID  vlie  Ri>ni«iDbT«ii.cer'B  Office,  *a.  13  Hm.  VIUU 
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V VAHIOUS  DiNCtS. 

AiDuiig-  the  pnstiiiies  exhibtted  fur  tlie  afjiusement  of  queen 
Elizabeth  at  Ktnihvortb  rastle,  there  were  shown,  as  Lane  ham 
says,  before  her  hig-hness,  surprising^  feats  of  ag^iUty*  by  an  Italian, 
**  m  going's,  turiiings,  tuniblin«;s,  castings,  hops,  jumpn,  leaps, 
skips,  sprin^9,  g^inbaiid«!,  soniersaults^  caprettitigs,  and  flights^ 
forward,  batkwarJ,  sideways,  downward,  upward^  and  with 
sundry  winding;8,  gcyrin^,  and  ci ret im flections,"  which  he  per- 
formed with  so  fntirh  ease  and  lightness,  that  words  are  not 
adequate  to  the  description ;  "  insomuch  that  1,'*  says  Lanebam, 
*•  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  spirit  j*'  and  after- 
wards, '*  As  for  this  fellow,  T  cannot  tell  w  hat  to  make  of  him  ; 
save  that  1  may  guess  his  back  to  be  metalled  like  a  lamprey, 
that  has  m>  bone,  but  a  line  like  a  lute-string/"'  So  lately  as 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  this  species  of  performance  continued 
to  be  fashiotmble ;  and  in  one  of  the  TatleiK  we  meet  with  the 
following  pa.ssage :  *'  I  went  on  Friday  lust  to  the  Opera;  and 
was  surprised  to  find  a  thin  hou^e  at  so  noble  an  entertainment, 
'till  I  heard  that  the  timiblcr  was  not  to  mnke  hh  appearance 
th-it  night,"' 

Tliree  ancient  ^pecimetiti  of  the  tumbler's  art  are  subjoiocd 


95.   TCMBLINbt — XUL  CkKTUHVi. 

This  engraving  represents  a  woman  bending  herself  back 
waitls,  from  a  MS.   of  the  thirteenth   century^  in   the  Cottoa 
Library.* 

*  Lueliiiii's  Letter,  in  Mr,  NlcLoks  Pfo^itsei  of  Qupcn  EUzaUth,  {ip>  IS,  17« 

•  Na»  115,  doMd  Jan.  3,  1709,  "  BgmitiBa,  A«f. 
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Vl^THE  GLT:eMEN'S  DANCE& 

It  is  not  by  any  means  my  intention  to  insinuate,  fknn  what  h«* 
been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  there  were  no  dances  per- 
fonned  by  the  Saxon  gleeroen  and  their  aseistantfl,  but  such  aa 
consisted  of  vaidting*  ant!  tumbting:  on  the  contrary,  I  trust  it 
■nay  be  proved,  that  their  dances  were  varied  and  accommodated 
to  the  taste  of  those  for  whom  the  perfGrmiuice  was  appro- 
priated ;  being  calculated^  aa  occasion  required,  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  procure  the  applause  of  the  wealthy  or  the 
vulgar. 

VH.— EXEMPLinCATION  OF  GLEEMEN'S  DANCES. 

We  have  already  noticed  a  dance,  represented  by  the  en- 
f^aving  No.  50f  from  a  painting  of  the  tenth  century,  the  mo6t 
Ancient  of  the  kind  that  I  have  met  wilh.'  The  crouching  atti- 
1  udra  of  the  two  dancers,  point  out  great  difficulty  in  the  part 
they  are  performing,  but  do  not  convey  the  least  indication  of 
ranking  itv  tumbling.  Attitudes  somewhat  similar  T  have  seen 
r.ccur  in  some  of  the  steps  of  a  modern  hornpipe. 


J 
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Here,  also,  we  find  a  young  man  dancing  singly  to  the  muaic 
of  two  flutes  and  a  lyre  j  and  the  action  attempted  to  he  ex- 
pressed by  the  artist  is  rather  that  of  ease  and  elegancy  of  mo« 
tion,  than  of  leaping,  or  contorting  of  the  body  in  a  violent 
manner.  It  is  evident  that  this  delineation,  which  is  from  a  Latin 
and  SaxoTi  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  Cotton  Library,'  wa* 

*  On  V-  If^  »  Clrop«tn,  C.nii. 
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intended  for  the  representntion  of  part  of  the  g:leenian's  exhibi- 
tion ;  for  the  designer  has  crowded  into  the  niarg'itr  a  number  of 
beads  and  parts  of  figures,  necessarily  incomplete  from  want  of 
room,  who  appear  a^  spectators;  but  these  are  much  confused, 
and  ID  some  places  obliterated,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been 
copied  with  any  tolerable  eflect.  The  dance  represented  by  the 
engraving^  No. dl,  from  a  M>S.  of  the  ninth  century »'  in  whicb 
the  muNirian  bears  a  part,  I  take  to  be  of  the  burlesque  kind, 
and  intended  to  excite  latighter  by  the  absurdity  of  the  gestures 
practised  by  the  perfomiersj  but  that  in  the  following  engravings 
from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  liny  a  I  Library,* 
has  more  appearance  of  eleg-ance. 


59.  Damcjxo  to  a  Bear. 

This  dance  is  executed  by  a  female;  and  prolmbly  tlie  per* 
fection  of  the  dance  conmsted  in  approaching  and  receding  frotn 
the  bear  with  great  agility,  «o  au  to  prevent  his  seizing  upon 
her,  and  occasioning  any  interniptfon  to  the  performftnce,  which 
the  animal,  on  the  other  hand^ appears  to  be  exree<]'ingly  desirous 
of  effecting,  being  unmuzzled  for  the  purpose^  and  irritated  bv 
the  scourge  of  the  juggler. 


Vlll— THE  SWORD-DANCE. 

There  h  a  dance  which  was  probably  it!  grent  repute  iwiiong 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  because  it  was  derived  from  (heir  ancestor* 
the  ancient  Germans;  it  is  called  the  tiword-dance ;  and  the 
performance  is  thus  described  by  Tacitus;^  "One  public  di* 
version  wa«  constantly  exhibited  at  all  their  meetings;  young 
men,  who,  by  frequent  exercise,  have  nllaieed   to  great  per* 

'  On  p  I  J'6.  I  NOh  't,  B,  vJii>  '  Twit,  it-  Morib,  fjrtm.  cnp.  SI4> 
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fi^ction  in  thai  pastime,  Btrip  themselves,  and  dance  among 
iJie  points  of  swords  and  spears  wiih  most  wonilerful  ugility, 
and  even  with  the  nioj^t  efegant  and  graceful  motiot]:^,  Thev 
do  not  perform  this  dance  fur  hire,  bnt  for  the  entertain- 
nieiit  of  the  spectators^  esteeming  tlieir  applause  a  sufBcient  rc^- 
war<i.'*'  This  dance  cantinnes  to  he  practised  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Eiig^land  ab<iiit  Christmas  time,  h  hen,  says  Mr.  Brand, 
**  the  fool-plough  goes  aboiii ;  a  |Kigeanl  that  consiiits  of  a 
nnniber  of  sword-dancers  dragging  a  plough,  with  music," 
The  writtT  then  tellw  uh  thai  he  had  seen  this  dance  performed 
very  frequently,  with  little  or  no  variation  from  the  ancient 
method.  e](Cepting  i>nly  that  the  dancers  of  the  present  day, 
when  they  have  formed  ilnir  swords  into  a  figure,  lay  tbem 
upon  the  ground,  and  dance  round  iheni. 

1  httve  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  any  delineation 
that  aceorda  with  the  foregoinjj descriptions  of  the  sword-dance; 
bnt  in  a  Latin  manuscript  of  Prudentiuh  with  Saxou  notcM, 
written  in  the  ninth  rentiirv,  and  now  in  the  f 'ntton  Library,'  a 
inih'tary  dance  of  a  difTt-rent  kind  occurs.  It  is  exceedingly 
curiouK,  and  has  not,  that  1  recollect,  been  mentioned  by  any 
of  oar  writers.     The  drawing  is  copied  below. 


ttu.   miumd^Uanci. 


'  Tlie  rebler  tauy  fijd  ■  more  pArUiufar  kccduat  ol  the  Tarioar  mohuikfl  viJ  fign.'* 
formi'd  t)v  *l»e  dnuc-rs,  doai  01&u»  Alagnue,  in  Air.  Draiid'«  norei  uyaa  ui«  14th 
c/ia|>lrr  of  Bourbe'i  V'uL^t  .Antiijui'wt,  p.  i?^. 
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This  rlrawiii^  represents  two  men,  cqnipped  m  martial  liabltot 
and  each  of  them  armed  with  a  $iivor<l  ami  a  shielt),  eug^ed  iti 
a  combat  I  the  performance  m  enlirptied  by  the  i^und  of  a  bom; 
the  musician  acts  in  a  double  capaoityr  and  h,  together  wi^b  a 
female  assistant,  dancing-  round  tlitrn  to  the  cadence  of  the 
music ;  and  probably  the  actions  of  the  combatants  were  alao 
regulated  by  the  same  measure. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  and,  I  doubt  not,  long*  before  that 
period,  a  species  of  sword-dance,  usually  performed  by  younjo^ 
women,  constituted  a  part  of  the  juggler's  exhibition  at  Bartho^ 
lomew  fair,  1  hate  before  me  two  bills  of  the  shows  there  pr<^- 
Neiited  some  time  in  the  reig'M  of  <}necn  Antir,  The  one  speiikai 
of  '*  dancing  with  several  naked  swords,  performed  by  a  child 
of  eight  years  of  age;*'  which,  the  showman  assures  u^  had 
gircn  "  satisfaction  to  all  persons."  The  other,  put  forth,  it 
seeniR,  by  one  who  belonged  to  Sadler's  Wells,  promises  the  com- 
pany, that  they  shall  see  •'  ayoutig  woman  dance  with  the  swords 
and  upon  a  ladder,  surpassing  all  ber  sex.'^  Both  these  bills 
were  printwl  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  the  first  belonged  ta 
a  showman  named  Crawley  ; '  nnd  the  second  to  James  Mites* 
from  Sadler'a  Wells,  who  calls  his  theatre  a  niuNtic  booth,  and 
the  exhibition  consisted  chiefly  of  dancing.  The  originals  are 
in  the  Harleian  Library,'  About  thirty  years  hack,*  1  remember 
to  hare  seen  at  Flock  ton's,  a  much  noted  but  very  clumsy  jug- 
gler, a  girl  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  came 
upon  the  etage  with  four  naked  swords,  two  in  each  hand;  when 
the  music  played,  she  turned  round  with  great  swiftness,  and 
formed  a  great  variety  of  figures  with  the  swords,  holding  them 
over  her  bead,  down  by  her  sidfs,  behind  her,  and  occasionally 
she  thrust  them  in  her  bosom.  The  dance  generally  continueii 
about  ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  and,  when  it  was  6Bished,  she 
■topped  suddenly,  without  appearing  to  be  in  the  least  giddy 
from  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  same  motion. 


IX.— THE  ROPE-DANCK. 

This  species  of  amusement  is  certainly  very  ancient.  Terence, 
tn  the  prologue  to  Hecyra,  complains  that  the  attention  of  tbe 
public  was  drawn  from  his  play,  by  the  exhibitions  of  a  rope- 
dancer! 

Ilk  populiu  atudia  eitipidus  in  funamllialo 
Auiuum  occup&nl. 
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We  lire  well  assured,  that  dancing  upon  the  rope  roni^tituted 
a  part  of  the  entertainment  presented  to  ihe  public  by  ihe  min- 
strels and  joculators ;  and  we  can  rrare  it  as  far  bark  as  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  whether  the  dancers  at  that  time  ex- 
hibited upon  the  slack  or  tight  rope,  or  upon  both,  cannot  easily 
be  ascertained: ;  and  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  respecting'  the 
extent  of  their  abilities  :  but,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  existiufr 
specimens  of  other  feats  of  agility  performed  by  them  or  their 
companions,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  were  by  no  means 
contemptible  artists. 

When  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  queen  to  Charles  VI,  of  France, 
made  her  public  entry  into  Paris,  among  other  extraordinary 
exhibitions  prepared  for  her  reception  was  the  following-,  re- 
corded by  Froissart,  who  was  lumsclf  a  witness  to  the  fact : 
"  There  was  a  mayster^  cameont  of  Geane;  he  had  tied  a  corde 
upon  the  hyg^hest  houfse  on  the  brydge  of  Saynt  Michell  over 
all  Ihe  houses,  and  (he  other  ende  was  tyed  to  the  byghcsr 
tower  of  our  Ladye's  churche;  nnd,  as  the  queue  passed  by, 
and  was  in  the  great  streat  called  Our  Ladye's  strete ;  bvcanse 
it  was  late,  this  sayd  mayster,  wyth  two  brinnynge^  candelhjs 
in  hys  handes,  issued  out  of  a  littet  stage  that  he  had  niade  on 
the  heyght  of  our  Lady's  tower,  synginge"  as  lie  went  upon  the 
cord  all  alonere  the  great  strete,  so  that  all  that  sawe  him  hadde 
marvayle  how  it  might  be;  and  he  bore  still  in  hys  bandes  the 
two  brinnynge  candelles,  so  that  he  rayght  be  well  sene  all  over 
Parys,  and  two  myles  without  the  city.  He  was  such  a  tomblerf 
that  his  lightnesse  WQS  greatly  prnistd.**  In  the  French,  "  Molt 
list  d^appertices  tant  que  la  legierete  de  lui,  et  toutes  ses  o^uvres 
f'urent  molt  pris^es;*'  "  He  gave  them  many  proofs  of  his  skiij, 
so  that  his  agility  and  all  his  performances  were  highly  es- 
teemed." The  manner  in  which  this  extraordinary  feat  was 
carried  into  execution  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished.  Tbu 
translation  justifies  the  idea  of  his  walking  down  the  rope,*  but 
ihe  words  of  Froissart  are,  *'  S'asbit  sur  eel  corde,  et  il  vint 
tout  au  long  de  la  rue;"  that  is,  literally,  he  seated  himself 
npon  the  cord,  and  became  all  along  the  street;  which  indicates 
his  sliding  down,  and  then  the  trick  will  bear  a  close  resem- 
bfante  to  those  that  follow.     But  St.  Foix,  on  the  nutborily  of 

'  I  h(Te  fallowed  (he  otd  Eng^liib  tnniladoa  by  lord  Bemer*.  The  Freneli  Li 
''  miiitn  eD|igiieuT,"  whkb  my  lie  rendered  "  laiuleT  \n^glei."  ToL  ir,  vlmp.  SS, 
HI  4', 
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anoffier  hii^tormn,  says,  he  desceinlcd  dancings  upon  the  cor* I : 
and,  pasatng  between  the  ciirt»tiit<  of  blue  taflety,  ornaii)<>ot<>d 
with  large  fleurs-de-lts  of  g^old,  which  covered  the  bndg^e,  he 
placed  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  Isabel,  and  then  remounted 
upon  the  cord.' 

X.— ROPE  UANCIXC  FROM  THE  BATTT^EMENTS  OF  ST.  PAULS. 


A  performance  much  resembling-  the  foregoing  was  exliibrted 
before  king;  Edwrtnl  VI,  at  the  time  he  passed  in  procession 
ihrough  the  city  of  Loudon,  on  Friday, the  nineteenth  of  February, 
1546,  previous  to  his  corcina(ion.  "  When  the  king-,"  says  the 
author,  "  was  advanced  almost  to  St.  George's  church,*  in  PauTH 
church-yard,  there  was  a  rope  as  ^rent  as  the  cable  of  a  shfp, 
stretched  in  length  from  the  Vmttlenients  of  Paul's  steeple,  with 
a  great  anchor  at  one  end,  fastened  a  little  before  the  deati  of 
PawPs  house-gate ;  and,  when  Im  majesty  approached  near  the 
same,  there  came  a  tnan,  a  strani^er,  beings  a  native  of  Arragoii, 
lying  on  the  n,tpe  with  his  head  forward,  ca^tin^  hi^  arms  and 
legs  abroad,  runtiing  on  his  breast  on  (he  rope  from  the  battle- 
ments to  the  fjround,  as  tf  it  had  been  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow, 
and  stayed  on  the  s*Tound.  Then  he  came  to  his  majesty,  and 
kissed  his  foot ;  and  no,  after  certain  words  to  his  highne$^»  he 
departed  from  him  nfjain,  and  went  upwards  upon  the  rope  till 
he  came  over  the  nudst  of  the  church-yard  ;  whnre  he,  having 
a  rope  about  liJm,  played  certain  myBtcries  on  the  rope,  as 
tumbling-,  and  caf^ting  one  le^  from  another.  Then  took  he  the 
rope,  and  tied  it  to  the  cable,  and  tied  himself  by  the  right  leg 
a  little  space  beneath  the  wrist  of  the  foot,  and  hung  by  one  leg 
a  certain  space,  and  after  recovered  h*mself  agnin  with  the  said 
rope  and  unknit  the  knot,  and  came  dotvn  agnfn.  Which  stayed 
his  majesty,  w  ith  nil  the  train,  a  good  space  of  time.'*^ 

XI.— ROFK-DASCING  FROM  ST.  PAUL'S  STEBPLK. 

This  trick  was  repeated,  though  pn>bably  by  another  [icr- 
former,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Marv;  for,  according  lo  Holinsbed, 
among  the  various  shows  prepared  for  tlie  reception  of  Philip 
king  of  Spain,  was  one  of  a  man  who  "came  downe  upon  a 
rope,  tied  'o  the  battlement  of  Saint  Pauleys  church,  with  Inti 

'  Chvs  iur  l^ria.  tdT.  li.  p.  49. 

*  Tt  rliould  fa«  Si.  Gregory  VcIiDJcli,  whicb  iUxhI  an  tii«  Ktath  miI«>  bt  St.  t'lbri 
nrviy  anprwite  (a  the  Dwi'i  (jxicwAy. 
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liead  before,  nt'iihflr  staiein^  himself  with  h»nd  or  footj  wbieh/ 
HudB  tlie  autbor,  **  sbortlie  af^er  rost  biiu  his  life.'*'^ 


XII— ROPE  DANCING  FROM  ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  HERTFORD. 
A  similar  expltu'i  was  put  in  practice^  aT>out  fifty  years  bock,* 
III  difftreut  parts  of  this  ktrigilom;  1  receirfd  tJ»e  following  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into  execution  at 
Hertford  from  a  friend  of  mine,'  who  assisted  the  exhibitor  in 
adjusting'  his  apparatus^,  and  saw  his  performance  several  times; 
A  rope  was  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  All  Saints' 
church,  and  hmuffht  obliquefy  to  the  oround  about  fourscore 
yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  where,  beiiia:  drawn  over 
two  strong-  pieces  of  wood  nailed  across  each  other,  it  was 
made  fast  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  earth  ;  two  or  three  feather 
beds  were  then  placed  upon  the  cross  timbers,  to  receive  the 
performer  when  he  deiscended,  and  to  break  his  fall.  He  was 
also  provided  with  a  flat  board  having  a  groove  in  the  midst  of 
it,  which  he  attached  to  his  breai^t ;  and  wh^n  he  intended  to 
exhibit,  he  laid  himself  upon  the  top  of  the  rope,  with  bis  head 
downwards,  and  adjusted  the  groove  to  the  rope,  his  legs  being 
held  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  until  such  time  as 
he  bad  properly  balanced  himself.  He  was  then  liberated,  and 
descended  with  incredible  swiftness  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
to  the  feather-beds, which  prevented  liit^  reaching  the  ground. 
This  man  had  lost  one  of  his  leg^,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  a 
wooden  leg,  which  was  furnished  on  this  occasion  with  a  quan- 
tity  of  lead  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  other. 
He  performed  this  three  times  in  the  same  day  j  the  first  tinie, 
he  descendetl  without  hohlitif^  any  thing  in  bis  hands;  the  second 
time,  he  blew  a  trumpet ;  nnd  the  third,  he  hetd  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  which  he  discharged  as  he  came  dowa. 
# 

XIIL— A  DUTCHMAN'S  FtATS  ON  ST.  PAUL'S  WEATHERCOCK. 
To  the  foregoing  extraordinary  exhibitions  we  niay  add 
another  equally  dangerous,  hut  executed  withotit  the  assiHtHnce 
of  a  rope.  It  waB  performed  in  the  presence  of  queen  Mary  in 
her  passage  through  Londuu  to  Westminster,  the  day  before 
her  coronation,  in  1553,  and   is  thus  describsd  by  Holinshed: 

'  Hotiuihed,  Cliroa.  vol.  ui.  p.  lltl.  *  [UefoK  isiKl.) 

'  Mr.  Jobii  Canitigttin.  ai  \inc<m'm,  in  tLc  patUb  of  Unmfield,  neir  Hertlurd. 
*  Halifl^horl,  Cbron<  vol  iii,  y.  I091< 
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*«  Wlien  she  came  to  Saint  Paule's  churcb-yartl  against  the  schonl 
u]a§ter  Hejwood  sat  in  a  pageant  under  a  vine,  and  made  to  hei 
an  oration  in  Latin  ;  and  then  there  was  one  Peter,  a  Butebman, 
that  stoode  upon  the  weatbercocke  of  Saint  Paul's  sreeple, 
holding  a  streamer  in  his  handa  of  five  yards  long,  and  waving 
thereof.  He  sometimes  stood  on  one  foot^  and  shook  the  other, 
and  then  he  ktteeled  on  his  knees,  to  the  great  marvel  I  of  all 
the  people.  He  bad  made  two  scaffolds  under  bim ;  one  above 
the  crc^s,  Iiaving  torches  and  streamers  set  upon  it,  and  another 
over  the  ball  of  the  cross,  likewise  Ret  with  streamers  and  torches, 
which  could  not  burn,  ihc  wind  was  so  great,"  The  historian 
informt)  U9,  that  '^  Peter  had  sixteene  pounds,  tbirteene  shillings, 
and  foure  pence^  given  to  him  by  the  citie  for  his  costs  and 
paine^t  and  fcr  all  his  stuffe," 

XIV.— JACOB  HALL  THE  ROPE-DANCER. 

}n  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  there  was  a  famuunt  rope^ancer 
named  Jacob  Hall,  whose  portrait  is  still  in  existence.'  The 
openJiearted  duchess  of  Cleveland  is  said  to  have  bc«n  pi> 
partial  to  this  man,  that  he  rivalled  the  king  himself  in  her 
affections,  and  received  a  ^lary  from  her  grace. 


XV^MODERN  CELKBRATED  ROPE-DANCING. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  IL  to  the  throne,  a  Dutch 
woman  made  her  appearance  in  this  country ;  and  "  when,"  says 
ft  modern  author,  **  she  f^rst  danced  and  vjuihed  upnn  the  ropf* 
in  London,  the  spectators  beheld  her  with  a  pleasure  mixed 
with  pain,  as  she  seemed  every  moment  in  danger  of  breaking 
her  neck,"  This  woman  was  afterwards  exceeded  by  Signora 
Vtolsnte,  who  not  only  exhibited  many  feats  which  required 
more  strength  and  agility  of  body  than  shcKras  mistress  of,  but 
had  alxo  a  stronger  head,  as  she  performed  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  ground  than  any  of  her  predecessors*  Signor 
Violante  was  no  less  excellent  as  a  rope-dancer.  Tlie  spectatorn 
were  astonished,  in  the  reign  of  George  H.,  at  seeing  the  famous 
Turk  dance  upon  the  rope,  balance  himself  on  a  slack  win* 
without  a  poise,  and  toss  up  oranges  alternately  with  his  bands; 
but  this  admiration  was  considerably  abated  when  one  of  the 
oranges  happened  to  fall,  and  appeared  by  the  sound  to  He  a 

'  Ci&ngtT,  Biog.  liisu  *o1,  i*,  p^  S49i 
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ball  of  painted  leaiL  Sig^itor  and  tSignora  Spinaciita  were  not 
iJiferioT  to  the  Turk.  *'  The  former  danced  on  the  roj>e  (in  17G8) 
at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  two  boys  tied  to  his 
feet.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  a  monkey  has  lately 
performed  there,  both  as  a  rope.ilancer  and  an  equilibrisr,  eucb 
tricks  as  no  man  was  thought  equal  to  before  the  Turk  appeared 
in  England." ' 

ROPE- DANCING  AT  SADLER'S  WELLS,  «cc. 

During  the  last  century ^  Sadler't^  Wells  was  a  famous  nursery 
for  tumblers,  balance^master^i,  and  dancers  upon  the  rope  and 
upon  the  wire.  These  exhibitions  have  of  late  years  lost  much 
of  their  popularity:  the  tight-rope  dancing,  indeed,  is  still 
rontinued  there'  by  Richer,  a  justly  celebrated  performer.  This 
man  certainly  displays  more  ease  and  elegance  of  action,  an<' 
iimcb  greater  agility,  upon  the  rope,  than  any  other  dancer  that 
1  erer  saw  :  his  exertions  at  all  times  excite  the  astaniNhmenl* 
while  they  command  the  applause  of  the  spectators. 

I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  earliest  representation  of  rope- 
Ibcing  which  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  a  little  print  affixed  to 
one  of  the  chapters  uf  the  vocabulary  of  Comtnenius,  translated 
by  Hoole;^  where  a  woman  is  depicted  dniicing'  upon  the  tight- 
rope, and  holding  ii  balance  charged  with  lead  at  both  ends, 
according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  present  day  ;*  and  bf> 
hind  her  we  see  a  man,  with  his  hand  downwards,  and  hanging 
upou  the  same  rope  by  one  of  his  leg's.  This  feat,  with  utherM 
of  a  similar  kind,  are  more  usually  performed  upon  the  slack 
rope,  which  at  the  same  time  is  put  into  motion;  the  performer 
frequently  hanging  by  one  foot,  or  by  both  his  hands,  or  in 
a  variety  of  dilTereut  manners  and  attitudes;  or  by  laying  him- 
self along  upon  the  rope,  holding  it  with  his  hands  and  fee^t, 
the  latter  being  crossed,  and  turning  round  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, which  is  called  roasting  the  pig. 


XVIL— FOOL'S  DANCE. 

The  fool's  dance,  or  a  dance  performed  by  persons  equipped 
in  the  dresses  appropriated  tu  the  fools,  is  very  ancient,  and 

»  Cntiger.  toI.  ir.  pp.  36«,  SbS.  *  Pn  i80t.] 

I  Orbis  SerHuliuiB  FictiUi  A,  I>.  1658. 
Kicfaer  dunces  with  grefet  fuiUty  witboui  my  b^ltiice,  ud  wtJVi  down  the  rop* 
Into  Uie  pit,  uid  Mcead«  kgftin.     lie  »tw  ulil*  «  niiety  at  otUei  perform  ucv*. 
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arigimilly,  T  apprcheml,  formed  a  part  of  tl>e  pag"eaiit  beloug'inw' 
to  the  festival  of  fools.  Tliis  festival  wana  religious  nimumery, 
iiNually  held  at  Clirietmas  time;  and  consisted  of  varioug  cer&- 
nioniah  aiid  itioekories,  not  only  exceed itigly  ridiciituus,  but 
tilianiefiil  and  impious.^  A  vestige  uf  the  fool's  dance,  preserved 
in  a  M.S.  in  the  B^idleian  Libntry,^  written  and  iUiitiiitmted  in 
the  rei^n  ol  king^Edwnrd  HI.  and  completed  in  1344,  is  copied 
belou'. 


1)1.  A  fODL'l  DaNCE.^X1V.  CtifTDRV. 

In  tlii«  represeufcition  of  the  dance,  it  neeins  conducted  witli 
Botne  degree  of  regularity  |  and  is  assisted  by  the  music  of  the 
regals  and  the  bagpipes.'  The  dress  of  the  musicians  resemble* 
that  of  the  dancers,  and  cotTenponds  exartlv  with  the  habit  of 
the  court  fool  til  that  period.^  I  make  "o  doubt,  iLc  morris- 
dance,  which  afterwards  became  exceedingly  popular  in   tbi« 

*  An  ftccauat  of  tbu  ttAtinl  nujr  b«  Cotiad  io  the  •cccMiAt  of  Cliri«linu  Cut.««r 

book  IT.  1  hup.  ill.  •cct.  9 
»  No.  9»i4. 

*  fin  die  drawing  tbr  miuicihtis   facr  die  dancrn  :  tbej  are  tlaced  below  th»-Di  in 
t)i«  Khove  fngTSTing^  to  mil  Uie  jiTeii«it  yitfrp.J 

~~lr.  Doiite  i*  of  opinioa,  UiM  the  duue  hi  fcirtU  &bore   bi  Mr,  SLnitt,  6001  U.c 
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rtuintry,  originated  from  the  fool's  dance ;  and  thence  we  (rare 
tiie  bells  which  charactCTiscd  the  iiiorri.«^dai)ccrs.  The  word 
tiiorris  applied  to  the  dance  is  usually  derived  from  Morisco, 
which  iuthe  Spauisli  laii^iKigx>  sig-iiifiea  a  Moor,  as  if  the  dance 
had  been  taken  from  the  Moors;  hut  1  catiuot  help  considering- 
this  as  a  mistake,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Morisco  or  Moor 
dance  m  exceedingly  different  from  the  morris^lance  formerly 
practiffed  in  this  country ;  it  being-  performed  by  the  caj^tanet^, 
or  rattle*;,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers,  and  not  wuh  helk  attached 
to  various  parts  of  the  dress.  In  a  comedy  called  Variety, 
primed  in  I64y,we  meet  with  this  passage:  '*  like  a  Bacchanal iiui, 
dancing  the  Spanish  Morisco^with  knackers  at  hii<e  liiigers."  Thia 
dance  was  usually,  1  believe,  performed  by  a  single  person,  which 
hy  no  means  agrees  with  the  morrii^-danee.  Sir  John  HawkiuiS  ' 
observes  that,  within  the  memory  of  persons  living,  a  saraband 
danced  by  a  Moor  constantly  formed  part  of  the  entertainment 
at  a  puppet-show  •  and  this  dance  wa.s  always  performed  with 
the  cafstanets.  1  shall  not  preletnl  to  investigate  the  derivation 
of  the  word  morris;  thivugh  probably  it  mifjht  be  found  at 
home :  it  Beeuifi,  however,  to  have  been  applied  to  the  dance  iti 
modern  times,  and,  I  trust,  long  after  the  festival  to  which  it 
originally  belonged  was  done  away  and  had  nearly  sunk  into 
nbllviun. 


XVllL— MORRIS- DANCE. 

The  morris-dance  was  ftoiwetimes  performed  hy  itself,  but  wajt 
much  mote  frequently  joined  to  processions  and  pa<^eants,  and 
c-KpeciaHy  to  those  appropriated  for  the  eelebration  of  the  May- 
games.  On  these  occasions,  the  Hobby-horse,  or  a  Dragon, 
with  Robin  Hood,  the  maid  Marian,  and  other  ciiaracters,  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  the  companions  of  that  famous  outlaw, 
made  a  part  of  the  dance.  In  latter  times,  the  morris  was  fre^ 
f{nently  introduced  upon  the  stage,  Stephen  Gusson,  who  wrote 
about  1579,  in  a  little  tract  entitled  Playes  Confuted,  »!peak« 
of  "  dauncing  of  gigges,  galiardcs,  and  mori sees,  with  hobbi- 
horses/'  as  isilage  performances. 

The  gfarments  of  the  tnorris-dancers,  as  we  observed  before, 
were  adorned  with  bells,  which  were  not  ptaceci  there  merely 
for  the  sake  of  ornament,  hut  were  to  be  sounded  as  tliey 
danced.      These  liells  were  of   unequal  s^izes,  and  differentlv 

■  iliuoiy  of  MuAie,  voLiT.  p,3S6. 
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tienomtuateil,  as  ilie  fore  bell,  the  Eecoiid  MI,  the  IrebTc,  the 
Ifiior  or  great  bell,  and  mention  is  also  nmde  of  double  bells:. 
In  the  third  year  of  queco  Elizabetb,  two  dozen  of  morris-belts 
were  estintaied  at  one  shilling.'  The  principal  dancer  in  llie 
morriii  was  more  superbly  habited  than  his  companions,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  an  old  play,  The  Blind  Be<rg-ar  of 
Bednal  Green,  by  John  Day'  166!),  wherein  it  is  said  of  one  of 
the  chfiracterH,  '^  He  wants  no  cloths,  for  be  bath  a  cloak  taid 
on  with  gold  lace,  and  no  embroidered  jerkin;  and  thus  he  is 
marching  hither  like  the  foreman  of  a  morris." 

[  do  not  find  that  the  morriH-dancerB  were  confined  to  miy 
particular  nnmber:  in  the  ancient  re  present  a  I  ton  of  this  dance 
given  by  the  engraving  No.  61,  there  are  five,  exclusive  of  the 
two  tuufiicians.  A  modern  writer  t-peaks  of  a  uet  of  niornW 
aocers  who  went  about  the  country,  consisting  often  men  who 
danced,  be&ides  the  maid  Marian,  and  one  who  played  upon 
the  pipe  and  tabor,' 

The  hobby-horse,  which  seems  latterly  to  have  been  almost 
inseparable  from  the  morris-dHnce,  was  a  compound  figure;  the 
resemblance  of  the  head  and  tail  of  a  horse,  with  a  light  wooden 
frame  for  (he  body,  was  attached  to  the  person  who  was  to  per* 
form  the  double  character^  covered  with  trappings  reaching  to 
the  ground,  bo  as  to  conceal  the  feet  of  the  actor,  and  prevent 
its  being  seen  that  the  supposed  horee  had  none.  Thus  equipped, 
he  wa«  to  prance  about,  imitating  the  curvetings  and  motions  of 
a  horse,  as  we  may  gsuher  from  the  following  speech  in  an  old 
tmgedy  called  the  Vow-breaker,  or  Fair  JIaid  of  Clifton,  by 
Willinm  Sampson,  1636.  "Have  1  not  practised  my  relnes,  my 
carreereic,  my  [iraiiker^  my  ambles,  my  false  trotls,  niy  i<tnooth 
airibles,  and  Cnnterbnry  paces — and  nhaU  the  mayor  put  ine» 
besides,  the  hobb^ -hor!»e ?  1  have  borrowed  the  fore-borse  bellt*, 
his  plumes,  and  braveries;  nay,  ]  have  had  the  mane  new  shorn 
iind  frizelled. — Am  I  not  going  to  buy  ribbons  and  toys  of  sweet 
Ursula  for  the  Marian — and  shall  1  not  play  the  hobby-horse? 
Provide  thou  the  dragon,  and  let  me  alone  for  the  hobby-horse," 
And  afterwards :  **  Ala«,  Sir  I  1  come  only  to  borrow  a  few  rib- 
bandes,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  wyertyers,  ami  silk  girdles,  and 
handkerchers,  for  a  morris  and  a  show  before  the  queeu'-^l  come 
to  furnish  the  hobby-horse/* 

■  ApcbawtogiH,  vol.  L  p.  15.     Sre  aIbo  the  Wltcli  of  EdmoalOD,  «  tn^'CaaKij,  bj 
U'illiam  tlowley,  pnntt^d  in  1668t 
*  See  JohDHBi  DicciODu;;,  word  Af«rn»-<{tpt». 
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XlX^THE  EUG-DANCE. 

I  am  not  abk  to  asrertnin  the  tintiquity  of  this  dance.  The 
iii<!Jcation  of  such  a  pcrformatice  occurs  id  an  old  comedy,  en> 
titled  The  longer  thou  livest,  the  more  Fooie  thou  art,  by 
Williain  Wager,'  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  where  we 
meet  with  tbeie  lines: 

upon  my  one  foote  prelelj  1  ckd  hoppe, 
And  daoficc!  ii  trimley  kbout  tn  vggv. 

Dancing  upon  one  foot  was  exhibited  by  the  Sax  on  gleemen, 
and  probably  by  the  Norman  mini»trels,  but  more  especially  hy 
the  women->ilancers,  who  might  thence  acquire  the  name  of  hop- 
pesteres,  which  is  given  by  Chaucer,  A  vestige  of  this  deuo- 
niination  instill  retained,  and  applied  to  dancing,  though  some- 
what contemptui^u&Iy  ;  for  an  inferior  dancing-meeting  is  gene- 
rally called  a  hop.  A  representation  of  the  dance  on  one  foot, 
taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  appears  by  the 
engraving  No.  j2,^  where  the  gleeman  is  performing  to  the 
sound  of  the  harp. 

Hep  ping  matches  for  j^rizes  Here  occasionally  made  in  the 
sixteenth  ceiitury,  as  we  learn  from  John  Hey  wood  e  the  epigram.* 
matist.  In  his  Proverbs,  printed  in  1506,  are  the  following 
lines: 

Where  wotmn  ttoppe  b  uid  uut»  long  time  mhy  bring 
Him  that  boppeth  hett  at  Jaat  to  hive  the  ring — 
—  I  boppy&g  Without  f>r  m  riuge  of  ji  lusbe. 

And  again,  in  the  Four  P's,  a  pl&y  by  the  same  author*  one  of  tlie 
characters  is  directed  "  to  hop  upon  oue  foot;*'  and  another  says, 

Hcxv  wete  a.  hopper  to  bop  for  tlie  nng. 

Hence  it  appears  a  ring  was  usudllv  tl<e  prize,  and  given  to 
him  who  could  hop  best,  and  continue  tn  do  so  the  longest. 

But  to  return  to  the  egg-dan re»  This  performance  was  com- 
mon enough  about  thirty  years  back,''  and  was  well  received 
at  Sadler's  Wells;  where  1  saw  it  exhibited,  not  by  simply 
hopping  round  a  single  egg,  but  in  a  manner  that  much  in- 
creased the  diflUculty.  A  number  of  egg«,  I  do  not  precisely 
recollect  how  many,  but  I  believe  about  twelve  or  fourteen, 
were  placed  at  certain  distances  marked  upon  the  stage;  the 
dancer,  taking  his  stand,  was  blind-folded,  and  a  hornpipe 
being  played  in  the  orchestra,  he  went  through  all  the  paces 
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and  figures  of  tbe  danc<;%  passing;  backA'ards  and  forwards  he^ 
tween  the  eggn  wiifaout  tourhiiig  one  of  them. 

XX.— THE  LADDEll- DANCE. 
So  called,  because  the  performer  stajids  upon  a  ladder,  which 
he  nbifbi  from  placi>  to  place,  and  ascends  or  descenda  without 
io§ing  the  equilibriunit  or  pi^rrnitting'  it  to  fall.  Tbisdanee  waa 
practised  at  Sadler's  Wei  la  at  the  commeneenient  of  the  last 
century,  and  revived  about  thirty  years  back.  It  is  stilt  coo- 
tinaed  there' by  Dubois,  who  calls  tu'inself  the  clown  of  the 
Wells,  and  is  a  very  useful  actor,  as  well  as  an  excellent  per- 
fomier  upon  the  tight-mpe.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  James 
Miles,  who  declared  hiniself  to  be  a  performer  from  Sadler^s 
Welb,  kept  a  mudc-booth  tn  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  he  ex^ 
hibited  nineteen  different  kindsi  of  dances;  among  ttiem  were  a 
wrestlif-r's  dance,  vaulting  upon  the  slack  rope,  and  dancinjj  upon 
the  ladder;  the  Tatter,  he  tells  ur,  as  well  as  the  sword-dance, 
was  performed  by  "  a  young  woman  §urpa8!;]ng'  all  her  sex."' 
— An  Inventory  of  Playhouse  Furniture,  quotetl  in  the  Taller* 
tinder  the  article,  Materials  for  Dancing,  specifier;  masques, 
castanets,  and  a  ladder  of  ten  rounds.  I  apprehend  the  ladder- 
dance  originated  from  the  ancient  pastime  of  walking  or  dancing 
upon  very  high  stilts^  A  specimen  of  such  an  exhibition  ia 
here  given  from  a  M-S.  roll  in  the  Royal  Library,  written  and 
illumiitatad  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.'*  The  actor  isexercising^ 
R  double  function,  that  i.s,  of  a  musician,  and  of  a  dancer. 
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XVL^IOCULAR  DANCES. 

lu  tbe  Roman  dc  la  Rose,  we  read  of  a  dance,  tlte  name  of 
which  h  nut  recordeil,  performed  by  two  young  women  liglitly 
clothed.  The  original  reads,  **  Qui  cstuient  en  pure  cottcs,  et 
Iresses  a  menu  tres^;**  which  Chaucer  renders,  **  fn  kyrtelt, 
and  none  other  wede,  and  Tnyre  ytressed  every  trease."  Tbe 
French  intimates  that  their  hair  was  platted,  or  braided  in  gmall 
braids.  Tbe  thin  clothing,  I  suppose,  was  used  tben»  as  it  is 
now  upon  like  occasions,  to  show  their  persons  to  greater  ad*, 
vantage.  In  their  daucing  they  displayed  a  variety  of  singular 
attitudes;  the  one  coming*  as  it  were  privately  to  the  other,  and» 
when  ihey  were  near  together,  in  a  play  some  manner  they 
fumed  theii  faces  about,  so  that  they  seemed  continually  to  kii»& 
eacli  other 

They  thtf*  yfem 

Thrr  month  ei,  rq  thMt  tUrougb  tlier  pt'Ji 

It  lemifJ  aa  xhey  kyste  »tir»y, — Ctwuctr'i  traathtian, 

A  dance^  the  merit  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  consisted  in 
the  agility  and  adroitness  of  the  performer,  has  been  noticf'd 
already,  and  is  represented  by  the  engraving  No.  61;'  and  like* 
wiwe  in  No.  50,'^  where  a  woman  is  dancing,  and  eluding  tbe  pur- 
suit of  a  bear  made  angry  by  the  scourge  of  his  master.  Tbe 
various  situations  of  the  actress  and  the  disappointment  of  tbe 
animal  excited,  no  doubt,  the  mirtb  as  well  an  the  appiauge  of 
the  spectators. 

Mrtny  of  the  ancient  dances  were  of  a  jocular  kind,  and  some- 
times executed  by  one  person :  we  fiave,  for  instance,  an  ac- 
rnunt  of  a  man  who  danced  upon  a  table  before  king  Edward  H. 
The  particulars  of  the  dance  are  not  specified  |  but  it  is  said, 
that  his  majesty  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  perfnrmance :  **  El 
lui  fifil  tres  grandcment  rire."*  ft  probably  consisted  of  f|uaint 
attitudes  and  ridiculous  gesticulations.  The  king,  however,  waa 
so  delighted,  that  he  gave  a  reward  of  fifty  shillings  to  tbe 
dancer,  which  was  a  great  sum  in  those  days.  A  few  years 
ago,*  there  was  a  fellow  that  used  to  frequent  the  di^erent 
public-bouses  in  the  metropolis,  who,  mounting  a  table,  would 
j<t»nff  npnn  hi<)  bead  with  his  feet  towards  the  ceiling,  and  make 
all  the  diflwent  steps  of  a  hornpipe  ujmn  it  for  the  diversion 
of  the  company.     His  method  of  performing  was  to  place  a 
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porter-pot  iipoti  the  table,  r^ii^eJ  high  cnoug^h  fur  his  feet  to 
touch  the  mlitig,  when  his  head  was  upon  the  pot,  1  have  been 
told  (hat  many  publicans  would  not  permit  him  to  come  into 
their  houses,  because  he  had  damaged  their  ceiling,  and  in  some 
places  danced  part  of  it  down.  An  exhibition  nearly  as  ridi* 
culoutj  18  heie  represented  from  a  MS,  in  the  Royal  Library. 


Here  we  perceive  a  girl  dancing  upon  the  ehotjlden;  of  the 
joculator,  who  at  the  same  time  is  playing  upon  the  bagpipes 
and  aopears  to  be  in  the  action  of  walking  forwards, 

XXIT— WIRE-DANCING. 
Wire-dancing,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  I  have  seen  exhibited, 
appears  to  me  to  be  misnamed  :  it  consists  rather  of  various 
feats  of  balancing,  the  actor  sitting,  standing,  lying,  or  walkitigj 
upon  the  wire,  which  at  the  same  time  is  usually  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards;  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  a  mere  trick,  to  give 
the  greater  air  of  difficulty  to  the  performance.  Instead  of 
dancing,  1  would  call  it  balancing  upon  the  wire, 

XXIII.— BALLETTE-DANCES. 
The  grand  figure-dances,  and  ballettcs  of  action,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  modern  times,  most  probably  surpass  in  splendour 
the  ancient  exhibitions  of  dancing.  They  first  appeared,  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  Opera<<house  ;  but  have  since  been  adopted  by  the 
two  royal  theatres^  and  imitated  with   less  eptendour  upon  the 
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Hiinimer  btages.  These  eipectacles  are  too  extensive  by  far  in 
tbeir  operations,  and  (oo  multifarioue  to  be  described  in  a  gene 
ral  work  like  tills;  RufRce  it  to  f^iay,  they  are  pantomimica!  re 
presentations  of  historical  and  pi^etical  subjects,  expressed  h^ 
fantastical  geeturp«,  aided  by  superb  dresses,  elegunt  music,  and 
beautiful  scenery;  and  sorry  atu  1  to  add,  they  have  nearly 
ecltpged  the  sober  portraitures  of  real  nature,  and  superseded 
in  the  public  estiniation  the  less  attractive  lessons  of  g^ood  sen^e* 

XXIV,— LEAPING  AND  VAULTING. 

There  are  certain  feats  of  tumbling  and  vaulting  that  have 
no  connexion  with  dancing,  such  bb  leaping  and  turning  with 
the  heels  over  the  bead  in  the  air,  tenned  the  somersault,  cor- 
ruptly called  a  somerset,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  speaking  of  Kobert  Carr, 
cart  of  Somerset,  and  favourite  of  James  J.,  sayN,  *^  and  the 
Kommerset,  still  used  by  tumblers,  taken  from  him.'* '  The 
word,  however,  was  in  use,  and  applied  by  the  tumblers  to  the 
feat  above  mentioned,  before  the  birth  of  Carr.  There  was 
hIko  the  feat  of  turning  niund  with  great  rapidity^  alternately 
bearinn'  upon  the  hanil§  and  feef^  denominated  the  flyi*flap»  In 
a  ttatirical  paninhlet,  entitled  The  Character  of  a  Quack  Doctori 
published  at  Ltrndon,  1676,  the  empiric,  boasting  of  his  cures, 
says,  •*  The  ^'ultan  Gilgal,  being  violently  afflicted  with  a  spai*- 
mus,  came  six  hundred  leagues  to  meet  me  in  a  go-cart :  1  gave 
him  so  speedy  an  acquittance  from  his  dolor,  that  the  next  night 
he  danced  a  saraband  with  fly-flaps  and  somersets,**  &c. :  bnt 
this  is  evidently  conjoining  the  three  fur  the  sake  of  ridicule. 
The  perfonnance  of  leaping  through  barrels  without  beads  ^'"^ 
ihroiigh  hoops,  esf^ecially  the  latter,  is  an  exploit  of  1«hi^ 
standing  :  we  find  it  represented  in  the  annexed  engraviB^  fi«^ 
a  dm  wing  in  an  ancient  manuscript. 
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Two  boys  are  depicted  holding  tlie  Loop^  and  the  third  prr^ 
paring'  to  1ea{>  through  it,  having  deposited  his  cloak  tipon  the 
ground  to  receive  hrni. 

William  8toke.s  a  vaulting  master  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
boai^ted,  .n  a  publicntiun  called  Tlie  Vaulting  Master,  &c« 
priuted  at  Oxford  in  I(T52,  that  he  had  reduced  *'  vaulting-  to 
a  method."  In  his  book  are  sevenil  plates^  containing  difterent 
specimens  of  his  practice,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  leaping  over 
one  or  more  hor§eR,  or  upon  them,  sometimes  seating  himself  iij 
the  saddle  and  sometimes  standing  upon  the  Banie,  AM  thtf$e 
feats  are  now'  performed  at  Astley^^,  and  at  the  circus  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  with  many  additional  acquirements;  and 
the  horses  gidlup  round  the  ride  while  the  actor  is  going 
through  his  manceuvres:  on  the  contrary,  the  horses  belonging 
to  our  vaulter  remained  at  rest  during  the  whole  time  of  hts 
exhibition. 

A  show-bill  for  Bartholomew  Fair,  during  the  reign  of  ijueen 
Anne^  announces  **  the  wonderful  performances  of  that  most 
celebrated  master  Simpson,  the  famous  vaulier,  who,  bein;; 
lately  arrived  from  Italy,  will  show  the  world  what  vacdting  is  !" 
The  biK  speaks  pompously  .  how  far  his  abilitrfs  coincided  wiib 
the  promisee,  1  cannot  determine,  fur  none  of  his  exertions  arc; 
specified.  But  the  most  cxtraoTdinary  vaulter  that  has  appeared 
within  my  memory  was  brought  forward  in  1799,  at  the  CircuB. 
He  was  a  native  of  Yorki^hire,  named  Ireland,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  exceedingly  well  made^  and  upwards 
of  six  feet  high.  He  leaped  over  nine  horses  standing  eide  Fiy 
side  and  a  man  seated  upon  the  mid-horse;  he  jumped  over  a 
garter  held  fourteen  feet  high;  and  at  another  jump  kicked  tt 
bladder  hanging  sixteen  feet  at  least  from  the  ground ;  and. 
for  his  ovvii  bcncilit,  he  leaped  over  a  teraporiiry  machine  re-i 
presenting  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  with  the  tilt.  These  as-i 
tonishing  specimens  of  strength  and  agility  wi-re  performed, 
without  any  trick  or  deception,  by  a  fair  jump,  and  not  with  the 
somersault,  which  is  usually  practiced  on  such  occasions.  After 
a  run  of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  he  ascended  an  inclined  plane, 
constructed  with  thick  boards,  and  about  three  feet  in  height 
at  one  end*  from  the  tipper  part  of  this  plane  he  made  Um 
spring,  and  baring  pertbrined  the  leap,  was  received  into  a 
carpet  held  by  six  or  eight  men.     I  examined  this  apparatiif 
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very  minutely,  and  am  well  persuaded  that  he  received  no 
assistance  from  any  elasticity  in  the  boards,  they  beinff  too 
thick  to  afford  him  any,  and  ctqjeciaUy  at  the  top,  where  they 
were  made  fast  to  the  frame  that  supported  them;  nor  from  any 
other  kind  of  artificial  spring.  It  may  readily  beeupposed  that 
exertions  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature  could  not  be  long 
continued  without  some  disastrous  accidenl ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  first  season  of  his  engagement,  he  sprained  the  tendon 
of  his  heel  so  violently,  fhat  he  could  not  perform  for  nearly 
two  years  afterwards. 


XXV.— BALANCING. 

Under  this  head  perhaps  may  be  included  several  of  the 
performances  mentioned  in  (he  preceding  pagt^,  and  especially 
the  throwing  of  three  ball^  and  three  knives  alternately  into  the 
air^  aad  catching  them  as  they  fall,  as  represented  by  the  en- 
graving No  50,  from  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century.  This  trick, 
in  my  memory,  commonfy  constituted  a  part  of  the  puppet- 
showman's  exhibition ;  but  !  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it 
e^tende<l  beyond  four  articles ;  for  instance,  two  oranges  and 
two  forks;  and  the  performer,  by  way  of  conclusion,  caught 
the  oranges  upon  the  fork^. 

Jti  Ibe  Romance  of  the  Roi^e,  we  read  of  tymbesteres,  or 
balance-misircpses,  who,  according  to  ibe  description  there  given, 
played  uptju  the  tymbres,  or  timbreltt,  and  occasionally  tossing 
them  into  the  air,  caught  them  again  upon  one  finger.  Tlie  psis- 
Fioge  translated  by  Cbaucer,  stands  tbuB : 


TLete  wii  numye  a  tymb^itcre — 
— Coutbe  het  t..x(i«  full  puf^'ily  : 
Tlie  tjinbrm  itp  full  luKtfll^ 
Tlirj  cut,  imii  Ijcdi  full  oiie 
Upon  »  fjDg«j'  tmyn  aad  wohe, 
Tbatthiry  failed  Devtr  ma,* 


[Towanls  the  close  of  last  summer  (1799)  I  saw  three  itinerttnt 
musicians  parading  the  streets  of  Lomlon ;  one  of  thfii  turned 
the  winch  of  an  organ  which   be  carried  at  his  back,  anothei 
•  la 
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and  rigur^  of  the  dance,  passing  backA'ards  and  Forwards  be- 
tween the  eggs  without  touching  one  of  them. 

XX.— THE  LADDEH-DANCE. 
j^o  called,  because  the  performer  stands  upon  a  ladder,  which 
be  shifts  from  place  to  place,  and  ascends  or  descends  without 
■osing  the  equilihriuni^  or  permitting  it  to  fall.  This  dance  was 
practised  at  Sadler's  Wells  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  and  rerired.  about  thirty  years  back.  It  is  still  con- 
tinued there'  by  DuhoiiK,  who  callii  hjmself  the  clown  of  the 
Wells,  and  is  a  very  useful  actor,  as  well  as  an  e3£  eel  lent  peiw 
former  upon  the  tight-rope.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  James 
Miles,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  perfomier  from  8adler*8 
Wells,  kept  a  music-booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  he  ejt^ 
hibited  nineteen  different  kinds  of  dances;  among  them  were  a 
wrestler's  dance,  vaulting  upon  the  slack  rope,  and  dancing  upon 
the  ladder;  the  latter,  he  tells  un,  as  well  s^  the  sword-dance, 
was  performed  by  "a  young  woman  surpassing  all  her  sex.*** 
—An  Inventory  of  Playhouse  Furniture,  quoted  iu  the  Taller* 
under  the  article,  Materials  for  Dancing,  specifies  masques, 
castanets,  and  a  ladder  of  ten  rounds,^  1  apprehend  the  ladder^, 
dance  originated  from  the  ancient  pastime  of  walking  or  dancing 
upon  very  high  stilts,  A  specimen  of  such  an  exhibition  is 
here  given  from  a  MS.  roll  in  the  Royal  Library,  written  and 
tlluniiiiated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111/  The  actor  is  exercising 
n  double  function,  that  ia^  of  a  musician,  and  of  a  dancer. 
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In  the  Roman  de  ta  Ho«e,  we  read  of  a  dauce,  the  munc  of 
wliicli  18  not  recordedt,  performed  hy  two  young  women  iiglilly 
clothed.  Tlie  original  reads,  **  Qui  estoietit  en  jmre  cottcs,  el 
tresses  a  menu  tresse;**  which  Chaucer  renderB,  "  In  kyrtels, 
and  none  other  wede,  and  fnyre  ytressed  every  tresse,"  The 
French  intimates  that  their  hair  was  platted,  or  braided  in  sniali 
braids.  The  thin  clothing,  t  suppose,  was  used  then,  as  it  ia 
now  upon  like  occaiiions,  to  show  their  persous  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. In  their  dancing  they  displayed  a  Fariely  of  lingular 
attitudes^  the  one  coming  as  it  were  privately  to  the  other,  and, 
when  ihey  were  near  together,  in,  a  playsome  manner  they 
turned  thei;  faces  about,  so  that  they  seemed  continu^Uy  to  kiss 
each  other 

— -^Tbey  thr^w  yfere 

Ther  mouthes,  io  tlikt,  ilirou||;b  iLter  pity. 

It  ftemrJ  ■«  tLey  kjtle  tdway^-^Cluxuetr't  traatlation, 

A  dance,  the  merit  of  which^  if  I  mistake  not,  consisted  m 
the  agility  and  adroitness  of  the  performer,  ha»  been  noticed 
already,  and  is  represented  by  the  engraving  No.  61;'  and  like* 
wise  in  No,  53,^  where  a  woman  in  dancing,  and  eluding  the  pur- 
suit of  a  bear  made  angry  by  the  scourge  of  his  master.  The 
various  situations  of  the  actress  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
animal  excited,  no  doubt,  the  mirth  as  well  an  the  applause  of 
the  spectalur?. 

Many  of  the  ancient  dances  were  of  a  jocular  kind,  and  some- 
times executed  by  one  person :  we  have,  for  instance,  an  ac- 
count of  a  man  who  danced  upon  a  table  before  king  Edward  II. 
The  particulars  of  the  dance  are  not  specified ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  his  majesty  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  performance  :  "  Et 
hii  fist  tres  grandenient  rire."*  It  probably  consisted  of  quaint 
attitudes  and  ridiculous  gesticulations.  The  king,  however,  was 
80  delighted,  that  he  gave  a  reward  of  fifty  shillings  to  the 
dancer,  which  was  a  great  sum  in  those  days,  A  few  years 
ago,*  there  was  a  fellow  that  used  to  frequent  the  different 
public-bouses  in  the  metropolis,  who,  mounting  a  table,  would 
stand  upnn  his  head  with  bis  feet  towards  the  ceiling,  and  make 
all  the  diflereiit  steps  of  a  hornpipe  upon  it  for  the  diversion 
of  the  company.     His  method  of  performing  was  to  place  a 
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porter-pot  upon  the  table,  raised  Uigh  enough  fur  h\6  feet  to 
touch  tlie  ceiling',  w lieu  his  head  was  upon  the  pot.  1  hnre  been 
told  that  many  publicans  woulil  not  permit  him  to  come  into 
their  hou§es,  because  he  had  damaged  their  ceiling-,  and  in  sorae 
places  danced  part  of  it  down.  An  exhibition  nearly  as  ridi- 
culouii  is  heie  represented  from  a  MS.  in  the  lloyal  Library. 


Here  we  perceive  a  girl  dancing  upon  the  c;lio(j Iden;  ^f  th* 
joeulator,  who  at  the  same  time  is  playing  upon  the  bagpipes 
and  aopears  to  be  in  the  action  of  walking  forwards. 

XXn—Wr  RE-DANCING. 
Wire-tlancin^,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  1  hare«een  exhibitod, 
appears  to  me  to  be  misnamed :  it  consists  rather  of  various 
feats  of  balancing^,  the  actor  sittings  standing,  lying,  ar  walkitig, 
tipoti  the  wire,  which  at  the  same  time  is  usually  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards;  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  a  mere  trick,  to  give 
the  greater  air  of  difficulty  to  the  performance.  Instead  of 
dancing,  1  would  call  it  balancing  upon  the  wire. 

XXIII.— BALLETrEUDANClS. 

The  grand  figure-dance.s,  and  ballettcs^  of  action,  as  they  arc 
cal I edf  of  the  modern  times,  most  probably  surpass  in  splendour 
the  ancient  exbibitiouis  of  dancing.  They  first  appeared,  I  bo 
lieTe,  at  the  Opera-house  ;  but  have  since  been  adopted  by  the 
two  royal  theatres,  and  imitated  with  less  splendour  upon  the 
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Slimmer  etag^.  These  spectacles  are  too  extensive  by  for  in 
Uieir  operations,  anci  too  roultifarious  to  be  described  in  a  gene 
ral  work  tike  this:  Buffice  it  to  sajf,  tbey  are  paDtomiiaical  re 
presentations  of  historical  and  poetical  subjects,  expressed  b^ 
fantastical  gestures^  aided  by  superb  dresses,  elegant  music,  and 
beauttful  scenery;  and  sorry  am.  1  to  add,  they  have  nearly 
eclipsed  the  sober  portraitures  of  real  nature,  and  superseded 
ill  the  public  estimation  the  less  attractive  lessons  of  good  sense. 

XXIV.— LEAPING  AND  VAULTING. 

There  are  certain  feats  of  tumbling  and  vaulting  that  have 
tio  connexion  with  dancing,  such  as  leaping  and  turning  with 
the  lic^ls  over  the  head  in  the  air,  termed  the  somersault,  cor^- 
ruptly  called  a  somerset.  Ulris.  PiosEzi,  speaking  of  Robert  Carr» 
earl  of  Somerset,  and  favourite  uf  James  I.,  Bsynt  **  and  the 
vommerset,  still  used  by  tumblers,  taken  from  him," '  The 
word,  however,  was  in  use,  and  applied  by  the  tumblers  to  the 
feat  above  mentioned,  before  the  birth  of  Carr.  There  was 
also  the  feat  of  turning  round  with  great  rapidity,  alternately 
bearing  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  denominated  the  t^y-Hap.  In 
a  satirical  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Character  of  a  Quack  Doctor, 
publisheil  at  London,  1676,  the  empiric,  boasting  of  bis  cures, 
says,  '*  The  ?^'ultim  Gilgal,  being  violently  afflicted  with  a  spas- 
mus, came  six  liundre^d  leagues  to  meet  me  in  a  go-cart:  1  gave 
him  so  speedy  an  acquittance  from  his  dolor,  that  the  next  night 
he  danced  a  saraband  with  f}y-6ap:^  and  somersets,"  &c, :  but 
tbt$  is  evidently  conjoining  the  three  for  the  sake  of  ridicule. 
The  performance  of  leaping  through  barrels  without  heads,  and 
lhfouQ;b  hcK>ps,  especially  the  latter,  is  an  exploit  of  long 
standing:  we  find  it  represented  in  (he  annexed  engraving  from 
a  drawing  in  an  ancient  manuscript. 
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Two  boys  are  depicted  holding  the  iioop,  arnl  the  third  pre- 
paring^ to  lea|i  through  it,  having  deposited  his  cloak  upon  the 
gTound  to  receive  hiai. 

William  Stokes,  a  vaulting'  master  of  the  seventeenth  centurv, 
boastetl,  !n  a  publication  called  The  Vaulting  Master,  Ste, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1652,  that  he  had  reduced  "  vaulting  to 
a  method/'  In  bin  book  are  soveral  pintes  containing  different 
Rpeciuiens  of  hi*  practire,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  leaping  over 
one  or  more  horses,  or  upon  them,  sometimes  seating  himself  in 
the  saddle  and  sometimes  standing  upon  the  sanif.  All  these 
feats  are  now'  performetl  at  Astley's,  and  at  the  circus  iu 
St.  George's  Fields,  with  many  additional  »cqnireraent$;  and 
the  horses  ;»idlop  round  the  ride  while  the  actor  is  going 
through  his  raanojuvres:  on  the  contrary,  the  horses  belongirig; 
to  our  vaulter  remained  at  rest  during  the  whole  time  of  bis 
exhibition, 

A  Khow-bill  for  Bartholomew  Fair,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne^  announces  "the  wonderful  performances  of  that  most 
celebrated  master  Simpson^  the  famous  vaulter,  who,  behig 
lately  arrived  from  Italy,  will  show  the  world  what  vaulting  is!*' 
The  bill  speaks  pompously .  bow  fur  bis  abilities  coincided  with 
the  promi^f^,  I  cannot  determine,  for  none  of  his  exertions  nre 
specified.  But  the  most  extraordinary  vaulter  that  bai^  appeared 
within  my  memory  was  brought  forward  in  1799,  at  the  CircuN;, 
He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  named  Ireland,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  exceedingly  well  made,  and  npwardi« 
of  six  feet  high.  He  leaped  over  nine  borses  standing  side  by 
side  and  a  man  seated  upon  the  mid-horste;  he  Jumped  over  r 
garter  held  fourteen  ft^l  highj  and  at  another  jump  kicked  a 
bladder  hanging  sixteen  feet  nt  least  from  the  ground  ;  and 
for  his  own  benefit,  he  leaped  over  a  temporary  machine  rp. 
presenting  a  broad- wheeled  waggon  with  the  tilt,  Th^e  ««• 
tonifihing  specimens  of  strength  and  ngifity  were  performed, 
without  any  trick  or  deception,  by  a  fair  jump,  and  not  with  the 
fiomeFsautt»  which  h  usually  practiced  on  such  occasions.  After 
A  run  of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  he  ascended  an  inclined  plane, 
constructed  with  thick  boards,  and  about  three  feet  in  height 
at  one  end;  from  the  upper  part  of  this  plane  he  made  tits 
spring,  and  having  performed  the  leap,  was  received  inta  a 
carpet  held  by  six  or  eight  men.     I  examined  this  apparatuf 
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very  minutely^  ami  nni  well  pprsuaded  that  he  received  no 
as8is(aiit>e  hrom  anj-  elasticity  in  the  boards^  they  being  too 
thick  to  nfTord  him  any,  and  ctfpeciully  at  the  top,  where  they 
were  macle  fast  to  the  frame  that  supported  them;  nor  from  any 
other  kind  of  atliiiciaj  epring.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
exertions  of  soch  an  extraordinary  nature  could  not  be  ton^ 
continued  without  some  disastrous  accidenl;  and  accordingly, 
tn  the  first  season  of  his  engagement,  he  sprained  the  tendon 
of  his  heel  so  yiolently,  that  he  cocild  not  perform  for  nearly 
two  years  afterwards. 


XXV— BALANCING. 

Under  this  head  perhaps  may  be  included  several  of  the 
performances  mentioned  in  the  preceding-  pages,  and  especially 
the  throwing  of  three  balls  and  three  knives  altemalely  into  thf 
air,  and  catching  them  as  they  fall,  as  represented  by  the  eti- 
graving  No  50,  from  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century.  This  trirk, 
in  my  memory,  commonly  constituted  a  part  of  the  puppet- 
showman's  exhibition ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  It 
extended  beyond  four  articles ;  for  instance,  two  oranges  anti 
two  forks;  and  the  performer,  by  way  of  conclusion,  caught 
the  oranges  upon  the  forks. 

In  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  we  read  of  tymbesteres,  or 
balance-mistresses,  who,  according  to  (be  description  there  given^ 
played  upon  the  tymbres,  or  timbrels,  and  occasionally  tossing 
them  into  the  air,  caught  them  again  upon  one  Bnger,  Tlie  pis* 
Nige  translated  by  Chaucer,  stands  thus: 

Tbete  »*i  uLaoye  a  tymbf  ulet^— 
— Coallie  bn  ^.iSuo  Ml  paTfyiljr : 
Tbe  tyrabrea  tip  full  «uht<'lly 
Tlitj  a*',,  atid  heut  full  oftc 
UpoQ  a  fyogcr  f«yre  aoJ  tofte, 
TUatthfy  fay  led  oevcr  tan.* 

Towards  the  close  of  last  s^ummcr  (1709)  T  saw  three  itinernnt 
Diusicians  parading  the  streets  of  London ;  one  of  thi-n  turned 
the  14  inch  of  an  organ  which   he  carried  at  his  back,,  anothei 

*  Ip  the  odginul  French  it  ii  i«id, 

"  -— ei  tirobewR»«, 

Q-ii  mouk  tuvm^tit  Lien  iuer. 

Qui  n«  tiiiuieiit  di  rutr 

Le  linibrt'  en  liaiji,  n  rp(-'u>'il!oi'>nt 
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blew  a  reetl.prpe,  and  tlie  third  played  on  a  tambourine ;  the 
latter  imitated  the  titnbesters  above  mentioned,  and  freqaentlj 
during  the  performance  of  a  tune  east  up  the  inntruinent  into  th« 
air  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  his  head,  and  caught  it*  as  it 
retunied,  upon  a  single  firig^er;  he  then  whirled  it  round  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  and  proceeded  in  the  accompaniment  without 
losing  timet  ^f  occasioning  the  least  iuterriiption. 


XXVL— REMARKABLE  FEATS  OF  BALANCING. 
Subjoined  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  ancient  balance-moBterV 


art 


615.  BjILahcitto. — XIV.  Cehtvut. 

This  engraving,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,'  represenlii 
a  girl,  as  the  length  of  the  hair  seems  to  indicate,  habited  like 
a  boy,  and  kneeling  on  a  large  broad  board,  supported  horizort- 
tally  by  two  men ;  before  her  art;  three  swords,  the  points  in- 
clined to  each  other,  and  placed  in  a  triangular  form ;  she  ts 
pointing  to  them  with  her  right  hand,  and  holds  in  her  left  a 
Kmall  instrument  somewhat  resembling  a  trowel,  but  1  neither 
know  its  name  nor  its  use. 


66.  Balancincj.-'-'XIV.  Cihtcht. 


The  man  in  this  engraving,  from  a  drawing  in  a  MS,  book  of 
pniyera  possessed  by  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  it  performing  a  very 
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difficuU  operation :  he  has  placed  one  sword  upright  npon  the 
hilt,  and  is  attempting  to  do  the  like  with  the  second ;  at  the 
name  time  bis  attitude  \m  altogether  as  Eurprisiag'  as  the  trick 
itself.     Feata  Bimilar  to 


6^  TliLJiwciyo, — XiV,  C£sti:hv# 

[  hav^e  anen  carried  into  execution,  and  especially  tlrnt  of  ba- 
laticiDg  a  wheel. 


6B.    XIV.C»NTV1T. 


This  was  exhibited  about  the  year  1799,  at  Sadler*B  Wells,  by 
a  Dutchman,  who  not  only  supported  a  wheel  upon  his  shoulder, 
but  also  upon  his  forehead  and  his  chin  :  and  he  afterwards 
extended  the  perftirmance  to  two  wheels  tied  to^therf  with  a 
boy  standing  upon  one  of  them.  TTie  latter  engravings  are 
from  the  MS,  in  the  Bodleian  Librairy  just  referred  to.  The 
following  is  from  a  MS*  Psalter  formerly  belonging  to  J.  Ires, 
esq*  of  Yarmouth. 
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6y,  BjtT.4HCi9«o. — XIV".  Centvrt. 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  ei^litefnrh  century,  there  ytftm  a  very 
nelebrated  bafance-mafitpr,  named  Muttocks,  wh«  made  his  a|>a 
pearaiice  also  at  the  Wells;  among'  other  tricks,  he  tisetl  to 
balance  a  straw  with  great  adroitness,  sometimes  on  one  hand, 
sometimes  on  the  other;  and  sometimes  he  would  kick  it  with 
bis  foot  to  a  considerable  heig;ht.  and  ratch  it  upon  his  nose, 
his  chin,  or  his  forehead.  His  tame  was  relebratetl  by  a  song 
set  to  music,  entitled  Bnlaiice  a  Straw,  which  became  exceedingfly 
popuhr.  The  Dutchman  mentioned  above  jterfoitned  the  same 
sort  of  feat  with  a  small  peacock's  feather,  which  he  blew  into 
the  air,  and  caught  it  as  it  fell  on  diflferent  partii  of  bis  face  in 
a  very  surprising  manner. 


XXVn.— THK  POSTURE-MASTER 


The  display  of  his  abilities  consisted  in  twisttng^  and  eontortirjjE 
lii^  body  into  stran^^e  and  unnatural  attitudes.     This  art  was  tti 
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doubf,  pnictised  by  rhe  jiiffjflers  in  former  ages;  and  a  singular 
»i{>eriincfi  of  it,  delitteated  on  tho  l»st  mentinnec)  Bodleian  M8  , 
ill  lli«  rfigii  fvf  Edward  II L,  is  here  represeiUMJ. 


70.    A   PtMTVKL-AUlTVK.— XIV.  CBHTVnY. 

Tbe  performer  bends  himself  backwards,  with  his  bead  turned 
n|>  betft'een  his  hands,  so  as  nearly  To  toacli  hii!>  feet;  and  in  ihi« 
sit  nation  he  han^  by  his  hams  itpon  a  pule,  supported  by  two 
of  his  confe^kratcs. 

The  pasture-master  is  frequently  mentioned  hy  the  writers  of 
the  two  last  centuries;  but  his  tricks  are  not  pHrticiilun!<ed.  The? 
mr«t  extraordinary  artist  of  this  kind  that  ever  exiiited,  it  is  ^aiil 
was  Joseph  Clark,  lUio^  "though  a  well-made  man,  and  r>tthei 
^ross  tliau  thin^  exhibited  in  the  iiiotil  natural  manner  almost  every 
species  of  deformity  and  dit^locatfon  ;  he  could  dihlucate  hn 
vertebrflB  so  as  to  render  himself  a  shocking;  spectacle;  be  could 
also  asRunic  all  the  uncouth  faces  that  be  had  seen  at  a  Qnaker'a 
meeting,  at  tbe  theatre,  or  any  other  public  place/'  To  this 
man  a  paper  in  the  Guardian  evidently  alludes,  wherein  it  is 
said :  *'  !  remember  a  very  wbiui!<ik-al  feflow^  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  (he  posture-masier,  in  Charles  tbe  Second's 
r* rg^n,  who  was  the  plague  of  all  (he  tailors  about  town.  He 
woulil  !.end  for  one  of  them  to  take  measure  of  him;  but  would 
so  corttrive  it  as  to  bavp  a  most  immutlernte  fitting  in  one  of  his 
shoulders  ;  whrn  hj&  clothes  were  brou<^bt  home  and  tried  upon 
him,  the  deformity  was  removed  into  (he  other  shoulder-  upon 
which  the  lav  I  or  bejrged  pard  un  for  tbe  mistake,  and  mended 
it  as  i'nut  Hs  he  could  ;  but,  on  another  trial,  found  bim  an 
(^traig'ht-.shonldered  a  man  a§  one  would  desire  to  ^ee,  but  a 
litde  unfortunate  in  a  bump  back.  In  short,  this  wanderin^j; 
tumour  puzzled  al'  the  Morkmen  about  town,  who  found  it  iin- 
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possible  to  arrominotlate  so  changeable  a  customer."  '  He  resided 
in  Pall  Mali,  ant!  died  about  the  beg^iimiiig' of  kiiijr  WilHam^^ 
reig'H.  Granger  tells  us  he  was  dead  in  the  year  1697.^  There 
was  also  a  celebrated  posture-master,  by  the  name  of  IJiggins, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne^  who  performed  between  tlie  acts  at 
the  theatre  royal  in  the  Hay  market,  and  exhibited  *'  many  won* 
derful  postures,"  as  ht$  own  bill  declares:®  1  know  no  farther 
«»f  bim*  lu  the  present  day,  the  unnatural  perfonuances  of  the 
posture-masters  are  not  fashionable,  but  seem  to  excite  disg'uiit 
rather  than  admiration  in  the  public  mind,  and  for  this  reasuti 
they  are  rarely  exhibited. 

XXVllI.— TitE  MOUNTED  AN  K. 

I  may  here  mention  a  ^tage-perfornier  whose  show  is  usually 
enlivened  with  mimicry,  music,  and  tumbling-;  I  mean  the 
mountebank.  It  i§  uncertaiu  at  what  period  this  vagrant  dealer 
in  physic  made  his  appearance  in  Enghmd  :  it  h  clear,  however, 
that  he  figured  away  with  much  success  in  this  country  during 
the  two  last  centuries;  he  called  to  his  assistance  some  of  the 
perforniaiiccs  practised  by  the  jugglers ;  and  the  bourdour,  or 
merry -audrew,  seems  to  have  been  his  ini!>eparable  compauioii , 
hence  it  m  said  in  an  old  ballad,  entitled  Sundry  Trades  and 
Callings, 

A  raooniebaDk  without  liiii  fool 
!■  in  B  lorrawrul  iraie. 

The  mountebanks  usually  preface  the  veuuing  of  their  uiedi* 
ciues  with  pompous  orations^  in  which  they  {>ay  as  little  regard 
to  truth  as  to  propriety.  81iakspeare  speaks  of  these  wandering 
empirics  in  very  disrespectful  tenns  j 

As  Dtinble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  ey«, 
tJi*StU8fld  clitateri.  prating  mousiebanJu, 
And  many  vich  like  liWrtia««  of  tin. 

In  the  reign  of  James  H,  **  Hans  Buling,  a  Dutchman,  was 
weli  known  in  London  as  a  mountebank.  He  was,"  says 
Granger,'*  **aii  odd  figure  of  a  man,  aiul  extremely  fantaf^tit^l  in 
bis  dress;  he  was  attended  by  a  monkey,  which  he  had  trained  to 
act  the  part  of  a  Jack-pudding,  a  part  which  he  had  formerly 
acted  biruself,  and  which  was  more  natural  to  him  than  that  of 
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9  profftRsor  of  physic."  The  ig-nomnrc  and  ibe  impudence  nf 
the  Tnciihtelianks  are  ruIiculeH  in  the  Spectator,  and  es{>ecially 
in  that  paper  which  concludes  with  an  anecdote  of  one  who  ex- 
hibited at  Ilarnmersmith.'  He  told  his  audience  that  he  had 
been  **  bnrn  and  bred  there,  and,  having  a  special  regard  for 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  determined  to  make  a  pre^nt 
of  five  shillings  to  as  many  as  would  accept  it;  the  whole 
crowd  stooi]  Rgiipe^  and  ready  to  take  the  doctor  at  hifi  word  ; 
when,  putting:  his  hand  into  a  long  b.ig,  as  every  one  was  ex- 
pecting his  crown-piece,  he  drew  out  a  handful  of  little  packets, 
each  of  which,  he  informed  the  spectators,  was  constantly  gold 
for  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  that  he  would  bate  the  odd 
five  shilling  to  every  iidiabitant  of  that  place.  The  whole  atu 
^embly  jmniediately  closetl  with  this  generous  off^r,  and  took  off 
a!l  hh  phy!>!ic,  after  the  doctor  hnd  made  Ihem  vouch  that  there 
were  no  foreigners  among  them,  but  that  they  were  all  Ilammer-> 
smith  mem" 

XXIX.— THE  TINKER. 

'  Another  itinerant,  who  seems  in  some  degree  to  have  rivalled 
the  lower  classeg  of  the  jugglers, was  the  tinker ;  and  accord  ingly 
he  is  included,  with  them  and  the  minstrels,  in  the  act  againt«it 
Togrants  established  by  the  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth.^  His 
performances  were  usually  exhibited  at  fairs,  wakes,  and  other 
places  of  piddic  resort :  they  consisted  in  low  buffoonery  and 
ludicrous  tricks  to  engage  the  attention  and  move  t*  laughter 
of  the  populace.  Some  of  them  are  specified  in  the  following 
speech  from  Tbe  Two  Maides  of  Moreclacke,  an  old  dramatic 
performance^  printed  in  1609:  "This,  inadame,  is  thy  tinker  of 
Twitnam.  I  have  seenchiin  licke  out  burning  firebrandi;  with 
bis  tongue,  drink  twopence  frum  the  bottome  of  a  full  pottle  of 
ale,  fight  with  «  masty,^  and  stroke  his  raustnchocs  with  his 
bloody-bitten  fist,  and  sing  as  merrily  as  the  soberest  querester/' 


XXX.— THE  FIRE-EATER. 


The  Brat  article  in  the  foregoing  quotation  brings  to  my  recol* 
lection  the  extraorditiary  perfonnances  of  a  professed  fire-eater, 
whose  name  was  Powel,  weli  known  in  di^ereut  parts  of  the 
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kingdom  about  forty  years  ago.  Among-  other  noiulerful  feat«, 
1  siiw  bim  do  the  following : — He  ate  the  burtiing  coals  from 
the  fire;  lie  put  a  lar^c  bunch  of  matches  lighted  into  his 
mouth,  and  blew  the  smoke  of  the  sulphur  throug^h  hi8  nostrils; 
he  cairied  a  red-hot  heater  round  the  room  in  his  teeth  ;  and 
broiled  a  piece  of  beef-steak  itpon  his  tongue.  To  perform  this, 
he  li|2:hted  a  piece  of  charcoal,  which  he  put  into  his  mouth  be- 
neath his  (nngue,  the  beef  was  laid  upon  the  topt  and  one  of  the 
spectators  blew  upon  the  charcoal,  to  prev^ent  the  heat  decreasing-, 
till  the  meat  was  suffirieutly  broiled.  By  way  of  conclusion,  he 
made  a  composition  of  pitch,  brimstone,  and  other  combustibles, 
to  which  he  added  several  pieces  of  lead;  the  whole  was  melted 
in  an  iron  ladle,  and  then  set  on  6re;  this  he  called  his  soup ;  and, 
taking  it  out  of  the  ladle  with  a  spoon  of  the  same  metal,  be  ate 
it  in  its  Mate  of  lirptefaction,  and  blazing  furiously,  without  ap> 
pearing  to  sustain  the  least  injury.  And  here  we  may  add  the 
whimsical  trickery  of  a  contemporary  artist,  equal  to  the  above 
in  celebrity,  who  amused  the  public,  and  filled  his  pockets^  ^y 
eating  stonea,^*»hich,  it  is,  said  he  absolutely  tracked  between  lii% 
teeth,  and  atlerwards  swallowed. 
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CHArTER    VI. 

L  AnuDsl*.  bow  tutGTvd  by  tli*  Jug|lpn.-^Tiicka  performed  by  B^tn. — 11.  TrkLt 
peHbrmed  by  .^peciiid  Monkeyi*— HI.  By  Hon« unaof  the  Sybiritcs. — IV.  In 
till?  iliirttmtb  Centory.— V,  In  Quhd  Anne's  Reign. — VI.  Ofi^in  of  (he  Exlti- 
butoud  ii  Actley't,  ib.e  Ctrcui,  6lc. — VII.  Danciof  Dog*. — Vlll.  TLe  Hwf 
besting  A  TihoT,  ftud  t«iuned  Fig.— IX.  A  DaaciDg  C*ck.— The  Deten^r  Bjrd. — 
X.  ImitaiioaB  of  Aninial*. — XI.  RIummiiiEi  an  ;  Mo«qiiar»de». — XII.  Mummiui; 
to  Httjsl  P#tBotiBg#». — XI 11.  Psitial  ImtuUoaaof  AnltDnU. — XIV.  Tbe  llori.0 
in  tbe  Moniu'dwicc. — XV,  CaunlerHc  Voices  of  Animal*. — XVI.  Animulj 
tnined  for  ButiDg«-^X\'lI  Vmn»  GArden- — XVIII.  Bull  and  Brar  BaJtiiig 
pblronued  by  Boyally^— XIX.  Jlaw  peHbrmcd.—XX.  Beara  and  Beau- ward*. — 
KXL  Baiting  in  Queen  Annc'a  time.— XXll.  Sword  Play^  &c. — XXIII.  Public 
ll«f!td  Play.— XXIV.  Quarter  Staff.— XXV.  \V  reitlini;,  &c.  io  Bear  Gardej^-v— 
VXVl.  Ex  inordinary  Trial  of  StreogtL. 

I.  ANIMALS  HOW  TUTORED  BY  JUGGLFJl 

One  great  part  of  the  joculator%  profesdoti  was  the  teach JUji^ 
ul  benrs,  apes,  horses,  dog»^  and  other  animals,  to  imitate  the 
actions  of  ineHf  to  tumble,  to  tlance^  and  to  perform  a  variety 
of  tricks,  contrary  to  their  nature;  and  sometimes  he  learned 
himself  to  counterfeit  the  gestures  and  articulations  of  the  brutes. 
The  engravings  which  accompaiiy  this  chapter  relate  to  both 
thes*  modes  of  diverting  the  public,  and  prove  the  infeutian  of 
them  to  be  more  ancient  than  in  generally  supposed.  The  tutored 
tK>ar  lying  don  n  at  the  command  of  hia  master,  represented  by 
the  engraving  No.  61,^  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and  the  bear  in  No.  5iP  is  from  another  of  the  tour* 
teeDth.  1  bave  already  had  occasion  to  mention  these  tivo  dfXi^ 
neationa;  and  the  two  follotving,  from  a  maouscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,^  require  uo  exphinnlioo. 


71,  Idtohui  Bba*,— XiV.  CtniiBt. 
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1  shall  only  <i  jserve,  that  tfiere  is  but  one  ai«ong  tliese  stJi 
dniwiii*!^  in  w  liifli  tbo  animal  is  depictetl  wiili  a  laiizzle  to  prcv 
iTiit  him  from  biting.  Tlie  dancing  bears  have  retained  rh(  it 
place  to  the  present  time,  and  they  frefjiiently  perform  in  the 
public  streets  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude;  but  the 
xniserahlc!  appearance  of  their  uiasteri^  plainly  indicates  the 
«rantinefis  of  the  contributions  they  receive  on  these  oecasion^^ 

IL-^TRICKS  PERFORMED  BV  APES  AND  MONKEYS. 

Thomas  Cartwright,  in  his  Admonition  to  Parliament  agaihst 
die  Use  of  the  Coniinon  Prayer,  published  in  1572,  says,  **  If 
there  be  a  bear  or  a  bull  to  be  baited  in  the  afternoon^  or  a 
jackanapes  to  ride  on  horseback,  the  minister  hurries  the  service 
over  in  a  shameful  manner,  iu  order  to  be  present  at  the  show/' 
We  are  not,  however,  hereby  to  conceive,  that  ihe&e  aniusementB 
were  more  sought  ufitfr  or  encouraged  in  Ilnglaud  than  they 
were  abroad.  *'  Our  kiugs,"  says  St.  Foix^  in  his  History  of 
Paris,  **  at  their  coronation!^,  their  iiiarriagei^,  and  at  the  baptism 
of  their  children*  or  at  the  creaiiuu  of  nobk-men  and  knights, 
kept  open  court;  and  the  palace  was  crowded  on  such  ucca^ 
sioiis  with  cheats,  buHoous,  ropeMlaticers,  tale-tellers,  jugglers, 
and  pantomimical  performers*  They  call  those,"  says  he, 
•♦jugglers,  who  play  upon  the  vielle,  and  teach  apes,  bears," 
and  perhaps  we  may  add,  dogs,  '*  to  dance."' 

Apt>s  and  monkeys  seem  always  to  have  been  favourite  actors 
in  the  joculator*s  troop  of  aniiuab.  A  specimen  of  the  per- 
fonnance  of  a  moukey,  as  fur  back  as  the  fourteenth  century^ 
is  reprci-ented  b}  ihc*  last  engraving;  and  the  following  is  fr^m 
anothtjr  of  the  same  date,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Bcxilciun 
Library.^ 


T4.  A  ivHkLiiro  Al-x 
Hift  wr  r»rii,  rat.  ii*  p.  17H 
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Leuping  or  tumlilin";  over  a  cTiam  or  cord  holt!  )•>•  the  jiipffflrr. 
ftp  wft  here  see  it  HepTi*tf<l,  was  a  trick  well  received  at  Bartlu>- 
loniew  fair  in  the  time  tfC  Ben  JonsoD;  ami  in  the  induction*  or 
prolumiei  to  a  comedy  written  by  him,  nhich  henrs  that  ti(I*» 
in  H)14,  ft  in  said,  "lie,"  rnerming-  the  author,  "has  m''rt*  a 
sword  and  hnckler  man  In  his  fayre;  nof  a  ju^s-Ier  with  a  well 
educated  ape  to  come  over  the  thalne  for  the  king  r>f  Enp;1and, 
and  back  ag^in  for  the  prince,  and  sit  still  on  his  haunches  for 
the  pope  and  the  king^of  Spaine.'*  In  recent  times,  and  prohahly 
ill  more  ancient  times  also,  these  facetious  mimics  of  mankiml 
tvfre  taiigtit  to  ilance  upon  the  rope,  and  ti>  perform  the  part  of 
the  balance-moJiterH.  In  the  reijjrn  of  queen  Anne,  there  w»» 
exhibited  at  Chnring^  Cross,  *•  a  wild  hairj*  uTan,"  w  ho^  we  are 
toldi  danced  upon  the  tifT^bt  rope  "with  a  balance,  true  to  the 
music*"  he  also  "  walked  upon  the  slack  rope"  while  it  wan 
swin£rin£^,  and  drank  a  glass  of  ale;  he  "pulled  off  his  bat, 
<ind  paid  his  respects  to  the  company  ;  "  ninl  •'  wmoaked  tobaren," 
according  to  the  bill,  "  as  well  as  any  Chrrsrinn."  '  But  afl 
fhese  feats  were  afterwards  outdone  by  a  hriitlirr  monkey,  oien- 
tionetl  before,  who  pprfomied  many  wondtrt'ul;  tricks  at  the 
I'aymarket  theatre,  both  as  a  rope-dancer  nml  an  equilibrist.'' 


III.— TRICKS  PERFORMED  BY  HORSES  AMONG  THE  SYBARITES. 

The  people  of  Sjbaris^  a  city  in  Calabria,  are  proverbial  on 
account  of  their  effeminacy ;  and  it  h  said  that  they  tau|^bt 
their  horses  to  dance  to  the  music  of  the  pipe ;  for  which  reason, 
their  enemies  the  Crotonians,  at  a  time  wlien  they  worp  at  wtrr 
with  them,  brought  a  great  nutnbpr  of  pipers  int<»tlte  field,  an<l 
at  the  coinmenceinent  of  ttie  battle,  they  played  upon  their 
pipes;  the  Sybarian  horses,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  music, 
began  to  d^nce;  attd  their  riders,  unable  to  manage  them  us 
they  ought  to  have  done,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  d** 
feated  with  prodigious  slaughter.  This  circumstance  is  riien- 
tioned  by  Aristotle;  and,  if  not  strictly  true,  proves,  at  Iea>«t 
that  the  teaching  of  animals  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  acikin 
ureFcribed  by  nature  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient*.' 

*  From  h  MiiwJIitni-auB  Callectiun  of  Pftp«n,  H*rL  Lib.  b93i. 
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The  animal  is  exhibiting'  a  similar  h'ick  wiiH  bis  fainffpr  feet, 
anil  fiupportj)  liim.self  upon  liisfore  feet,  Theorin^inal  drawings, 
represeiitetl  by  tbcse  engmTino*s,  are  all  of  them  upwards  of 
four  hunflred  and  fifty  years  oltl ;  and  al  tLe  time  in  which  they 
were  macie  the  jarulators  were  in  full  possessiun  of  the  public 
favour. 

Here  it  is  deemed  worthy  to  nott*,  that  in  the  year  1 612,  at 
a  Pfrand  court  fcstivnl,  Mons.  Pliirinel,  riding-master  to  Louis 
XI U.  of  France,  with  three  other  g'entlemcri,  accompanied  by 
six  esquires  bearing'  their  devices,  executed  a  grand  bal letter 
dance  upon  maaaged  horses  J  Something;  of  the  eame  kind  is 
done*  at  ^stley'a  and  the  Circus;  but  at  these  places  the 
dancing;  i^  performed  by  the  horses  moving'  upon  their  four 
feet  according  to  the  direction  of  ibeJr  riders;  and  of  course  it 
is  by  no  means  so  surprising:  ^  t^hat  exhibited  by  the  latter  en> 
graringSfe 

v.— TRICKS  BY  H0RSE9  IN  QUEEN  ANNE'S  REIUN, 

Horses  are  animals  ejtccedingly  susceptible  of  instruction, 
and  their  performance.^  have  beea  extended  so  far  as  to  bear  the 
appearance  of  rational  discernment.  In  the  Harleian  Library  * 
is  a  Nhow-bill,  published  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  ir 
fhuH  prefaced :  "  To  be  seen,  at  the  i^hip  upon  Great  Tower 
Hill,  the  finest  taught  horse  in  the  worltl,"  The  abilities  of  the 
animal  are  Kpecified  as  followK:  "  He  fetches  and  carries  like 
a  spaniel  dog*.  IF  you  bide  a  glove,  a  handkerchief,,  a  door 
key,  a  pewter  bnson,  or  so  small  a  thing  as  a  silver  two-pence, 
he  will  seek  about  the  roonr  till  he  has  found  it;  and  then  he 
will  bring  it  to  his  master.  He  will  also  tell  the  nuaiber  of 
spots  on  a  card,  and  leap  through  a  hoop ;  with  a  variety  of 
other  curious  performances.'*  And  we  may,  I  trutt,  g^ive  full 
credit  to  the  statement  of  this  advertisement;  for  a  hor^e  equally 
wientific  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day*  tit  Astley's  amphf. 
theatre;  this  animal  is  so  small,  that  he  and  bi9  keeper  frequently 
parade  the  streets  in  a  hackney  coach. 

VI-— ORKJIN  OF  H0R-5E  EXHIBITIONS  AT  ASTlEV'S.  THE  CmCU3,  Lk, 

Riding  upon  two  or  three  horses  at  once,  with  leaping,  dancing, 
mid  performing  various  other  exertions  of  agilitv  upon  their 
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backa  while  they  are  in  full  Rj>eed,  is,  T  believe,  a  muderii 
Bpccies  of  exhibitioii,  inlrndurcfl  to  public  notice  about  forty 
years  back  by  a  mon  tiatned  Price,  who  displayed  his  abilities 
at  Dobn,cy*s  near  Isliiig^ton  ;  soon  allei  ivards,  a  competitor  by 
the  name  of  Sampson  made  bis  appeaniiice;  and  be  again  wan 
Bucceeded  by  Astley,  The  latter  established  a  riditig^cboot 
near  Westminster  bridge,  and  has  been  a  successful  candtdate 
for  puptdar  favour.  These  performances  originally  ttmk  place 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  gpecta(or§  were  exposed  to  the  weather 
which  frequently  proving  unfavourable  interrupted  the  show, 
and  §omelinies  prevented  it  altogether ;  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, Astley  erected  a  kind  of  ainphitheatret  completely 
covered,  with  a  ride  in  the  niiddle  for  the  dis^phtytiient  of  the 
bor^cniatif^hip,  and  a  stfige  in  the  front,  with  scenes  and  o(ht>r 
theatrical  decorations  ;  to  his  former  divertiNementB  he  then  added 
tumbling,  dancing,  farcical  operas,  and  pantomimes,  Tlie  sue*. 
ceHS  he  met  with  occasioned  a  rival  protesHor  of  hurseniauship 
named  Hughes,  who  built  another  theatre  for  (similar  per» 
formances  not  far  distant,  to  which  he  gave  the  pontpous  titlt> 
of  the  Royal  Circus.  Ilugbes  was  unfortunate^  and  died  sonu- 
yeHTH  back;  but  the  Circus  b»s  passed  into  other  bands;  titiil 
(he  spectacles  exhibited  there  in  the  present  day '  are  far  more* 
splendid  than  those  of  anv  other  of  the  minor  theatres, 

Vll.— JJANCIWG  DOGS. 

I  know  no  reason  why  the  joculalot^  «hould  not  have  made 
the  dog  one  of  their  principal  brute  perforinens :  thesTigacity  of 
lbi$  creature  and  itsducility  could  not  havee<icaped  tht:ir  notice; 
and  yet  the  only  trick  performed  by  the  dog,  that  occurs  in  thf» 
ancient  paintings,  is  simply  that  of  fitting  upon  his  bauncbea 
in  an  upright  position,  w  hieh  be  might  have  been  taught  to  tU* 
with  very  little  trouble,  as  in  the  following  engraving  from  ibr 
Uodlei'm  MS.  Bnished  in  It34'i,  and  in  others  that  will  presently 
np[iear. 


^. 
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Neilbpr  tlo  1  rerollpct  thfif   ilogs  arc   iiicituli-tj    in  ihe  list  ut 
ftiiriiuils  foiiuerl)'  belmiging  to  ite  juggler's  txliibitjous,  tliouglj» 
tm  doubt,  the^  ought  tu  bave  been ;  for,  iir   Beu  Joiisoo^s  pb^ 
of  Dart  hoi  mew   Foyre,   first  acted    in    1614,  tbere  m  ineutiorr 
luade  of  "  doj^ge-s  tbai  dance  the  morrice,'' without  any  indi- 
catioti  »(  the  performattce  being  a  novelty.     Dancing  dugs,  in 
I  he  present  dfiy,  make  their  appearance  in  the  public  stree^ts  of 
the  inetropidjs;  l*ut  their  ma^iters  meet  with  very  little  euron- 
ragemeDtf  except  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,    mui 
from  children  ;  and  of  course  the  p(  rformance  is  rarely  worthy 
of  notice.     At  the  commencement  of  the  Inst  century,  acompaity 
of  dancing  dogs  was  introduced  at  Soutbwark  fair  by  ;i  puppet- 
showmnn  named  Crawley.    He  called  this  exhibition**  The  Ball  of 
Little  Dogs:"  and  stales  jn  his  bill,  that  they  came  from  Lnvairii 
he  then  tells  us,  that  ''  they  pcrfonned  by  their  cutniing  tricks 
womlers   in  the  world  of  dancing;"  and  adds,  "  yon  ahall  see 
one  of  thciu,  named  niarquis  of  Guillerdain,  \vbos<('  ilexterity  is 
not  to  be  campared;^    be  dances   with  niadame  PoiHitte  bin 
mistress  and  (he  rest  of  their  company  at  ihe  sound  of  instru* 
inentii,  all  of  I  hem  observing  so  well  the  cadence,  that   they 
amaie  evtry  body."     At  the  close  of  the  bill,  be  declares  that 
the  dogs  had  danced   before  tlie  queen  [Aiiwe]  and   most  of  the 
nobility  of  England.     But  many  other  "  eunniog  tricks,"  and 
greatly  superior  to  those  practised  by  Crawley*s  company,  have 
been  performed  by  tlogs  some  few  years  ago,  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
and  afterwards  at  Astley's,  to  the  great  amusement  and  disport 
of  the  polite  spectators.     One  nf  the  dtigs  at  Sadler's  Well* 
jtcted  the  part  of  a   lady,  and  was  carried   by  two  other  dogs; 
some  of  them  were  seated  at  a  table,  and  waitetl  on  by  others; 
riiid  tfie  whole  concluded  with  tlie  attack  mid  storming  of  a  fort# 
irifirely  performed  by  dogs. 


VII I. —THE  HARE  AND  TABOR,  AXU  LEARNED  i'lG. 
It  m  ai^tonishiiig  what  may  be  eflected  by  constant  exertion 
and  continually  tormenting  even  the  most  timid  and  uritraclabin 
taiinnls;  for  no  one  would  readily  he!  revet  lut  a  hare  could  have 
been  sutbciently  embohlened  Ui  fnce  a  large  concourse  of  sper^ 
tators  willuuit  expres<iing  its  alami.  and  beat  upon  a  tamhourinfi 
in  their  presence ;  yet  such  a  performunce  was  put  in  pntctice 
iM't   many  years  back,  and  exhtbiled  at  Sadler's  Wells  ;  and,  if 

<  (ti»  mettiung,  t  lUppUM,  u  \1m  die  (^rfjnnaiice  of  tlii*  ct«g  ».->»  B«t  to  be  c^uUed, 
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1  mistake  not,  in  several  other  placcij  in  an<I  about  ibe  metro- 
polis. Neither  is  this  whimsical  i^perlacte  a  recent  inventioit. 
A  Unre  that  be«t  the  tabor  is  taetktioiied  by  Jotison,  in  bis  cometl  v 
of  Bartbohiiew  Fayre,  acted  at  the  comincncemcnt  of  f  be  seven-. 
teenth  century;  and  a  representation  of  the  feiit  itself,  taken 
from  a  drawuis^  on  a  nianusenpt  upwards  of  four  hundred  years 
old,  iu  the  Ilarleiau  Collection,.'  is  given  below. 


3^.  IIahe  and  Taumr. 

And  here  T  cannot  h^Ip  mentioning  a  very  ridiculous  show  *tt 
n  learned  pitT,  which  of  late  days  attraeted  much  of  the  public 
notice,  and  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town.  This  fig,  which  in- 
dpcd  was  a  large  unwieldy  hog»  being- taught  to  pick  up  letterA 
written  upon  pieces  of  cards,  and  to  arrange  tbem  at  comtnatitf, 
gave  great  sati^sfaction  to  all  wbo  saw  him,  and  filled  bis  tor- 
menter's  pocket  with  money.  One  would  not  have  thought  that 
a  hog  bad  been  an  anima!  capable  of  learning':  the  fact,  how- 
ever, is  another  proof  of  what  may  be  ncconipliiihed  by  assiduity; 
for  the  showmnn  assured  a  friend  of  mine,  tEtal  he  bad  IorI  three 
very  promising;  brutes  in  the  course  of  training,  and  tbat  the 
phenomenon  then  exhibited  had  often  given  him  reusun  to  des-. 
pair  of  success. 

IX^A  DANCING  COCK  AND  THE  DE9ERTEE  BIRD. 
The  jnculators  did  not  confine  tlirmsclves  to  the  tutoring  o( 
quadrupeds  hut  extended  their  practice  to  hirds^  also ;  and  a 
cnrious  lapecinieii  of  iheir  art  appears  by  the  following  engraving 
from  a  drawing  on  Ih'^  same  MS.  in  the  Ilarletan  Collectint 
wheDce  ho^Bl  wna  (ak  n» 

•  No.  6563, 
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Ill  lb( 


thi 


probably  be  considered 


present  d 

uiere  eflTorl  of  the  ilriinnnator's  fnnry,  and  admit  of  a  douht 
wbetber  sticb  a  trick  was  ever  dfsplayed  in  reality:  but  marry 
Jire  yet  living'wlio  were  witnestiK*!?  to  nnexbihitiim  far  more  siir^ 
prisinor.  simwn  at  Bre.«ilaw*s,  a  celpbmt*'d  jug^gler,  mIio  per- 
ffiniied  at  Loodnn  'soinewhat  more  tlian  twenty-years  ae;o:^  it  wfis 
first  shown  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Pali  Mnll,  in  M^O,  at  fivp  shil)iT)g''q 
each  person;  tlie  price  was  afterwards  reel  n  red  to  halt-a-crown  ; 
nnd  finally  to  one  Kbilltng,  A  number  of  little  bints,  to  the 
amount^  I  believe,of  twelve  or  fourteen,  bcinu  taken  from  difTerent 
cagrs,  were  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  presience  of  ibe  ppertntors; 
and  (bere  tbey  fonnetl  themselves  into  rank^  like  a  company  of 
soldiers:  small  cones  of  paper  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
g'renadiers'  caps  were  put  upon  ibt^ir  heads,  nnd  diminutive  iitii- 
tations  of  mut^kets  made  with  wood,  s^ciiret}  under  their  left 
wings.  Thtis  equipped,  they  marched  to  and  fro  several  times  j 
when  a  single  bird  was  brought  forward,  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
sertei,  and  set  between  six  of  the  musketeers^  three  in  a  row, 
who  conducted  him  from  tbe  top  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  tiihle,  on 
tbe  middle  of  wbicli  a  $mall  braKs  cannon  chnrge<l  with  a  little 
gunpowder  had  been  previously  placed,  aud  ibe  deserter  was 
situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  nmnon  ;  hie;  guards  ibrn  divided, 
three  reiiriujT  on  one  side,  ami  three  on  tbe  oiher^  and  be  i/vuh 
left  standing;  by  binmelf.  Another  bird  was  immediately  pr« 
duced ;  and,  a  lighted  match  being;  put  it>to  one  of  bis  ehiwsi, 
be  hupped  boldly  on  tbeottter  to  the  tail  of  tL'e  cannon,  nnd,  ap- 
plying the  match  to  the  priming,  di<<charged  the  piece  without 
the  least  appearance  of  fear  or  agitation.    Tbe  moment  tbe  e»« 


*  la  Coektpar'»tr««t,  oppoiite  the  tlaymarkct. 
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ploKioti  took  place,  tlie  deserter  (ell  down,  and  lay,  a|)[)areutly 
iiiolion[ess,  like  a  dend  bird  ;  but,  at  the  cuiuniaiid  of  hii«  tuttn- 
he  rose  agBin ;  and  tlie  cages  being  brought,  the  feathered 
soldiers  were  «itripped  of  their  ornanieuts,  and  returned  into  tlieiii 
ill  perfect  order. 


X.— LMITATIONS  OF  A  Nl  MA  Lis. 

Among  the  performances  dependent  on  imitation,  thnt  of  »»>- 
Riiming  the  forms  of  different  animals,  and  cotinlerfeittn^r^  their 
y-pstures  do  not  weia  in  have  orioffnatcd  with  the  jiijfnlers;  ft"r 
this  absurtl  prHrtice.  if  )  mistake  not,  existed  InntJ-  before  lliew* 
comical  artists  made  their  nppearat^ce,  at  least  in  larg'e  com- 
panies, and  in  a  profVs«ilonal  way.  There  was  a  sport  connnon 
atnon^  the  nncients,  whicli  usually  took  [dace  on  the  knletids  ot 
January,  aod  probably  foniieda  part  of  the  8atnrnali;i,  or  fea$t« 
of  Saturn,  tt  ctmHiHted  in  nuimitiiii^  aod  di^j^niMeincutK;  for 
die  actors  took  upon  thetnselves  the  res^emblance  of  wild  beasts, 
or  domestic  cj*ttle,aud  wandered  about  from  one  place  toatioiher; 
and  he,  I  presume,  htood  highest  ia  the  (Estimation  of  his  fellows 
u'ho  bniiit  3i.i|>purled  the  character  of  the  hrule  he  imitated.  This 
nhiTusica)  ainu$emeni  was  exceed  inj^  I y  popular,  and  continued  lo 
bo  practised  lonff  after  the esstitblishrsieut  of  Christianity;  it  was 
however,  much  opposed  by  iht  clergy,  and  particularly  by 
Pautitius  bishop  of  Nola,  io  the  tiindi  century,  wini  in  one  of 
hiS  seruKin^^  tellij  us  that  tho^e  concerned  iir  it  were  wont  tu 
clothe  themselves  with  Kkitm  of  cuttle,  and  put  upnu  tht'Ui  ttie 
heads  of  besists.'  What  eH'tct  his  preaching  may  have  had  ml 
the  time,  I  kituw  not;  the  custom,  however,  nns  unt  totally 
suppressed,  but  may  be  readily  traced  from  ves.ti<£e}|  retUHiinug 
of  it,  to  the  niodern  times.  ])r.  Johntitoti,  io  liis  Journey  to  the 
VeJtterii  Islands  of  .Scot lund,  i-u>H  a  geuilemun  infonuid  hitii, 
that,  at  new  year's  eve,  iin  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  laird, 
where  at  festival*  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  numeroii*  com- 
])aay,  one  ntan  drebtiCii  himself  in  a  co^v^hide,  on  which  other 
men  beat  with  sticks;  he  ruuii  with  all  this  noiite  round  (hii 
house,  which  all  the  company  tjiiits  in  a  countt;!  feited  fri|^hl  ; 
the  door  i«  tlieu  r^hut,  and  no  rt^ndoii^Hiou  obiainetl  atlter  thetr 
(iretetided  terror,  but  by  the  repetipon  of  a  verse  uf  poetry, 
which  tho^e  ae(|uaiiiited  w^itli  the  custom  ma  piovidi^d  with/ 

'    tilt  Civiii;er  GluH.  iu  vtJCi^iua  CenuUi  ft  Kaientinr, 
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Tlie  ancifiut  court  ludi,  described  in  a  former  chapter,*  are  ccr- 
taiiilv  aH-shoots  from  tlit;  Saliinmlian  dia:5g;ureiiietit!« ;  atid  from 
tlie  same  stofk  we  may  pertinently  derive  the  succeeding 
ma^qutiig^  and  disg-uisements  uf  tlie  pcrisou  frequently  practised 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  hence  also  came  the  modern 
masquerades.  Warton  says,  that  certain  theatrical  amusements 
were  called  mascaradfs  very  anciently  in  France.  These  were 
probably  the  court  ludi.'** 


XL— MUM^riNGS  AND  MASQUERADES. 
In  the  middle  ag-es,  mumming«  were  very  common.  Mmnni 
IS  8aid  to  be  derived  frotii  the  Danish  word  mumme,  or  moinnie 
in  Dutch,  and  sij^nifies  to  disguise  oneself  with  a  mask  ;  bencL- 
a  mummer;  which  is  properly  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  a 
masker,  one  who  performs  frolics  in  a  personated  drcsR,  The 
following"  verse  occurs  in  Milton's  Samson  A2;t>niRte8,  line  1325: 

JujTi^lers  aaJ  dBncerrg,  nntiim,  mummers,  mimii  n. 

At  court,  as  well  as  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  on  occa- 
sion?* of  festivity,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  whole  com- 
pany appeared  in  borrowed  characters;  and,  full  licence  vi 
Bpcech  being*  granted  to  every  one,  tlie  discourses  were  Hot 
always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency,^  These  spectacle* 
were  exhibited  witli  great  spl&ndour  in  fornier  tinits  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.:"*  tbey  have  ceased, 
however,  of  lale  \  ears  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  opulent ;  and 
the  regulaf  masquerades  which  succeeded  them,  are  not  sup- 
ported at  present  with  that  degree  of  mirthful  spirit  which,  wt^ 
are  told,  abounded  at  their  institution  ;  and  probably  it  in  fur 
iliis  reason  they  are  declining^  so  rapidty  in  the  public  e^ti- 
matiun. 

The  niummeri^  practised  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  peopU 
usually  took  place  at  the  Cbri!<.tmas  holidays  ;  and  such  persons 
as  couhi  not  procure  uinisiks  rubbed  their  faces  over  with  soot,  o* 
painted  ihem;  hence  Sebahtian  Brant,  in  hin  Ship  of  FooIn,'^  aU 
ludiii^^  to  thi&  cu^i iiui,  nays, 

I'iie  uuv  imtli  «  ^imn  ugli'jr  lel  on  tiis  (acv, 
Auatl]«[  bntli  od  »  vile  t:uunt.eifaiie  wenme. 

Or  t^Ubttitli  hiM  TiMge  irith  fume  iu  «U(Ji  Lnaet 
J'ljat  wliat  iie  u,  Liiust'lf  u  Kiuiulj  eure. 

■  Chnp.  ii.  Mrct.  ^u«  p.  L'i9,  '  History  of  Ka|li3U  Po^trj,  toI.  i.  p.  137. 

*  Mem.  Atac.  Cbef  »l.  tout,  li-  p.  6S,  *  See  a  destriptiun  uf  twn  of  tlw;m,  p.  lij). 
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tt  nppoars  that  many  abuts«s  were  conimittefl  under  llje  (wino 
tion  of  thtse  {Ji.s<i;:uj$etnent^  j  and  for  tliis  reason  an  ordninnee 
was  establiUicd,  by  which  a  man  was  liable  to  punishment  m  ho 
ippeared  ia  the  streets  of  London  with  *' a  painted  visage.**' 
In  ihe  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI !!.  it  was  ordained 
thut  no  person K  ^botihi  appear  abroad  like  mummers,  covering 
th«ir  faces  with  vlzor^^  and  in  disguised  apparel,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  for  three  months.  The  same  act  enforced  the 
penalty  of  20*.  ngainst  such  as  kept  vizors  in  their  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  mumming-.^ 

Bonrne^  in  his  V'^ulg'Rr  Antiquities,^  speak*;  of  a  kind  tif 
mumming  practised  in  the  North  about  Chrstmas  time,  whirh 
consisted  in  "  changing"  of  clothes  between  the  men  and  the 
womenj  who,  when  dressed  in  each  other's  habits,  go,"  says  he* 
**  from  one  neighbour's  hou^e  to  anotlier,  and  partake  of  their 
Christmas  cheer,  and  make  merry  with  them  in  di^guiie,  by 
lianciiig  and  singing  and  such  like  merriment^,*' 

XII,— MUMMING  TO  ROYAL  PERSONAGES. 

Pemons  capable  of  wi'll-gupporting  a.si^unied  characters  were 
frequently  introduced  at  public  entertainments,  and  also  in  the 
pageants  exhibited  on  occasions  of  solemnity;  sometimes  they 
were  the  bearers  of  presents,  and  sometimes  the  speakers  of 
panegyrical  orations,  Froissart  tells  us,  that,  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Isabel  of  DavRria,  llie  queen  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
she  had  several  rich  don^itiu^na  bronjiht  to  her  by  mummers  in 
different  <}isgnisementji;  one  respmbling  a  bear,  another  an 
unicorn,  others  like  a  company  of  Moors,  and  others  as  Turks 
or  Saracens.* 

When  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Ken il worth  castle, 
various  wpectaclea  were  contrived  for  her  amusement,  and  some 
of  them  produced  without  any  previous  notice,  to  take  her  as  il 
were  by  surprise.  It  happened  about  nine  o'clock  one  evening, 
as  her  majesty  returned  from  bunting,  and  was  riding  by  torch- 
light, there  came  sud<len1y  out  of  the  wood,  by  the  road-side,  a 
man  habited  like  a  snvage,  covered  with  ivy,  Iiotding  in  one  ol 
his  handti  an  oaken  plant  torn  up  by  the  roots,  who  placed  himsetl 
before  her,  and,  after  holding  some  fjit* course  with  a  counterfeit 
echo,  repeated  a  poetical  oration  ia  her  praise,  whicli  was  weii 


»  Clfcjv  Eli. 


'   Nonlibrmike*»  I'remtikF,  p.  liVi. 
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KM-eii^ed.  This  man  was  Thomas  GaBCoyiie  tbe  j>oeT;  niid  the 
verses  he  epotte  on  the  occasion  were  his  own  composition.  The 
circumstance  took  place  on  the  10th  of  July,  1575.' 
'  The  savage  men,  or  wodehouses,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
frequently  made  their  appearance  in  the  public  shoirs ;  they 
were  eometlmes  clothed  entirely  with  skinB,  and  sometimes  they 
were  decorated  with  oaken  leaves,  or  covered,  as  above,  with 
ivy. 

Xlll.— PAETIAL  IMITATIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  jugg'ters  and  the  minstrels,  observing'  how  lightly  these 
ridicniouB  disguisements  were  relished  by  the  people  in  general* 
turned  their  talents  towards  the  imitating  of  difleretit  animals, 
and  renderctl  their  exhibitions  more  pleasing  by  the  addition  of 
their  new  acquirements.  Below  are  specimens  of  their  perform- 
ance«,  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  before  cited.^ 


84.  XtV.  CfcKTvnv. 
Thin  presents  to  us  the  resemblance  of  a  stag.    The  following-, 
from  the  same  MS-^  pictures  a  goat  walking  erectly  on  his    itidist 
feet. 


I  Sac  Kkboli'i  ProgreiHi,  td1.L 
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NtJiJlior  of  those  ficlitious  animals  liave  any  fore  Ifg^i;  but  to 
the  first  ihe  deficiency  is  Rii|>pned  by  a  staff,  ufiori  whirh  fnc 
actor  tni^lit  recline  at  pleasure  •  hrs  fiicf*  [<;  seen  tlirouj^li  an  aper- 
ture on  the  breast;  anrl,  I  doubt'  not,  n  person  was  chosen  to 
(jfay  tbi'i  pnrt  w'nb  a  fiice  susceptible  of  much  grimnre,  whfcli 
he  bad  an  opportunity  of  setting  tbrth  to  great  ail vantag-e,  with  a 
certainty  of  cfimnioiuling'  the  plaudits  of  his  beholders.  It  was 
silsio  possible  to  helg^hien  the  whimsical  appearance  of  tbisdis^ 
frtuse  by  a  motion  communicated  to  the  head;  a  trick  the  man 
niig'ht  easily  enousrh  perform,  by  puttirtjsr  one  of  his  armfi  into 
I  lie  hoUiJw  of  bis  neck;  and  probably  the  neck  was  made  pltabUr 
fur  that  purpose.  In  the  subjoined  delineation,  frcni  the  same  MS., 
we  find  a  boy,  with  a  mask  resepubiinp;  the  b^^fi  of  a  dog»  pre* 
ecnting  a  scroll  of  parcbmeni  to  his  master. 


gd.    XtV.CKMTUKV. 


In  the  aritrinid  ihere  are  two  more  hoys,  who  are  fottowtn^ 
Hif^TiitEied  in  a  mniilar  manner,  and  each  ot  them  holdiug  a  like 
Mcroll  of  parchment.  The  wit  of  thiK  performance,  I  proteiil,  I 
cannot  discover. 


Xn'._1HE  HORSE  IN  THE  MORRTS  DANCE. 

The  prancing"  and  curveting  of  horses  was  counterfeited  in 
(Sie  hobby-horse,  the  usual  concomitant  of  the  morris-fiance,  t 
have  already  spoken  on  this  subject;'  and  shall  only  add  in  thi*» 
place  an  anecdote  of  prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  L — 
'♦  Some  of  bis  highness's  young  gentlemen,  together  with  him- 
self*" fiays  my  author,  "  imitating  in  sport  the  curveting  and 
high-going  of  horses,  one  that  !*tood  by  snid  that  they  were  like 
a  company  of  horses;  which  his  highness  noting,  answered,  '  Is 
it  not  iHJtter  to  resemble  a  horse,  which  is  a  generous  and 
courageous  beast,  itian  a  dull  slow-going  as»  tin  you  aref  "  The 
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[irince,  we  nrr  tolrl.  %vftm  exceotHngly  younrf  at  tlie  ttiue  he  inaile 
fliia  reply  J 


XV^-COUNTERFEIT  VOICES  OF  ANIMALS- 
1  hnf'e  not  bcRH  nMt*  to  asctTt;ifii  how  far  the  nncfriit  jugglers 
pxerted  their  abih'tiis  iti  cnunterfciting  the  articulation  of  niiiutalH; 
but  we  may  rensonahly  suppose  they  would  not  have  neglectetf 
ISO  rsscntinl  a  requisite  to  make  their  imitation!;  perfprt, 

la  theroi<i;ii  of  qiiwn  Aune»a  man  whose  name  was  Clench,  a 
fifitive  fif  Burnet,  maile  hi«  appf^araiice  at   Loudon,     lie  per- 
formed  at  the  corner  of  I?artholomew-lane,  birhind  the  Royal 
ExchairEfe.    His  prirc  for  adtnittance  was  on?  shillinfj  eneh  per- 
son.    I  liave  hJ!^  nd vfrtisenieiit  before  me;^  wliich  slntes  that  he 
'*  imitnted  the  horses,  the  huiitfiimen,  and  a  pack  of  honndR,  a 
Khani  doctor,  an  ohi  woman,  a  drunken  man,  the  bell^,  thef}ntr« 
the  douljle  ctirtell,  tiiuI  the  org'nn  with  three  voices,  hy  his  own 
iirttural  vtiice,  to  the  greatest   perfection/'     fie  then  professes 
hiiu^-lf  to  "he  the  only  mati   that  could  ever  attain  to  so  jfivat 
Hii  art."     He  hatl,  however,  a  nVnl,  who  is  noted  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  Spectator*  and  called  the  whistling  man.     Uh  ex- 
cellency cQUsisred  in  connlerfeiting  the  notes  of  all   kiiula  of 
singing:  birtK/'*     The-  siime  performance  wn*  exhibitetl  hi  y;reat 
perfection  hy  the  hird-tulor  assucMifed  with  Bre^law  the  juffgler, 
mentioned  a  few  poges  back,*    This  man  n.sRumed  the  name  of 
Hostgnol,^  mid,  afW  he  had  quitted  Breslaw,  appeared  on  iIih 
stage  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  where,  in  adflttion  lo  his  inuta- 
tion  of  the  birds,  he  executed   a  concerto  on  a  fiihlle  wfthont 
htrings ;  tlint  is,  he  made  the  notes  in  a  wondei  fut  manner  with 
his  voice,    and   represented   the   bowing   by   «lrawing  a   small 
trimcheun  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  stringless  violin.     His 
performance  wa.-*  received  with  great  applause;  and  the  success 
he  int't  with  prtKlnctil  many  competitors,  but   notie  of   them 
rqofilteti   him:    it   wav,   however,  di^rovered,    that   the  tionndw 
were  prwlurcd  by  ;ui  inKtrnrnt'nt  contrivt-d  for  the  purpo*ie,  con- 
cealed in  the  mouth;  and  then  the  trick  lost  all  itR  reputation,  <^ix 
years  a^o,"  1  heard  a  pctor  rustic,  a  native  of  St,  Albaii*K,  imitate, 
with  great  exactness,  the  whole  assemblage  of  animals  belonging 

'  The  nuihor,  ^i*  liane  nnm*"  drwa  tint  npp«Mr,  declir«»  Lvmidf  ta  hiTebeeti  m^tta 
lo  the  factt  liB  ipttirdfc     MS.  ilnrl.  6jyi. 
»  MiiceU.  CtiUecL  lltTl.  LiH.  No,  H.i.  •  VoJ^TuL  No.  570, 

*  Sc«  p.  «49.  *  LiteraUy,  tifhtmgtte.  •  ['Jefofe  iSOcjJ 
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^«a  farm-yord;  but  especially'  lie  exretled  iii  counterfeiting:  tJje 
grutiting-  of  sw  ine,  the  squeaking^  of  pigs,  and  the  quarreliing 
of  two  dogs. 

XTT.— ANIMALS  TKAINED  FOR  BAITING. 
Trail) in":  of  bulls,  bears,  horses,  and  other  an imalfl,  for  tlie  pur* 
pose  of  baiting'  tlienfi  with  dogs,  was  certainly  practised  by  the 
jtig'g'lers;  and  this  virions  pnstinie  has  the  sanction  of  hifrhanti. 
qiiity»  Fitz-'*Iephen,  who  lived  in  the  reig-n  of  Henry  II.,  tells 
Uf!  that,  in  the  forenoon  of  every  holiday,  dnring  the  winter 
season,  the  young  Londoners  M'ere  amused  with  boars  opptjsej 
to  each  other  in  battle,  or  with  bulls  and  full-<gTowti  bears  balled 
by  tlogs.'  This  author  makes  no  mention  of  horses ;  and  I  be* 
lieve  the  bailing  of  these  noblt?  and  UJseful  animals  wns  iieM-er 
a  general  practice;  it  was^  however,  no  doubt,  partially  per, 
formed  ;  and  the  juanner  in  which  it  was  carried  into  execuiioti 
nnpears  by  the  engraving  No.  7C.^  Asses  also  were  treated  with 
llie  game  inhuiiianily;  but  probably  (he  poor  beasts  did  not  afford 
sulI  ent  sport  in  the  tormenting,  aifd  therefore  were  seldutu 
brought  forward  as  the  objects  of  this  barbaroua  diversion, 

XVII.— PAIllJi  GARDEN. 

There  were  several  places  iti  the  vicinity  of  the  metropulis  set 
apnrt  for  the  baiting  of  beasts,  and  especJally  the  district  of 
Saint  Savaur^s  parish  in  8outh%vark,  called  Paris  Garden ; 
which  place  coutaine.<)  two  bear-ganlens,  said  to  have  bettn 
the  ^rst  that  were  tuatle  near  LondoD ;  and  in  I  hem,  according 
lo  Stoiv,  were  jicaHolds  for  the  spectators  to  stand  upon;'* 
and  this  indulgence,  we  tire  told,  they  paid  for  in  the  ihK 
lowing  manner:  "Those  who  go  Ut  Paris  Gfirden,  the  Bell 
Havage,  or  Theatre,  to  behold  benr-baiting,  enterludes,  or  fence*- 
play,  muHt  not  account  of  any  pleasant  spectacle,  unless  first 
they  pay  one  pennie  at  the  gate,  another  at  the  en  trie  of  the 
ecaffuld,  and  a  third  for  quiet  j^tandtng."'*  One  Sunday  afler» 
noon  in  the  year  1582,  the  scafftdds  being  overcharged  with 
Bpectators,  fell  down  during  the  performance;  and  a  great 
liuniber  of  per£>ons  Merc  kilted  or  maimed  by  the  accident.^ 

*  D«»CRptioa  of  LckkIoiii.    St-e  rI^i}  Stoir's  Suney,  p.7S, 

*  On  p.  ¥4^.  ^  SoTTPV  of  LuiiiJcfn,  ehi  lupn. 
'  L*mh,in.l*'i.  Pefiimf  ilation  of  K«H,  pubji»lied  A,U,  l.i7t/,  jj,  tiR, 

*  &\irtt\  of  L«ii(ion,  Dibi  tuj>fii,     S^e  tiMi  tUi;  ioCfiMlucuOiu  Id  llu*  Wtvi^. 
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XVIIL— BULL  AND  BEAK-BAITING  PATRONIZED  BY  IlOiALTY. 

Bull  and  bear-bailing^  is  not  encouraged  by  persons  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  the  present  day ;  and  when  practised,  which 
rarely  happens^  it  in  attended  only  by  the  lowest  and  most  de^ 
picable  pnrt  of  the  people;  which  plainly  indicates  a  gejieral 
refrnemenit  of  manners  and  pre  valency  of  humanity  among' 
the  moderns ;  on  the  contrary,  this  barbarous  pastime  waa 
hig;h!y  relished  by  the  nobility  in  former  ages,  and  counte- 
nanced by  persons  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  without  exception 
even  of  the  fair  sex,  Era.'jmus,  who  visited  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vll!»,  says,  there  were  "  many  herds  of  bears 
maintained  iu  this  country  for  the  purjiose  of  baiting."  '  When 
queen  Mary  visited  her  sister  the  princess  JBIizabeth  during"  her 
couiitiemeDt  at  Hat  fie  Id-house,  the  next  morning,  after  m|is@,  a 
grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting  was  made  for  their  aniu^etnent, 
with  which,  it  is  said,  **  their  highnesses  were  right  well  con- 
tent."'' Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  25th  of  May,  155>9,  eoon 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to  the 
French  ambassadors,  who  afterwards  were  entertained  with  the 
baiting  of  bulls  aud  bears^  and  the  queen  herself  stood  with 
the  ambai^adors  looking  on  the  pastime  till  six  at  night.  The 
day  following,  the  sauie  amba^adctrs  went  by  water  to  Paris 
Garden,  where  they  saw  aimther  baiting  of  bulls  and  of  bears;' 
and  again,  twenty-seven  years  posterior,  queen  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived the  Diinish  ambassador  at  Greenwich,  wlio  waa  treated 
with  the  sight  of  a  bear  and  bull-baiting,  '*  tempered,"  says 
Holinshed,  *'  with  other  tnerry  disports;"*  and,  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  populace,  there  was  a  borne  with  an  ape  upon  his 
back;  which  highly  pleased  them,  so  that  they  expressed  "their 
itiward-conceired  joy  and  delight  with  shrill  shouts  and  variety 
of  gestures,"  * 

XIX.— BULL  AND  BEAR-BAITING,  JtOW  PERFOBMEO. 
The  nmtiner  in  which  these  sports  were  exhibited  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  thus  described  by  Heotzner,* 


■  Ermni  Adagiiii  p,  S61.  '  life  of  ^ir  Thctnai  Pop«,  tert.  til.  p.  S5. 

*  NichoU's  IVigTfueK,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  *  CJirqtiidc  of  Eog.  vul.  tii.  TdI.  Ib5tl~ 

*  NicI)o!«i'»  Prtit;™!^!,  Tol.ii.  p.  5tB, 

■  Itineriiy,  primed  ia  L*ua,  A,l>.  1590.     &e«  lend  Oriard'i  uuuJktkio.  Slbw- 
twm  Hill,  p.  4S. 
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who  was  present  at  one  of  rVie  periornianres :  "  TTiiere  is  a  place 
built  in  th"  form  of  a  theatre,  which  Rerves  for  batting-  of  bulk 
and  bears ;  they  are  fastened  behind,  and  then  worried  by  great 
English  bull-dogs;  but  not  without  risque  to  the  dogs,  from  ibe 
boni§  of  the  one  and  the  teeth  of  the  ether ;  niid  it  i;oiuetimes 
happens  they  are  kilhil  on  the  spot;  fresh  ones  are  immediately 
supplied  in  the  places  of  those  that  are  wounded  or  tired.  To 
this  entertainment  there  often  follows  that  of  whipping  a  blinded 
bear,  which  is  performe+l  by  five  or  six  men  standing  circularly 
with  whipsj  which  they  exercise  upon  him  without  any  mercy, 
as  he  cannot  escape  because  of  his  chain;  he  defends  himiteir 
with  all  his  force  and  Rkill,  throwing-  down  all  that  come  within 
his  reach,  and  are  not  active  enough  to  ^-et  out  of  it,  and  tearing 
the  whips  out  of  their  hands*  and  breaking;  them/*  Lane  ham- 
speaking  of  a  bear-baiting  exhibited  before  quf^en  Elizabeth  m 
1575,  says,  **  It  was  a  sport  very  pleasant  to  s.ee  the  bear,  wiwi 
his  pink  eyes  learing  after  his  enemies,  approach ;  the  nimbie- 
ness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage ;  and  the  Torce 
and  experience  of  the  bear  again  to  avoid  bis  assaults :  if  be  vmiv 
bitten  in  one  place,  bow  be  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free; 
that  if  he  were  taketi  once,  then  by  what  Nbift  with  biting,  with 
clawiugf  with  roaring,  with  tossing,  and  tumbling,  he  would 
work  and  wind  himself  from  them;  and,  when  be  was  loosCf  to 
shake  his  ears  twice  or  thrice  with  the  bktod  and  the  elaver 
banging  about  bis  physiognomy/*  The  same  writer  tells  us, 
thHt  thirteen  bears  were  provided  for  this  occasion,  and  they 
were  baited  with  a  great  sort  of  ban-dogsj  In  the  foregoing- 
relations,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  a  ring  put  into  the  nose 
of  the  bear  when  be  was  baited  ;  which  certainly  was  the  more 
modern  practice ;  hence  the  expression  by  the  duke  of  New« 
castle,  in  the  Humorous  Lovers,  printed  in  1617:  "I  ti^r  the 
wedlock  ring  more  than  (he  bear  does  the  ring  in  bin  nose/' 


XX—BEARS  AN1>  BEAR-WARDS. 

When  a  bear-baiting  was  about  to  take  place,  the  same  w:ir 
publicly  made  known,  and  the  bear- ward  previously  paraded 
the  streets  with  his  bear,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  populace* 
and  ioduee  them  to  become  spectators  of  the  sport,    Theatiitnai, 
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on  these  occasimis  was  usually  precedcxl  by  a  minstrel  or  two, 
and  carrip*!  a  monkey  or  baboon  upim  bis  back.  In  the  Hiimarou» 
Lovers,  the  play  just  now  quoted,  "Tom  of  Lincolrj"  is  men- 
tioned as  the  umne  of  «  a  fjininus  bear;'*  and  one  nf  the  cha- 
racters pretending:  to  personate  a  liear-ward,  says,  '*  I'll  set  up 
my  bills,  that  the  g^amesters  of  London,  Fiorsleydowit,  South- 
wark,  and  Newmarket,  may  come  in  and  bait  him  here  before 
the  ladies;  but  first,  boy,  go  fetch  me  a  bagpipe ^  we  will  walk 
the  i!treet§  in  triuniph,  and  give  the  people  notice  of  our  sport." 

XXI.— BAITING   IN  QUEEN  AIDE'S  TIME. 

Tbe  two  followitjf*'  advertisement^,'^  which  were  published  in 
the  reig^n  of  qneen  Anne,  may  serve  as  a  specnnen  of  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  these  pastimes  were  announced  to  the  public: 

"At  the  Bear  Garden  in  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  near  Clerken- 
well  Green,  this  present  Monday,  there  is  a  great  match  to  be 
fought  by  iwn  Dog^s  of  8in it h field  Bare  against  two  Dogs  of 
Hanip^itead,  at  the  Heading'  Bull,  for  one  guinea  to  be  spent; 
five  let's  goes  out  of  hand ;  which  goes  fairest  and  farthest  in 
wins  all.  The  famous  Bui!  of  fire-worka,  which  pleased  the 
ffentry  to  admiration.  Likewise  there  are  two  Bear-Dogs  to  jump 
three  jumps  apiece  at  the  Bear,  which  jutnps  highest  for  ten 
shilling's  to  be  spent.  Also  variety  of  butUbaiting  and  bear- 
baiting;  it  being^aday  of  general  sport  by  all  the  old  gamesters; 
and  a  bulUdog  to  be  drawn  up  with  fire-work^.  Beginning  at 
three  o*c!ock.*' 

"  At  William  WelTs  befir-gardeii  in  Tuttle-Belds,  Westminster, 
this  present  Monday,  there  will  be  a  green  Bull  baited ;  and 
twenty  Dogs  to  fight  for  a  collar;  and  the  dug  that  runs  farthest 
and  fairest  wins  the  collar;  with  other  diversions  of  bull  an«l 
bear-baiting.     Beginning  at  two  of  the  clock." 


X.XII.— SWOIIO-PLAY. 

The  sword-dance,  or,  more  properly,  a  combat  with  j$ words 
and  bucklers,  regulated  by  nui^ic,  wa«  exhibited  by  the  Saxon 
gleemeti.  We  have  spoken  on  this  subject  in  a  former  chapter, 
and  resume  it  here,  because  the  jugglers  of  the  middle  ages  were 
famous  for  their  skill  in  handling  the  sword. 

*  In  fe  Miiceltaneou*  CoUectioD  of  BUb  tad  Title-pngrt,  M&rL  lib<  tt^.  LA. 
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ET,  Sword-Put. — Kill.  Chtuhv. 

This  combat,  represented  from  a  manuscriptof  the  thirteen  I  It 
centurj?,  in  the  Royal  Library,*  varies,  in  several  respects,  from 
tliat  ill  tJie  engraving  No.  60;^  though  both,  1  presume,  are  dif- 
ferent mod ifi cations  of  tlie  snme  performance,  as  well  as  tbai 
below,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library,*  which  is  carried 
into  execution  without  the  aHsii^tatiee  of  a  minstreL 


SB.  Hwotnt-Pi^it. — XIIl.  CKKttiJit. 

Tliese  combats  bore  some  reseiiiblance  to  those  perfonued  by 
the  Roman  gladiators;  for  which  reason  the  Jup;glers  were  eomo- 
time^  called  gladiators  by  the  early  hiaorians;  "  Mimi,  salit* 
lialalroues,  lemiliani,  gladialores,  paltaestritce — et  Iota  jocula- 
forum  copia,  &c/'  **  It  also  appears  that  (hey  instituted  schoola 
for  leach ing^  the  art  of  defence  in  various  parts  of  the  king^dom, 
and  especially  in  the  city  of  London,  M'here  the  ctmdiict  of  the 
masters  and  their  scholars  became  so  outrageoui*,  that  it  wus 
necessary  for  the  leg^tstature  to  interfere;  and,  in  the  fourteenib 


^  Now  14,  £.  iii.  S«e  p.  tl5.  *  No.  tO.  D.^i. 

*  Jahu.  Sthab<jriei)tu  d«  h  ugu  CurialiBin,  lib.  U  cap.  vut.  p.  SU 
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year  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward  L  A,  D.  12H6,  an  edict  was  pub- 
liahefl  by  royal  authority,  which  prohibited  the  keeping;  of  such 
schuolti,  atid  the  public  exercise  of  Bwords  and  bucklers,  ''eskir^ 
juer  au  bokeler." 

It  is  said  that  many  robberies  and  murders  were  committed  by 
these  g-ladiators;  hence  the  appellation  of  swasb  buckler, a  term 
of  reproacb.  **from  swashingf,"  says  Fuller^  "and  making  a  noise 
on  the  buckler^  and  ruffian,  which  is  the  same  as  a  swair- 
gerer.  West  Smithfield  was  fonnerly  called  Ruffian  Hall, 
where  such  men  uc^ually  met,  casiiaUy  or  otherwise,  to  try 
masteries  with  sword  and  buckler ;  more  were  frigbtened 
than  hurt,,  hurt  than  killefl  therewith,  it  being  accounted  un- 
manly to  strike  beneath  the  knee.  But  since  that  desperate 
traytor  Rowland  Yorke  first  used  thrusting  with  rapiers^  swords 
and  bucklers  are  disused."  '  Jonson,  in  the  induction  to  his 
play  called  Bartholomew  Fair,  speaks  of  "theeword  and  buck- 
ler age  iu  Smithfield  j"  and  again,  in  the  Two  Angry  Women  of 
Abbingtou,  a  comedy  by  Henry  Porter,  printed  in  1599,  we 
have  the  following  ob^rvation ;  "  Sword  and  buckler  fight 
begins  to  grow  out  of  use;  I  am  (sorry  for  it;  I  shall  never  see 
good  manhood  again;  if  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  ^ght  of 
mpier  and  dagger  will  come  up  ;  then  a  tall  man,  that  is,  a 
courageous  nian^  and  a  good  eword  and  buckler  man,  will  be 
spitted  like  a  cat  or  n  rabbit.''^ 

Such  exercises  had  been  practised  by  day  and  by  night, 
to  tbe  great  annoyance  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
city ;  and  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  the  offenders  were 
subjected  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  forty  days ;  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  a  mulct  of  forty  raarks.^  These 
restrictions  certainly  admitted  of  some  exceptions;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  there  were  eemina^ies  at  London,  wherein  youth 
were  taught  the  use  of  arms,  held  publicly  after  the  institution 
of  this  ordinaire.  **  Tbe  art  of  defence  and  use  of  weapons," 
says  Stow,  **  is  taught  by  professed  luasters;"*  but  these  most 
probably  were  licensed  by  the  city  governors,  and  under  their 
control.  The  a^:hur  of  a  description  of  tbe  colleges  and 
schools  in  and  about  London,  which  be  calls  **  The  Third  Uni- 
versity of  England,"  printed  tn  black  letter  in  iei&,  says,  «'ln 

'  WaTihie»or  Eaghud,  A,D.  166S. 

*  Mkitlaad'i  Hlalory  of  London,  hook  L  cb>pa  n. 

*  Sutray  ot  Londaii,  cliap.  li. 
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I  bis  city,"  meaning  Loiulon,  "  tliere  be  manie  pmfeseora  of  ili« 
science  of  defence,  and  very  skilful  men  iti  teaching  the  best 
and  must  offeiiitive  and  defetisive  use  of  v^erie  many  weH[K>n»«  as< 
of  the  long-sword,  back-sword,  rapier  and  dag*g-cr,  Mjn^le  rapier, 
Ihti  case  of  rapiers,  the  sword  and  buckler,  or  targ-ate,  the  pike, 
the  halberd,  the  lung-ntaA;  and  olhersJ     Henry  VI II,  mnde  the 
professors  of  ihis  art    a  company,   or  corporation,   by    letters 
patent,  wherein  the  art  ii  intituled  The  Noble  Science  of  Defence. 
The  manner  of  the  proceeding  of  our  fencers  ia  their  schools  in 
this;  firRl»  they  which  desire  to  be  taught  at  their  admisMoii 
Jire  called  scholars,  and,  as  they  prolit,  they  take  degrees,  and 
proceed  to  be  provimts  of  defence ;  and  that  must  be  wontie  by 
public  trial  of  their  proiicieucie  and  of  their  skill  at  rerlam 
weapon*,  which  they  call  prises,  and  in  the  presence  anfl  view 
of  many  hundreds  of  people;  and,  at  their  next  autl  last  prize 
well  and  sufficiently  perforiued,  they  do  proceed  to  be  inaisterti 
of  the  science  of  <lcteiire,  ur  maistcn*  of  fence,  as  we  cuuiinonly 
ctill  them."     The  king'  ordained,  "  that  none,  but  such  ii«  bare 
ibus  orderly  proceeded  by  public  act  and  trial,  and   have  the 
BpprobatioTi  of  the  principal  masters  of  their  comjmny,  may 
profess  or  teach  this  art  of  defence  publicly  in  any   part  of 
Etiglatid."      Stow  informs  us,  that  the  young^  Londoners,   on 
holidays,  after  the  evening  prayert  w*;re  permitted  to  exercise 
themselves  with  their  wasters  ami  bucklers  before  their  masteriit* 
doors.     This  pastime,  1  imagine,  is  rcprefiented  by  a  drawing 
in  the  Bodleian  M^>^  horn  whence  the  annexed  engraving   is 
taken,  where  clubH  ur  bludgeons  are  ^uHtituted  forswords^ 


Oi 


The  biur-gnrdens  were  the  usual  places  appropriatml  Uy  the 
master!*  of  defence  for  public  trials  of  i^kMI.     These  exbibitiou« 

'  i  mpprrhrnd  he  in  (•an*  the  quartrT'itad.  *  Uated  1544.  No*  SOi 
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\rere  outrage«ns  to  humauity,  and  only  fitted  for  Cheamu«eineni: 
of  fprocioua  minds;  it  is  therefore  nstonisliing-  that  they  should 
have  been  frequented  by  females  ;  for,  wbo  could  imagine  that 
the  slicing  of  the  flesh  from  a  man's  cheek,  the  scarifying  of 
his  arms,  or  laying  the  calves  of  hts,  legs  upon  hi«  heeU,  were 
spectacles  calculated  to  deJigbt  the  fair  sex,  or  stifiiciently  aU 
tractive  to  command  their  presence.  The  manner  of  performing 
n  prize>combnt,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  is  well 
described,  and  the  practice  justly  reprobated,  in  one  of  the 
paperi  belonging  to  the  Spectator : '  but  these  exhibitions  were 
not  without  tbeir  trickery,  as  we  may  find  by  another  paper'  iu 
the  flame  volume* 


XX III— PUBLIC  SWORD-PLAY. 

The  following  show-biiU  dated  July  13,  1709,  contains  the 
common  mode  of  challenging  and  answering  used  by  the  com* 
batanta;  it  is  selected  from  a  great  number  now  lying  before 
me;*  and,  being  rather  curious,  I  shall  transcribe  it  without 
making  any  atteratian. 

**  At  the  Bear  Garden  in  Hockley  in  the  Hole»  near  Clerkeii-i 
well  Green,  a  trial  of  skill  shall  be  performed  between  Two 
Masters  of  the  noble  Science  of  Defence  on  Wednesday  next, 
at  two  of  the  cluck  precisely* 

"  I  George  Gray,  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  who  hare 
fought  in  most  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  namely,  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  all  twenty- 
fire  times,  and  upon  a  stage,  and  nerer  yet  was  worsted,  and 
being  now  lately  come  to  London,  do  invite  James  Harris  to 
meet  and  exercise  at  these  following  weapons,  namely,  bacK- 
Kword,  sword  atid  dagger,  sword  and  buckler,  single  falchon, 
and  case  of  falcbons." 

**  1  James  Harris,  Master  uf  tue  i^aid  noble  Screuce  of  De- 
fence, who  formerly  rid  in  the  hoi^»e-guards^  and  hath  fought  a 
hundred  and  ten  prizes,  and  nerer  left  a  stage  to  any  man,  will 
not  fail,  God  willing,  to  meet  this  brave  and  bold  iuviter  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  ;  desiring  sharp  swords,  and  from  him 
Tto  favour.  No  person  to  be  upon  the  stage  but  the  secotids. 
Vivat  Regina!" 

"  Vol.  Ti.  No.  436.  *  No.  449. 

*  Ifi  ft  MiscelJaaetHUi  CQlk-cdcm  tt(  lttlr>}n|ei|,  Biili,  iic.  in  Uis  UaritHUi    Libnrf , 
Vtuked  IIV 
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XXIV.— QUARTER-STAFF, 


In  another  cliallenge  the  quarter-staff  is  aJded  to  the  list  of 
w^pons  named  on  these  occasioits.  Quarter-etafT  Dr.  Johnson 
explains  to  he  "A  st^iff  of  defence,  so  called,  I  believe,  from  the 
manner  of  using'  it,  one  hand  being'  placed  at  the  middle,  nnd 
the  other  equallji'  between  the  end  und  the  middle."^  Tiie  quarter* 
staff  was  formerly  used  by  the  English,  and  especially  in  the 
'western  parts  of  the  king'dom.  I  hav^e  seen  a  small  pamphlet 
with  this  title:  **  Three  to  One;  being-  an  English-Spanish  com- 
bat, performed  by  a  western  gentleman  of  Tavy stock,  in  Devon- 
fihire,  with  an  English  qiiarter<«taff,  against  three  rapiei^  nnd 
poniards,  at  Sherries  in  Spa  in, ^  in  the  presence  of  the  duke<», 
condcs,  marquisses,  and  other  great  dons  of  Spain,  bein^  the 
council  of  war ;  "  to  which  is  added,  *•  the  author  of  this  booke, 
ant!  actor  in  this  encounter,  being  U.  Peecke,"  On  the  same 
page  there  is  a  rude  wooden  print,  representing  the  hero  with 
his  qiiBrtcr-etaff,  in  the  action  of  fighting  with  the  three 
Spanyards  who  are  armed  with  long  swords  and  daggers. 
Caul  field  has  copied  this  print  in  his  Aaseinblag-e  of  Noted 
Persons, 


XXV.— WRESTLING,  fire.  IN  BEAR-GARDENS. 

Wrestling,  and  such  other  trials  of  strength  and  activity  as 
had  formerly  been  exhibited  in  the  spectacles  of  the  miustrelK 
and  jugglers,  were  at  this  period  transferred  to  the  bear-gardens, 
where  they  continued  in  practice  till  the  total  abolition  of  tho«ie 
polite  places  of  amusement. 


XXVI.— EXTRAORDINARY  THIAI,  OF  STKENGTH, 

]  shall  conclude  tin's  chapter  with  the  two  following  instances 
of  bodily  power,  recorded  by  our  historians.  The  first  is  of 
Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster  ;  who,  in  the  presence  of  John  king  of 
England  and  Philip  of  France,  cut  through  a  helmet  of  steel  with 
one  blow  of  his  sword,  and  struck  the  weapon  so  deeply  into  the 
post  upon  which  the  helmet  was  placed,  (hat  no  one  but  him- 
self was  able  to  draw  it  out  again.^     The  second  m  mentioned 


1  DicUonary.  wcad  Qtutrter^iiaff. 
*  Foller'B  WorUiiea  in  BomenetiUn* 
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by  Froissart ;  t»ho  tells  us  thnt,  one  Christma^day,  the  earl  of 
Foix,  according  to  his  usual  cjstotu,  **  held  a  great  fea^t;  and, 
after  dyner,  be  deperted  out  of  the  hall,  and  went  np  into  a 
gfalarye,  of  twenty-four  stayrcs  of  heyght.  It  being- exceed  in  g^ly 
cuid^  the  erie  complained  that  the  fire  was  not  large  enough ; 
when  a  person  named  Ervalton,  of  Spayne,  went  down  the 
Rtayrc^,  and  beneth  in  the  court  he  sawe  a  great  ttieny  of  asi^es 
laden  with  woode,  to  serre  the  house :  than  he  went^  and  tooke 
one  of  the  greatest  a«ses,  with  all  the  woode,  and  Inyde  hym  on 
hys  barke,  and  went  up  al  the  stay  res  into  the  galary  ;  and  d)  d 
ca.ste  downe  the  asse,  with  al  the  woode,  into  the  chimney,  and 
the  assess  fete  upward:  whereof  the  erIe  of  Foix  had  greate 
joye ;  and  so  hadde  all  thy  that  wer  ther,  and  had  mervrle  cif 
his  strength/' 
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I,  indent  SpccimfU*  of  BowUog — Pcwm  on  BowliDg.— II.  Bunrtbg^grena  fim 
made  by  ibe  En^luh'. — 111-  bowling-alley»,^lV.  Loog-bawling,— V.  SuppOHMl 
Origm  or  UitliiinU.— VI.  Kaylefc— VIL  Closh.— VIU.  Loggau.  — IX.  Nin*. 
pin«— Skit  lies. — X,  T>utch-}jin*— 'XI.  Four-coniMii. — XII.  Haif-bawi. — XTII. 
Ninn-liole*.— XIV.  John  BulL^XV.  Pitch  aud  Huatfe.— XVI,  Ball-baiting  iu 
ToKDi  «nd  Vtll&g», — XVII.  fiali-niiiDiag — At  Smmfhni,  &c. — XVJIL  At  Tnt- 
bury. — XIX.  bsdgpr-baiiing.— -XX.  Cock- figli ling. — XXI.  Tb ro wing  tit  Codik, — 
XXIL    Diick-lntnting.  —  XXIU.    Squirrel-hunting.  —  X XIV.  RBbbit-bundag, 


I^ANCIENT  BOWUPfG— POEM  ON  BOWLlKCi. 

TitB  pnstime  of  bowling^,  whether  practised  upon  open  greeum 
or  in  bowl ingf-al ley e,  wns  pri)bably  an  inventron  of  the  middle 
SigeH,  1  caiiiiut  by  any  nienns  ascertain  the  time  of  its  ititri^ 
duction ;  but  1  have  traced  it  back  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
Thft  earliest  representation  of  a  game  played  with  Ixiwls,  that  1 
have  met  with,  occurs  in  a  MS*  tn  the  Ruyal  Library,'  as  here 
rcpre»ei)te<l. 


90.  BowUKO. — XI It,  CtiiTvnv. 

Here  two  email  conee  are  placed  upright  at  a  distance  front 
each  other;  and  the  busitii'jiBof  the  players  is  evidently  to  bowl 
at  them  alternately ;  the  successful  candidate  being  he  who 
could  lay  his  bowl  tb«  nearest  to  the  mark.  The  French, 
accordmg  to  Cotgrave,  had  a  similar  kind  of  guine,  calliMi 
Carreau,  from  a  s^jii^fe  stone  which,  says  be,  **  is  l»id  in  level 
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tviih  and  at  the  end  of  a  bowling-alley,  ami  in  the  midst  thereof 
an  upright  point  set  as  the  luark  whereat  they  bowl,"  The  fol- 
lowing engravittg-,  trotn  a  drawing  in  a  beautiful  MS.  Book  of 
Prayers,  in  the  possfssion  of  Francis  Douce,  esq,,  represents  two 
other  bowlers;  but  they  have  uo  apparent  object  to  play  at, 
unless  the  bow!  cast  by  the  first  may  be  considered  as  such  by 
the  second,  and  the  game  ref|uire  him  to  strike  it  from  its  place. 


91.  BowLiita.^XIV.CANTtrhr. 

Below  these  He  see  three  perHone  engaged  in  the  pasthne  of 
bowling;  and  they  have  a  small  bowl,  or  jack,  according  to  the 
modern  practice,  which  serves  them  as  a  mark  for  the  direction 
of  their  bowls;  the  action  of  the  middle  figure,  whose  bowl  is 
supposed  to  be  running  towards  the  jack,  will  not  appear  by 
any  means  extravagant  to  such  as  are  accustomed  to  visit  the 
bowling-greens. 


OCX^Qu.* 


$S.  BowLiita.'— KIT.  Ctwruiir.. 


The  following  little  poem,  by  William  Stroad,  which  I  found 
iu  *'  Justin  Pag(tt*s  Memorandum  Book,"  *  one  of  the  Harleian 
manuHcripts  at  the  Briti&h  Museum,^  expresses  happily  enough 
the  turns  and  chances  of  the  game  of  bouls: 


1  Pftgeli. 
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A  PARALLEL  BErWIXf  BOWLtKO  AND  PBErEKMEKT, 

Pnitrmeitt,  like  I  g«m«  ht  bo(il», 

To  [eede  oar  hope  bath  diven  piif » 
Heerv  quick  it  runn«,  ili«re  uft  it  Taaht , 

Tlia  b«ttrn  ra«Jie  kdJ  *bew  ttie  w»j 
Ob  nppcf  groiiad^  •«  g^v^c  «Ilie* 

Doc  tniBj  CBft  on  tbeir  dttin  ; 
Some  np  nre  thruat  and  farc'd  to  nm, 

When  thtme  »rA  slopt  thkt  irtniJd  up*t«> 

Seme,  wbow  bote  imd  cpbI  i*xc*ed, 

Thtire  weW  by  rub^i  tltrnt  curb  iLeir  buto. 
And  K)Die  tbat  languish  in  tbeir  ipecHi 

Are  cb*h*beJ  by  «me  fiTOur'a  blbate; 
Some  n*t  in  otlirr**  cutting  out 

Tbe  funs  b J  wbom  ibcmfeNes  ire  asJ«  j 
Some  fetch  k  Annpaii  ftrr  about. 

And  Kcreliy  (.be  muke  loTaJe. 

Sane  get  by  Jtriocis,  ■nd  to  idwica 

Tbeir  foriaae  b;  »  boyf tfrout  iiiine  i 
And  KKDe,  who  btTfl  (he  «»reeie»t  cil>»nc*, 

Tbeic  eo'Doiet  tiif.  and  win  the  ijkne. 
Ybe  fftireat  auii  Kte  tbofe  tbat  owe 

No  tbuikb  to  furtune'n  ^dd;y  a^ay  j 
SurU  boneat  oien  good  bot^Uri  are 

Wbow  own  iru«  Moi  mlt*  ibe  wiy. 

Id  the  tliree  ilelmeatiotis  jiti^t  rcprf&ctited,  we  may  obaprve 
that  the  players  have  only  one  bowl  for  each  pereon ;  ilie 
modem  bow1er«  have  usually  three  or  four. 


ir^BOWUNG. GREENS  FIRST  a[ADE  BT  THE  EKGLISB. 
Bowltn^-^cetiR  are  Raid  to  hare  originated  in  England;' 
and  bowling  rrpon  them,  in  my  memory,  was  a  Fery  popalar 
amusement.  In  most  country  towns  of  any  note  they  are  to  he 
found,  and  some  few  are  still  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis ;  but  none  of  thetn,  1  believe,  are  now  so  generaUv 
frequented  as  they  were  accustomed  to  be  formerly. 


m— BOWLlNG-ALLEYa. 
The  mconrcniency  to  which  the  open  gTeeiw  for  bowling  wo^ 
nccessartty  obnoxious,  suggested,  1  presume,  the  idea  of  making 

*  EocyclopttdU  RritannicB,  in  TWt< 
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bowlijig^alleys",  whichj  being-  co^-ored  over,  wiglit  be  used  »ben 
the  weatber  would  not  permit  the  pursuit  of  the  pai^time  abroad  ; 
and  therefore  they  were  uiually  nnnexed  to  the  residences  of  the 
opident ;  wherein  if  the  ladies  were  not  themselves  performers, 
they  certainly  countenanced  the  pa«tinie  by  being-  spectators; 
hence  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  au  o\d  puem  entitled  TbeSqnyer 
of  Low  Degree,  says  to  his  daughter,  *'  to  amuse  you  iu  your 

garden 

At)  hui3(lreJtU  Itniglitt!*.  truly  tolde, 
SUsil  play  with  bowlei  ia  alayea  colde." 

Andrew  Borde,  in  his  Dictarie  of  Hellbe,  describing  a 
nobleman's  mansion^  supposes  it  not  to  be  complete  without 
*'  a  bowIin^-alley.**  Among  the  additions  made  by  Henry  VHJ, 
at  Whitehall,  were  "  divers  fair  tennice-courteSj  bowting><iUey^» 
and  a  cock-pit." 

It  appears  that  soon  after  the  introduction  of  bowling-alleys 
they  were  productive  of  verv  evil  consequences;  for  they  be- 
came not  only  exceedingly  numerous,  but  were  often  attached 
to  places  of  public  resort,  which  rendered  them  the  receptacles 
of  idle  and  dissolute  per^ns  ;  and  were  tlie  means  of  promoting 
A  pernicious  spirit  of  gambling  among  the  younger  and  most  un- 
M  ary  part  of  the  community.  The  little  room  required  for  making 
these  bowliug^leys  was  no  small  cause  of  their  multiplication, 
particularly  in  great  towns  and  cities.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  these  nurseries  of  vice  were  universally  decried, 
and  especially  such  of  them  as  were  established  within  the  city 
B»d  suburbs  of  London,*  where  the  ill  effects  arising  from  them 
were  most  extensive. 


IV^LONG-BOWLING. 

Bowl ing-^1  leys,  1  believe,  were  totally  abolished  before  I 
knew  Loudon ;  but  I  have  seen  there  a  pastime  which  might 
originate  from  tlient,  cal/ed  long-bowling.  It  was  performed  in 
ft  narrow  enclosure,  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  length,  and 
nt  the  farther  end  was  placed  a  square  frame  with  nine  small 
uins  upon  it  t  at  these  pins  the  players  bowled  in  succession  ; 
land  A  boy,  who  stood  by  the  frame  to  set  up  the  pins  that  were 
beat  down  by  the  bowl,   called  out  the  number,  which  was 


*  S((iir*t  Surrey,  p.  496. 
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p?a<*e(f  tn  the  Recount  of  the  player ;  nml  the  bowl  was  rptiirnpff 
liy  the  means  of  a  small  trough,  placerl  with  a  gradunl  descent 
from  the  pins  to  the  bowlers,  on  one  side  of  the  enclosure.  Some 
call  this  grtme  Diitrli-rubbers. 

Bowling,  accord intr  to  no  author  in  the  scFenteentb  cuntitry, 
is  a  pasthne  "  in  which  a  man  shall  find  great  art  in  chooEsing  oiil 
hts  ground,  and  preventing  the  winding',  hang^ing,  and  many, 
turning  advantSiges  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  open  wilde 
places,  or  in  close  allies;  and  for  his  sport,  the  chusing-  of  the 
bowle  is  the  greatest  cunning ;  your  flat  bowles  being  best  fur 
allies,  your  round  byazed  bowlt^  for  open  grounds  of  advantage, 
and  your  round  bowles^  like  a  balU  for  green  swarthes  that  are 
plain  and  level."  * 

V._SUPPOSED  OBIGIN  OF  BILLIARDS. 

Below  is  a  representation  which  aeemR  to  hear  wmie  aniilogy 
to  bowlings 


93.  A  cvntouB  *kci«it  Fasti  hs. 

Here  the  bowls,  instead  of  being  cast  by  the  hand,  are  driveu 
with  a  battoon,  or  mace,  through  an  arch,  toward§  a  mark  al  a 
distance  from  it ;  and  hence,  I  make  no  doubt,  originated  the 
game  of  billiards,  which  formerly  wa?^  played  with  ai^iinilar  kind 
of  arch  and  a  mark  called  the  king,  but  placed  upon  the  table 
instead  of  the  ground.  The  improvement  by  adding  the  table 
answered  two  good  purposes  j  it  precluded  the  necessity  for  the 
player  to  kneel,  or  stoop  exceedinglv*  when  he  struck  the  bowl 
and  accommodated  the  game  to  the  limits  of  a  chamber. 


VI— KAYLES, 


Kayles,  written  also  cayles  and  keiles*  derived  from  the  French 
word  quilles  was  played  with  pins,  and  no  doubt  gave  origin' 
to  the  modem  game  of  ninewpius ;  though  primitively  tha  kayle- 
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pins  do  not  appear  to  h^ve  been  confined  lo  any  certain  miiiil»er, 
m  we  may  observe  by  the  two  following  engravings: 


94.  K*vi.KS.^ — XlV.Lt 


In  this  en^aving,  from  a  Book  wf  Prayers  in  the  poK^^saioii 
of  Francis  Doitce,  esq.,  the  pastime  of  kayles  is  playing  with  six 
phis.  The  annexed  is  irom  another  drawing  ou  a  MS.  in  th<? 
Royal  Library.* 


^,  Kavifs.—XIV,  CiwTirnT* 

Here  the  pastime  is  played  with  eig^ht  pins ;  and  the  form  of 
these  pino  is  also  different,  bnt  that  mi^ht  depend  entirely  upon 
the  fancy  of  the  makers.  One  of  them,  in  both  cases,  m  taller 
than  the  rest. 

The  arrangement  of  the  knyle-pinn  differs  greatly  from  tFiHt 
of  the  tiine>pin»,tlie  latter  being  placed  upon  a  square  frame  in 
three  rows,  and  the  former  in  one  row  only.  The  two  delinea- 
tions here  copied  represent  that  npecies  of  (he  game  called 
rhjl>-kaylea,  *'  jeux  de  qnilles  a  baston,"  so  denominated  from 
the  club  or  cudgel  that  was  thrown  at  them, 

Vlt— CLOSH. 
"     He  gnme  of  cloisli,  or  closh,  mentioned   frequently   iti  I  he 
ADcieiit  statufeft,'  seems  to  have  betin  the  same  as  kayles,  oi  at 

*  Ko.  f,  B.  viL  ^^ 

*  Ad,^  17  Edw.  IV.  cmp.  3 ;  agtin  18  wd  tO  lien.  Ftll.  &c ;  in  both  whtcii  kU  tbu 
^me  w  pfokibited. 
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least  exceedingly  like  it:  cloisli  -wnn  played  with  pins,  wtiieli 
were  thrown  at  with  a  bowl  instead  of  a  truncheon,  and  pro- 
bably differed  onty  in  name  from  the  nine^pins  of  the  present 
time, 

VIU— LOGCATS. 
This,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  a  pastime  analogous  to  kayles  and 
etoish,  but  played  chiefly  by  boysi  and  rustics,  who  substituted 
bones  for  pins.  •*  Loggats,"  says  sir  Thomas  Hanmer^one  of  the 
editors  of  Shakespeare,  "  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or  game, 
which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in  the  thirty^ 
third  statute  of  Henry  Vlll, ;  it  is  the  same  which  is  now  called 
kittltNpins,  in  which  the  boys  often  make  use  of  bones  instead 
of  wooden  pins,  throwing  at  them  with  another  bone  instead 
of  bowliiiD^.'*  Heuce  Shakesjjeare,  iu  Hamlet,  speaks  tlius; 
**did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at 
loggTits  with  them?"  And  this  game  la evidently  referred  to  in 
an  old  play,  entitled  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou 
art,  published  iu  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,'  where  a  duQce 
boasts  of  bis  skill 

At  ekafpt,  ind  the  playing  with  A  *lieep*»-J8jFD«». 

in  skates,  or  kayle^,  the  sheepes^jojnte  was  probably  the  bone 
used  instead  of  a  bowl. 


1  X.~NI&fi:.PrNS— SKITTLES. 

Tlie  kayle-pins  were  afterwards  colled  kettle,  or  kittle^pinft; 
and  henoe,  by  an  easy  corniptian^  skittlfr-piu«,  an  appellation 
well  known  in  the  present  day.  The  g'ame  of  skittles,  as  it  t« 
now  played,  differs  materially  from  that  of  nine-pins,  thoug-h 
the  same  number  of  pins  are  required  in  both.  In  perform ingf^ 
the  latter,  the  player  standi  at  a  distance  settled  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  casts  the  bowl  at  the  pins  • 
the  contest  is,  to  beat  them  all  down  in  the  fewest  throws.  In 
playing  at  skittles,  there  is  a  double  exertion  j  one  by  bowling, 
and  the  other  by  tipping:  the  first  is  performed  at  a  ^i^'eu 
distance^and  the  second  standing  close  to  the  frame  upon  which 
th<'  pins  are  placed,  and  throwing  the  bowl  through  in  the  midst 
of  them  J  in  both  cases,  the  number  of  pins  beaten  down  beforo 
the  return  of  the  bowl,  for  it  usually  passes  beyond  the  frsuue, 

'  Gamck't  CoUection.  voi.L  18. 
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art*  called  fair,  and  reckoiietl  to  the  arrount  of  ihe  player;  but 
ttumfi  that  fall  by  the  coming  back  of  the  bowl  sire  said  to  be 
foul,  and  of  course  not  counted.  One  clialk  or  score  is  reckoned 
for  every  fair  pin  ;  anri  tlie  gtmie  of  skittles  consists  in  obLaiuing' 
ibtrty-one  chaikti  prerisely:  less  loses,  or  at  least  g'ives  tbe  aii- 
tag^uiiist  a  chance  of  winning  the  game;  and  more  requires  the 
player  to  go  again  for  nine,  which  must  also  be  brought  exactly, 
10  iiecure  himself. 

The  preceding  quotation  from  Ilaumer  intimates  that  the 
kittle-pins  Mrere  sometimes  made  with  bones;  and  this  assertion 
is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  a  dramatic  writer,  the  author 
of  the  Merry  Milk-maid  of  Islington,  in  1680,  who  makes  one  of  his 
characters  speak  thus  to  another ;  **  I'll  cleave  yoii  from  the  skull 
to  the  twist,  and  make  nine  skittlci  of  thy  bones." 


X.— DUTCH-PINSb 

Dutch-pins  is  a  pastime  much  resembling  skittles;  but  the 
pins  are  taller  and  slenderer,  especially  in  the  middle  phi,  which 
is  higher  than  the  rest,  and  called  the  king-pin.  The  pins  are 
nine  in  number,  and  placed  upon  a  frame  in  the  manner  of 
fikittles;  and  the  bowls  used  by  the  perfonners  are  very  large, 
but  made  of  a  light  kind  of  w  ood.  The  game  consists  of  thirty- 
one  scores  precisely ;  and  every  player  first  stands  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  frame,  and  throws  his  bow)  at  the  pins*  which 
is  improperly  enough  called  bowling;  afterwards  he  approaches 
the  frame  and  makes  his  tipp  by  casting  the  bowl  among  the 
pins,  and  the  score  towards  the  game  is  determined  by  the 
niunber  of  tlir^m  beaten  down.  If  this  pin  be  taken  out  singly, 
w  hen  the  bowl  is  thrown  from  a  distance,  the  game  is  won ;  this 
instance  excepted,  it  reckons  for  no  more  than  the  other  pinsi 


XI— FOUR^CORNERS, 

Is  SO  called  from  four  large  pins  which  are  placed  singly  at 
each  angle  of  a  square  frame.  The  players  *itand  at  a  distance, 
which  may  be  varied  by  joint  consent,  and  throw  at  the  pins  a 
large  heavy  bowj,  which  sometimes  weigbssix  or  eight  ponnd^. 
The  excellency  of  the  game  consists  in  beating  them  down  by 
the  fewest  costs  of  the  bowl. 

T 
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X  IK— HALF-BOWL, 
Thin  is  one  of  the  gnm*^  proliibiteil  by  Edward  IV,  j'  ttnd 
rei'eived  its  deiioiiunsitioii  from  being  played  with  one  half  of  a 
sphere  of  woewj,  Ha!f-bowl  is  prHcliscd  trtthisdav  in  Hertford- 
fihire,  whfre  it  is  commonly  calletl  rolly-polly  j  anil  it  is  best 
perfornaed  upon  the  floor  of  a  room,  esptrially  if  it  be  smooth 
and  level.  There  sire  fififon  small  pins  of  a  conical  fomi  r*^ 
qiiired  for  this  pastime;  tweli'e  of  which  arp  plared  at  equal 
distances  opon  the  circuinformire  of  fi  rirclo  of  whont  two  feet 
jind  a  half  diameter;  one  of  the  three  remaining  pins  occupien 
the  centre:  and  the  other  two  are  placed  without  the  circle  at 
the  bAck  part  of  it,  and  paralkl  with  the  bow linpf-p lace*  but 
fio  ns  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  middle  pin ;  fomiin»f  a  row  of  five 
prn«,  inclniling'  two  of  those  upon  the  circninfrrcnce.  In  playing 
fltis  gnnip,  the  bowl,  when  delivered,  most  pass  nlwvc  the  pinK, 
and  round  the  end-pin,  without  the  circle,  before  it  beats  any  of 
them  d<>u'n  ;  if  not.  the  c»st  is  forfeited  :  and,  owiti|j  to  the  gjent 
bias  of  the  bowl,  this  task  is  not  very  readily  performed  by  such 
(w  have  not  made  themselves  perfect  by  practice.  Themidille  pin 
ia  dfsting'uiiihed  by  fonr  bnfUat  the  top  ;  and^  if  throwo  down,  la 
reckoned  for  four  townrtLs  the  gume ;  the  inter  rued  late  pin  upon 
the  circle,  in  the  row  of  five,  has  three  balls,  aitd  is  reckoned  for 
three;  the  firnt  pin  without  the  circle  has  two  ball^i,  and  ik 
counted  for  two;  and  the  value  of  all  the  others  singly  is  bwi 
one,  Thirty>one  chalks  complete  the  game ;  which  he  who  6Ti»C 
obtains  is  the  cutif|tieror.  If  this  number  be  exceeded^  it  in  a 
matter  of  uo  consefjuiruce:  the  game  is  etjually  won. 


XIII.— NINE.  irOLKS. 

This  ii  mentioned  as  a  boyish  gajne,  playeil  at  the  commence. 
Tient  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  have  not  met  with  any  de- 
scription of  this  pastime ;  but  1  apprehend  it  resembled  a  oioderii 
one  tirequently  practised  at  the  outiskirt);  of  the  metropolis;  and 
said  to  have  been  instituted,  or  more  probably  revived,  atHuit 
1780.  asasuccedFiiicuni  for  skittleH,  when  the  magistrates  caused 
the  %kittle  gfrounds  in  and  near  Loudon  to  be  levelled,  and  the 
fhimcs  removed,     flence  some  say  the  game  ot  niut^oiet  >\s£ 

^  Am  17  f  Jw.  I  V»  ckp.  8 ;  the  probibitiaa  exteoda  aLto  to  dosb  lad  k»yW«. 
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ralleil  "  Bubble  tlie  Justice,*'  on  ifie  Biipposition  ihat  )t  could  nut 
be  set  sisitle  l*y  il'c  justices,  because  no  sticb  pastime  was  natntid 
i»  tbe  prohibitory  siatutes;  othtrs  give  this  denomination  to  a 
diiferent  game;  the  name  by  wbich  it  is  now  most  generally 
known  is  "  Bumble-ptippny ;"  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  tenn  m 
weJl  adapted  to  the  company  by  whom  it  is  usually  practised. 
The  game  is  simply  this:  nine  holes  are  made  in  a  sfTuare  boarti, 
and  disponed  in  three  rows,  three  boles  in  each  row,  all  of  them 
at  exyunl  distances,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart ;  to 
every  hole  h  aiiixed  a  numeral,  from  one  to  nine,  so  plact?d  as 
to  form  fifteen  in  every  unr.  The  board,  thus  prepared,  is  fixed 
horizoittaUy  upon  the  groiuid,  and  surrounded  on  three  stdeR 
with  a  gentle  acclivity.  Every  one  of  the  players  being  fur- 
nished with  a  certain  number  of  small  metal  balls,  stands  in  his 
turn,  by  a  mark  made  upon  the  ground,  about  fire  or  mx  feet 
from  the  board;  at  which  he  bowls  the  balls ;  and  according^ 
to  the  value  of  the  figures  belonn;^ing'  to  the  holes  i»ito  which  they 
ToMf  his  game  is  reckoned ;  and  he  who  obtains  the  higfiest  num- 
ber 18  the  winner*  Doctor  Johnston  confounds  this  pastime  with 
that  of  kajlen,  and  says,  **  it  is  a  kind  of  play  still  retained  in 
Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes,  ranged  iti  threes,  are  made  in 
the  ground,  and  an  iron  bullet  rolled  in  among  tlieni,'* ' 

I  have  formerly  seen  a  pastime  practised  by  school-boys, called 
nine-hole«:  it  was  played  with  marbles,  which  they  bowlet)  at  a 
board,  set  uprij^ht,  resembling  a  bridge,  with  nine  small  arche«i» 
all  of  them  nnmberefl  j  if  the  marble  struck  a^rain^t  the$iides  of 
th<*  arches,  it  became  the  property  of  the  boy  to  whom  the  board 
belonged;  hut,  if  it  went  through  any  one  of  them,  (he  bowJer 
claimed  a  number  of  marbles  equal  to  the  iiumher  upon  the  arch 
it  passed  through. 

XIV JOHN  BrLL. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  mtMlern  pastime,  which  may  be  played 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  room.  A  square  t!at  stone,  being  laid 
level  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  let  into  the  floor,  is  sub- 
divided into  sixteen  smaH  squares  j  in  every  one  of  these  mrn- 
oartments  a  number  is  affixed*  beginning  from  one ;  the  next  in 
"^lue  being  five,  the  next  tenj  thence  pajssing  on  by  lens  to  an 
nmidred,and  thence  again,  by  hundreds,  to  five  hundred.  Thi's** 
numbers  are  not  placed  regularly,  but  contrasted,  so  that  those 

•  I>ictioniiry,  word  ha^L 
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of  the  wmallcBt  value  are  nearest  to  those  of  the  hi|rb^?it  j  ntirl  in 
some  instances,  as  1  am  informed,  the  squares  for  ihe  greaier 
numbers  are  made  much  umaller  than  those  for  the  smaU  onen. 
On  reaching  five  hundred  a  m:)rk  is  made^  at  an  optional  di»* 
tance  from  the  gtone,  for  the  players  to  stand ;  who,  in  sueression, 
throw  up  one  halfpenny  or  more,  and  make  their  score  accordinjjf 
lo  the  number  asgi^^ned  to  the  romparfment  in  wbfch  the  half^ 
penny  rests»  which  must  be  within  the  square  j  for,  if  it  lie«upoii 
one  of  the  lines  that  divide  it  from  the  others,  the  cast  is  for- 
feited, and  nothing  scored.  Two  thousand  is  usually  the  gume  ; 
but  this  number  is  extended  or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
gameiiters. 

XV.— PITCH  AND  HUSTLE. 

This  is  a  game  cfltumonly  played  in  the  field*  by  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people.  It  requires  two  or  more  antagonists,  wi»a 
pitch  or  cast  an  equal  number  of  halfpence  at  a  mark  set  up  nt 
a  short  distance;  and  the  owner  of  the  oearesl  halfpenny  claitii« 
the  privilege  to  hustle  first;  (be  next  neareiit  halfpenny  entitle* 
the  owner  to  a  i^econd  claim ;  and  so  on  to  as  many  as  play. 
When  they  bustle,  alt  the  halfpence  pitched  at  the  mark  are 
thrown  inta  n  hat  held  by  the  player  who  claims  the  first  chance; 
after  shaking  them  together,  be  turns  the  hat  down  upon  tbe 
ground  ;  and  us  many  of  tbem  as  Me  with  the  impretsHion  of  the 
head  upwards  belong  to  btm ;  the  remainder  are  then  put  into 
the  hat  a  second  time,  and  the  second  claimant  performs  the 
name  kiad  of  operation;  and  so  it  passes  in  Buecessicn  toall  the 
players^  or  until  alt  the  halfpence  appear  with  tbe  heads  upwards. 
Sometimes  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  player,  instead  of 
a  bat,  who  shakes  them,  and  casts  tbem  up  into  the  air;  but  in 
both  instances  the  heade  become  his  property  :  but  if  it  should 
so  happen,  that,  after  all  of  them  have  bustled,  there  remain 
Home  of  the  halfpence  that  have  not  come  with  the  heads 
uppermost,  the  first  player  then  hustles  again,  and  the  others  in 
succession,  until  they  do  come  so, 


XVI^BULL. BAITING  IN  TOWNS  AND  MLLAGK. 

I  have  already  informed  my  readers,    that  buiUbaitins:,   or 
worry  iiig  of  bulls  with  dogii,  was  one  of  the  spectacles  ex  I  tibitftl 
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bv  the  jup^g^lers  aud  their  successors.'  It  is  also  necessary  to 
observe,  that  this  cruel  puslime  wae  not  confined  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  bear-gardeiiR ;  but  'nait  universally  practised  on 
various  orca^iuns,  in  alniost  every  lo^ii  or  village  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  efi^pcciaUy  in  market  towns,  where  we  find  it 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Jaw  j'  and  in  some  of  theuit  I  believe, 
the  bull-rings,  to  which  the  unfortunate  animals  were  fastened, 
are  remaining  to  the  present  hour.  It  niay  seem  strange,  thai 
the  legislature  should  have  permitted  the  exercise  of  suet  a 
barbarous  diversion,  which  was  frequently  productive  of  ranch 
mischief  by  drawing  together  a  litrge  concourse  of  idle  and  dii*- 
eip»te<l  persons,  and  alfording  them  an  opportunity  of  com- 
mitting many  gross  dtKorderff  w  ith  impunity.  Indeed  a  public 
buH<^bi(ittng  rarely  ended  without  some  riot  and  confusion.  A 
rircumstanre  of  this  j^ort  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  city  oi 
Chester.  The  author^  tells  us,  that  "  a  bull  wiis  baited  at  the 
high-cross,  on  the  second  of  October,  (1619,)  according  to  the 
ancient  custome  for  the  mayor's  farewell  out  of  his  office;  it 
chaunced  a  contention  fell  out  betwixt  the  butchers  and  the 
bakers  of  the  cittyc  aboute  their  dogges  then  fyghtyngej  they 
fell  to  blowes;  and  in  the  tumult  of  manye  people  wuulde  not 
be  pacifyed;  so  that  the  mayor,  seeing  there  was  greate  abuse, 
being  citezens,  could  not  forbcare,  but  he  in  person  hynmelf 
w  ent  out  amongst  tbeui,  to  have  the  peace  kept ;  but  they  m 
their  rage^  lyke  rude  and  uiibroken  fellowes,  did  fytill  rcgarde 
bym.  In  the  ende.  they  were  parted  ;  and  the  begynuers  of 
the  sayde  brawl e,  being  found  out  and  examined,  were  ccui-' 
luytted  to  the  northgate.  The  mayor  smotte  freely  among  them 
and  broke  his  white  stalfe;  and  the  cryer  Thomas  Knowstley 
brake  his  mase :  and  the  bmwle  ended." 


XVII^BULL-RUKNING  AT  STAMFORD.  6tc, 
This  is  another  barbarous  diversion  somewhat  different  frt<ni 
bull-baitin|r,  and  much  less  known  :  I  do  not  recollect  that  it 
was  regularly  practised  In  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  excepting 
at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshirf,  and  ut  Tutbur)',  in  «Slaffordshire. 
The  traditionary  origin  of  the  bull-running  at  Stamford,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed  in  t!ie  seventeenth  centurv« 

■  See  p.  ¥43. 

■  One  of  the  cily  law*  tiowt- rtfr  prahlbLu  tbe  biuting  •  bull,  a  bear,  or  a  horw  ia  tha 
oj'rn  iiifcmof  I^ndnd,  utuhrr  the  pirDehv  of  30«hi)iinKf,     Sfow't  Snt*py,  p.  btJti. 

*  l^iati«bj^  Ibg  Um  Kaiidal  ffcJmc),  «  ntHiTc  of  thtX  iity.     MS.  HirL  tlib. 
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are  g"iven  hv  Biitclicrt  in  bis  Survey  of  thtit  fowrn,*  nun  lUw 
account  ]  shall  lay  before  my  readers^  in  the  author's  own  wordis. 
**  The  biiH-junning  is  a  spcirt  of  no  pleasure,  except  to  wucli  as 
take  a  pleasure  in  beastliness  and  mischief:  it  in  pt'rturrned 
just  the  day  six  weeks  before  Cbris^tnms.  The  bntehers  of  the 
town,  at  iheir  own  charge,  against  the  time  provide  the  wildest 
bull  they  cau  geU  This  bull  over  night  is  had  into  some 
stable  or  barn  belonging  to  the  alderman.  The  next  morning, 
prorlamatioti  is  made  by  the  common  bellman  of  the  town,  rvuud 
about  the  same,  that  each  one  shut  up  their  shop^Ioors  and 
^tes,  and  that  nunc,  upon  pain  of  imprisanmecit,  offer  to  do 
any  violence  to  strangerK;  for  the  preventing  whereof,  the  lown 
being*  a  great  thoroughfare,  aiid  then  being  term-time^  a  guard 
fR  appointed  for  the  passing  of  travellers  through  the  same,  with, 
out  hurt ;  that  none  have  any  iron  upon  their  bull-ciubs,  or  other 
staff,  which  they  pursue  the  bull  with.  Which  pruclamiitinn 
made,  and  the  gates  all  shut  up,  the  bull  is  turned  out  of  the 
alderman's  huuse ;  aud  then  hivic-eskivy,  tag  and  n^,  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts  and  Kizes,  with  all  the  dogs  to 
the  town,  prumiKcuously  running  after  bim  with  their  biill^lubs, 
Epattering  dirt  in  each  other's  faces,  that  one  would  think  them 
to  be  so  mnny  furies  starttid  out  of  hell  fur  the  punishment  of 
Cerberus,  &c»  And,  which  is  the  greater  shame,  1  have  sec'ti 
persons  of  r^uk  aud  family,  of  both  sexes,-  following  this  buUing- 
business!.  1  can  say  no  more  of  it,  hnt  only  to  set  forth  the  anti- 
quity thereof  as  tradition  goc««  William  earl  of  Warreu,  ibe 
first  lord  of  this  town  in  the  time  of  king  John,  standing  upon 
his  castle  walls  in  Stamford,  saw  two  bulls  fighting  for  a  cow  in 
u  meadow  under  the  same.  A  butcher  of  the  town,  owner  o ' 
one  of  the  buJU,  set  a  great  majsiiff-dog  upon  bis  own  bull,  who 
forced  him  up  into  the  town  y  when  all  the  bulchers'dogs,grea* 
and  small,  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  bull,  wbicli,  by  this  time 
made  stark  mad  with  the  noise  of  the  people  and  the  l!ercewe3W 
of  the  dogs,  ran  over  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  ii^lood  in  his 
way.  This  caused  all  the  butchers  and  others  in  the  town  to  rts« 
up,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  tumult."  The  sport  so  highly  di- 
verted the  earl,  who,  it  seenas, \\ik6  a  spectator^  that  *' he  gave  all 
those  meadows  in  which  tbe  two  butts  bad  been  fighting,  perpe- 


■  Fint  pabluiJii?d  A.  D,  1645, 
pp.  76.  77. 

'  Tliia  pnungfi  he.  Iiiu  Latinised  in  t!tcw$  vriirU*  i 


TbU  UUDtcript  u  from  the  e^l.  of  1717,  cap.  i^ 
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hially  as  a  coinniou  to  tlie  butchers  of  the  town,  aftpi  the  first 
^rass  18  eaten,  to  keep  tljtir  catlJtr  in  till  the  time  of  dauuht*>T, 
upon  the  cotiditiuii  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  tney 
shtiiiUI  yeariy  find,  at  theiiowii  expense,  a  niad  bull  for  the  con- 
liniiniice  of  the  sport. 

XVUl.— DULL-RUNNTNG  AT  TUTDURY. 
Tlie  company  of  niinstrelti  belonging'  to  the  manor  of  Tut- 
bury  had  several  peeuUar  privileges  granted  to  them  by  a 
charter  from  John  of  Gaunt  dnke  of  Lancaster.'  In  this  charter 
it  is  required  of  the  minstrels  to  perform  their  respective  services, 
apon  the  day  of  the  as§nmplion  of  our  Lady,  (tbe  15lh  of 
August.)  at  the  steward's  court,  held  for  the  honour  of  Tutbiiry, 
Hccordingto  ancient  custom.  They  bad  also,  itKeem«(,  a  privile^ie, 
exclusive  of  the  charter,  to  claim  upon  that  day  a  bull  from 
the  prior  of  Tutbury.''  In  the  }»;venteenlh  century,  tliese  servicfs 
were  [wrformed  the  day  after  the  a.ssumption  j  and  the  bull  was 
given  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  as  the  prior'e  representative. 

The  historian  of  StaH'ordsfbire*  informs  us,  that  a  dinner  was 
provided  for  the  minetreb  upon  this  occawon»  which  being 
tiuifihedf  they  went  anciently  tp  the  abbey  gate,  but  of  late  year* 
to  "  a  little  bum  by  the  town  side,  iu  expectance  of  the  bull  to 
be  turnifd  forth  to  them."  The  anijaal  provided  for  this  purpo<^e 
had  bis  horiiH  «awed  off,  his  ears  tToppeil,  hts^tdtl  cut  short,  hh 
body  smeared  ovt-r  ivtth  bunp,  and  hi&  nose  blown  full  of  beatua 
pepper,  in  order  to  make  hiiu  nf>  mad  as  it  was  poi^siblc  for  him 
to  be.  ^V'hence,  *'  aiU^r  solemn  proclauiation  firsjt  being  made  by 
the  steward,  that  all  manner  of  perjbons  should  give  wny  to  the 
bull,  and  not  come  m^ar  him  by  forty  tber,,  uor  by  any  means  to 
himler  the  minstrt  Is  but  to  attend  to  his  or  their  own  saletie>i, 
every  one  at  his  peri  J ;  he  was  then  put  forth,  to  bo  cauji^ht  by 
the  minstrels,  and  none  other,  within  the  county  of  Stafford,  be- 
tween the  lime  of  his  being  turned  ou(  to  them,  jmtl  the  setting; 
of  the  sun.  on  the  same  day;  which  if  they  cannot  due,  but  the 
bull  escapes  from  them  untaken,  and  gets  over  the  river  hilo 
Derbyshire,  he  continues  to  be  lord  Devonnhire's  property;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  minstrels  can  take  him   and  bold  him  m.^ 

■  Ste  p.  tPl, 

*  Hintfiotica — hab^buriC   uHum    Ttiurum   ils    Priori   de   Tu(tbaij,    Intpez.    tt>ni)i, 

H»™.  VI.  l>ug"i«le'i*  M,uD«>u  »oL  ii-  t»,333. 

*  Dt,  PLd[L— In  Ui»  nniarvt  tiictory  of  iti)»  county  tLn  reader  will  God  »  tnll  tirrnuin 
of  tJitr  HTticttj  &c  ^ledurmeii  liy  tli<j  lumsufla  uytfa  ibU  day,  iip*^  437,  438,  4^^9> 
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long  tf*  tn  t*ut  ofT  but  sume  small  matter  of  his  liuir,  aiitj  brin^^ 
the  same  to  the  market  cross,  in  token  that  th<'j  have  taken  him  ; 
the  bull  is  brought  to  the  baililF's  house  in  Tutbury,  and  there- 
collared  ami  roped,  and  bo  conveyed  to  the  bnlUring'  in  the 
High-street,  where  lie  is  baited  with  dog^  i  the  first  course  al» 
lotted  for  the  king,  the  second  for  the  honour  of  the  tovrn^  and 
the  third  for  the  king  of  the  mit)»treU ; '  thk  done,  the  minstrels 
claim  the  bea<;t,  and  may  sell,  or  kill  and  divide  him  among<jt 
them  according  to  their  pleaBure.'*  The  author  then  add$,  •*  this 
rustic  sport,  3n  hich  they  call  hull-running,  should  be  annually 
performed  by  the  niiiistrels  only;  but  now  a-days,  they  arc  as- 
ukied  by  the  promi^icuous  multitude,  that  flock  thither  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it ;  thougti  sometinies, 
through  the  emulation  in  point  of  manhood  that  has  been  \oug 
cherished  between  the  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  men,  perhaps^ 
n(*  much  ini^^rhief  may  h»ve  been  done,  as  in  the  bull-tighting* 
practised  at  Valenti^if  Madrid,  and  other  places  in  Spain/'*''  The 
iioiBe  and  confus^itm  oceasioited  hy  Ihis  exhibition  is  aptly  des- 
eril>ed  in  The  Marriage  of  Robin  flood  and  Clorinda,  Queen  ol 
Titbury  Feasl,^  a  popular  ballad  published  early  in  the  laai 
century ; 

Ltefore  we  came  tu  it,  we  heard  &  Mttiage  tboutinj, 

And  iJI  tbnt  wctc  in  it  looked  DindJfi 
Wv  som^  were  »  bulUbacL,  fame  dHnctng  a  monit-T, 

Antl  Hme  nnging  Attliiu  O' Bradley  ' 


XIX^BADGER-BAITING 
May  altMi  be  placed  in  this  chapter.  In  order  to  give  the 
better  elHf.'ct  to  tiiis  diversion,  a  hule  ta  dug  ui  ihe  ||;rouud  fur 
the  retreat  of  the  animal ;  and  the  dogs  run  at  hhn  iiingty  in 
succession;  for  it  is  not  usual,  1  believe,  to  permit  any  nior€ 
than  one  of  them  to  attack  him  at  c^nce;  and  the  dog  which 
approaches  him  with  the  least  timidity,  fastens  upon  him  the 
most  firmly,  and  brings  him  the  soonest  from  his  hole,  is 
accounted  the  best.  The  hadger  was  formerly  called  tlie  grey/* 
hence  the  denomination  of  grey^honnds  applied  to  a  well  known 
species  of  dogs,  on  account  of  their  having  been  generally  used 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  animal. 


*  A  title  ctrnferred  npoo  the  chief  oiiDttTel     See  [t.  1^1. 
'  "  Jeudc  Taurenu," 

*  VVhcttce  be  drrivcs  thit  »ptat  i  to  which  howt^er  it  b«a»  bttt  liUln  Knology 
Btr.  Pegge't  diawrtJiUDn  u{K>n  bull  huiia^     ^KhmloigUf  1R)I.  il. 

*  CuUifCt.0f  Old  tJaJkd»,  W!h,  <  ar,*)**"    ttf^ 
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This  barbarous  pastime,  m  Inrli  claims  the  sanction  of  high 
antiquity,  was  prHclised  at  an  early  period  by  the  Grecians,  and 
probably  »itilT  more  anciently  in  Asia.  It  ir  a  very  common 
mport,  and  of  very  lotig"  standing*,  in  Cliina.^  It  wa«  practi^ted 
liy  the  Romans:^  nitli  u«,  it  may  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth 
century ;  at  which  period  we  are  certain  it  was  in  usage,  anri 
seemH  to  have  been  considered  as  a  childish  sfjort,  "  Every 
year,"  says  Fitzstephen,  "  on  the  mtimin|r  of  Shrove^Tuesday, 
ihe  schoo!-boy!*  of  the  city  of  London*  bring  ^mt  cock§  to 
iheir  ina^sters,  and  in  the  fnre  purl  of  the  day,  till  dinner  lime, 
llipy  are  permitted  to  amuse  theni*>e!vra  with  seeing  them  fight.*' 
IVohnbly  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  other  cities  and  great 
(owi]»«  8tow  having  cited  the  preceding  passage  from  I'ifi- 
Stephen,  adds,  **  cocks  of  the  game  are  yet,"  that  j«  ai  ibeetose 
of  the  siikteenth  cenlury,  "cherished  by  divers  men  for  their 
pleasures,  much  money  being  laid  on  their  heads  when  tl>ev 
fight  in  pitR*  whereof  Rorae  are  costly  made  for  that  purpose,** ■* 
The  cock-pit  was  the  school,  and  the  uiasler  the  controller  and 
director  of  ihe  pastime.  This  custom,  according  to  Mr.  Brand, 
**wa<i  retained  in  many  sriiools  in  Scotland  within  the  last 
century,  and  perhaps  may  be  still  in  UKe  there:  the  schoof- 
iTtasters  claimed  the  runaway  cocks  an  f heir  perquisite  j  and 
lliriiie  were  called  fugees,  *  corrupt,  I  suppose,'  says  he,  *  of 
refugees.' "  * 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  cock-fighting  became  a  fashion- 
able amusement ;  it  was  then  taken  Up  more  iteriously  than  it 
formerly  had  been,  and  the  practice  extended  to  grown  persons; 
even  at  that  early  period  it  began  to  be  productive  of  pern iciouf* 
cotisequences,  and  was  therefore  prohibited  in  \d6G  by  a  public 
proclamation,  in  which  it  was  ranked  with  other  idle  and  un- 
lawfiil  pastimes.  But  notwithstanding  it  was  thus  degraded 
and  dt!;countenancei],  it  still  maintained  its  popularity,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  temporary  opposition  has  descended  to  themodeni 

'   PhiLc»'.  TrantMcu  tuL  liix.  ft.  .i9l. 

'  For  ft  full  ex^lanitioD  of  the  fnKoneT  ot  cock-flgbtitig  uiumg  i}|«  uiclenl  Gfirlti 
iiid  RijDiaiu,  ace  Riueiuou'  upon  ilitt  tubjccttfy  tbeliU  Rev,  Mr.  Prg|e,  ArciiiKolo^mt 
vul.  iii.  p.  iSt. 

*  Description  ol  Loadoti;  temp.  Hen.  IT. 

*  $urvfj  of  Loodtitt,  ]i,  76,  *  B»»mt*»  Antiij.  Vnlgarra  hj  Unnd,  f)>  tSS. 
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times.  Anioiig^  the  add  iljoris  made  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  palace 
at  Whitehall,  was  a  cork-pit;^  which  indtcattes  \m  relish  for 
the  pastirue  of  CQck-Bghtiiig^;  and  James  1.  wan  so  partial  ta 
ttiis  diveiNiorjf  that  he  aniiiscid  himself  iti  «eeiii|^  it  twice  a  weck.^ 
Kxclusive  of  the  royal  cock-pit,  we  art?  told  there  was  formerly 
one  in  I)ury>lane»  another  in  Jewin^treel,  and  if  (he  following 
Btory  he  founded  on  fact,  a  third  in  >hoe*lane;  "  Sir  Thoni»« 
Jermin,  meaning  to  make  himself  merry,  and  gult  all  the 
cockers,  sent  his  m»n  to  the  pit  in  SlK)e-tane,  with  an  humlred 
ftuuiids  and  a  dunghill  cock,  neatly  cut  and  trimmed  for  the 
hattle;  the  plot  hetn;^  well  layd  the  fellow  gut  another  to  throw 
the  cock  in,  and  light  him  in  Hiir  Thomas  Jennin's  naine^  while 
he  betted  his  hundred  pounds  ag^ninst  him;  the  cock  was  matched, 
;tnd  bearing  sir  Thomas's  naiue,  had  ntany  hett;^  layd  upon  ht« 
head ;  hut  after  three  or  four  good  brushes,  he  showed  a  pay  re 
of  heeles:  every  one  wondered  to  see  a  cock  belonging  to  sir 
Thomas  cry  craven,  arkd  away  came  tlie  man  with  his  money 
f-'oubled.'" 

I  ^hall  not  expatiate  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  thin 
fashionable  diverttscmeut ;  but  merely  mention  a  pnrt  of  it  called 
the  Welch  main,  which  seems  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  mtwlern 
times;  and  as  a  late  Judicious  autlinr  justly  says,  *^  a  disgrace 
to  us  as  Englishmen."  '^  It  coniii&ts  of  a  certain  or  given  number 
of  pairs  of  cocks,  suppose  sixteen,  which  fight  with  each  other 
until  one  half  of  them  are  killed ;  the  sixteen  conquerors  are 
pitted  a  second  time  in  like  manner,  and  half  are  slain;  tbe 
eight  !«urvivors,  a  third  time;  the  four,  u  Iburtb  tiute;  and  the 
remaining  two,  a  fifth  time  :  so  thut  '*  thsrty-oue  cocks  are  sure 
to  be  inhumanly  murdered  for  the  sport  and  pleasure  of  tlte 
Cipectators/'  1  am  informed  that  the  Welch  main  usually  consist* 
of  fourteen  pnir  of  cocks,  though  sometimes  the  nimiber  mi^ghl 
be  extended. 

In  the  old  illuminated  maniiscripls  we  frequently  meet  witli 
paintings  representitig  cocks  fighting ;  but  1  do  not  recollect  tv 
have  seen  in  any  vi'  them  the  least  indtcalion  of  artificial  spurs; 
the  arming  their  heels  with  sharp  poiuts  of  steel  is  a  cruelty^  I 


-  SEow'b  Sarvey  of  ixundnn^  p*  4^. 

MS.  HftrLuJ^it,  wfitieo  in  Ihe  re)|rii  at  .■wDe«  1„  kad  bfcrio^  tbta  ttlJs;  ** 
Fll^Mi>il!i  ziiii  .leaf!*/' 
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trust,  uakiiown  m  furuier  n'^e^  to  our  ancestors,     I  hare  been 
told  the  artificial  spurs  are  soiuiHimes  made  with  silver. 

In  addition  to  i^'bat  haa  been  f^tid,  I  ^ball  only  ubiieri'e,  tbut 
the  ancieiitH  lougUt  partridges  aii<l  qtiail!^  as  wt-l I  as  cucks;  in 
like  nianner,  sajs  Burton,  as*  the  French  do  no»>'  how  far, 
If  at  alU  the  example  has  beeti  followed  in  Eng^land,  1  know 
not* 


XXl^THROWING  AT  COCKS. 

If  the  opposing-  of  one  cock  to  fight  with  another  ma}  be 
justly  esteeuicd  a  national  barbarism,  what  ishall  be  said  of  u 
custom  more  inhuman,  which  autliorised  the  throwing  at  them 
with  6ttckSf  and  ferociouAly  putting^  them  to  a  painful  and 
lingering  death t  1  knuw  not  at  what  time  this  unfortunate 
animal  became  the  object  of  tiuch  wicked  and  wanton  abuse: 
the  sport,  if  such  a  denomination  may  bog:iveu  to  it,  is  certainly 
no  re^cent  inFention,  atid  perhn^ps  is  alluded  to  by  Cba.ucer,*  iti 
the  Nonne«  Priests*  Tale,  when  he  Bays, 


-Yhpie  wu  B.  cocke. 


For  Ikftt  a  p^eaiett'  tontie  ^zvv  Ljm  a  knotikta 
t^ljon  ]ii»  JpggeR,  when  be  was  yonge  uad  nicVi 
I  If  tahJe  him  for  to  Iok  tiis  beiK^fice." 

Tiie  frtory  supposes  the  cock  to  have  overheard  the  young 
man  ordering  his  servant  to  call  him  at  the  cock-crowing*  upon 
which  the  malicious  bird  forbore  to  crow  at  (he  usual  time^ 
and  owing  to  this  artifice  the  youth  was  suHlfred  to  sleep  till 
the  ordination  was  over. 

Throwing  at  cocks  was  a  very  popular  diversion,  especially 
among  the  younger  part»of  the  community.  Sir  Thomas  Moor^ 
who  wrote  in  the  sixteentb  century,  describing  the  state  of 
childhood,  speaks  of  h\R  skill  in  c^i^ting  a  cok-ste)e,  that  is,  a 
slick  or  cudgel  to  throw  at  a  cock.  It  was  universally  practised 
upon  Shrove-Tuesday.  If  the  poor  bird  by  chance  had  its  !eg« 
}jroken,  or  was  otherwise  so  lamed  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand, 
the  barbarous  owners  were  wont  to  support  it  with  sticks,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  pleasure  received  from  the  reiteration  of  its 
torment.  The  magiiiitraiesi,  greatly  lo  their  credit,  hai-e  for 
some  years  pant  putantop  to  this  wicked  custom,  and  at  present 
it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  disicoutliiued  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

^  Adacqij)^  of  M<'i«ticljioI|,  pnUkli^  A.  D.  I6ia>«  *  CutenKin  ThT«m, 
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Heath,  in  fa  is  account  of  the  Scilly  Islands^*  i^peakjiig-  of 
81.  Mary's,  says,  "on  Shrove-l'ueaUay  each  year,  after  the 
throwing  at  cocks  is  o?er,  the  boys  of  this  island  have  a  custom 
of  throwing  stones  in  the  evctiing  against  the  doors  of  the 
dweUers'  houses;  a  privilege  they  claim  from  time  immemorial, 
and  put  in  practice  without  control,  for  finii^hing  the  day^s  sport ; 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  boys  are  pancakes  or  money,  to 
capitulate.  Some  of  the  older  sort,  exceeding  the  bounds  of] 
this  whimsical  toleration,  break  the  doors  and  window  shutters,! 
&c.  sometimes  making  a  job  for  the  surgeon  as  well  as  for  the 
smith,  glazier,  and  carpenter." 

In  some  places  it  woh  a  common  practice  lo  put  the  cock  into; 
an  earthen  vessel  made  for  the  purpose,  and  to  place  him  m 
micb  a  position  that  his  head  and  tail  might  be  exposed  to  view  ; 
the  vessel,  with  the  bird  in  it,  was  then  su§ipeitded  across  the 
street,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  to  bt? 
thrown  at  by  such  as  chose  to  make  trial  of  their  skill ;  two- 
pence was  paid  for  four  throws,  and  be  who  broke  the  pot,  and 
delivered  the  cock  from  hia  ccnfinement,  had  bim  for  a  reward. 
At  North  WaKham,  in  Norfolk,  about  1760,  some  wag«  put  an 
owl  into  one  of  these  vessels  j  and  having  procured  the  heatj 
and  tail  of  a  dead  cock,  they  placed  them  in  the  same  positiuu 
aH  if  they  had  appertniiied  to  a  living  one;  the  deception  was 
Buccessful,  and  at  last,  a  labouring  man  bilonging  to  the  town, { 
after  several  fruitless:  uttempt«,  broke  the  pot,  but  missed  bm 
prize;  for  the  ovvl  being  set  at  liberty,  instantly  flew  away,  to 
his  great  astonifihment,  and  left  bim  nothing  nmre  than  the 
bead  and  tail  of  the  dead  bird,  with  the  potsherds,  for  hh 
money  and  his  trouble;  this  ridiculous  adventure  exposed  hini 
to  the  continual  laughter  of  the  town's  people,  and  ubligcd  bim 
to  ijuit  the  place,  to  which,  1  am  told,  he  returned  no  more. 


XXII^DUCK-HUNTINC. 
This  is  another  barbarousi  pastime,  and  for  the  performance 
it  i»  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  pond  of  water  snAiciently 
extensive  to  give  the  duck  plenty  of  rooni  for  making  her  escape 
from  the  dogs  when  ^be  is  closely  pursued ;  which  she  d(»es  by 
diving  as  of^en  as  any  of  them  come  near  to  her.  Duck-hunting 
was  much  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  nbciii 
thirty  or  forty  yeart>  Hgo;  but  of  late  it   is  gone  out  of  fashion  | 
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yet  1  cannot  help  tfainkinn^,  that  the  deficiency,  at  present,  of 
places  proper  for  the  purpose,  has  done  more  towards  this 
abolishment  of  this  sport  than  any  amendment  in  the  nature 
and  inclinations  of  the  populace. 

Sometimes  the  duck  is  tormented  In  a  different  manner^  wirli- 
out  the  assistance  of  the  dog«;  hy  having  an  owl  tied  upon  her 
hack,  and  so  put  into  the  water,  where  she  frequently  dives  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  hurden,  and  on  her  return  for  air,  the 
miserable  owl,  half  drowned,  shakes  itself,  and  hooting'^  frightens 
the  duck;  she  of  course  dives  agrtin,  and  replunges  the  om'I 
into  the  water;  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  action  soon 
deprives  the  poor  hird  of  its  sensation,  and  g'enerally  ends  ia 
its  death,  if  not  in  ihat  of  the  duck  also. 


XXtlL^SQUlRUEl^HUNTlNO. 
This  is  a  rustic  pastime,  and  commonly  practised  at  Cbristma^^ 
time  and   at  Midsummer;  tho«ie  who   pursue  it  find  plenty  of 
exercise;  but  nothing  can  excuse  the  wantonly  tormenting  so 
harmless  an  animal, 

XXIV.— RABBIT- HUNTING. 
Hent2ner,  who  visited  England  at  the  cfoi*e  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  mentions  this  diversion,  and  assures  ns  that  he  saw 
it  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  when 
the  annual  wrestling  was  concluded:  his  words  are  as  follow; 
"  after  this  is  over,  a  parcel  of  live  rabhits  are  turned  loose  among 
the  crowd,  which  arc  pursued  hy  a  number  of  boysj  \v'bo  en- 
deavour to  catch  them  "^ith  all  the  Doise  they  can  make. 
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L— SECULAR  MUSIC  FASHION ABLP 

The  national  passion  for  secular  music  admitted  of  little  or  oo 
abatement  by  the  disgrace  and  dispersiqn  of  the  ininiiilreU.  Pro- 
fessional musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  afltr wards 
retained  at  the  court,  and  also  in  the  mansions  of  the  nohi I ity. 
Ill  the  ftixtconth  century,  a  knowlt'd^e  of  music  was  considfTed 
an  a  genteel  aeconiplisbment  for  persons  of  high  rank.  Henry 
VI H.  not  only  sang"  well,  but  played  upon  several  sorts  of  in. 
i^truments ;  he  klso  wrote  song's,  and  coinpos^'d  the  tunes ^  for 
ihcm  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  sevend  of  the  nobility, 
his  farouritps.  An  author,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I« 
Kays  **  ^V^e  have  here,"  that  is,  in  Lotidon,  "the  best  musi- 
cianii  in  the  kingdom,  and  equal  to  any  in  Europe  for  their  skill, 
either  in  compomng  and  setting' of  tunes  or  singing',  and  playing' 
upon  any  kind  of  instrunients.  The  musicians  have  obtained  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king",  his  letters  patent  lo  become  a  society 
and  corporation."^  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  metrooolis 
never  abounded  more,  if  §o  much  as  at  present,  with  excellent 

■  Hnil,  in  t]i(<  life  of  tlint  mouarrh. 

*  A.  U.  ItMJ-l,  in  tbe  iwcGrad  yeiv  of  tltf  mgn  of  Jamrs  L     TreftUM  Oi  toK^* 
ind  SeliooU  m  *ai  hbdut  Lo&doD,  prbtMl  1616. 


inuxicinnR,  wt  such  only  as  inaivt=!  a  profession  of  intisir^  Ijiii  Arfili 
uthers  who  (jursuo  ii  merely  for  their  HniuKemf'nt ;  nor  inirst  we 
omit  the  tuir  «!«x;  vviih  them  the  study  of  mit«k  i»  exceeilingly 
f:);shiotiable ;  and  indeed  there  are  thw  ^oung^  ladies  of  fauiity 
who  are  not  in  Kome  defrree  made  acquainted  with  its  rudi- 
inenta.* 

U.— PUBLIC  BALLAD-SINOERS. 

The  niiostrel  being'  deprived  of  all  hjs  honours,  nnd  having 
lost  the  protccliuii  of  the  opulent,  dwjudlcd  into  a  mere  sing'er 
of  ballads,  which  sometinies  he  coinposied  nimself,  and  usually 
accompanied  his  voice  with  the  notes  of  a  violin.  The  subjectJS 
of  these  songs  were  chiefly  taken  from  popular  stories,  calculated 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  vulgar,  and  am  wig  them  the  nuiti^icftl 
poetfs  figured  away  at  wakes,  fairs,  and  rhurch-nles.^  Wartou 
»peaks  of  two  celebrated  trebles ;  the  one  called  Outroariuge 
Dick ;  and  the  (it her  Wat  Winibas  who  occasionally  mad^. 
twenty  sbitlings  u  day  by  ballad-singing;^  wbich  is  a  strong 
proof  that  these  itinerants  m  ere  highly  esteemed  by  ibe  coiiuiiQli 
people, 

III^MISIC  HOUSES. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  §evenieeiith  century,  the  professtcd 
musicians  asisenibled  at  certain  houses  in  the  metropolis,  called 
music  houses,  where  thty  performed  concerts,  consisting'  ot 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  fur  the  entertainment  of  the  public ; 
at  (he  same  period  flterewere  music  booths  at  Sinithfrcld  during 
the  continuance  of  Bnribolomew  fair*  An  autbur  of  the  time,* 
however,  speaks  very  contemptibly  of  these  music  meetings,  proo 
fessing  that  he  "  had  rather  have  hearel  an  obi  brtrber*  nng^ 
Whittington's  beHs  upon  a  cittern  than  all  the  music  the  bouses 
afforded."     There  were  al^o  music-clubs,  or  private   meeting*! 

^  Homti  (imc  a^o  ihe  ipinnct  van  a  favourite  in  st  rumen  I  anui^  the  laJie* ;  aftorwarda 
llif  ^nitsr  ;  ^nd  now  tb«  liatjnicLmrd,  oi  fctrte  |iiaDo. 

»  Si-e  p,  t86. 

'  At  Tlraint-ee  fair  m  Esse*,  f Ji«.  Kn^,  Pftet.  vol.  iii.  p.  S92.  Tliis  tra*  i  crntBry 
nndl  D  }j»  tf  bnik,  whvn  twpiiij  shilliu^ii  Mum  a  cuusidpralile  earn.  Tlie  abcieoi  ballade 
ha»e  fr^iuenily  this  polopbon ;  '  Printed  by  A.  B.  and  are  to  be  eold  at  th«  etatU 
of  tlif  biJlad-niagi-fs/'  But  au  orcliiniiLU  |iubU»Lifd  by  UUvar  Crooivtll  aglitift  tlw 
DtFoJUti^  ftddtnti,  Ailbnccd  the  LaJUd'aiiigpra,  and  nbliged  'lie  rneHttn  to  abut  U[)  ahcip 
Hawkiiik,  ItisEt  MuttU*,  vof.  iv.  p.  113. 

*  KdwBfd  Watd.  autbor  of  «Ue  l/Oiidon  Spy.  p»rt  ]d.  p.  ihs, 

*  Tbe  barbers  fartticrty  wtfTit  affin  mtitkitiu.  «nd  uaimtly  kept  a  lute,  a  f  tui,  ur 
bome  othur  musical  insirumf  nl,  in  tbc^ir  shops,  to  amiitc  their  cuitumcrs  wbiJe  waiiisjf  | 
at  pteKiii'^  ih«  ti«w«pap«r  i»  lubalititti^tl  tor  tJie  inaUvmrat  of  mamc* 
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Jbr  llie  practice  of  iiiustc,  whicli  were  exccedirgly  fashionable 
with  people  of  opiiJeiice.  Hence,  lit  The  Citizen  turtted 
Gentleman,  a  comedy  by  Edw.  Ilavenscroft,  publidihed  in  1675. 
the  citizen  is  told  that,  in  order  to  appear  like  a  person  ut 
nmsequeiice,  it  was  necessary  for  him  "to  have  a  music  I'luU 
on  re  a  week  at  his  house***  The  music  huusea  fin<t  mentioned 
were  sometimes  supported  hy  siibsrription ;  and  from  them 
originated  three  phires  of  public  entertainment  well  known  m 
the  present  day ;  tianit'y*  Vauxhall,  Ranelaghf  and  Sadler*s 
IVellR. 

IV^ORieiN  OF  VAUXHALL. 
Spring  Gardens,  now  berh^r  known  by  the  naine  of  Vauxhalt 
Gardens,  is  mentioned  in  the  Antiquities  of  Snrrey,  by  Aubrey, 
who  informs  us,  that  sir  Samuel  Moreland  "  hudt  a  fine  room 
at  Vauxhall,  (in  1667.)  the  hiside  all  of  loukingf'ghiss,  and 
fountains  very  pleasant  to  behold  ;  which,'*  adds  he,  **  is  ttiucli 
visited  by  strangers.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
covered  with  Cornish  slate,  on  the  point  whereof  he  placed  » 
puncbaneMo,  very  well  curved,  which  held  a  dial ;  but  tbi* 
winds  have  demolisheil  it,'*'  "The  house,"  says  a  rooru 
modern  author,  sir  John  Hawkins,'  **  seems  to  have  been  rt«-» 
built  since  the  time  that  »ir  Samuel  Moreland  uwelt  in  it ; 
and,  there  being  a  large  garden  belonging  to  it,  pTantett 
with  a  gjeat  number  of  stately  trees,  and  laid  out  in  shady 
walks,  it  obtamed  the  name  of  Spring  Gardens ;  and*  the 
house  being  converted  into  a  ia^^ern,  or  place  of  entertainment, 
it  w»s  frequented  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure,"  This  account 
IK  perfectly  consonant  with  the  following  passage  in  a  paper 
«f  the  Spectator,*  dated  May  20,  171*2:  "  We  now  arrived  at 
Spring  Gardens,  which  ie  exquisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  When  I  considered  the  fragranty  of  the  walks  anil 
bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and 
the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  imderncHth  their  Rhades, 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan 
paradise/*  In  iT-JO  the  house  and  gardens  came  into  the  hands 
of  ft  gentleman  whose  name  was  Jonathan  Tyers,  who  openeti 
it  with  an  advertisement  of  a  "ridotto  al  fresco j"^  a  term 
«hich  the  people  of  this  country  bad  till  then  been  strangers  ta. 


<  VoL  i.  p.  If. 
•  Vol.  T,  So.  3flJ. 


•  Hi»E.  Muiic,  *nl.  V,  p.  5.i4. 
*  Qr  rutrrtBionieDC  of  music  id  the  djucu  tit. 
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These  en(ertaimn<*iits  were  several  times  repeated  in  the  course 
of  th^  «ummer,  and  numbers  resorted  to  partake  of  theiuf 
wliicli  encourageti  tlie  proprietor  to  make  hiH  garden  a  place 
of  musical  entertainment  for  every  evening'  during  the  summer 
season :  to  this  end  he  was  at  great  expense  in  decorating  the 
gardens  i^ith  paintings;  he  engaged  an  excellent  band  of  mu- 
sicians, and  issued  silver  tickets  for  admission  at  aguinea  each; 
and  receiving  great  encouragement,  he  set  up  an  organ  in  the 
orchestra ;  and  in  a  conepicuous  part  of  the  gardenn  erected 
a  fine  statue  of  Handel,  the  work  of  Roub iliac,  a  very  famous 
Ntatuary,  to  whom  we  owe  several  of  the  best  monuments  in 
Westininster  Abbey, 

v.— RANELAGH. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  was  an  encouragement  to 
another  of  a  similar  kind,  A  number  of  persons  purchased 
(be  bouse  and  gardens  of  the  late  earl  of  Hauelagh ;  tbey 
erected  a  spacious  building  of  timber,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
within  it  an  organ,  and  an  orchestra  capable  of  holding  a 
numerous  band  of  performers.  The  entertainment  of  the  auditors 
during  the  performance  is*  either  walking  round  the  room,  or 
refreshing  themselves  with  tea  and  coffee  in  the  recesses  thereof, 
which  are  conveniently  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Sir  John 
Hawkins^  says,  "  The  performance  here,  as  at  Vauxhall,  is 
iuNtrumeutal,  intermixed  with  songs  and  ballad  airs,  calculated 
rather  to  please  the  vulgar  than  gratify  tbuse  of  a  better  tastt-/' 


VI.— SADLER'S  WELLS, 

We  meet  with  what  is  said  to  be  "  a  true  account  of  Sadler's 
Well,**  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  physician  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.^  "  The  water,"  says  be,  "of  this  well, 
before  the  Reformation,  was  very  much  famed  for  several  extra- 
ordinary cures  performed  thereby,  and  was  thereupon  accounted 
sacred,  and  called  Holy-well,  The  priests  belonging  to  the 
priory  of  Clerkenwell  using  to  attend  there,  made  the  people 
ijelieve  that  the  virtues  of  the  water  proceeded  from  tJie  efficacy 
of  their  pniyers;  but  at  the  Reformation  the  well  was  stopped, 


'  HUt.  of  Muric,  vol,  T.  pp.  3Jtl,  S53. 

*  It  la  uid  to  be  written  by  T.  G.  doctor  in  pby«Ic,  nd 


»  pubtisbed  A.  D.  1684, 
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npoii  the  supposition  that  the  frequentinDf  of  it  was  altogether 
siipe*«tih'ous ;  ami  so  hy  degrees  it  gT{?w  out  of  remembmrif^, 
and  was  ^' ho II J'  lo^t  until  then  founil  out;  when  a  gentleman 
named  Sadler,  who  had  lately  built  !i  nevr  music-house  there, 
and  being  surveyor  of  the  highways,  hnd  employed  men  to  di^ 
gravel  iu  his  garden^  in  the  midst  whereof  they  found  itstopped 
up  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  stone.  *' '  After  the  decease  of 
Sadler,  one  Francis  Forcer,  a  mui^ician  and  composer  of  Eong^s, 
became  occupier  of  the  we  El  nnd  music'-room ;  he  was  succeed  eil 
by  his  son,  who  first  exhibited  there  the  diversion  of  rope-dauring 
and  tumbling,^  7'hich  were  then  performed  abroad  in  the  garden. 
There  is  now  a  small  theatre  appropriated  to  thiji  purpoRe,  fur- 
nished with  a  stage,  sceuts,  and  uther  decorations  proper  for 
the  representation  of  dramatic  pieces  and  pantomimes,  Tbe 
diversions  of  this  place  are  of  various  kiuds,  and  fonn  upon 
the  whole  a  succession  of  performances  very  similar  to  those 
displayed  in  former  ages  by  thegleemen.  the  minstrels,  anclthc 
jugglers. 

VII.— MARY-BONE  GARDENS— ORATORIOS* 

To  the  three  preceding  places  of  public  entertainment,  w4 
may  add  a  fourth,  not  now  indeed  in  existence,  but  which  about 
thirty  years  back^  was  held  in  some  degree  of  estimation,  and 
much  frequented;  1  mean  Mary-boue  Gardens;  where,  in 
addition  to  the  music  and  singing,  there  were  burfettaa  ami 
fire-works  exhibited.  The  site  of  these  gardens  is  now  coveretl 
with  buildings.  There  were  also  other  places  of  smaller  note 
where  singing  and  music  were  introducedt  but  none  of  them 
any  long  continuance;  for  being  much  frequented  by  tJIe  ami 
dissolute  persons,  they  were  put  down  by  the  magistrates. 

The  snccess  of  these  musical  a-ssemblies,  I  pre.<;ume,  first  sxn 
gested  the  idea  of  introducing  operas  upon  tbe  stage,  which  wet 
contrived  at  once  to  please  the  eye  and  delight  the  ear;  anil  tbtij 
double  gratification,  generally  speaking,  was  procured  at  th<* 
expense  of  reason  and  propriety.  Hence,  also,  we  may  trace 
the  establishment  of  oratorios  in  England.  1  need  not  say  that 
this  noble  species  of  dramatic  music  was  brought  to  grc 
perfection  by  Ilandcl ;  the  oratorios  produced  by  him  dii;p1ai 
ui  a  wonderful  manner  his  powers  as  a  composer  of  music j 


« A.D.  Idas. 


'  liftfrkiiu.  nt  Wifin. 
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anil  thpy  rantinue  u>  he  re^piveil  with  that  (^ntlitii^m^ni  of 
applause  ^hicli  they  most  jtistly  deservt*.  Under  this  titfe, 
oratorios,  are  included  seveml  of  bis  serefiBtas,  as  Acia  and 
Galatea,  Alexander's  Fca^t,  &t%;  but  (renenilly  speaking-,  the 
subjertK  of  the  oratorio*?  sire  taken  from  the  Sertpttires,  and  therc^ 
fore  lltey  are  permitted  lo  be  performed  on  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  tn  Lent  when  plays  are  prohibited. 


Vin.— BELL- RINGING. 

Tt  has  been  remarked  by  foTei*3:uers  that  the  English  at* 
pfirt'rrnlarly  fond  of  bell-ringing; '  and  indeed  most  of  o«r 
chnrches  have  a  ring-  of  bells  in  the  steeple,  partly  appropriated 
to  that  purpose.  These  bells  are  rung  upon  most  occasions  of 
joy  and  festivity,  and  sometimes  at  funerals,  when  they  are 
muffled,  and  especially  at  the  funerals  of  ringers,  with  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth  hound  about  the  clapper,  and  the  sound^t  then 
emitted  by  them  are  exceedingly  unmelodious,  and  well  fitted 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  melancholy.  Ring^tng  of  rounds;  that 
is,  sounding  every  bell  in  Kuccessicn,  from  the  lea^it  to  the 
greatest,  and  repeating  the  operation,  produces  no  variety  j  on 
the  contrary,  the  reiteration  of  the  same  cadences  in  a  fchi»n 
time  becomes  tiresome  :  for  which  reason  tiie  ring^ing^  of  changes 
has  been  introduced,  wherein  the  succession  of  the  bells  is 
sihirted  continually,  and  by  this  means  a  varied  combination  ot 
different  sounds,  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  ear,  is  readily  pro- 
duced. This  improvement  in  the  art  of  ringing  is  thought  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  people  of  this  country,'  Ringing  the  bells 
backwards  is  sometimes  mentioned,  and  probably  consisted  in 
beginning  with  the  largest  bell  and  ending  with  the  least;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  practised  by  the  ringers  as  a  mark  of  contempt 
or  disgust. 

IX.— ANTtQUrrY  OF  BELL-RtNGlNO. 

When  bell-ringing  first  arose  in  England  cannot  readily  be 
ascertained.  It  is  said  that  bells  were  invented  by  Paulinuft 
bishop  of  Nola,"  at  the  commencement  of  the  tifih  century.  In 
680,  according  to  Venerable  Bede,  they  were  used  in  Brittany,  and 
tbence  perhaps  brought  into  this  country.  Ingulpbus  speaks  of 
(hem  aisw^ll  known  in  bis  time,  and  tellnus,  **  that  Turketullua» 

■  Se«  Uie  Introiluction,  *  itavkini'B  Uiu.  of  Muiic,  tqI.  It,  p.  3ll. 

»  A  diy  of  CwjipMifc— ibfifflt  the  ye»i  400. 
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the  first  abbot  of  Croyland,  gave  six  bells  (o  that  monastery; 
that  is  to  say,  two  great  onfn,  iihicb  be  named  Bartholomew 
and  Betteline ;  two  of  a  middling  size,  called  Turketulum  and 
Beterioe;  and  two  small  ones,  denominated  PegR  and  Rej^j 
he  also  caused  the  greatest  bell  to  be  made,  called  Giidblac, 
which  was  tuned  to  the  other  hells,  and  produced  an  admirable 
harmony  not  to  be  ec^ualled  in  Eiig^laud."^  TurketuHus  died 
m  875, 

According  to  tbe  ritual  of  the  Ronit^h  church,  the  hells  were 
not  only  blessed  and  exorcised,  bnt  baptized  as  tho^e  above 
mentioned,  and  anointed  with  holy  oil,^  After  these  ceremonies 
had  piissed  it  was  believed  that  tbe  evil  spirits  Imkiiig  in  the 
air  might  be  driven  away  by  their  sound.  The  general  use  of 
bells  is  expressed  in  tbe  two  fotlowiug  Latin  lines; 

'■  Laudo  Deum  terum — plebeni  voca — coni^go  clertua— 
DefunctCM*  plopo— pestum  fugo — festa  decorc," 

That  is,  to  praise  the  true  God — to  call  the  people— io  congTi?* 
gate  the  clergy — to  bemoan  the  dead — todiive  away  pestilential 
disorders — to  enliven  the  festivals. 

I  know  not  how  far  the  pastime  of  bell-ringing  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  opulent  in  former  times;  at  present  it  is  confiued 
to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  who  are  paid  by  the  parish 
for  ringing  upon  certain  holiilays.  At  weddings,  as  welt  hs 
upoti  other  festive  occurrences,  they  usually  ring  the  bells  in 
expectance  of  a  pecuniary  rewaid. 


These,  whicb  probably  first  appeared  in  the  religious  prt^ 
cessions,  were  afterwards  used  by  the  secular  muinicians,  and 
practised  for  tbe  sake  of  pastime.  The  joe ulator  dancing  before 
the  fictitious  goat,  depicted  by  the  engraving  No.  85,  has  two 
large  faand-bells,  and  nearly  of  a  size;  but  in  general,  they  are. 
regularly  diminished,  from  the  largest  to  the  least ;  and  teti  or 
twelve  of  them,  rung  in  rounds  or  changes  by  a  company  of 
ringers,  sometimes  one  to  each  bell,  but  more  usually  every 
ringer  has  two,  1  have  seen  a  man  in  London,  wlio  I  believe; 
is  now  living,*  ring  twelve  hells  at  one  time;  two  of  tlieiii 
were  placed  upon  his  head,  he  held  two  io  each  hand,  one  was 
affixed  to  each  of  his  knees,  and  two  upon  each  foot,  all  of] 


)  MisL  Abac  CroylnnU.     Ingal^^hut  di^-d  1109. 
■  S«c  CtuoDcy'i  IJuii.  of  Hertfordibir?,  f.  SB3. 
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which  he  managed  with  great  admitne^^a^  and  perromied  a  rast 
variety  of  tunes. 

The  small  bells  were  not  always  held  in  the  hand  ;  they  were 
«;on)etiiiiefi  stispended  u|ion  a  stand,  and  struck  with  liammerR, 
by  which  means  one  person  could  more  readily  play  upon  theni. 
An  ^xatnple  of  this  kind,  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal 
Library,'  is  given  below. 


95.  H*f*D-itj.i»- — XI V,  Ckxtukt. 
The  figure  in  the  orij^fnal  is  tlesi^ed  aa  a  representation  of 
kingf  David,  and  aBixed  to  one  of  his  pRalniR. 


XI.^ BURLESQUE  MU3IC. 

The  minstrels  and  joculators  seem  to  have  had  the  knack  of 
converting  every  kind  of  amu'^metit  into  a  vehicle  for  merri-p 
ment,  and  among  others,  that  of  mus^ic  has  not  escaped  theiu. 

»  No.  «fl,  B.  li. 
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Here  we  see  one  of  these  drolls  bolding  a  pair  of  betlows  by 
wajr  of  a  fiddle,  and  usiog  llie  tongs  as  &  substitute  for  the  bow. 


97.  fitMLXBfliVA  Mvaic 

This,  and  such  like  vag-aries,  were  frequently  practistftl  {» 
the  succeetling  times;  and  they  are  neatly  ridiculed  in  one  of 
the  papers  belouging  to  the  Spectator,'  where  tl)eaut!iornicntion& 
"a  tavern  keeper  who  amused  his  com|mny  with  whistling-  ot 
different  tunes,  which  be  performed  by  applying  the  edg«  of  a 
case  knife  to  his  lips.  Upon  laying  down  the  knife  be  took  upi 
a  pair  of  clean  tobacco  pipei^,  and  after  having  »rlid  the  small 
ends  of  them  over  a  table  in  a  most  melodious  trill,  he  fetched 
a  tune  out  of  thctn,  whistling  to  them  at  the  same  time  in  concert. 
In  short  the  tobacco  pipes  became  musical  pipes  in  the  bands 
of  our  virtuoso,  who,"  says  the  writer,  "confessed  ingenuously 
that  be  broke  such  quantities  of  pipe.^  that  he  almost  broke 
himself,  before  ho  brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable 
perfection."^  This  man  aUo  "  played  upon  the  frying-pan  and 
gridiron*  and  declared  be  bad  layed  down  the  tongs  and  key 
because  it  was  unfashionable,"  I  have  heard  an  accunipanimeni 
to  the  violin  exceedingly  well  performed  with  a  rolling-pin  aud 
n  salt-box,  by  n  celebrated  publican  named  Price,  who  kept  tbe 
Green  iVIan,  formerly  well  kuown  by  the  appellation  of  tbr 
Farthing  Pye  Ilon^,  at  the  top  of  Portland  How,  St.  ]Mary..|(^ 
bone.  I  have  also  seen  a  fellow  who  used  to  frequent  most  of 
the  public  bouses  in  and  about  the  town,  blow  up  his  checks 
with  his  breath,  and  beat  a  tune  upon  them  wilb  Im  lists,  which 
feat  he  seetned  to  perforin  with  great  facibiy.  The  butcher* 
have  a  sort  of  rough  music,  made  with  marrow-bones  and  clen  verv 
which  they  usually  bring-  forward  at  weddings;  and  in  the  Knave 
in  Grain,  a  play  first  acted  in  1C40,'  ringing  of  basons  in  meu- 
tioned«  This  music,  fir  something  like  tt,  I  believe,  is  repn> 
seuted  by  the  eiigraving  No.  67. 


'    \'oI.  T.  Ko.  570. 

*  Gunck'a  CoL  oLd  ptivs,   G.  fol.  u. 


•  ibid. 
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XU.— DANCING. 

To  wbat  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  in  a  former  chapter,* 
I  shall  here  add  n  few  words  more,  and  consider  it  as  performed 
for  amusement  oti]y.  In  the  middle  ages  dancing  was  reckoned 
ainoni^  the  genteel  accomplishments  necessary  to  be  acquired 
by  both  sexes  ;  and  in  the  romances  of  those  times,  the  character 
of  a  hero  was  incomplete  unless  he  danced  excellently.^  The 
knights  and  the  ladies  are  often  represented  dancing  togeth'^r, 
wliich  in  the  MS.  poem  of  Launfal,  in  the  Cotton  Collection,*  1$ 
caUed  playing; 

The  qnene  j*de  to  tlie  fonnnte  enJe, 

And  after  ber  Ud^te  Wyglit  f 
Td  d^unce  th^y  wente  tile  ya  game, 
To  aee  tbem  (ilaj-e  hyl  wu  fkyt  gime, 

A  lady  and  ii  knyglii ; 
They  bud  n^iQAtrel  It-a  of  mocbe  banouni, 
Fydelem,  sytul)'!^,  >sd  Lrompetara, 

And  cIh  bye  were  aniigLL 

The  poet  then  tells  us,  they  continued  their  amusement  great 
part  of  a  summer's  day,  tlmt  is,  from  the  conclusion  of  dioner 
to  the  approach  of  ui^^ht. 

Dancing  was  constantly  put  in  practice  among  the  nobility 
upni  days  of  festivity,  and  was  countetianced  by  the  example 
of  the  court.  After  the  coronation  dinner  of  Richard  II.,  the 
reirainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
foregoing  poem;  for  the  king,  the  prelates,  the  nobles»  the 
knights,  and  the  re^t  of  the  company,  danced  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  music  of  the  minstrels.'  Sir  John  Hawkins  mentions 
a  dance  called  pa  von,  from  pavo,  a  peacock,  which  might  have 
be*n  proper  upon  sncli  an  occasion.  "  It  if^"  stiys  he,  **  a  grave 
and  majestic  dance  j  the  method  of  dancing  it  anciently  was  by 
gentlemen  dressed  with  caps  and  swords,  by  thot«e  of  the  long 
role  in  their  gowns,  by  the  peers  in  their  mantles,  and  by  the 
ladies  in  gowns  with  lung  trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  dancing 
resrnibled  that  of  a  peacock/*  ^  Several  of  our  monarchs  are 
prnised  for  their  skill  iu  dancing,  and  none  of  theiu  more  than 


'   B'wk  iii.  chap,  *,  p.  *07. 

*  I'olitr,  coart«ou«. 

^  H(iu  Uuaic,  voL  uL  p.  363, 


S(«  the  tstTodacUop.        *  CkligulA,  A  S.  fol.  63* 
*  Bym.  Fued.  torn.  vii.  p«  IbU.  col.  S, 
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Henry  VIIL^  who  was  peculiarly  partial  to  this  faNliionabfe 
exercisp.  In  his  time,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  daughter  Elizaheth, 
the  English,  generally  speaking,  are  said  to  have  been  good 
dancers;  and  this  cominendatiou  k  not  denied  to  them  even  by 
foreign  writers.  Potydore  Virgd  praises  the  English  for  their 
skill  in  dancingf)  and  HentEner  mys^  **  the  English  excel)  in 
dance  ing."  ^ 

XHU— ANTtQUTTY,  &c.  OF  DANCING. 

The  example  of  the  nobilily  was  followed  by  the  middling 
classes  of  the  community  ;  they  again  were  imitated  by  their 
inferiont,  who  spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  dancing,  and 
especially  upon  holidays  ;  which  is  noticed  and  condemned  with 
great  severity  by  the  nioral  and  religiou!$  writers,  as  we  may 
find  by  turning  to  the  Intmductinn,  Dancing  is  there  railed  a 
henthenifih  practice,  and  said  to  have  been  productive  of  filthy 
gestures,  for  which  reason  it  is  ranketlwith  other  wanton  spnris 
unfit  to  be  exhibited.  An  old  drama  without  date,  but  probably 
written  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  entitled  A  new  Interlude 
and  a  Mery,  of  the  Nature  of  the  four  Elements,*  accuses  the 
people  at  large,  with  "loving  pryncypally  disporlcf,  asdauii3«B 
ynge,  syngynge,  toys,  tryfuis,  laughyngc,  and  gestynge;  for," 
adds  the  author,  "  connynge  they  set  not  by."  *  But  Sebastian 
Branti  in  his  Ship  of  Fooles,  is  much  more  severe  upon  this 
subject.  I  shall  give  the  passage  as  it  is  paraphrased  hy  Barclay  :* 

Thp  \tfifHft,  and  cterket,  to  dktiace  h&ve  do  aliame  ; 

The  fwre,  or  mouke  in  bit  frocko  taA  cowle, 

Must  dnunce ',  md  the  Amiot  l«petb  to  pliy  ibo  foole- 

He  derives  the  origin  of  danciug  from  the  Jewa,^  when  they 
worshipped  the  golden  calf: 

tkfore  thia  ^doEJ  dsuacia^,  l»ot1i  irite  iiad  mut 
Ueipi^ed  God  ;  thm  duTmciug  £rit  b«i^*iu 

The  damsels  of  London,  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century, 
spent  the  evenings  on  holidays  in  dancing  before  their  masters* 
doors.  Stow  laments  the  abolition  of  this  •*open  pastime,** 
which  he  rememhered  to  have  seen  practised  in  his  youth,"  antl 
considered  it  not  only  as  innocent  in  itself,  but  also  as  a  preveih* 

'  Hwt,  Anjjl,  »  ItinormTy,  *  Gurrick'i  Cot,  I,  rd,  lit, 

*  Thmt '»,  Jeanting  they  esteem  not.  Fini  prinwd  by  PyotpA.  A.  D.  15C>8. 

'  Stnw  died  A,  D.  1605,  if  ad  SO.    Sorfcy  of  Luadu,  bjr  Stiyiw,  vol.  i.  p.  f  SI. 
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tlvB  to  worse  iJeetIs  "  in  ithin  doors/*  which  he  feared,  would 
foNow  the  suppressiotK  The  country  lasses  perform  tliis  exercise 
itpoii  the  greetiSf  where  k  is  said  they  dance  all  their  rustic 
Ttieaiures,  rounds,  and  jig^gs-^  V?e  read  also  of  daucing^  the 
Raye,'  or  Reye,  as  it  is  written  by  Cbaticer,  aud  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  rustic  dance,  and  probably  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Hay,  where  they  lay  hoTd  nf  handi^,  and  dance  round 
in  a  rit}g'»  A  dance  of  this  kind  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Bodleian  MS.,^  dated  A.  D.  1344,  whence  many  of  the  engravings 
which  elucidate  this  work  are  taken.  Chaucer  speaks  also  of 
lore-dances,  and  $pring«,  as  well  known  in  bis  time  ;^  but  none 
of  tbeni  are  described.  Of  late  years  dancing  is  generally 
thought  to  be  an  e^sisential  part  of  a  young  feniale^s  educationi, 
and  is  couimonly  taught  her  at  the  board iug-schoot ;  and  per- 
hap^i,  when  used  with  moderation,  may  not  be  improper.  But 
some  of  the  dances  that  the  girls  are  permitted  to  perform  are 
Justly  to  be  censured  ;  among  lhe»:e  may  be  ranked  one  called 
Hunt  the  Squirrel,  in  which,  white  the  woman  flies  the  man 
pursues  her,  but  as  soon  as  she  turns,  he  runs  away,  and  she 
is  obliged  to  follow;  and  theKis!«ing«dBuce,  the  same,  I  suppose, 
as  the  Ciisbion-dance  mentioned  by  Hey  wood  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century :'  both  of  them  are  discom- 
mended in  a  paper  of  the  .Spectator." 

XtV.-SHOVtUBOJiKD, 

Among  the  domestic  pastimes,  playing  at  shoTel-board  claims 
.'t  principal  place.  In  former  times  the  residences  of  the  nobility, 
nr  the  mansions  of  the  opulent,  were  not  thought  to  be  complete 
without  a  shorel-board  table;  and  this  fashionable  piece  of 
furniture  was  usually  stationed  in  the  great  hall.^  The  tables 
for  this  diversion  were  sometimes  very  expensive,  owing  to  the 
great  pains  and  labour  bestowed  upon  their  construction.  **  It 
is  remarkable,"  says  Dr.  l^lolt,  in  his  History  of  Staflbrdshire, 
"♦that  in  the  hall  at  Cbartley  the  shuffle-board  t^ible,  though 
ten  yards  one  foot  and  an  inch  long,  is  made  up  of  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces,  which  are  generally  about  eighteen 


■  A  Worann   K.ill«ij  with  KiodQ^H.     Tng.  by  TUamM  HcrtfrixHl.  3J  e<)it.  A,D, 
1617,  G*rrick*i  CoIJett  K,  vq\.  it, 

*  Se«  ibe  lot  ^JutOw.  ■  No.  i6*.  *  Houm;  of  Fame,  boak  iu. 

*  S*4  noti  ^  fttwve.  •  Vol.  i.  No.  76.  ^  Sw  tb»  tutroductigti. 
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inches  long",  some  few  only  excepted,  tbat  are  scarce  a  foot, 
wliicK  bdng  laid  on  longer  boards  for  support  underoeaih^  are 
»o  accurately  joined  and  glewed  together,  that'no$huffle-buard 
wliatever  is  freer  from  rubbs  or  casting.—- There  in  a  joynt  also 
in  tbeshuffle-buard  at  Madeley  Manor  exquisitely  well  done." 

The  length  of  these  tables,  if  they  be  perfectly  sniuoth  and 
level,  ad<Is  to  their  value  in  proportion  to  its  increase  j  but  they 
rarely  exceed  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a  half  in  width.  At 
one  end  of  the  shovel-board  there  is  a  line  drawn  across  parallel 
with  the  edge,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  from  it;  at  four  feet 
distance  frum  this  line  another  is  made,  over  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  weight  to  pass  when  it  is  thrown  ?>y  the  player,  otherwise 
the  go  is  not  reckoned.  The  players  stand  at  the  end  of  t!ie 
fable,  opposite  to  the  two  marks  above  tnL^ntioncdt  each  of  them 
having  four  flat  weights  of  metal,  which  they  sbove  from  them 
one  at  a  time  alternntely :  and  the  judgment  of  the  piny  is,  to 
g-ive  sufficient  impetus  to  die  weight  to  carry  it  beyond  the 
mark  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  which  re<^uires  great 
nicety,  for  if  it  be  too  strongly  impelled,  so  as  to  fall  from 
the  table,  and  there  is  nothiisg  to  prevent  it,  into  a  trough 
placed  uiidemeftth  for  its  reception,^  the  throw  is  not  counted  j 
if  it  hangs  over  the  edge,  without  falling,  three  are  reckoned 
towards  the  player's  game;  if  it  fie  between  the  line  and  tbe 
edge  without  banging  over,  it  tells  for  two;  if  on  the  line,  and 
not  up  to  itf  but  over  the  lirst  line,  it  counts  for  one.  The 
game,  when  two  play^  is  generally  eleven;  but  the  number  iu 
extended  when  four  or  more  are  jointly  concerned.  1  have  seen 
a  shoveUbonrd-tablc  at  a  low  public-hoiiiie  tn  Benjamin^treet, 
near  Clerken well-green,  which  is  about  three  feet  in  bre»dlh 
nnd  thirty-nine  feet  two  incites  in  length,  and  said  to  be  tlie 
longest  at  this  time  in  London. 


XV^ANECDOTE  OF  PRINCE  HENRY. 

There  certainly  is  not  sufficient  variety  in  this  pastime  to  render 
it  very  attractive,  but  in  point  of  exercise  it  is  not  interior  fo 
any  of  the  domestic  amusements*  for  which  reason  it  was 
practised  by  the  nobility  in  former  ages,  when  the  weather  would 
tvot  admit  of  employment  abroad.  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest 
son  of  James  I.,  occasionally  exercised  himself  in  this  maoDer, 
as  the  following  anecdote  may  prove :  it  is  recorded  by  one  of 


his  Pttendante,  who  declares  that  be  was  present  at  the  time, 
ami  tiia.  Ke  lia^  not  attrihtited  to  liim  a  sing;!c  Beritfince  not 
uttered  by  him  in  this  or  any  otlier  of  ibe  anecdok's  related  by 
him;*  and  therefore  1  will  giire  it  in  the  atithor^s  own  words  : — 
*'  Once  when  the  prince  was  playintr  at  sliofflebmird,  and  in 
bis  filay  changed  sundry  pieces,  his  tutur,^  being'  d(>sirousi  that 
eren  iu  trifles  be  should  not  be  new-^faiigled,  said  to  him,  that 
he  did  ill  to  chan^  so  oft;  an<i  therewith  took  a  piece  in  big 
hand,  and  saying'  that  he  would  play  well  cnoug^h  tht^rewjth 
withcut  changinf^,  threw  the  piece  on  the  board  ;  ytl  not  so 
well  hut  the  prince,  mnileing'  thereat,  said,  Well  throwne,  Sir, 
Whereupon  Master  Newton  telling  him,  that  be  would  not 
strive  with  a  prince  at  shoffleboard,  he  answered,  You  gowns- 
men »:faould  be  beM  at  such  exercises,  being'  not  meete  for  those 
that  are  more  stirring.  Yes,  <]uoth  Master  Newton,  1  am  meete 
for  whipping  of  boyes.  And  hereupon  the  prince  ansi^ered. 
You  need  not  vaunt  of  that  which  a  pluughmau  or  cartdriver 
can  dee  better  than  you.  Yet  1  can  due  niore»  said  Master 
Newton,  (or  1  can  governe  fooliMb  children.  The  prince  res- 
pecting bini,  even  iu  jestiug,  came  from  the  further  end  of  the 
(able,  ant!  smiling,  said,  while  be  passed  by  him,  Hee  had 
ueede  be  a  wise  man  bimselfe  that  could  doe  that," 


XVL—BILLIARDS. 

This  pastime,  which  iu  the  present  day  has  superseded  tlie 
game  of  shovel-board,  and  is  certainly  a  more  elegant  specu'a 
of  amusement,  admits  of  nior^  variety,  and  requires  at  lea(»C 
an  equal  degree  of  skill  in  the  execution.  The  modern  manner 
of  playing  at  billiards,  and  the  rules  by  which  the  pastime  iii 
regulated,  are  so  generally  known,  that  do  enlai^enient  upon 
the  subject  is  necessary.  The  invention  of  this  divuriijun  is  at- 
tributed to  the  French,  and  probably  with  justice ;  but  at  the 
same  time  1  catniot  help  thinktug  it  originated  from  an  ancient 
game  played  with  small  bowls  upon  the  ground;  or  indeed  thai 
it  ^'a^;,  when  6rst  instituted,  the  same  game  transferred  from 
the  ground  to  the  table.^  At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  the  billiard'.table  was  square,  having  only  thret* 
pockeliti  for  tlie  balls  to  nin  in,  situated  on  one  of  the  sides ; 


'  MS.  Hart  eH'iU 

*  ^fr  p.  170,  feud  tkftiepreftcntjtjmi  of  tlu!  grouod  biOiuda  bj  the  majtknti^ 
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that  jV,  ateacb  corner  one,  and  the  tbird  betweeti  them.  About 
(he  middle  of  the  table  waa  placed  a  smaU  arch  of  iron,  and  in 
a  right  line,  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  an  upright  cone  called 
the  king-,  A  representation  of  the  )>illiard*table,  according  to 
this  description,  may  be  found  in  the  frontispiece  to  a  tittle  duo- 
decimo treatise  called  The  School  of  Recreation,  published  in 
1710.  At  certain  periods  of  the  gamp  it  was  necessary  for  the 
balls  to  be  driven  through  the  one  and  round  the  other,  without 
beating  either  of  them  down ;  and  their  fall  might  easily  be 
effected  because  they  were  not  fastened  to  the  table;  this  is 
rolled  the  French  game;  and  much  resembled  the  Italian  method 
of  playing,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Trucks,  which 
aW  bnd  its  king  »t  one  end  of  the  table.  Billiards  are  fin^t 
metitiotied  as  an  unlawful  gnme  townrdK  the  close  of  the  laf^t 
reign,  when  billiard-tables  were  forbidden  to  be  kept  in  public- 
hot]^e!J,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  oflencet' 


XVll.— MtSSia^IPt. 

This  is  played  upon  a  table  made  in  the  form  of  a  paralle(o« 
gram.  It  much  resembles  a  modern  billiard-table»  excepting^ 
thai,  instead  of  pockets,  it  has  a  recess  at  one  end,  into  which 
the  balls  may  fall;  and  this  recess  is  faced  with  a  thm  buanl 
equal  in  height  to  the  ledge  that  surrounds  the  table;  and  in  it 
are  fifteen  perforations,  or  eiuall  arches,  every  one  of  them  sur* 
mounted  by  a  number  from  one  to  fifteen  inclusive,  the  highest 
being  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  othei!>  intenuixed  on  either 
side.  The  players  have  four  or  six  balls  at  pleasure*  Tbeise 
balls,  which  are  Uiiiually  made  of  ivory,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  colour,  some  being  red  and  some  white,  they 
cast  alternately,  one  at  a  time,  again!>>t  the  sides  of  the  table, 
whence  acquiring  an  angular  direction,  and  rolling  to  the  arches, 
they  strike  against  the  intervening  parts,  or  pass  by  them.  In 
the  first  instance  the  cast  is  of  no  use;  in  the  second  the  value 
of  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  archt*  through  which  they  run  is 
placed  to  the  score  of  the  player;  and  he  who  first  atlains  one 
hundred  and  twenty  wins  the  game.  Thi*  pastime  is  included 
in  the  statute  above  mentioned  relating  to  billiajda.  and  tb« 
Rume  penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  publican  who  keeps  a  tiiM» 
in  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  playing. 
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XVIli,— THE  ROCKS  OF  SCILLY. 

Tl'fs  diversion  requires  a  table  oblong  in  its  /orm,  and  curvecj 
at  the  top,  which  m  more  elevated  iban  the  bottom.  There  is  a 
h  >Uow  trunk  affix<-d  to  one  side,  which  runs  nearly  the  whole 
l^n^lh  of  the  tahhs  and  h  open  at  both  ends,  Hie  balb  are 
put  in  sing^Iy  at  the  bottom,  and  driven  thront^h  it  bj'  the  means 
of  a  round  batoon  of  vood.  When  a  ball  quits  the  trunk  it  is 
impelled  by  its  own  gravity  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  table, 
where  (here  are  arches  similar  to  those  upon  the  nii&sissipi-tabte» 
and  numbered  in  like  umnner;  but  it  is  frequently  interrupted 
in  its  descent  by  wires  inserted  at  different  distances  upon  the 
table,  which  alter  its  direction,  and  often  throw  it  entirely  out 
of  the  proper  track.  TJie  ^ume  is  reckoned  in  the  tiame  manner 
as  at  mtsKissipi,  aitd  the  cast  m  void  if  the  ball  doea  not  enter 
any  of  the  boles. 

XIX.— SHOVE-GROAT,  Str. 

Shove-gjoat,  named  also  Slyp-sroat,  and  Slide-thrift,  are 
Bports  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  sixteeuth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  aitr  probably  were  analogous  to  the 
modern  pastime  called  Justice  Jervis,  or  Jarvis,  which  is  confined 
lo  common  pot-housejs,  and  only  practiseil  by  such  as  frequent 
the  tapi-rooms.  It  requires  a  pamllelogram  to  be  made  with 
chalk,  or  by  lines  cut  upon  the  middle  of  a  table,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  aitd  three  or  four  feet  in  length ; 
which  is  divided,  latitudinally,  into  nine  equal  partitions,  in 
every  one  of  which  is  placed  a  fij^ure,  hi  regular  succession  from 
one  to  nine.  Each  of  the  players  provides  himself  with  a 
smooth  halfpenny,  which  he  places  upon  the  edge  of  tbe  table, 
and  striking  it  with  the  pultn  of  his  hand,  drives  it  towards  tbe 
marks;  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  figure  affixed  to  the 
partition  wherein  the  halfpenny  rests,  his  game  is  reckoned; 
which  generally  i»  <»tated  at  thirty-one,  and  must  be  made  pre- 
cisely ;  if  it  be  exceedeil,  the  player  goes  again  for  nine,  which 
must  aUo  be  brought  eicactty,  or  the  turn  is  forfeited ;  and  if 
the  halfpenny  restH  upon  any  of  the  marks  that  separate  the 
paititions,  or  overpasses  the  external  boundaries,  the  go  is  void. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  tha<  the  players  tosa  up  to  determine 
who  shall  go  first*  which  is  certainly  a  great  advantage,    dome 
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adt!  Si  tfnih  jjartilion,  with  the  tiumber  ten,  to  the  marks  above 
mentioned  J  and  theu  they  play  with  tour  halfpence,  which  are 
considered  as  equivalent  to  so  many  cards  at  crlbbage;  and 
the  g^ame  in  counted,  in  like  manner^  by  fifteens*  sequences, 
pairs,  and  pai rials,  according  to  the  nnmbers  ap];>ertajni[ig  to 
the  partitions  occupied  by  the  halfpence. 


XX—SWINGING. 
This  Jsa  childish  sport,  in  which  the  performer  is  seated  upon 
the  middle  of  a  long  rope,  fastened  at  both  ends,  u  little  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  higher  above  bis  head  the  better.  The 
rope  we  call  tlie  Swino*,  but  formerly  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Meritot,  or  Merry-trotter*^  This  simple  pastime  was 
not  confined  to  the  children,  at  least  in  the  loist  century,  but 
practised  by  grown  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  especially  by 
the  rustics.    Hence  Gay  : 

On  two  near  elmi  the  ilactiPD'd  cord  1  binij^i 
Now  high,  now  Ion',  my  HltxiHilindii  Hwunf. 

It  was  also  adopted  at  the  watering-places  by  people  of  fashion, 
and  the  Innovation  is  justly  ridiculed  in  the  Spectator.' 

Of  late  years  a  machitie  has  been  introduced  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  swing'.  It  consists  of  an  axh'tree,  with  four  or 
six  double  arms  inserted  into  it,  like  the  spokes  of  a  large 
water-wheel ;  every  pair  of  arms  is  connected  at  the  extremities 
by  a  round  rod  of  iron,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  upou 
it  a  box  is  suspended,  resembling^  the  body  of  a  post-chaise, 
which  turns  about  and  passes  readily  between  the  two  spokes, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  continue  upright  whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  its  supporters.  These  carriages  usunlly  contain  two 
or  three  persons  each,  and  being-  filled  with  passengers,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  the  machine  is  put  into  action,  when 
they  are  successively  elevated  and  depressed  by  the  rotatory 
motion.  This  ridiculous  method  of  riding-  was  in  vogue  for  the 
space  of  two  summers,  and  was  exhibited  at  several  places  in 
the    neighbourhood    of    London;   and    the   places   where    the 

'  The  flfnt  occarB  in  ChiiDceif ;  the  »enofid  in  thfTocfcbnlwy  cslkd  Orliii  Senstti'.'ium 
PjciBu,  mn  intmlaied  by  Hoole,  cimp.  c%xin,  lu  Latin  it  ia  called  Otcillum,  Rnd 
iTius  JeKcibed  by  na  olJ  autbof ;  OsciMum  e^t  genai  ludi,  itc.  In  English  to  Oti* 
^SWt|  OHCtllum  t«  M  tort  of  game  pimped  with  a  tope  depending  frotn  h  beuo,  iq 
which  B  boy  or  a  giil  being  seated,  is  drivea  bacltwania  Ukd  forwudsi  Speght's 
GloDViiry  la  Chaucer. 

^  Voi^  vitit  No.  496  ;  hod  again  Na.  491  ia  tha  hum  YolaiB«> 
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nifichmes  were  erectetl  frequented  by  person*  of  both  sexes, 
itud  by  iiOine  wbose  situation  in  life,  one  might  hare  thought, 
would  have  prevented  their  appeamnc-e  in  such  a  mixed,  anfi 
•reueraUy  speaking,  vulgar  company  ;  but  the  charms  of  novelty 
may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  ffir  tiiaiiy  inadrertencie!;, 

Tbe  Grecian  boys  had  a  gnme  called  in  Greek  t^Jtvarivia* 
which  1  have  seeu  played  by  the  youth  of  our  own  country ; 
it  waH  performed  by  the  meanfii  of  a  rope  passed  through  a  bole 
made  in  abeam,  and  either  end  held  by  a  boy,  who  pnlls  the 
rope,  in  his  turn,  with  all  his  strength  ;  and  by  this  means  both 
uf  tbcm  are  alternately  elevated  from  (he  ground. 

XXI.— TirrER-TOTTER. 

To  the  foregoing  we  may  add  another  pastime  well  known 
with  us  by  the  younn^er  part  of  the  community,  and  called 
Tit ter-l otter.  It  con!«iiits  in  simply  laying  one  piece  of  timber 
across  another,  so  as  to  be  equipoised;  and  either  end  being 
occupied  by  a  boy  or  a  girl,  they  raise  or  depress  themselves 
in  turn.  This  sport  was  sometimes  played  by  the  rustic  ladi 
and  InsseSf  att  we  find  from  Gay : 

Acnm  the  fallvn  D«k  tfai;  pltak  1 1  Kid, 

Aod  myjMtIf  pou'il  Bgninit  ih*  toU'riug  taald  ; 

Hi^b  }fKp'i  il>«  ptuik,  tdovo  Baxomn  fi^lt,  tta. 


XXII— SHUTTLE-COCK. 

This  a  boyish  sport  of  long  standing.  It  is  represented  by 
the  following  engraving  from  a  drawing  on  a  MS,  in  the  powession 
of  Francis  Douce,  esq. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  a  fashionable  pastime  among  grown 
persoas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  the  Two  Maids  of  More- 
clacke,  a  comedy  printed  in  1609,  it  is  said,  **  To  play  at  shuttle- 
cock methinkes  is  the  game  now."  And  among  the  anecdotes 
related  of  prince  Henry,  son  to  James  1..  is  the  following: 
**  His  highness  playing  at  nhUtl^cocke,  with  one  fan-  taller 
than  himself,  and  hittyng  him  by  chance  with  the  shittle-cock 
upon  the  forehead,  *  This  is,'  quoth  he,  *the  encounter  of  David 
with  Goliath.' "( 

V  U«l  MS.  6391. 
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CHAPTEB  JI. 

L  Sctlentkry  Gamc«,^II.  Dice-pletyiTig  ; — Itii  PirvaVntcj  and  bad  EfiVcU. — tIT  An. 
cknt  Dice-box  i-^  Ani^tlote  rcUting  la  faiac  Dice. — IV.  Chei*  ;— III  Antiquity. 
^V.  Th«  Monls  of  ChcM.^ — VI.  E>rjy  Cliens-play  in  France  and  England.— 
Vll.  The  Chtaa-board. — VIII.  The  Fiecc»,  and  theif  foncu — L\.  The  iviotia 
GftOias  of  Cfaeu. — X.  Acciont  GamcA  aimilar  Id  Chejia. — XI.  I'he  PUkloKipljer'a 
G«ni«. — XII.  Dntagbti,  Fivticli  and  Polith. — Xtll.  Morrltr*,  or  Nine  Mens'. 
Monia. — XIVi  Fok  and  Gecae.-»XV»  lite  SotitaryGamr.^ — XVK  Dackgattuooa, 
ucifiatl;  called  Tabt»;— The  different  Manhcra  of  playing  at  Tablea, — XVII 
BackgmiDinon,  its  forrner  and  pirvtvni  eitimatiDn. — ^XVItL  Damino.-^XIXi  Curds, 
when  isTeuteJ. — XX.  Card-jtUying  tnuch  pmciiBed, — XXI.  Forbidden, — XXII. 
Crnaurfd  by  Foeu. — XX 1 11.  A  tpedmen  of  ancif^ct  Cardi.^ — XXIV.  GaisM 
fnnniMly  pliy«d  with  Carda,— ^XXV.  TLe  Game  of  Goose— and  of  tb«  SaaL«<^ 
XXVI,  Crou  and  Pile 

1.-- SEDENTABY  GAMES, 

This  chapter  is  apprnprinted  to  sedentary  gnmes,  and  in  treating 
upon  most  of  them  I  am  iind^r  the  necessity  of  confining  myself 
to  vt;ry  narrow  limits.  To  attempt  a  minute  investiVfltion  of  tbeir 
properties,  to  explain  the  (iifferent  manners  in  which  they  have 
been  played,  or  to  produce  all  the  regulations  by  which  they 
have  been  governed,  h  ahi^olutely  incompatible  with  my  preaent 
design.  Instead,  therefore,  of  following^  I  he  various  writer* 
upon  these  subjects,  whose  opiiiionis  are  rarely  in  unison,  through 
the  multiplicity  of  their  arguments,  I  shall  content  myself  by 
selecting*  such  of  them  as  appear  to  be  most  cogent,  and  be  ex- 
ceedingly brief  in  my  own  observations. 


IL— DICE  PLAY—ITS  PREVALENCY  AND  BAD  EFFECTS. 
There  is  not,  1  believe,  any  Bpecies  of  amusement  more  ancient 
than  dice-playing:;  none  has  been  more  universally  prevalent, 
and,  generally  speaking,  none  is  more  pernicious  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  is  the  earliest^  or  at  least  one  of  the  most  early 
pastimes  in  use  among  the  Grecians.  Dice  are  said  to  have 
been  invented,  together  with  chess,  by  Palame<le!ii,  the  sou  of 
Naupliiis,  kinjf  of  EnV>oEn.i  Others,  ag^reeing  to  the  time  ofthe 
inveatinn  of  dice^  attiibute  it  to  a  Greek  eoldier  named  A  lea, 

'  FakiBftd.  d*  AWa.  lib.  i.  np.  13. 
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unci  therefore  say  that  the  fi^nie  was  so  denominnted.'  But 
Herodotus''  attribules  both  dice  and  chess  to  the  Lydfans,  a 
people  of  Asia;  in  which  part  of  the  worlds  it  is  most  probable, 
thpy  originated  at  some  very  remote  but  uncertain  period.  We 
have  ahfndy  seen  that  the  ancient  Gertnans,  even  in  their  state 
of  bsrbaristm,  indulged  the  propensity  for  gamblino;  with  the 
dice  to  a  degree  of  madnests,  not  only  staking;  all  they  were 
worth,  but  even  their  lil>ertyt  upon  the  chance  of  a  throw,  and 
pubfnttterl  to  Rlarery  if  fortune  declared  ngainst  them.*  The 
Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans  their  descendants,  were 
all  of  them  greatly  addicted  to  the  same  infatuatiuj^  pastime. 
One  wonld  not,  at  first  si^ht,  imng-ine  that  the  dice  could  afford 
any  great  variety  of  amusement,  especially  if  they  be  abstractedly 
considered;  and  yet  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
speaks  of  ten  different  jerannes  of  dice  then  in  use;  but  as  be  has 
only  giren  us  the  names,  their  properties  cannot  be  investigBted, 
He  calls  it,"*  **  The  damnable  art  of  dice-playing,**  Another 
author,  contemporary  with  him,  says,  "  The  clergymen  and 
bighops  are  fond  of  dic&-playing.*" 

lU,— ANCIENT  DICE. BOX— ANECDOTE  RELATING  TO  FALSE  DICE, 
The  common  method  of  throwins^  the  dice  is  with  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood,  called  the  dice-box,  into  which  they  are  put, 
and  thence,  beingf  first  shaken  together,  thrown  out  upon  the 
table;  but  in  one  of  the  prints  which  occur  in  the  Vocabulary 
of  Commenins,*  we  meet  with  a  contrivance  for  playing  with 
the  dice  that  does  not  require  them  to  be  nnmbered  upon  their 
hcem,     Thia  curious  machine^  is  copied  below. 


99.  Old  Dice-box* 

The  dice  are  thrown  into  the  receptacle  at  the  top.  whencv 
they  fall  upon  the  cirewlar  part  of  the  table  below,  wbieh  m 

*  Irittont*  OrigiBom,  Ub.  ituL  etf,  00,  *  libi  L 

*  St*  [lia  Introductiob.  *  De  Nag.  Curimlinnis  lib.  v.  »^  S* 

*  Ordeiic.  VifU  p.  A.iO.         *  Oibi*  Seatu&lium  Ptctu#,  tnnnltted  bj  ttodsi  .G^ 
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fTividerf  info  rix  rompartmeiils,  niimbtrcd  asthe  Jice  usually  are; 
ant)  aoronliiig'  to  the  valuf  tif  the  tig-ures  nffi?(eil  to  tlie  conipaiT- 
mfittfi  into  which  they  fall  the  throw  is  e<»timated!.  Fcrhapfst  the 
inner  part  of  the  rircle,  with  the  ;ippar;itus  ohore  it,  was  so  con- 
structeti  ns  to  move  round  wj(h  great  rapidiiy  when  the  dice 
were  put  into  the  tunnel.  Il  wonlil  then  be  analogous  to  the 
E  O  tables  of  the  prt^ent  flay,  wherein  a  ball  ii^  used,  aud  the 
fC^me  is  determined  by  the  letters  E  or  O  being  tnarked  upou 
the  compartment  into  whirh  it  falls.  The  £  O  tabks  may  have 
derived  ilicir  origin  from  the  al)ove  contrivance. 

Dice-playing  has  been  reprobated  by  the  £rrave  and  juiliciouR 
authors  of  this  country  for  many  reiituries  back  ;  the  tegislature 
net  itt  tace  against  it  at  a  very  early  period  j  '  and  in  the  suc- 
ceed uig'  statutes  proriiulgattMl  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
g^mes,  it  is  consiatitly  particulartsi'd  and  strictly  probibited. 

Supposing  the  play  to  be  fair  on  either  side,  the  chances 
upon  the  dice  are  equal  to  both  parties  j  and  the  professed  gamb- 
lers being  well  aware  of  tltis,  will  not  trust  to  the  determtnatiou 
of  fortune,  but  have  recourse  to  many  nefarious  art*  to  circum* 
vent  the  unwary;  hence  we  bear  of  loaded  dice,  and  dice  of 
the  hisfh  cut.  The  former  are  dice  made  heavier  on  one  side 
than  the  other  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  portion  of  lead;  and 
I  he  latter  may  be  known  by  the  f»l  lowing  anecdote  in  an  anotiy> 
mous  MS.  written  about  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  Collcctiou.'  "  Sir  William  Herbert*  playing  at 
dice  with  another  gentleman,  there  rose  8ome  questions  about 
«  cast.  Sir  William's  antagonist  declared  it  was  a  four  ami  a 
five ;  he  as  po!!iitiveIy  insisted  that  it  was  a  five  and  six ;  the 
other  then  swore,  with  a  bitter  imprecation,^  that  it  wa*  a»  lie 
had  said:  Sir  William  then  replied,  '  Thou  art  a  perjured 
knave;  for  give  me  a  sixpence,  and  if  there:  be  a  four  upon  the 
dice,  1  will  return  you  a  thousand  poundia ; '  at  which  the  other 
was  preisently  abashed,  for  indeed  the  dice  were  false,  and  of 
a  high  cut,  without  a  four/'  The  dice  are  u<i:ually  made  of  bone 
oT  ivory,  but  sometimes  of  silver,  and  probably  of  other  metals. 
The  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Arden  of  Fevt*rsham,  sent  to 
MoNibie,  her  paramour,  a  pair  of  silver  dice,  in  order  to  reconcde 


*  *'  Nw  luduit  ad  kIbuvsiI  l&xilloi.'^   DecreL  (^cit.  Vigonu  A.  D.  MHO,  dmctti. 
to  the  cleigj. 

*  J!i(L63y.%  Art.  €9. 

'*  "  As  falK  u  dicen'  oatbi/'  b  h  p'^erbUi  expreinoii,  and  oKd  by  SbikatJCBr* 
b  Utoilet.  «ct  tii.  tcene  4, 
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JKlisagTcemenl  tli^t  hm\  snbsistefl  bptween  fhcm,  an  J  oecasione 
Ills  abi^taiuiiig  from  lier  cotui)anj,^ 

IV.— CHESS-ITS  ANTIQUITY. 
This  noble,  or,  as  ft  is  frequently  called,  royn)  pashme,  h 
saiil,  by  some  authors,  to  have  originated,  together  with  dic«>» 
plaj^ing,  at  the  sieg-e  of  Troy  j  autl  the  invention  of  both  is 
attributed  to  Falatnerles,  the  son  of  Naupliim,  king  of  Eubcea;  * 
others  make  Diomedes,  and  others  ngain,  Ulysses,  the  inventor 
of  chess.^  The  honour  has  nlno  been  attributed  lo  Ledo  and 
Tyrrheno,  two  Greciatis,  and  brothers,  who  being  much  pressed 
by  hunger,  sought  to  alleviate  their  bodily  suflerings  by  diverting* 
the  raitid.^  None  of  these  storifs  have  any  solid  foundation  for 
their  support ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hyde  and  other  learned  authors,  who  readily  ag;ree  that  the 
pastime  m  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but  think  it  first  made  its 
appearance  in  Asia* 

r-— THE  MOEALS  OF  CHESS* 
John  de  Vigney  wrote  a  book  whieh  be  called  Tlie  Moral iza- 
tion  of  Chess,  wherein  he  assures  us  that  this  game  was  invented 
by  a  philusopher  nametl  Xerxes  in  the  reign  of  Evil  Merodach, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  was  made  known  to  that  monarch  in 
order  to  engage  his  attention  and  correct  his  manners.  "  Thei 
are  three  reasoiiB,"  says  dc  Vigney,  "which  induced  the  phtU 
sopher  to  institute  this  new  pastime:  the  first,  to  reclaiin  m 
wicked  king;  the  second^  to  prevent  idleness;  and  the  third, 
practicatly  to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  necessity  of  nobleness.** 
He  then  adds,  "  The  game  of  chess  passed  from  Cbnldea  into 
Greece,  and  thence  diffused  itself  all  over  Europe."  1  have  fol- 
lowed a  51S.  copy  at  the  Muf^enm  in  the  Harleian  Library.'  Our 
countryman  Chaucer,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  says  it  waa 

— Athalt)«  ttint  mid^  th»  ganie 

Firit  of  tlie  cJie«if,  so  wu»  Lis  name.* 

The  Arabians  and  the  Saracens,  who  are  said  to  be  ndmirable* 
players  at  rliess,  ha^e  new-tttodened  the  story  of  de  Vigney 

'  An.  5  Ed.  VI.  A.  D,  1551,  Holisthed,  toI.  iH.  p.  1061, 

•  Palimrd.  dc  Alr»tonbu«,   cip-  16. 

■  t*i»istre  Qtlira.  MS,  "  I) line*  (a  un  baron  de  Gttce  dp  puni  acmbtille^,  «t  m 
teta\>*  du  fjpije  de  'Vtoy-  il  iTnma.  \e  jwu  dft  *>»rlie«,'*  Stc.  V\y*t^  wsa  k  buuti  of 
Crwce,  etcr-edinifly  wtae,  uid  duciog  iLo  «''ge  of  Tmy  iRTrnted  tlie  g*i™  of  vlwti. 
Uiil.  lib.  4431.  •  Ency.  Btiu  wotd  Clieafc 

No.  li7S.  •  Dtmmtc  of  Ut«. 
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and  adapted  it  to  their  onn  country,  changing  th«  name  of  the 
philosopher  t'rum  Xerxes  to  HiaaJ 


VI.— KARLY  CHESS-PLAY  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 
It  is  impossihle  to  say  wnen  mt?  game  ot'  chess  was  first  hrougbt 
into  this  kiiigdum ;  bnt  we  bite  good  r^af^on  to  sop  pose  it  U> 
buve  been  nelJ  known   here  at  least  a  century  anterior  to  the 
Conquest,  and  it  was  then  a  favourite  pastime  with  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,     Canute  the  Dime,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Kngbnd  A.  D.  1017,  was  partial  to  this  pastime.^     The  fol- 
lowing story  is  told  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England.     Wfaen  a  young  man,  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  the  French  king,  and  during  bis  residence  there,  being 
one  day  engaged  at  chess  with  the  ktng^s  eldest  son,  a  dispute 
arofte  concerning  the  play  j  and  William,  exasperated  at  sume- 
wbat  his  antagonist  bad  said,  struck  him  with  the  che(^s.b[mrd ; 
whieh  obliged  bim  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  France, 
in  order  to  aroid  the  consequences  of  so  rash   an  action."     A 
similar  circumstance  is  said  by  Lcland  to  have  happened  in 
England.*    John,  the  yoimgest  son  of  Henry  IT.,  playing  at 
chess  one  day  with  Fulco  Guariiie,  a  nobleman  of  Shropshire, 
a  quarrel  ensued,  and  John  broke  the  head  of  Guarinewith  the 
chess-board,  who  in  return  struck  the  prince  such  a  blow  that 
he  almost  killed  him.      It  seems^  huwever^  that  Fulco  found 
means  of  making  bis  peace  with  king  Henry,  by  whom  be  was 
knighted,  with  three  of  his  brethren,  a  short  time  afterwards. 
John  did  not  so  easily  forgive  the  affront  j  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
showed  his  resentment  long  after  hia  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  by  keeping  him  from   the   possession  of  Whittiogton 
Castle,  to  which  he  was  the  rightful  heir.^     It  iji  also  eaid  of 
this  monarch,  that  he  was  engaged  at  chess  when  tlie  deputies 
from  Rouen  came  to  acquaint   hint  that  the  city  was  besieged 
by  Philip  khig  of  France,  bnt  he  would    not  bear  thent  out  till 
he   had    finished    the    game.      In   like  manner  Charles  I.  was 
plaving  at  chess  when  he  was  told  that  the  final  resolution  of 
the  Scots  was  to  sell  biia  fo  the  parliament;  find  he  was  so  little 
discomposed  by  the  nknntng  intelligence,  that  he  continued  the 
game  with  great  composure.*    Several  other  instances  to  the 
same  purpose  might    be  produced,  but  these  inny  suffice;  and 
in   trutb,   1  know   not  what  interpretation  to  pat   upon   such 

'  Kncyclip.  FmnjoH*.  in  toco  Ecliwt.  *  S«  llio  IntrodiicUfla. 

»  See  Hurioo'*  Anatomy  of  MeSandjoIf.  *  ColJeti,  »gl.  i  ^  Sfi4. 

*  tbid.  *  Locy.  liiiL  word  CL«h. 
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of"  Kavaria,  the  t^ueen  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  Her  portmit, 
rety  neatly  finished,  occurs  twice,  ami  that  of  the  king  her 
husband  once,  Tbe  author  of  this  MS.  makes  Ulysses  to  be 
the  inventor  of  chess ;  and  the  painting  is  intended  to  represent 
that  chieftain  engaged  with  some  other  Grecian  hero  who  b 
come  to  visit  and  play  the  game  with  lilui,  the  two  hy-^taJiders, 
1  presume,  are  the  uiupires  to  decide  the  matter  in  ca&e  of  miy 
dif^pute. 

The  Cotton  Library  contains  a  MS,  of  tbe  thirteenth  century 
Hith  the  foUowigii^; 


iMpui||iMiii^iiM|im[ii||||[itiiy  m 

_U_Wf 

■fW^ 

IQB6J 

^li, a 

D   II  f 

111  thie  representation  i»  exhihitml  tlie  manner  of  placing  tho 
pieoest  which  ftfe  thus  called  in  Latin  ver««: 

The  Miue  MS,  aupplles  a  periect  •ingularity : 


Wt^ 


104.    ClHCDt*R   Cjllt»*-»0»«D.— XIV  CVMTVBV 

tt  will  be  observed  that  the  pieces  are  al^io  placed  ou  the 
above  board. 
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VXIJ^CHESS-PIECES,  AND  THEIR  FORM. 
The  names  of  the  chess  pieces,  rs  they  are  ^tven  in  (he  fore- 
gomg  ninnuscript,  are  (hese;  Re} — ^Rejne, or  Ferce — Roc — Alfin 
^Cliivaler — Poun  : — timt  is  L  The  Kiii^ — 2,  Tlie  Queen,  or 
Fercei— 3.  The  Rock— 4.  The  Alfiii-^.  the  Kuigbi— 6.  Tlie 
Fawn.     Their  forms  are  annexed. 


1 


$   I     f    f    A 


103.   CHKtfUKM.i — XIV*  CtWTVVT. 

In  modem  times  the  roc  is  corruptedly  cnlled  a  rook,  hut 
foniierty  it  signified  a  rock  or  fortress,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
keeper  of  the  fortress;  the  allin  was  aI§o  denominated  by  the 
French  fol,  and  with  us  an  archer^  and  at  last  a  bishop, 

IX.— THE  VARIOUS  GAMES  OF  CHESS. 

In  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library,*  written  about  the  same 
time  as  that  last  mentioned,  we  find  no  less  than  forty>four 
different  names  g'iven  to  6o  many  g^ames  of  chess,  and  some  of 
them  are  played  more  wayf*  than  one,  so  that  in  the  whole  they 
may  be  said  to  amount  to  fifty-five;  and  under  erery  title  there 
ere  directions  for  playing  the  ^ame,  but  I  apprehend  they  would 
be  of  little  use  to  a  modern  phiycr.  1  shall,  however,  fj^ive  the 
several  denominations  as  tfaey  occur,  with  an  attempt  at  a  trans- 
lation. If  the  learned  reader  should  fijid  that  I  have  mistaken 
the  meaning:  of  any  of  these  tiilt-H,  which  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  case,  he  will  consider  the  dith cully  1  had  to  eocounter,  and 
remember  i  give  the  translation  with  diffidence. 

I.  Guy  de  chivakr,  played  three  ways — 2.  De  dames— «3. 
De  damoyselea^-4.  De  alfiiis,  two  ways — 5*  De  anel — 6.  Ue 
covenant-^7.  De  propre  confusion — 8,  Mai  assis — 9,  Cotidiain, 
two  ways — 10*  Poynt  esiraung^e,  two  way*— II,  Ky  pcrde  sey 
sauve — 12.  Ky  lie  doune  ces  ke  il  eytne,  lie  prcndraut  k«  disire 
— 13.  Bien  trove — 14.  Beal  petit — 15.  Mieut  vaut  eu«^yu  ke 
force — -If).  Ky  est  larges  est  sages — 17.  Ky  doune  ganye— 18. 
Ly  enginous  e  ly  coveytous — 10.  Covenaunt  fel  ley — 20.  Ve 
pres  sen  joyst  ke  luyns  veyt — 21.  Mcschief  fet  bora  penser — 
22,  Ia  cbace  de  chivaJer — 2'3,  La  chace  de  ferce  et  de  chivaler 


In  CiuMot't  Dfetim  tlliu  pieca  u  CAUod  tea  ud  fecn. 
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— 24.  Bien  fort — 25.  Fol  si  pn?nt — 26.  Ly  envoyons — 27,  Le  Beoii 
sey  envoye — 28.  Le  veyl  coiiu — 29.  Le  liaut  enprise — OO.  De 
euniliit — 31.  Ky  put  se  prenoe — 3'2,  La  bataHe  §Rns  array- — 33, 
Le  tret  enihle^  two  ways — 34,  Ly  desperes — ;35,  Ly  marv'^liaiifl, 
two  ways — 3t),  Ne  poun  fence  home  fet — ^7*  Muse  vyieyn — 38* 
De  dames  et  de  damoyceles — 39.  Fol  si  sey  fiej  two  ways — 40, 
Mai  veysyn,  two  ways — 4L  Je  mat  tie  ferces — 49.  Flour  de 
gays — 43.  La  batnlie  de  rokes — 44.  Double  eschec, 

L  TUe  k  nights*  game — 2.  The  lad  its' jfjame — 3.  The  dam^lfl' 
game— 4.  The  game  of  the  alfins — 5.  The  ring^ — 6.  The  agree- 
ment^?. Self-cunfouiukd — 8,  III  placed  or  bad  enougb^ — 9. 
Day  by  day — 10.  The  foreign  point — H,  The  loser  wins — 12. 
He  that  gives  not  what  he  esteems,  shall  not  take  that  he  desires 
— 13.  Well  found — 14.  Fair  and  small — 15.  Craft  surpasses 
strength — 16.  He  tliat  is  bountiful  is  wise — 17.  Who  gives 
gains— 18,  Subtil ty  and  covetousness — \9.  Agreement  makies 
law — 20,  He  sees  his  play  at  band  who  sees  it  at  a  distance 
— 21.  Misfortnnts  make  a  man  think — 22.  The  ehace  of  the 
knight — 23.  The  cbace  of  the  queen  and  the  knight — 24.  Very 
strong — 25.  He  is  a  fool  if  he  takes — 20.  The  mestsengers — 
27.  Sent  by  his  own  party— -20.  The  old  one  known — 29.  The 
bigh  place  taken — 30,  Perhaps  for  conduit,  managed  or  con- 
ducted— 31,  Take  if  you  can — 32.  The  battle  without  arrange- 
ment— ii3.  The  ustden  blow  —  34,  The  desperates — 35,  Ibe 
wonder — 3().  A  pawn  cannot  make  a  queen^-37.  The  clown's 
lurking  place — 38.  The  ladies  and  the  damsels — 39.  A  fool  if 
he  trusts— 40.  Bad  neigbbour— 41.  I  mate  the  queen^-42.  The 
flower  or  beauty  of  the  games— 43,  The  battle  of  the  tooki^^ 
44.  Double  chess. 


X.— ANCIENT  GAMES  SIMILAR  TO  CHESS. 
The  ancient  pastijnes,  if  more  (ban  one  be  meant,  which  bear 
the  names  of  Indus  latrunculorumf  Indus  calculorum,  et  ludua 
■crupuloruin,  have  been  generally  considered  as  similar  to  chess^ 
if  not  precisely  the  same;  but  the  authors  of  the  Ency eloped ie 
Franqoise,  assure  us  they  did  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  it, 
at  least  iu  those  essential  prts  of  the  game  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  others;  but  were  [dayed  with  stones,  shells,  or 
counters.  The  ancienti^,  we  are  told,  used  little  stones,  Kbcllsi 
and  nuts,  in  making  ihcir  calculations  without  the  assi<!^tance  of 
writing.  These  little  stones  were  called  by  the  Greeks  li/n^oi, 
and  calculi  or  scrupuli  by  the  Romans;  and  such  articles,  it  i« 
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GiippMed,  were  employ pd  by  them  id  pUyiit^  the  pfanies  above 
laenlioneri.  This  niftbod  uf  rei'koDiiig'  passed  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Rumaiis,  but  when  luxury  introduced  itself  at  Rumet 
the  i»toiies  anil  shell!^  were  laid  aside,  and  counters  iimde  with 
iTory  became  their  substitutes.  If  tlie  foreg^oing'  obserratioiis 
be  well  founded,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  ludus  calcu^ 
loruRi  which  Homer  mentkwa  aa  a  pastime  practised  by  his 
heroes,  called  in  Greek  *rtroc  or  wtavoQ,  consisted  in  a  certain  ar- 
rangpement  and  comhinaiion  of  numbers,  every  piece  employed 
iit  the  game  being  mnrk«d  wilh  an  appropriate  number,  and 
probtbty  mig'ht  resemble  a  more  modern  pastime,  which  still 
retaTDS  the  Greek  name  of  Rithmomaehin,  from  api^fc,  numerus, 
et  ftaxu  pugna,  expressive  of  a  battle  with  numbers,  enid  by 
Nome  to  hare  been  invented  by  Pytha^ras,^  and  by  others  to 
be  more  ancient :  with  us  it  is  calterl  the  Philosopher's  G»mc\ 
and  neems  indeed  to  have  been  well  calculated  for  the  diversion 
of  soldiers,  because  it  consists,  not  only  in  a  contention  ft»r 
^superiority  by  the  skilful  adjustment  of  the  numbers,  but  ii» 
addition,  allows  the  conqueror  to  triumph  and  erect  bis  trophy 
in  token  of  (he  victory ;  this  part  of  the  game»  we  are  told, 
requires  much  jud^^tetit  to  perform  with  propriety,  and  if  the 
player  fail%  his  glories  nve  but  half  achieved. 


XL— THE  PinLOSOPHERS  GAME. 

We  have  some  account  of  the  pbilosiopher's  game,  but  very 
loosely  drawn  up,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Sloanian  Library^  at 
the  British  Mu^teom.  It  is  called,  says  the  author,  **b,  number 
fight,"  because  in  it  men  fight  and  strive  together  by  the  art 
of  counting  or  numbering  how  one  may  take  bis  adversary'* 
king  und  erect  a  triumph  upon  the  deficiency  of  his  calculations. 
It  is  then  said,  "you  may  make  your  triumph  qm  well  with  your 
enemy ^s  men  taken,  as  with  your  own  not  taken/' 

The  board  or  table  for  playing*  this  game  is  made  in  the  fonn 
of  a  parallelogram  just  as  long  again  as  it  ts  broad ;  it  is 
divided  into  eight  squnres  the  narrow  way,  and  extended  to 
aiiteen  the  other,  and  bears  the  resemblance  of  two  chess-boarclai 
fastened  together:  the  chequers  in  like  manner  being  alternately 
bJack  and  white,  and  two  persons  only  at  one  lime  can  properly 
play  the  game  ;  to  either  party  is  assigned  twenty-four  euldiers 


>  Aaa  rrvived  by  CIjukJ.  Bnun  vxd  vihta.  A.  D.  1514. 

L«ioe*(«rshirie.  under  Ijou^liliorouifti,  p.  Iti3. 
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which  constitute  his  army,  (hoste,  iti  the  orig*inal,)  and  one  of 
them  ii^  caMed  the  Pyramis  or  kitrg-:  oue  third  of  these  piec^  are 
circuJnr,  which  form  two  rows  in  the  front  of  the  army  j  <me  third 
are  Iriaiigulnr,  which  are  place<I  in  the  middle;  and  one  third 
are  squiirc,  which  hriitg"  itp  the  rt^ir,  and  one  of  these  situated 
in  the  fifth  row  is  the  Pyrami*:.  The  men  belonginj;^  to  the  two 
parties  are  distinguished^  by  being  black  and  white,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  marked  with  an  appropriate  number.  There 
were  rometimes  added  to  these  numbers  certain  signs  or  algebraic 
figures,  called  cossiml  sigtiing^,  which  increased  the  intricacy 
of  the  gtime.  The  army  that  presents  a  front  of  evea  numbers 
is  called  the  even  hoete,  and  the  other  the  odd  hoste.  The  two 
ftrmies  at  the  comineiicement  of  the  play  are  drawn  up  iti  the 
order  represented  below.' 


00 

v^ 

-^ 

1^ 

00 


J>  [J> 


in*. 


'  f  riie  white  piece*  ftbove,  No.  104,  ihoiUd  Im  lO  Ibo  leR,  inil  be  oppwed  by  tha 
oIbcIui,  New  lOi,  <m  ihetij^lii;  thM  i»  to  My.  were  the  enfrmriiigs  on  Iht  preunipAge 
dmd«l  by  tlie  BciM*™,  ■&(!  ftlnted  *a  reprci-cnted  in  Mr.  Siniit'»  pnnt,  tlie  rounp 
wlutei  mrauld  bt  opjwtite  (u  die  rouud  itluckt.] 
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It  was  my  wish  to  hnre  fiubjoined  a  general  outline  of  the 
method  of  playing  tbe  game,  but  the  author  is  so  exceedingly 
ubscure  in  im  fihrasealugy,  and  neglig^cnt  in  his  explatiiitiuna^ 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  follow  hiui  with  the  least  degree  of 
satisfaction.'  It  ii$,  howefer,  certain,  that  the  great  obji'Ct  of 
each  player  is  to  take  the  king  from  hi^  opponent,  because  be 
M'ho  succeeds  may  make  hiii  triumph  and  erect  bis  trophy. 

Burton,  speaking  of  this  pastime,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Metan- 
choly,3  calls  it  the  Philosophy  Game,  and  thinks  it  "not  con- 
venient for  students;"  lo  which  he  adds,  "the  like  1  say  of 
Dr.  Fulke's  Metrouiachia^  and  his  Ourunomachia,  with  the  rest 
of  those  iutricnte,  astix> logical,  and  geometrical  fictions,  forsucli 
&s  are  mathematically  g^iven,  and  other  curious  gnmes/*  Dr. 
Fulke  wns  a  Cambrid«re  man,  and  his  book  was  printed  at 
London  ld66t 


Xil^DUAUGHTS— FRENCH  AND  POLISH, 
This  pastime  iawell  known  in  the  present  day;  and  1  beliere 
there  are  now  in  London  as  excellent  draught-players  as  ever 
existed.  Draughts,  no  doubt,  is  a  modern  invention,  and  easier 
to  be  learnt  than  chess,  because  it  is  not  so  intricate;  for  the 
pieces  are  of  equal  value  till  they  become  kings,  and  can  only 
more  one  way,  lliat  is,  diagonally ;  but,  like  chess,  it  depends 
entirely  upon  skill,  nnd  one  false  move  frerfuently  occasions  the 
loss  of  the  game.  There  are  t%vo  methods  of  playing  at  draughts, 
the  one  commonly  used  in  England,  denominated  the  French 
Game,  which  is  played  upon  a  chess-board,  and  the  other  called 
tbe  Polish  Game^  because,  I  presume,  the  first  was  invented  in 
France  and  the  latter  in  Poland,  This  requires  a  bonrd  with 
ten  squares  or  chequers  in  each  row,  and  twenty  men,  for  so 
the  pieces  are  usually  named.  The  draught-man  is  called  in 
French  dame.  The  men  in  the  Polish  game  can  only  move 
forwards  as  they  do  in  the  French  game,  but  they  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  backwards  as  well  as  forwards;  and  the 
king,  if  not  opposed  by  two  men  close  too^ether,  can  move  front 
one  corner  of  the  board  to  the  other.  The  Polish  game  ad u) its 
of  most  variety,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  the  best;  but 
it  if!  little  knovKH  in  this  country,  and  rarely  played»  except  by 

'  Til**  pnctt'd  eilitioti  of  Clwd.  Bruier.  wla  reviwd  t1i»  ptay.  in  w1:icb  tio  dixibt 
it  li  fully  etptnLiird,  1  bbte  Hot  »eea.  It  ia  taid  to  Lave  b«eu  publithed  bj  Hen.  Ste* 
filtonus,  A.  b.  lau. 

*  Put  iu  Mct.  i,  mrit).  4* 
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ihreig'nprs.  We  Lave  a  rorem  publication  upon  the  French 
gpame  of  draughts,  wLicli  fully  explains  the  nature  of  the  pastime, 
and  points  out  most  of  the  inniportant  mave«,  published  by 
St  urges,  wbo,  I  am  told,  is  an  exc^ltenl  player. 


XIII.— MERELLES— NINE  MENS'  MOnBIS. 

Merelles,  or,  as  it  was  fonnerly  called  in  England,  nine  ineiis* 
inorrk,  and  also  five-penny  morris.  Is  a  gante  of  some  antiquity. 
Cotgrave  describes  it  as  a  boyish  game,  and  says  it  was  played 
here  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  with  pawns,  or  men» 
made  ou  purpose,  mid  they  were  termed  merelles;  hence  the 
pastime  itself  received  that  denomination.  It  wai  certainly 
niuch  used  by  the  shepherds  fornierly,  and  continues  to  be 
UKcd  by  them,  and  other  r  us  tiers,  to  the  present  hour.  But  it  is 
very  far  from  being  confined  to  the  practice  of  boys  and  girls. 
The  form  of  the  merelle>table,  and  the  lines  upon  it,  as  it  ap~ 
peared  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  here  represented. 


♦      f     4 


>     *      • 


\o6,  infill, I- IS. 


These  lines  have  not  hpen  varied.  The  black  spots  at  ever^ 
angle  and  intersection  of  the  lines  are  the  places  for  the  men  to 
be  laid  upon.  The  men  arc  diflferent  in  form  of  colour  for  dis^- 
tinctiou  sake  ;  and  from  the  moving  these  men  backwards  or 
forwards,  as  though  they  were  dancing  a  morris,  1  suppose  iho 
pastime  received  the  appellation  of  nine  mens'  morrin*  but 
why  it  should  have  been  called  five^petmy  morris,  I  do  not 
know.  The  manner  of  playing  is  briefly  this :  two  persons, 
having  each  of  them  nine  pieces  ov  riien,  lay  them  down  al- 
ternalejy,  one  by  one,  upun  the  ftpot^;  and  the  business  of  either 
l^arty  is  to  prevent   his  autagonist  from  placing  three  of  his 
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pieces  Rf>  as  fft  form  a  row  of  three,  without  ihe  iutervrnticin  of 
ail  oppuiient  piecp.  If  a  row  he  formed,  he  thai  riiafl*!'  it  is  at 
liberty  to  take  up  one  of  his  competitor's  pieces  from  any  part 
he  thiiik^i  most  to  his  o^n  advantafre;  exeeptiiig'  he  has  made  a 
TOWj  which  raiifit  not  be  touched  if  he  have  nuottier  piece  upon 
the  hoard  that  is  not  a  component  part  of  that  row.  When  all 
the  pieces  are  laid  down,  they  are  played  hackwardi^  and  for- 
wards, in  any  direction  that  the  Unej^run^bntonly  can  move  from 
one  ip€t  to  another  at  one  time:  he  that  take«  oW  ali.  hii$  fuita^ 
gonist'g  pieces  i^  the  conqueror.  The  rustics,  when  they  have 
not  materials  at  band  to  make  a  table,  cut  the  tine«  in  the  .«;atiie 
form  upon  the  ground,  and  make  a  sniall  hole  for  every  dot.  They 
then  collect,  as  above  mentioned,  intones  of  different  forms  oi 
coloui^  for  the  pieces,  and  play  the  game  by  depositing  them 
iti  the  holes  in  the  same  tQanncr  that  they  are  set  over  the  dotH 
upon  the  table.  Hence  Shaki^peare,  describing  tiie  eAects  uf  tk 
wet  and  stormy  season,  gays^  * 

Tb0  folds  lUmd  ^upiy  in  the  dtuwuea  5e)dU 
Atiii  crowi  are  fnttcd  witlitlie  [Dunaiii  flork. 


Thtr  uiiui ; 


morria  u  filled  vp  with  umiL 


XrV.— FOX  AND  GEKSE. 


This  ii  a  game  somewhat  resembling  thf.t  of  merelles  in  the 
manner  the  pieces  are  moved,  btit  in  other  respect*,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  the  table,  it  diifers;  nmterially ;  the  inter^f^ctioti 
and  ang'les  are  mure  numerous,  and  the  dots  of  course  increased^ 
which  adds  to  the  number  of  the  moves. 


107.  Fox  *WT>  Gehe, 


To  piny  this  game  there  are  seventeen  pieces,  called  g^cse^ 
which  are  placed  as  we  see  them  upon  the  engraving,  and  tbe 
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fox  ill  the  midrlle,  distinguished  either  hy  his  size  or  iUlTf>rer}C« 
of  colour,  as  here,  for  rnstance,  he  is  black.  The  business  of 
the  game  is  to  shut  the  fox  up,  so  that  he  cannot  more.  All  the 
pipces  have  the  power  to  move  from  one  spot  to  another,  in  the  di- 
r«clioo  of  the  right  b'nes,  but  cannot  pass  over  two  spots  at  one 
time.  It  is  to  be  ohserred,  that  t\m  board  is  w>metimeA  made 
with  holes  bored  through  it,  where  the  dot«  are  made,  Uitd  pegs 
iqunl  to  the  number  of  geese  put  into  them,  and  the  fox  ts  din- 
linguii^hed  by  being  larger  and  talJer  than  the  rest.  The  geese 
nre  not  permitted  to  take  the  fox  if  he  stands  close  to  them,  but 
the  fox  may  take  a  goose,  in  like  case,  if  the  spoi  behind  it  be 
nnoccupietl,  or  not  guarded  by  another  goose;  and  if  all  be 
taken,  or  the  number  so  reduced  tbat  the  fox  cannot  he  blocked, 
the  game  is  won.  The  great  deficiency  of  this  game  is,  that  the 
fox  must  inevitably  be  blocked  if  the  geese  are  played  by  a 
Kkilful  hRn<l ;  for  which  reason,  I  nm  lobl,  of  late  some  players 
hftv«  added  another  fox  |  but  this  I  have  not  seen. 


JIV,_THE  SOLITABY  CAMS. 

This  is  SO  denominated  because  it  ia  played  by  one  peri^on 
only.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  an  unfortunate  man 
who  was  several  years  kept  in  solitary  confinement  at  the  Bastife 
in  Paris.  Tlte  board  for  this  pastime  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
perforated  with  boles  at  half  an  inch  dintance  from  each  other, 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty,  A  certain  number  of  pegs  are 
then  fitted  to  thene  holes,  but  not  enough  to  fill  them  alt;  and 
the  manner  of  playing  the  game  is,  to  pass  one  of  the  pegs 
over  another  into  a  hole  that  is  unoccupied,  taking  the  peg  so 
passed  from  the  board,  and  to  continue  doing  so  tifl  all  the 
pegs  but  one  are  taken  away;  which  is  an  operation  much  more 
difficult  to  perform  than  any  one  could  readily  imagine  who  had 
not  made  the  attempt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  one 
peg  can  he  paj;sed  over  at  a  time,  and  that  no  peg  can  be  put 
over  another,  unle^  it  stands  close  to  it  without  an  intervening 
hole. 


XVI.— BACRGAMMON,  OR  TABLES, 

The  game  of  cbesR,  and  most  of  the  paj^ttmes  derived   from 
it,  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the  playersi  and  afl^ord  no 
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chnnce  of  success  to  an  tnctiHerent  one  if  bis  nnlngoniHt  be 
possessed  of  more  ktiowledg'e  in  movtng'  tlie  pieces  than  hvmself. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  brin^  ttv^o  players  of  unequal  talenta 
nearer  to  i  level,  other  diversions  were  invented,  in  wblch  both 
chance  and  skill  were  united,  as  we  ^e  tliey  are  in  the  game 
at  tables,  which  in  Latin  is  called  tabularum  ludus,  aod  in 
French  tables.  Hence  the  following  line  in  the  romance  of 
Parise  la  Duchesiie; 

Fui«  tprut  ii  u  ubtet  et  enchas  jdei  j 

Then  he  learned  to  play  at  tables  ant!  at  chessj  The  game  of 
tables  is  better  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Backgammon* 
This  pastime  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  about  the  teotli 
century,*  aud  the  name  derived  from  two  Welsh  words  signifying 
"little  battle.*'  But  I  trust,  as  before  observed^  that  the  deri- 
vation may  be  found  nearer  home.  The  words  are  perfectly 
Saxon,  as  Bac,  or  Btec,  and  jamen,  that  is.  Back  Game;  sa 
denominated  because  the  performance  consists  in  the  playem 
bringing-  their  men  bark  from  their  antagonists*  tables  into  their 
own  ;  or  becau^^e  the  pieces  are  sometimes  taken  up  and  obli^etl 
to  go  back,  that  i#s,  re-enter  at  the  table  they  came  from.  The 
ancient  fwnn  of  the  backgammon-table  is  reprei^uted  by  the 
annexed  engraving: 


tOB.  Tablu.— XIII.  CsMTUhT. 


The  original  of  the  engraving  occurs  in  a  beautifully  rilu* 
mtnnted  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collection.*  The  table, 
AS  here  delineated,  is  not  divided  in  the  middle,  but  the  pointA. 


*  Hvi  tin  IntTOdactJOQ. 
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on  eitber  sii1e>  are  contained  iriasfiifjje  compartmenf.  Annexed 
IS  the  re{)resentalioa  of  a  backgaiiinioii-.t4tble  at  leant  a  e^muiy 
more  modern. 


^ 


il.>9.    Tjiin.in. — XIV,  CifiTUftv, 

In  tilts  iHe  division  is  fairly  made,  but  the  points  are  not 
(tiNtJogutBhf'd  by  diflereut  colours,  according^  to  the  present,  and 
indeed  more  ancient  iisjige.  The  writer  of  the  laller  manuscript, 
which  is  in  the  King's  Library,'  says,  **  There  are  many  methodti 
of  playing-  at  the  tables  with  the  <iiee.  The  first  of  these,  and 
the  longest,  is  called  the  ErigliiKh  game,  Lucfufi  Anglirnrum. 
whirh  is  thus  performed  :  be  who  sits  on  the  side  of  the  bonrd 
marked  I — 12  hn*  hfrren  men  (homines)  In  ihe  part  marked 
24,  and  he  wlio  sits  on  the  sifle  marked  13 — 24  has  a  lik« 
number  of  men  in  the  part  1.  They  play  with  three  dire,  oi 
else  with  t«o,  allowing  alwnys  (semper,  that  is,  at  every  throw) 
SIX  for  a  third  die.  Then  h«'  who  is  seated  at  1 — 12  must  bring 
all  his  men  placed  at  24  through  ihe  partitions  (paginas),  from 
24  to  19,  from  18  to  13,  and  from  12  to  7,  tuto  the  division  6 — I, 
and  then  bear  them  off;  his  opponent  must  do  the  same  from  I 
to  7,  thence  to  12,  thence  to  18,  into  the  compartnicnt  19— 24j 
and  be  who  fii'st  bears  oflT  all  bis  men  is  con^jueroT/'  Flere  we 
may  observe,  that  the  mo*t  njaterinl  cir<n instances  in  which  the 
game  tJiffered,  at  this  remote  period,  from  the  present  method  of 
playing  it,  are,  first,  iu  having  three  dice  im^ead  of  two,  of 
reckoning  a  certain  numbm  for  the  tiurd ;  and  *iecondly,  in 
placing  all  the  men  within  the  antagonist's  table,  which,  if  1 
do  not  mistake  the  author,  must  be  put  upon  his  ace  point.  Bui 
to  go  OIK  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "another  game  upon  the  table* 
I  No.  13.  A.  xnL 
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cbII«!(1  PaumeCBric,  which  is  pfnyetl  with  two  dire,  and  ret}iiin*ii 
four  players,  that  is,  two  on  either  side;  or  six»  and  then  f.hre« 
are  opposed  to  three."  He  then  speaks  of  a  third  jjaiiie^  called 
"  LudusLunibardorunit  the  Game  of  Lombardy,  nud  thus  played : 
he  who  f^iti;  on  the  side  marked  13 — -24  has  his  men  at  (>,  and 
his  antag^onist  has  his  men  at  19;"  which  is  chanoitig  the  ac« 
point  in  the  En^flish  g^me  for  the  size  point:  and  this  alteration 
probably  shortened  the  game.  He  then  mentions  the  five  fol- 
lowing i^ariations  by  name  only;  the  Imperial  game,  the  Pro- 
vincial game,  the  g^nies  called  Baralie*  Mylys,  and  Fay  lis. 

XVII.-BACKGAMMON— ITS  1?0RMER  ANB  PRESEJTT  ESTIMATION- 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  backgammon  was  a 
very  faFourJte  amusement,  and  pursued  at  leisure  times  by  most 
persons  of  opulence,  and  especially  by  the  clergy,  which  orc-^- 
sioned  dean^wift^  when  writing  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  country, 
^rcastically  to  ask  the  following  qnesition:  "  In  what  cstt-em 
are  you  wilh  the  vicar  of  the  parish  j  can  you  play  with  him 
at  bnckn'ammonl"  But  of  lat«  years  this  pastime  is  become 
unfashionable,  and  of  course  it  is  notoHten  practiiied.  The  tables, 
indeed,  are  frequently  enou<^h  to  be  met  with  in  the  country 
nittnaionR;  bnt  upon  exaniinalion  you  will  generally  find  the 
men  deficient,  the  dice  lo«t,  or  i;ome  other  conse  to  render 
them  useless,  Backp^ammon  is  certainly  a  diversion  by  no  meanA 
fitted  for  company,  which  cards  are  made  to  accommodate  in  a 
more  extensive  manner ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  have 
^ined  the  ascendincy« 


XVIIt^DOMlNO. 

This  1«  a  veTy  childish  sport,  imported  from  France  a  few 
years  back,  and  could  have  notbing^  but  the  novelty  to  recooK 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  ^own  persons  in  ihis  country.  Il  co«w 
sists  of  twenty-eight  small  oblong*  and  flat  pieces  of  ivory  or 
hone,  an<l  all  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  back  of  every 
piece  is  plain,  and  Rometiniefli  black;  the  face  is  white,  diridetl 
into  two  parts  by  a  line  in  tbe  middle,  and  marked  with  a  dmible 
number,  or  with  two  ditfercnt  numbers,  or  with  a  number  find  « 
blank,  and  one  of  them  is  a  double  blank.  The  numbers  or^ 
the  Name  as  those  upon  tbe  dice,   from  one  to  uix  inclusive. 
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When  two  play,  llie  whole  of  the  pieces,  which  are  rtdirulniisly 
enough  called  cards,  are  hustled  ahmit  the  table  with  their 
faces  downwards,  and  each  of  them  draw  seven  or  nine,  ac- 
cording' tp  ngreement,  and  1  be  remaining;  pieces  are  undiscovered 
until  the  liiand  is  played,  whicli  is  thufi  performed:  itie  right 
of  first  {'laying'  being  cut  for,  he  who  obtaiiks  it  lay^  down  one 
of  his  pieces j  and  the  other  is  to  match  one  of  the  nund>erii 
marked  upon  it  with  a  Kmiilar  number  marked  upon  a  piece  of 
hii  own,  which  he  lays  cIokc  to  it|  the  other  then  matches  one 
of  the  open  numbers  in  like  manner;  and  thus  they  continue 
alternately  to  lay  down  their  pieces  as  long-  ns  they  can  be 
matched ;  and  he  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  his  pieces  wins  the 
gamer  hut  if  it  so  happen,  as  it  often  does,  that  neither  of  them 
have  exhausted  their  pieces,  nor  can  match  the  open  tiumbers 
on  the  table,  they  then  discover  what  remains  un  both  sides,  and 
be  whose  pieces  cunlaiu  the  fewest  spots  obtains  the  victory! 
Sometimes  four  play,  in  which  case  ihey  dpsi  Mtt  six  cards  to 
eacli,  learing  only  four  upon  the  table,  and  then  piny  on  'n 
tdtnlion. 

XIX.-CARDS— WHEN  INVENTED. 

The  g-eneral  opiuian  respecting  the  origin  of  plnying^arda 
is,  that  they  were  first  made  for  the  amusemEint  of  Charles  VI, 
of  Franr?,  at  the  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a  mental  derange- 
ment, wl.ich  commenced  in  1392,  smd  continued  for  several  years. 
The  proof  of  this  supposition  depends  upon  an  article  in  the 
treasury  reg^isters  belonging  to  that  monarch,  which  states  that  a 
payuicot  of  fifty-#iix  sols  was  made  to  Jncquenuri  Gringoniieur, 
painter,  for  three  packs  of  oards  gilded  and  painteil  with  divers 
colours  and  different  devices*  to  be  carried  to  the  king  for  his 
diversion.'  If  it  be  granted,  and  J  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
tintf  that  this  entry  alludes  to  playing-cards,  the  consequences 
that  havVj  been  deduced  from  it,  do  not  necessarily  follow;  1 
mean,  that  these  cards  were  the  first  that  weie  made,  or  that 
Gringonneur  was  the  inventor  of  them;  it  hy  no  means  pre- 
cludes the  probability  of  cards  having  been  previously  used 
in  France,  but  hiniply  states  that  those  made  by  hitu  were  gilt 


'  The  «'Li&l*  paiMge  ratutbiu:  "  Donne  ft  Juqemtn  Gringa»n»afi  pevatntt  poor 
tT'iW  jeux  de  esrin,  d  nr  et  ■  direrte  cauleun  de  jiluueuri  dirvi<»n,  pour  porter  vcm 
le  lilt  b«igiirur  Roj^  pour  Ha  Kbateramt,  cUM^umole-ax  kI  Pfttiu».'*  &u  Faix,  havUM 
•ur  Piru,  lom.  i*  p.  341. 
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nrn!  <1  (versified  witH  ilevices  fn  varieg^terl  colours^  tlie  beftpr  to 
fiiniise  the  unfortunate  monnrcii, 

Some»  allowing  that  Griiig-onneur  was  the  first  maker  of 
playjnp^-cards,  place  (he  itiventiun  in  the  reijjn  tif  Charles  V^ 
upon  the  authority  of  Jean  de  Saintre^  who  was  pn^re  to  that 
monarchy  he  mentions  card-playing'  in  his  ehronirle;  for  he 
was?  an  author.  The  vranls  he  uses  are  these:  **  Et  vous  qui 
etes  uoyseux  joueux  de  cartes  et  de  dps. — And  you  who  are 
contentious  ptay  at  cards  and  at  dice.**'  This  wouJd  be  sti& 
ficient  evidence  for  the  existence  of  cards  before  the  ascension  of 
Charles  VF.  to  the  throne  of  France,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  pa£je  did  not  survive  his  master;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  did,  they  may  equally  be  applied  to  the  amueentents  of  the 
ftticceeding"  reign. 

•  XX^CARDPLAVrXG  MUCH  PRACTISED. 

A  prohibitory  edict  against  the  usag^  of  cards  was  made  in 
Spain  considerably  anterior  to  any  that  have  been  produce*! 
in  France.  In  Spatu^,  as  early  as  A.D.  I'J?^,  John  I.,  kiiij* 
of  Castile,  in  an  edict,  forbade  playing:  of  cards  and  dire 
in  his  dotniin'on^!.  The  provost  of  Paris,  January  22,  A.  D. 
1397,  published  an  ordinance,  prohibiting-  the  maiiiifacturinj»; 
part  of  the  people  from  playing-  at  tennice,  dice,  canlis,  &c.' 
which  has  incline<l  several  modern  writers  upon  this  mibject  lo 
refpr  the  in  vent  ion  of  cards  from  France  lo  Spain  ;  and  the  nameit 
of  some  of  the  cards,  as  well  as  of  m^ny  of  the  most  ancient 
games  bein^  evidently  derived  from  the  S punish  langpuapre,  are 
ju5iily  considered  as  strong  corroborating  arguments  in  favour 
of  such  an  opinion,  Such^  for  instance^  as  primero  and  the 
principal  card  in  the  gnme  quinola*  onibre  ami  the  ranis 
«padill,  nianill,  ba-^tfj,  pun  to,  matador,  quadrille,  a  species  of 
ombre,  kc,  Tlie  suit  of  clubs  upon  the  Spanish  cards  is 
not  the  trefoils  as  with  us,  but  positively  clubs,  or  cudgiels^ 
of  which  we  retain  the  name,  though  we  have  lost  tliu  figures; 
the  original  name  is  hastus.  The  spades  are  swords,  called  in 
Spain  eKpadas ;  iu  thi«  in<^tance  we  retain  the  name  and  some 
faint  re»emblance  of  the  figure.^ 

•  ChroDic  de  Petit  Jtan  Jr  Surntrp.  cip.  15. 

*  Uutirt,  p.  IB,  See  mlfto  Mr,  UougJj  on  Cvd^pla^'iDg,  ArcliAologiE,  *oU  fiii.  p» 
lit  et  K<]. 

■  3««  ttici  bo&<  Daiae*  Bamagton  on  Cafd-pUifiiig,  ArchieoSogia,  f ol.  viti.  |k  t9S 
«t  irq. 
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A  very  intenig;ent  writ€r  upon  the  orJorin  of  engrapin^,  baron 
Heineken,  astijcrts  that  playiii|r-cards  were  juvenled  in  Germany, 
where  they  were  used  tawards  the  latter  end  of  the  fourtecntli 
century;  but  his  reasons  are  by  no  means  conrlusive.  He  iny^ 
they  were  known  there  as  efirly  as  the  year  1JJ7G/ 

An  author  of  our  own  country  produces  a  passage  cited  from 
a  wardrobe  computus  made  in  1377,  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  L, 
which  mentions  a  game  entitled,  "  the  four  kings;  "^  and  hence 
with  some  degree  of  probability  he  conjectures  that  the  use  of 
playing-cards  was  then  known  in  England,  which  is  a  much 
earlier  period  than  any  that  has  heen  a^iKtgned  by  the  foreign 
authoni.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  learned  writers  well  »c- 
quiiinted  with  Asiatic  history^  that  cards  were  used  in  the  eastern 
partH  of  the  world  long  before  they  tbund  their  way  into  Europe.* 
If  this  portion  be  gratited,  when  we  recollect  that  Edviard  I. 
before  his  accet^^ion  to  the  throne  resided  nearly  five  years  iu 
Syria,  it  will  be  natural  emiugh  to  suppose  that  he  might  have 
learned  the  game  of  "the  four  kings"  in  that  country,  and  in- 
troduced it  at  court  upon  his  return  to  England.  An  objection^ 
which  indeed  at  li nit  sight  scctms  to  be  a  very  powerful  one,  has 
l>een  raised  in  opposition  to  this  conjecture:  at  m  founded  upon 
the  total  silence  of  every  kind  of  authority  respeeltng  the  sub- 
ject of  card-playing  from  the  time  that  the  above-mentioned 
entry  was  made  to  1404,  an  early  period  in  (he  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  including  an  interval  of  one  biindreil  and  eighty-six  years. 
An  omisKiun  so  general,  it  is  thought,  would  not  have  taken  place, 
if  the  words  contained  in  that  record  nlluded  to  the  usage  of 
ptaying-cards.  A  game  introduced  by  a  monarch  could  not 
jail  of  becoming  fashionable;  and  if  it  continued  to  be  practised 
in  after  times,  must  iu  all  probability  have  been  uientioned! 
occatiionaJly  in  conjunction  with  other  pastimes  then  prevalent. 
But  this  silence  is  by  no  menus  a  proof  that  the  game  of  "  the 
four  kings*'  was  nut  played  with  cards,  nor  that  cards  did  not 
continue  to  be  used  during  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned 
interval  in  the  higher  circlei^,  though  not   perhaps  wuh  such 

■  HdBekeD,  Id^e  giainlm  d'w*  CoIImUop  d»  K«nmpe«,  pp.  iST,  t49, 

*  "  Wdlero  Sturtfjti,  ad  o|ju*  lvegi»,  «d  luJeuduni  «1  (juatttor  rej;e«,'*  mi  i.  v  (i 
Aniti«,  Uiittor^  of  the  Girt«r. 

»  Wftnoft  B»j»  it  Bcemi  jif  iibsblf  tlmi  ihe  A  rib  j  MB  were  ibe  LiiTeiituni  of  ttrd*.  whicti 
ihfy  coRioiiuikiitedi  ia  tiie  Cuneuiiir:0|xitxiiiu  Gi««Lt.  }liBt.  £d^,  t'otU},  vol.  n.  p, 
."IJ6.  Indeed  it  u.  rtiy  likely  Hji'J  vvn  hruughl  ismt  liife  w**iriu  ii-tru  of  Enraj^ff 
duriug  the  cniMdvk 
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abui»es  as  were  afterwards  practised,  and  wliieb  excited  the  re- 
preheiiiijan  of  the  moral  and  religious  irriters*  BealJefit  at  tiie 
time  that  cards  were  rtrst  iiilratiuced,  ihey  were  drawn  and 
painted  by  the  hand  without  the  assiiitance  of  a  stamp  or  plate ; 
it  follows  of  course  that  much  time  was  required  to  complete  a 
Bet  or  pack  of  cards  •  auU  the  price  they  bore  no  doubt  was 
adequate  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  which  ticces&arily 
must  have  enhuDced  their  value  beyond  the  purchRse  of  the 
tinder  classsea  of  the  people.  For  ibis  reason  it  is,  I  presume, 
that  card-playing,  though  it  might  have  been  known  in  England, 
WHS  not  much  practised  until  such  time  ati  inferior  sets  of  cards* 
)>roportionab]y  cheap,  were  produced  for  the  use  of  the  cum« 
nionalty,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  when  Edward  IV* 
ascended  the  throne,  for  in  1403,  earJy  in  \m  reign,  an  act  was 
established  on  a  pt'tition  from  the  card-makers  of  the  city  ul 
London,  prohibit  lug  the  importation  of  playing-cards;  *  and 
soon  after  that  period  card-playing  became  a  very  general  pas. 
time. 

The  increasing  demand  for  tht&e  objects  of  amusement,  it  m 
eaid,  suggested  the  idea  of  cutting  the  outlines  appropriated  lu 
the  dilfereht  suits  upon  separate  blocks  of  wood  and  stamping^ 
them  upon  the  cards  ;  '^  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  out* 
lines  were  filled  up  with  various  colours  laid  on  by  the  hand. 
This  expeditions  method  of  producing  cards  reducetl  the  priee 
of  them,  so  that  they  might  readily  be  purchased  by  aliiio6t 
every  class  of  personi^ ;  the  common  usage  of  cards  was  Koott 
productive  of  serious  evils,  which  all  the  exertious  of  the  le|«^i5* 
lative  power  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate.^ 

Another  nrgument  against  the  great  antiquity  of  playing-cardti 
Is  drawn  from  the  want  of  paper  proper  for  their  fabrication^ 
We  certainly  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  paper  made  with 
linen  rags  was  produced  in  Europe  before  the  miJdIe  of  tht 
fourteenth  century,  and  even  Ihenthe  art  of  paper-making  doef 
not  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  any  great  perfection.  It  if 
also  granted  that  paper  is  the  most  proper  material  we  knowot 
for  the  manufacturing  of  cards;  but  it  will  not  therefore  follow 

'  Hpory'i  Hi»t.  Brii.  ?ol.  »,  book  t,  tap.  t-ii. 

*  And  lif-Dca  Origin  lit  ed  tLe  Dobia   Una  Wn<?fici)i]   HTt  of  pnatin|{.     Thcw  priatin 
block*  are  tnced  back  lollie  ytar  1425.  anii  probably  wt^re  produced  alt  ftBiiteh  railbp. 
period.     Td^  ^€niT»\e  d'uoe  CoUecc  dcD,  Katumpcft.  ut  i^up. 

*  An  old  S<-otch  porta,  cited  by  VVarton,  epeak<  of  cards  m  d  dice  t*  faabicmabl* 
•JooHiiifEiu,  but  of  evi)  itrud^ivc;.     ilitt,  l^oet.  toI.  ii.  p.  3lti. 
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thet  they  couEd  not  possibiy  be  made  with  ati)'  other;  and  if 'tvo 
admit  of  any  other,  the   objection  will  fid!  to  the  ground. 


XXK— CARD.PLAYING  FORBIDDEN. 

Card-playtnsf  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fashionable  court 
amusentent  in  the  reigri  of  Henry  Vll.  In  an  account  of  money 
dishtirRfd  for  the  nse  of  that  monarch,  an  entry  ts  made  of  onp 
hundred  shillings  paid  at  one  time  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  at  canls.*  The  princess  Mar^ref,  his  daughter,  prp- 
vious  to  her  marriiige  with  Jmnes  IV,,  kin^of  Scotland,  under- 
stood the  use  of  cards.  She  played  with  her  intended  husband 
at  Harbottle  Cas:tle  ;  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  ttM>k  phice 
A.  D.  1503^  she  being  then  only  fourteen  years  of  ajajc^  Cathe- 
rine of  Spain,  the  conisort  of  prince  Arthur,  afterwards  married 
to  Henry  VI II.  his  brother,  is  said  in  her  youth  to  hare  been 
well  acrfuainted  with  tlie  art  of  embroidery  and  other  vvorks  of 
the  needle  proper  fur  ladies  to  know^  and  expert  iti  Farious 
courtly  pastimes;  and  she  could  play  at  "tables,  tick-tacke  or 
gleeke,  with  cardis  and  dyce.*'* 

The  uniFcrsality  of  card-plnvinj;^  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
is  evident  from  a  prohibitory  statute  being  necessary  to  prevent 
apprentices  from  using  cards  except  in  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  then  only  in  their  masters*  houses.'*  Agreeable  to  this  pri- 
vilege. Stow,  speaking  of  the  customs  at  London,  says,  "  from 
All-Hallows  eve  to  the  day  following  Candlenias-day,  there 
was,  among  other  sports,  playing  at  card*  for  counters,  nails, 
and  points,  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gain,"* 
But  this  moderation,  I  apprehend,  was.  by  no  means  general,  for 
several  contemporary  writers  are  exceedingly  severe  in  tijeif 
reflections  upon  the  usage  of  cards,  which  they  rank  with  dice, 
and  consider  both  as  destructive  to  morality  and  good  order.® 

*  Ef tract,  from,  a  AtS.  in  t1i«  Remembmieer'i  Office,  dated  December  t6,  ma,  9 
Hen,  VU. 

*  AdiJit.  to  L«land**  CoLlert.  vol'  iu.^  p.  98.5.  f 

*  Sir  Will.  Forrest     S*b  Wartoo'a  Ili«t.  Poft.'Pol.  i"-  wet.  36,  p.  Sll. 

*  Tlifl  »m&  AtAtate  iotb»d<*  kny  tioufetftioldfi  to  yctaAt  card-filaying  in  Itii  hGa«^ 
ondlei  the  penally  of  tix  ihilJlngs  nuJ  cighi  pence  fur  f^tfty  offcace,  Sut.  ati.  tt 
Hm-  Vll.  cup,  *, 

*  Sto'Ar'*  Si;rvejr<  By  poihU  be  aeaat  dutow  hiiboDi  vriih  wbicb  one  part  of  th« 
drpia  was  atta<:bed  to  ttie  oiber. 

*  EAtiPCtally  Stephen  Gohopi  in  bis  School  of  Abnte,  nrint^it  A.  D  1579',  ui.l 
Jaho  Nortbhrooke,  to  a1'rcau»e  ai;hin«c  Dkeini;.  Card-playing,  l>iu»dit|;,  "xe*  vitbuUL 
lUie,  but:  apparfBUy  puLiulied  mooa  after  tbe  former. 
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XXII.— CARD-PLAYING  CENSURED  BY  POITS* 

Henry  VI U.  preferred  the  sports  of  the  fiLld,  and  such  pa^^ 
tfmes  as  promoted  ex  ere  ist*,  to  sedeiiUiry  amuseiuents ;  his  at- 
tacliment  to  dice  he  g^ave  up  at  an  early  part  of  his  life ;  and  I 
do  not  rerolleet  that  tlalk  the  historian,  who  is  so  initiate  in 
describing  the  various  sources  of  entertain laeut  pursued  by  this 
athletic  monarch,  ever  mentions  cards  as  one  of  them :  I  am, 
indeed,  well  aware  that  Shaksppan  speaks  of  his  "  playiii^r  ai 
primcro  with  the  dirke  of  SuflTulk ;"  and  it  is  very  possible,  thai 
the  poet  might  have  had  some  authority  for  so  doings.  Sir 
William  Forrest,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  pre- 
sented a  poeticaJ  treatiwe  entuled  The  Poesy e  of  Priiicy  lye 
Practice^  to  his  son  Edward  Vl„  speaks  thereiti  of  the  pats- 
times  proper  tor  the  amusement  of  a  mouarch,  and  ssiys  ^^ 
Uiay  after  tfioner  indulge  himself  with  uiusicf  or  other vviNe 

Atttafalca,  c!iPH«  or  cirdii  awliile  Uimftelfe  rtpOM  ; 

but  adds,  that  "  syttynge  pastymes  are  seldorai  found  good,  es- 
pecially in  the  d;ay-ti(iie  ;**  he  therefore  advisee  the  pursuit  ot 
those  that  afforded  both  air  and  exercise.'  In  another  part  of 
bis  poem  he  spcaki^  iji  *ilrotig  terms  agaitmt  the  praclice  of 
card-playing,  as  productive  of  idleness,  especially  when  it  is 
followed  by  the  labouring  people,  in  places  of  comuiou  resort: 

Alt  ale  boM'aei  too  ut,  at  mack  or  si  maH, 
'I'tbleAor  ilyce,  or  tlmt  curdis  hkmi  callt 
Or  wkat  aaiiitT  ijaiiii,'  imie  of  tfnton  Jwe, 
Lrt  cttrm  b«  punyM:Leil  nitiiout  hi  I  rcscUL'.* 

Forrest's  manuscript  is  in  the  Royal  Libniry,^  and  at  the 
romroencemeni  of  the  poem  he  is  represented  presenting  it  to 
king  Edward  VI.  The  author  of  an  old  niuniltty,  entitled 
Hycke  Scorner,^  wntteu  probably  some  time  befitre  this  poeni 
by  Forrest,  has  placed  the  card-players  with  such  company  as 
evinceii  he  had  not  a  good  opinitm  of  their  morals ; 

VVilkeis  by  nygbt,  wiili  girt  atirderer*. 
(jvertUwmrie  with  gyle,  ■nJ  jalj  canltrjb 


'  Ch«p  ix.  '  Chap.  xH.  '  ''o-  17,  D.  iij._ 

'  Bluk  letter,  withmt  (l*ta,  print#d  bj  Wynkjn  da  Worde.     Ctwricki  CallMtloa^ 
of  Old  PUj*. 
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And  also  in  Barclay's  tramlalinn  of  the  Ship  of  Foolee,  by 
Sebuiitiaii  Brant,  printed  by  Pyiisuii  in  1508,  are  the^  Vu\m: 

Tbe  dabmabte  lusl  of  carilei  and  of  dirnt, 
A  ad  other  game*.  |>rDLiljice  hy  tLs  la  we. 

It  is  Dotf  however^  necessary  to  produce  any  further  erldetice 
from  the  wrjterci  of  the  former  limes  to  prore  the  evil  lendeiicy  of 
rard-playiiig,  when  it  is  it>du%ed  beyond  the  ltniiti»  of  dis- 
cretion. Tuti  ninny  hislances  of  ruin  and  destruction  njay  be 
brought  forv^ard  in  the  present  day  to  convince  us  of  the  justne^^ 
of  their  censures. 


XXIII.— ANCtENT  CARDS. 

The  early  specimens  of  plnying^^cards  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, difler  very  little  in  their  form  froui  those  tiow  used. 
TbfF  form  is  certainly  the  most  couvenieiit  for  the  purposes  a!*-. 
signcQ  to  them,  and  lias  been  most  generally  adopted.  We 
shallf  however,  prove,  that  it  was  subject  to  variation.  The 
figures  and  devices  that  cotigtitute  the  dilTerent  suits  of  the  card •<( 
seem  anciently  to  have  depended  upon  the  ta^te  and  invention 
of  the  card-makers;  and  they  did  not  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  those  in  present  use. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  outtirjt^  made  upon  blocks  of  wood 
M-ere  stantped  upon  tlie  cards,  and  afterwards  filled  up  by  (be 
band ;  but,  soon  utter  the  invention  of  engraving  upon  copper, 
the  devices  were  produced  by  the  graver,  and  sufficiently 
fin  itched,  so  that  the  iutpressions  did  not  require  any  at»sistance 
from  the  pencil.  It  appears  al^o,  that  the  best  artists  of  the 
time  wcra  employed  for  ibis  purpose.  1  am  exceetlingly  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  ancient  engraved  cards,  in  the  possesion  of  Francis 
Douce,  es{],,  with  whose  perinis!«ion  they  are  added  to  this  work. 
I  liave  thoseu  one  from  each  of  the  ditfei-eut  »uits,  namely,  the 
King  of  Columbines,  the  Queen  of  Rabbits,  the  Knave  of 
Pinks,  and  the  Ace  of  Hoses;  which  answered  to  the  spades, 
the  clubs,  the  diamomls,  ami  the  hearts,  of  the  moderns.  The 
annexed  engrai^itigs  are  of  the  same  iiiKe  as  tbe  originals.  They 
are  nearly  square,  and,  originally,  1  have  no  doubt  but  ibey 
werfi  perfectly  so. 
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Upon  the  Other  cards  beloiig'ing  lo  the  pack  the  number  of 
the  flowers  or  animnlH  answered  to  the  pips  at  preseiitj  w  ith  the 
addition  of  numeral  Bg°ures  (corresponding' M'ith  the  derices^  that 
they  mig'ht  be  readily  diBtiii^Jshed  without  the  trouble  of  cotinl- 
ing'  tl  '^m*  The  odg^inals  of  these  cards  I  make  ao  doubt^  arc 
tlie  work  of  Martta  Schoetv,  a  well-known  and  justly  celebrated 
German  artist ;  and  Mr.  Duuce  is  in  possession  of  part  of  auotlier 
set,  which  evidently  appear  to  be  the  production  of  Israel  Vati 
Mecheln,  who  was  coatenipnrary  with  Schoen.  Mecheln  outUvetl 
Martin  Schoen  a  considerable  time;  the  latter  died  in  14JS6,  atul 
the  former  in  1523,  The  earliest  print  that  1  have  seen  bj 
Mechelu  with  a  date  is  1480;  but  he  practised  the  art  of  en« 
graring-  some  time  prior  to  that  period. 

A  eei  or  pack  of  cards,  but  not  equally  ancient  with  tbuiie 
above  mentioned,  were  la  I  he  pos^es^iion  of  Dr,  Stukeley :  ihv 
four  suits  upon  them  consisted  tif  bells,  of  hearts,  of  leav&t^ 
and  o(  acorns;  by  which»  the  doctor  imag' in ed,  were  represente<l 
the  four  orders  of  men  among  us:  the  bells  are  "(Uch  as  are 
usually  tied  to  the  legs  of  the  hawks,  and  denoted  the  nobility  ; 
the  hearts  were  intended  for  the  ecclesiastics;  the  leaves  alluded 
to  the  gentry,  wbo  po^se^'^  lands,  woods,  manors,  and  parks; 
the  acorns  signified  the  farmers,  peasants,  wijodmcn,  park- 
keepers,  and  hunters.  But  this  definition  will,  I  trust,  be 
generally  considered  as  a  mere  effusion  of  fancy.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  these  cards  there  are  neither  queens  nor  acps ;  hut 
the  former  are  supplied  by  knights,  the  latter  have  no  substitute. 
Dr.  Stukeley''s  cards  were  purchased  at  his  sale  by  Mr.  Tutlel, 
and  again  at  bis  sale  by  Mr.  Gougb,  in  who^e  po^^session  they 
now  remain.'  The  last  gentleman  has  given  a  full  descriplton 
of  them  in  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  card-playing,  in  t he- 
Arch  wo  log  ia.^  The  figured  cards,  hy  us  denomiuated  court 
cards,  were  formerly  called  coat  cards;  and  originally,  1  con- 
ceive, the  name  implied  coated  figures,  that  is,  men  and  wotnen 
who  wore  coats,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  devices  of  flowers 
and  animals  not  of  the  human  species.  The  pack  or  set  of 
cards,  in  the  old  playR,  is  cotilinually  called  a  pair  of  cards j 
which  has  suggested  the  idea  that  anciently  two  packs  of  cards 
were  used,  a  custom  common  enough  at  present  in  playing^  at 
quadrille;  one  pack  being  laid  by  the  side  of  the  player  who  b 
Id  deal  the  next  time*     But  tbi$i  supposition  rents  entirely  tiprm 


[Id  two.} 
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the  application  of  fhe  term  itstlf,  without  any  othet  kind  of 
proof  whatever :  and  seems,  tiiilecd,  to  be  entirfly  ttvertiirued 
by  a  passage  in  a  very  old  ploy  entitled  The  loiig'er  tboti 
liVest  the  more  Foole  thou  art;  iu  Mbicli  titlem^sH  ticsires  Morns 
the  clown  to  look  at  '*hisbooke,"  and  shows  him  "a  paire  at 
cardes."  '  In  a  comedy  called  A  Woinnn  killed  with  Kii)dne«R, 
a  pair  of  cards  and  counters  to  play  with  are  ntentionod. 


XXIV.— GAMES  FORMERLY  PLAYED  WITH  CARDS. 

Primfro  \s  reckoned  Among  the  most  ancient  ganicR  of  cards 
known  to  have  beeu  played  in  England ;  each  player,  we  are 
told,  had  four  cards  dealt  to  him  one  by  onej  the  seven  was  the 
highest  card  in  point  of  number  that  he  could  avail  himself 
of,  which  counted  for  twenty-one  j  the  six  counted  for  sixteen, 
the  five  for  Hfteen,  and  the  ace  for  the  same;  but  the  two,  the 
three,  and  thefonr,  for  their  respective  points  only.  The  knare 
of  hearts  was  commonly  fixetl  upon  for  the  quinola,  which  tile 
jdayer  might  make  wbut  card  or  suit  he  thought  proper;  if 
the  cards  were  of  different  suits  the  highest  number  won  the 
primero,  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour  he  that  held  tbeni  won 
the  flush.3 

pRiMR,  mentionefl  by  ^^ir  John  Harrington  in  his  satiricnl 
description  of  the  fashionable  court  games,  published  in  1615, 
the  hon.  Daines  Barringlon  thinks  was  not  the  same  as  primero; 
he  has  not,  however,  specified  the  di (Terence  between  them. 
The  poet  says^ 

The  fint  ^nma  was  clie  beit,  when  fat  froni  eriufr, 

1  be  courtly  garn«Atrn  nil  wen-  in  tbeir  prime. 

Trump.  A  g.ime  thus  denominated  in  the  old  plays  i«  perhaps 
of  etjnal  antiquity  with  priraero,  and  at  the  hitter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  very  common  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people.  Dame  Chat,  in  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  says  to 
Dicon,  "we  be  set  at  trump,  man,  bard  by  the  fire,  thou  shall  set 
upon  the  king; "  and  afterwards  to  her  maid, 

Come  liithfr,  Dol  ;  Do],  sit  doprn  and  play  tliig  Kame, 
And  ft!  tbou  «awe»l  me  do,  are  lliDii  do  f  ven  tlie  lamF  [ 

There  are  fire  tnimpa  betiitcAthcquren,  the  liiodmost  (bau  *halt  fititl  h<>T 
Take  faced  of  Sim  Glowr  •  wife,  alic  liaU)  «n  tyt  b«btnd  her.* 

*  Gknicl't  GoUirct.  nl.i.  1&. 

*  lUia-  Diuneft  Barringion  on  ('nrd-plnyin^,  ^rchtcolo^t,  voL  Tiii, 

i  I'hii  play  if  Hid  to  Jiare  been  Gift  meted  A>  U.  1661 ,  the  ediboa  I  quota  froiti 
it  dtted  1&75. 
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Trump  I*  fhoug'htto  hnveboroe  sonif  rew*mTi1flnf*tolheinodem 
g^me  of  wliist. 

Gresco  is  mentiniied  in  conjunrtion  wKli  primero  in  llie 
comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe;  ^  "  he  would  play  his  liiindred  pounds 
at  sresco  and  priniero  as  familiarly  as  any  bright  piece  of  crtm- 
Ron  of  them  all." 

Sir  John  Harrington,  after  liavinj^  mcutianed  prime,  proceed <« 
to  enumerate  the  g^anifs  thnt  surceeded  in  the  following  manner : 

Tbe  if-cond  g8inp  was  post,'  until  wiih  jioating 

They  pnid  eo  faat,  'tA-ns  lim^  in  leare  tbetr  htHtuip. 

Then  (liiTdly  follow  4  beavtng  of  iho  maw, 

A  gattie  without  ctviUry  or  law, 

Ao  odiom  pliy,  and  yet  in  court  oft  aeta, 

A  Mtury  kuaiie  to  truitip  botL  king  anil  qaeeo* 

Tlien  follow *d  todttm.' • 

Now  nodily  folio w'd  neit. — 
Tbr  Isft  giinifi  no  A*  in  use  ii  hanckprout,' 
VVhieU  will  i»  pJiild  ftt  siiH  I  iiantl  in  liuubt, 
Until  Utnltaiurne  the  wlieele  of  time 
And  nniiket  it  come  aboulf  agnin  id  prime. 

Gleek  is  mentioned  with  primero  in  Green's  Tn  f|uoqiie« 
where  one  of  thp  characterM  proposes  to  play  at  twclve»pentiy 
gleek,  but  the  other  insists  upon  tnaking;  it  fora  crown  at  least. 

Coeval  with  gleek  we  find  Mount  Saint,  or  more  properly 
Cent,  in  Spanish  Cientos,  or  hundred,  the  number  of  poitif!! 
that  win  the  game.  Thus  Jn  a  play  by  Lewis  Mnchin,  called 
the  Dumb  Knight,  the  third  edition  printed  in  1008,  the  queen 
says  of  tliis  game,  "the  name  is  taken  from  hundredsj"  and 
afterwards  to  Philoeles,  "  you  are  a  double  game,  and  I  am  no 
less;  there  is  an  hundred,  and  all  cards  made  but  one  knave.*** 
Mount  Saint  wasD  played  by  couotiiig,^  and  probably  did  not 
differ  much  from  Pjcquet,  or  picket,  as  it  was  formerly  written* 
which  \»  jiaid  to  have  been  played  with  countersi,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Picket  is  mentioned  in  Flora's  V^ag-arres,  printed  in  1C70. 

New  Cut  is  mentioned  in  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  n 
play  written  by  Thomas  Ileywood^  third  edition,  I0i7»  where 
one  of  the  characters  says^  "  if  yon  will  play  at  new  cut,  I  am 
soonest  hitter  of  any  one  heere  for  a  wager." 


<   Wnttph  by  Jonwtn,  Cbapmao,  and  Mailoir.  and  prinitd  A,  D>  XGOh. 

*  Called  nlv?  pnit  and  jiair. 

'  CaUed  S>iiit  Lodam  by  Mr.  Uarrington,  J  know  no(  upon  what autbonty*  Antao- 
lottia,  ut  iupta. 

*  PerliapA  tl>e  Htne  witb  banlaTakinM^utitured  in  tbe  Complete  CamMiKx. 

*  See  bJm  Mr.  IlamngtoD,  ut  iupra. 
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Kfrf  AVE  OUT  OP  Doors  occuts  also  m  the  same  play,  togelhtr 
with  Ruff,  wliicb  is  proposetj  to  be  played  with  honours; 
double  ruff,  ami  Ensflish  ruflT,  wilh  lionours,  are  mentianed  in 
the  Cmii pi ete  Gamester,  published  in  1674,  and  is  tlistin^uished 
froin  Frf'Tvch  ruff". 

Lansquenet  is  a  French  pame,  andl  took  its  name  from  the 
Lansquenets  or  li^ht  German  troops,  employed  by  the  kingi 
of  Franre  in  the  fifteenth  century.* 

Basset,  said  by  Dr,  Jolinson  to  hare  been  invented  at  Veniee, 
was  a  very  fashionable  game  towardsthe  close  of  the  serenteenth 
rentury. 

Ombhr  was  brought  into  England  by  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
qneen  to  Chariest  IL 

QoADRit.LF,  a  modern  game,  bears  great  analogy  to  ombre, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  player^  which  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement. 

Whist,  or  as  it  was  formerly  written,  whisk,  is  a  game  now 
held  in  hiji^''  estimation*  At  the  coramencemenlof  last  rentur)', 
accord  in  «^  to  Sni  ft,  it  was  a  fa  von  rite  pastime  with  clerjn-ymen, 
ivlio  played  the  frame  with  swabbers  j  these  were  certain  cards 
by  which  the  Inddcr  was  entitled  to  part  of  the  fltako,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  claim  is  made  for  the  aces  at  quadrille. 
Whist,  iti  its  present  state  of  improvement,  may  properly  be 
considered  as  a  modern  game,  and  was  not,  says  the  hon. 
Daines  Barring^ton,  played  upon  principles  till  about  fifty  year* 
ago,  when  it  was  much  stndied  by  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  fre- 
quented the  Crown  coffec-liouse  in  Bedford-row,  Mr.  Barrin*- 
ton's  paper  on  card-playing  in  the  Archreologta,  was  published 
irt  17H7,  and  the  author  s^ays  that  the  Brst  mention  be  finds  of 
the  game  of  whist  is  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  a  comedy  by  Geo. 
Farqu!iar,  pub,  A.  D.  1707»  He  al»o  thinks  that  whist  might 
have  originated  from  the  old  game  of  trump.  Cotgra\  e  explainti 
the  French  word  triomphe  in  this  manner;  the  game  called  mffi 
cr  trump;  also  the  ruff,  or  trump  in  it. 

To  the  games  already  mentioned  ive  may  add  the  followinn-: 
Put,  and  the  Hiffh  Gnmei  Plain  Dealing,  Wit  and  Reason, 
Costltf  CototiTS^  I^ive  Card$,  Bone  Ace^^  Queen  Jfaxareeiif 
Lttnterloa^  PenneecU,  Art  of'  Memortf,  Beast,  Crihbage^  and 
Alt  Pours^     Nearly  all  these  games  may  be  found   in  a  small 

'   Bullet,  Rechercltes  HiaU  aur  C'srlts  s  jouer,  p.  I5S. 

'  Perli«p#  iLia  may  be  the  Hme  ■»  tJie  g^ate  cftlLeil  Ace  of  ttekrm,  prohibited  nt-nh 
nil  bitehtf  hj  ordd  mad.  dice,  ab.  If  Gm.  U.  efjp.  38,  MHt,  2. 
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b(wk  entUIetl  tlip  ronipfpte  Gamestfr,  with  the  directions  Iiomt 
to  plrty  them.  Crimp^  metitionecl  in  the  Spectator,'  I  take  to 
he  a  game  played  with  the  cards  ^nd  one  might  be  led  to  think 
the  same  of  Roitlct  by  the  wording-  of  the  act  18  Geo,  IT.  by 
which  it  Is  prohibited.  The  words  are,  "  And  whereas  a  ci^rtaiii 
perni'cioiisg'Bme,cRTIed  Roidet,  or  Roly-poly,  is  daily  practised,'* 
the  act  then  directs  **  that  no  place  shall  be  kept  for  playing  at 
ihe  said  ^atiie  of  roiilet^  or  roly-poly,  or  any  other  game  wiih 
cards  or  dice,"  &c. 


XXV— 11  IE  GAME  OF  GOOSE— AND  OF  THE  SNAKE. 

In  addition  to  the  pastiines  mentioned  in  the  preceding"  pages^j 
1  ishalt  produce  two  or  three  more;  and  they  are  such  as  reqitire] 
no  skill  in  the  performatice,  but  depend  entirely  upon  chaiice') 
for  the  determination  of  the  ctintest. 

We  have  a  childiish  diversion  usually  introduced  at  Chrrstma.H 
time,  called  the  Ixaine  of  Goose.  This  g'aine  may  be  played 
by  two  persoiiRj  but  it  will  readily  admit  of  many  more*  it 
oriju^inat^d,  1  believe,  itiGt;rmniiy,aud  is  well  calculated  t^o  make 
children  ready  at  reckoning  the  produce  of  two  given  numbers. 
The  table  for  playing  at  ^oose  is  uiually  au  impression  from  a 
copper-plate  pasted  upon  a  cartoon  about  the  size  of  a  sheet 
altnanack,  and  divided  into  sixty-two  small  compartments 
arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  with  a  larg^e  open  fipace  in  the  midst 
marked  with  the  number  sixty-three;  the  lej^s^er  com  part  iiients 
have  sing'ly  an  appropriate  number  from  one  to  sixty-two  in- 
clusive, beginning  at  the  outmost  extremity  of  the  spiral  lines. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  play,  every  one  of  ihe  competitors 
puts  a  stake  into  the  ^pace  at  No.  03.  There  are  nl^o  ditferetit 
forfeitures  in  the  course  of  the  game  that  are  added,  and  the 
whole  belongs  to  the  winner.  At  No. 5  is  a  bridt^e  which  claims 
a  forfeit  at  passing;  at  U>,  an  alehouse  where  a  forteit  is  exacted 
and  to  stop  two  throws  j  at  30,  a  fountain  where  you  pay  for 
washing;  at  42,  a  labyrinth  which  carries  you  back  to  23;  nt 
52,  the  prisson  where  you  must  rest  until  relieved  by  another 
casting  the  same  throw  j  at  58,  the  grave  whence  you  begin  llie 
game  again  ;  and  at  61,  the  goblet  where  yon  piiy  for  tastiii|i^«^ 
The  game  i^  played  with  two  dice,  and  every  player  throws  m 
his  turn  as  he  sits  at  the  table  :  he  iiiiist  have  a  counter  or  90iu« 

*  VoJ.  *.  No.  S«5. 

*  S«r  D»  Liiat  iiud  Spiel  ttnuM4,  pgbliihcd  «i  Bude  1680, 
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Other  ^moll  ninrk  which  he  can  dii<tingui^h  rroint  the  markb  of 
his  BntAg:onistft,  anil  according  to  the  Eimount  of  the  two  nunibere 
thrown  upon  the  dice  he  places  his  mark;  that  ts  to  say,  if  he 
throws  a  Tour  ami  a  live,  which  fimoimt  to  tiine,  he  places  hix 
mark  at  nine  iipon  the  table,  moving-  it  the  next  throw  as  many 
inimhers  forwarfl  ns  the  dice  permit  him,  and  so  on  until  the 
g-anie  be  completed,  namely,  wht-n  the  number  ssixty-three  is 
made  exactly?  all  above  it  the  player  reckons  back,  and  then 
throws  again  in  hi*  turn.  If  the  second  thrower  at  the  bej^inning 
nf  the  game  casts  the  same  number  as  the  firsts  he  takes  up  his 
piece,  and  the  first  player  is  ohfiged  to  begin  the  grime  again. 
If  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  the  firet 
player  goeJ!i  back  to  the  place  the  lust  came  frotn.  It  is  called 
the  game  of  the  goose,  because  at  every  fonrtli  and  fifth  com- 
partment in  succession  a  goose  is  depicted,  and  if  the  cast  thrown 
by  the  player  falls  upon  a  goose,  he  moves  forward  double  the 
number  of  his  throw. 

We  have  also  the  Game  of  Snake,  and  tlie  more  modern 
Game  of  Matrimony,  with  others  of  the  like  kind;  formed  upon 
Oie  same  plan  as  that  of  the  goose,  but  none  of  them,  according 
to  my  opinion,  are  in  the  least  improved  by  the  variations. 

3XVU-CR0SS  AND  PILE, 

Cross  and  pile,  or  with  us  bend  or  tail,  is  a  silly  pastime  WisH 
enough  known  among  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  classes  of  the 
commnnity,  and  1*^  whom  it  is  at  present  very  properly  confined  j 
formerly,  howevt?r»  u  t'^bl  a  higher  rank,  and  was  introduced 
itt  the  court.  Edward  II.  was  partial  to  this  and  such  like 
frivo'^us  diversions,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  iu  the  pursuit 
of  them.  In  one  of  his  ward  robe  rol  Is  we  meet  with  the  following 
entries:  "  Item,  paid  to  Henry^  the  king's  barber,  for  money 
which  he  tent  to  the  king  to  play  at  cross  and  pile,  five  shillings. 
Item,  paid  to  Pires  Barnard,  usherof  the  king's  chamber,  money 
which  he  lent  the  king,  and  which  he  lost  at  cross  and  pile; 
to  Monsieur  Robert  Wattewille  eightpence/*  * 

A  halfpenny  is  generally  now  used  in  playing  this  game;  hu't 
any  other  coin  with  a  head  impressed  on  one  side  will  answer 
the  purpose:  the  reverse  of  the  head  being  called  the  tait 
without  respect  to  the  figure  upon  it,  and  the  same  if  it  was 
blank.     Aitcieutty  the  English  coins  were  stamped  on  one  sid^ 

■  Aotiq.  R«pul.  ro4.  iL  p,  SA, 
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with  a  CTOS&,  One  person  tosses  the  lialTpenny  up  and  the  other 
caU«  at  pleasure  lieat)  or  tail;  if  his  caU  lies  up  per  must  when 
the  halfpenny  de^4%iids  and  re^ts  upon  the  ground,  he  winsi 
and  if  on  the  contrary,  of  course  he  loses.  Cross  and  pile  is 
evidently  derived  from  a  pastime  called  Ostrachinda,  OaTpa«»»4a, 
known  in  ancient  times  to  the  Grecian  hoys,  and  practised  by 
them  upon  various  occasions;  having  procured  a  shell,  it  was 
seared  over  with  pitch  on  one  side  fur  dii^tinction  sake,  and  the 
other  side  was  left  white;  a  boy  tossed  up  this  shell  and  his 
antagonist  called  white  or  b'ncJc^  Xi-C  et  tti^uta^  (literally  oig^ht 
and  dayX  ^^  l>^  thought  proper,  and  his  Ruccees  was tletemiined 
by  the  white  or  black  part  of  the  ebell  being  uppeimosL 
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Game^a XXII.  11)«  Vigil  of  Saint  John  Uie  Baptist,   how  kepL — XXllI.  It» 

auppnsed  ori^in-^ — XXIV.  Sirtdngof  the  i^l id»unjineT  VVatfli.— XX  V.  rtoceviioa* 
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— XXX.  Church  Ales. — XXXI.  FaJrft,  and  their  dirersianK  andabaaea. — XXXII 
Boafire-.— XXXUl.  Illuminatiotii,— XXXIV.  Fire  work..— XXXV.  Limdon 
Firemirka. — XXXVI.  Fireworki*  on  Towor-bUl,  at  Public  Gardetii,  and  in 
PlfeaiitB. 


I.— THE  LOBO  OF  ftHSRULE  PECULIAR  TO  ENGLAND. 

It  m  m\il  of  the  English,  that  formerly  they  weiv  r«>markab!e 
for  the  mnnner  in  which  tlipy  cdebrarfd  thf  feativnl  of  Chrktmn^; 
nt  which  season  ihey  admitted  variety  of  sports  and  pnstiineg 
not  kaow^n,  or  Httle  practi^d  in  other  countries.'  The  inock 
prince,  or  lord  of  mi^fnle,  whosp  reign  extended  through  the 
greater  pari  of  the  holidays,  in  pnrticularfy  remcirked  by  forcit^n 
writer^,  who  consider  him  &»  a  personage  rsirely  to  be  met  with 
out  of  England;^  and,  two  or  three  centuries  back,,  perhaps 
this  observation  might  he  consistent  with  the  truth ;  but  I  trust 
we  shall  upon  due  examination  be  ready  to  conclude,  that 
anciently  this  frolicksoine  monarch  was  wed  known  upon  the 
continent,  where  he  probably  received  his  first  honours.  In 
i\m  kingdom  his  power  and  his  dignities  suffered  no  dimi- 
nution^  but  on  t!>e  contrary  were  establiHhed  by  royal  authority, 
and  continued  after  ibey  had  ceased  to  exi^t  elsewhere.  But 
even  with  us  his  government  has  been  extinct  for  many  yeara, 
find  his  name  and  his  offices  are  nearly  forgotten.  In  aotne 
great  families,  and  also  soitictioicsat  court,  this  ofllccr  wa^  called 
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the  Abbot  of  Mifisrule.  LrininI  says,  "  This  Chrl^tmns '  1  saw 
no  drsguiseinj^  at  court,  and  right  few  play es;  but  there  wa«s 
»n  abbot  of  misrule  that  made  much  spurt,  and  did  right  well 
his  office,"^  lu  Srotjand  he  was  called  the  Abbot  of  Uiii'^asoiv 
and  prohibited  there  in  ir>»o  by  the  parliament.*  No  dotibt  In 
many  instances  the  privifeg'e*j  allowed  to  this  merry  despot  were 
abused,  and  not  un frequently  productive  of  immorality ;  the 
institution  itself,  even  if  we  view  it  in  its  most  favourable  lig'htf 
\H  puerile  and  ri<)iculous,  adapted  to  the  ages  of  ignorance,  when 
more  rational  amusements  were  not  known,  or  at  least  not 
fashionable. 

11— THE  LORD  OF  MISRULE  A  COURT  OFFtCER, 

Holing^hed,  sppaking  of  Christmns  caHs  it,  **  What  time 
there  is  alwayes  one  appointee!  to  make  gporte  at  cowrte  called 
commonly  lorde  of  miKrule,  whose  oftice  is  not  unknowne  to  such 
as  have  bene  brought  up  in  noblemens*  houses  ami  among  great 
housekeepers,  which  use  liberal  feastin;^  in  the  season."  *  A^irt : 
•*  At  the  feist  of  Christmas,"  says  Stow,  "  in  the  king*8  court 
wherever  he  chanced  to  reside,  there  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
miKrnle,  or  master  of  merry  di^iports;  the  same  merry  fellow 
made  his  appearance  at  the  bourse  of  every  nobleman  and  persoti 
of  distinction,  and  among*  the  rest  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
and  the  sheriffs  bad  severally  of  thetii  their  lord  of  misrule, 
«ver  contending,  without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make 
the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders ;  this  pageant  poten- 
tate began  his  rule  at  Ali-hallow  eve,  and  continued  the  same 
till  the  morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  j  in  whicli 
^pace  there  were  fitie  and  subtle  disguising?,  ma^ks,  and  mum- 
meries."* 


in.— THE  MASTER  OF  THE  KtNG'S  REVELS. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VL,  at  Christmas  time,  a  gentle- 
man named  George  Ferrers,  who  was  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and 
all  historian,  was  appointed  by  the  council  to  bear  this  offir«; 
*•  and  he,*'  says  Holingshed,  "  being  of  better  calling  than  com* 
ntonlyhifl  predecessors  had  been  before,  received  all  his  commis- 
sions and  warrauntea  by  the  name  of  ma<siter  of  the  kinge's  pas 
times;  which  gentleman  so  well  supplied  hi^ office,  both  of  shew 

«  Ab.  4  HfD.  VIL  A.  n.  1489.  »  Cdleci.  toJ.  ui.  Append,  p.  t::^6. 

•  i^m  VV»rii>ci<  Hilt,  Eng.  Poetry,  toI.  i,  p,  3St, 
Citna.  of  Briu  vol.  iiL  foJ   1317.  *  Survey  of  Loadooi  p.  79» 
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of  sundry  sights,  and  devises  of  rare  iuveutiun,  and  in  act  of 
divers  iuterJudes,  atid  matters  of  pa!$time,  played  by  persuim, 
as  not  only  satisfied  the  common  sorle,  but  also  were  verie  well 
liked  and  altoweil  by  tlie  councd,  and  others  of  skill  in  lyke 
|iastiines;  but  best  by  the  young  kin^f  hiiuselfe,  as  appeared 
by  his  princely  liberaliile  iu  rewarding  that  service/*  Jt  wa« 
rertuitdy  an  act  of  much  policy  iu  the  council  tu  appoitit  so 
judicious  and  respectable  ati  officer  for  the  departineut  at  this 
lime,  and  was  done  in  order  to  counteract  by  shows  and  pastimes 
the  discontent  that  prevailed,  and  divert  the  mind  of  the  king 
from  reflecting  too  deeply  upon  the  condeuiuatiDa  of  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Somerset. 


IV^THE  LORD  OF  MISRUiX— AND  HIS  CONDUCT  REPBOBATED. 

This  master  of  merry  disports  was  not  confined  to  the  court, 
nor  to  the  bougies  of  the  opulent,  he  wut»  also  elected  in  various 
parishes,  where,  indeed,  his  reign  seems  to  have  been  of  shorter 
date.  Philip  !^tuhbi«i,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
t!cntury,  places  this  whimsical  personage,  with  his  followeni^  iu 
a  tery  degrading-  point  of  view.'  1  shall  gfive  the  passage  in 
ihe  author's  own  words,  and  leave  the  reader  to  comment  upon 
them,  *'  Finit  of  all,  the  wiide  heades  of  the  parish  flock in<v 
togither,  chuse  thera  a  ground  cnptaine  of  mischiefe,  whom  they 
hmobte  with  the  title  of  Lor<i  of  Misrule;  and  him  they  crowne 
with  great  solemnity,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king 
annoynted  chouseth  forth  twentie,  fourty,  threescore,  or  an  hun- 
dred lustie  guttes,  like  to  himself,  to  waite  upon  his  lordly 
majesty,  and  to  guartle  his  noble  person.  Then  every  one  of 
these  men  he  investeth  with  his  liveries  of  greetie^  yellowy  or 
«onie  other  light  wanton  colour,  and  as  thbugh  they  were  not 
gawdy  ynough,  they  bedecke  themselves  with  scarfles,  ribbons, 
and  laces  hanged  all  over  wilb  gold  ringes,  pretious  stones^ 
and  other  jewels.  This  done,  they  tie  aboute  either  legge 
tnentie  or  fonrtie  belles,  with  riche  handkerchiefea  in  their 
handes,  and  sometimes  laide  acrosse  over  their  shoulders  and 
iieckes,  borrowed,  fur  the  most  part,  of  their  pretie  mopsies 
atid  loving  Oessies.  Thus  all  thinges  set  in  order,  then  have  ihey 
their  hobby  horses,  their  dragons,  and  other  antiques,  together 
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with  their  baudle  pipers,  and  thuntlriiii^  druitimfrs^  to  strike 
up  the  devil's  dauuce  with  all.  Then  march  this  heathen  coiu* 
pany  towards  the  church,  their  pypers  pypiiig,  their  druiniuerK 
thundriiig,  their  slum  pee  dauncihg',  their  belles  jyiig;liiig,  their 
Jiandkerchiefes  fluttering  at>unte  their  header  like  luadde  men, 
their  hobble  Jior^ei;  and  other  mont»ters  skirutiiihing^  aitiongNt  the 
throng:  and  in  this  sorte  they  go  to  the  church,  though  the 
minister  be  at  pniyer  or  preadiiug',  dauucing  and  sing-ing  like 
devits  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise  that  no  man  cati 
heHre  h'm  owtie  voyce.  Then  I  be  fuolis^h  people  they  looke, 
ihey  stare,  ibey  laug-h,  ihey  fleere,  atid  mount  upon  the  formes 
uiid  pewes  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized.  Then  after 
this  aboute  the  church  tbey  ^o  a^aine  and  a^aine,  and  so 
fourthe  into  the  churche  yard,  where  they  have  conimnnlv  their 
sominer-balls,  tbeir  bowers,  arbours,  anil  banquetti[jg''liou:<i^ 
net  up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce  all  that  day, 
atid  parnd venture  all  that  ni^ht  too  |  and  tbua  th(«e  terrf'stnal 
furies  spend  the  viahbath  dny.  Then,  for  the  further  innublitig^ 
of  thiu  honourable  lardanr,  lord  1  iiihould  say,  ihty  ba-ve  c^r* 
taine  papers  %vherein  is  pstlntcd  some  babelerie^  or  other  U't 
imager Je  work e,  and  these  tbey  call  my  Lord  of  Misrule's  badges 
or  cognizances.  These  they  give  to  every  one  tliat  wtTl  g^iv^ 
them  money  to  mnintain  tbcni  in  this  their  heatbeTiis^h  devilrie^ 
nod  who  will  uot  show  himself  buxome  to  them  and  give  theni 
money,  they  shall  be  mocked  and  flouted  shamefully;  yea,  and 
many  times  carried  upon  a  cowUtaffc,  and  dived  over  headc 
and  eftTcf*  in  water,  <ir  otherwise  movt  horribly  abused.  Ami 
so  be!!Otted  are  some,  that  ihey  not  onl\  give  tlieui  nioiiey, 
but  weare  their  Ijadges  or  rognizunces  in  their  hates  or  rappe« 
openly.  Another  sorte  of  fantasttcnti  fooles  bring  1o  iheac^ 
lielhoundH,  the  Lord  of  Mii^rule  and  his  complices,  some  bread, 
some  good  ale,  miue  new  cheese,  some  old  cheese,  some  cus- 
tardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  Haunsi,  some  tarte^i. 
some  creame,  some  meat,  some  itne  thing,  and  some  aiiolbcr." 
Hence  it  should  eeem  the  Lord  of  Mis^ruie  was  sometimes  pre«U 
dent  over  the  sunnner  sportf^.  The  author  has  distinguished  this 
pageantry  from  ihe  May-games,  the  wakes,  and  tlie  churcb- 
alcS;  of  which,  I  should  utberwisu  have  thought,  it  might  li«i%'c 
bt*n  a  component  part* 
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v.— THE  KING  OF  CHRISTMAS. 
The  society  belonging  to  Lincoln*s.inn  liad  anciently  an  officer 
chosen  at  this  season,  who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  king 
of  Chmtmas-day,  because  he  presided  in  the  ball  upon  that 
day*  This  temporary  potentate  had  a  marshal  and  a  steward 
to  attend  upon  him.  The  marshal,  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch, 
was  permitted  to  assume  his  «tate,  and  upon  New-year's-day 
he  sal  aj*  king  in  the  hall  when  the  raaister  of  the  revels,  during^ 
the  lime  of  dining,  supplied  the  marshal's  place.  Upon  Chil- 
dermas-day they  had  another  officer,  denominated  the  King  of 
the  Cockneys,  who  also  presided  on  the  day  of  bis  appoiotment^ 
and  had  his  inferior  officers  to  wait  upon  hiui.' 


VI.— A  KING  OF  CHRISTMAS  AT  NOEWlCB. 

Ill  the  history  of  Norfolk  ^  mention  is  made  of  n  pageant 
exhibited  at  Norwich  upon  a  .Shrove  Tuesday,  which  happened 
in  the  month  of  March,  '*  when  one  rode  through  the  street, 
having  his  horse  trapped  with  tyn  foylc  and  other  uyse  dis- 
gysynges,  crowned  as  Kyng  of  Cbristmti«,  in  token  that  the 
season  should  end  with  the  twelve  moneths  of  the  year;  ami 
afure*  hyra  went  yche*  moneth  dysgysyd  aa  the  season  requiryd." 


VII-—TaE  KJNG  OF  TttE  BEAN. 

The  di|^nifled  persons  above  mentioned  were,  I  presume, 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  King  of  the  B«m,  whose  reign 
commenced  upon  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  or  upon  the  day 
itself.  We  read  that,  some  time  back,  •*  it  was  a  common 
Christmas  gambol  in  both  our  universities,  and  continued, "  at 
the  commeucenu^nt  of  the  last  century,  "  to  be  nfsdal  in  other 
places,  to  give  the  name  of  kin^i  or  queen  to  that  person  whose 
extraordinary  good  lurk  it  wai*  to  bit  upon  that  part  of  a  divided 
cake  which  wn!>i  honoured  above  the  others  by  having  a  beau 
tn  it."'  The  reader  will  readily  trace  the  vestige  of  this  custom, 
thuugh  somewhat  dift'erently  managed,  and  without  the  beafr, 
in  the  present  method  of  drawitig,  as  it  is  called,  for  king 
and  queen   upon  Twelfth-ilay.      I  will  not  pretend  to  say  iu 
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ancient  times,  for  ilie  title  is  by  no  means  of  recent  date,  thnt 
the  election  of  this  monarch,  the  King  of  the  Benn,  depeudt'd 
entirely  upon  the  decision  of  fVtrtutie:  the  wordH  of  an  old 
kalendar  belonging  to  the  Romish  church'  eeein  to  favour  a 
contrary  opinion;  they  are  to  this  effect;  On  the  fifth  of  January, 
the  vigil  of  the  Epipfaany^  the  Kings  of  the  Bean  are  created;^ 
nnd  on  the  sixth  the  feast  of  the  ki[i<j^$  bhall  be  held,  and  also  of 
the  queen  ;  and  let  the  banqueting  be  continued  for  many  days. 
At  court,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III.,  this  majesitic  title 
was  conferred  upon  one  of  the  king's  minstrels,  as  we  6nd  by 
an  entry  in  e  computus  so  dated,  which  states  that  sixty  stiilling^ 
were  given  by  tlie  king,  upon  the  day  of  tbe  Epiphany,  to  Regan 
tbe  trumpeter  and  his  associates,  the  court  minstrels,  in  the  iiani« 
of  King  of  tbe  Bean.^ 


VIII,— W^HENCE  THESE  MOCK.  DIGNITIES  WERE  DERIVED. 

Seldeu  asiierts/  and  in  my  opinion  with  great  justice,  that 
all  these  whimsical  transpositions  of  dignity  are  derived  from 
the  ancient  Saturnalia,  or  FeaMs  of  Saturn,  when  the  masters 
waited  upon  their  servants,  who  were  honoured  with  mock  titles;, 
and  permitted  to  iissume  the  state  and  deportment  of  their  lords. 
These  fofilertes  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  contiiuied  to  be 
practised  long  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  in  defiance 
of  the  threatenings  and  the  rem* -nst ranees  of  the  clergy,  wlio, 
findin;^  it  impossible  to  divert  the  stream  of  vulgar  prejudice  per- 
mitted tJiem  to  be  exercised,  but  changed  the  primitive  object  nf 
devotion;  sotliat  the  same  unhallovved  orgies, which  had  disgraced 
the  worship  of  a  heathen  deity,  were  dedicated,  as  it  was  ctilled, 
to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  sanctioned  by  the  appellation 
of  a  ChriRtinn  institntion,  From  this  polluted  stock  brancbet) 
out  variety  of  unseemly  and  immoral  sports;  but  none  of  them 
more  daringly  impious  and  outrageous  to  common  sense,  tba» 
tjje  Festival  of  Fools,  in  which  the  most  sacred  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  tbe  church  were  turned  into  ridicule,  and  tbe  ecclesi* 
astics  themselves  participated  in  the  abominable  profanations. 
The  following  outlines  of  this  absurd  diversion  will  no  doubt  he 
thous'bi  sutiicient. 


'  Cited  hf  Mr,  BrtnJ:,  bolea  to  Bourne,  p. 
'  In  Donuuc  lUeiB  do  F*>/^    MS,  Colt.  N( 
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IX^THE  FESTIVAL  OF  FOOLS. 

In  each  of  the  rathedntl  churches  there  was  a  bi<«hop,  or  an 
arrh bishop  of  fools^  elected  j  and  in  the  ehtirclies  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  papal  see  a  pope  of  fools.  These  mock 
pontiiffk  bad  UMially  a  proper  eiiit  of  ecclesiastics  who  al- 
tcndcd  upon  them,  and  asisjsted  at  the  dfviue  service,  most  of 
theiu  attired  in  rJJicnIoiis  drees^'^  resimblin^-  pantoun'micH!' 
players  and  bufibons ;  thfy  were  accompanied  by  large  crowds 
of  the  laity ^  some  being  djc^gui^iieil  with  maskK  of  a  monstrous 
fashion,  and  otlicrs  having  their  face^  smutted ;  in  one  instance 
to  frighlL'U  the  beholden;,  atid  in  the  other  to  excite  their 
laughter:  and  some,  again^  assuming^  the  habits  of  ft;nialcc, 
practised  all  the  wanton  airs  of  the  luoset»t  and  mo!»t  abandoned 
of  the  §ex.  During  the  divine  service  this  motley  crowd  were 
not  contented  with  singing  of  indecent  Bong^  in  the  choir,  bnt 
some  of  them  ate,  and  drank,  and  played  at  dice  upon  the  altar, 
by  the  side  of  the  priest  who  celebrated  the  mass.  After  the 
service  they  put  61th  into  the  ccnserf;,  and  nm  about  the 
church,  leaping,  dancing,  laughing,  singing,  breaking  obsceike 
jests,  and  exposing  themselves  in  the  most  unseemly  atti- 
tudes with  shameless  impudence.'  Anuthir  part  of  these 
ridiculous  ceremonies  wjis,  to  shave  the  precentor  of  fools 
upon  a  stage  erected  before  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the 
popuface;  and  during  the  operation,  he  amused  them  with 
lewd  and  vulgar  discourses,^  accompanied  by  actions  equally 
reprehensible.  The  bishop,  or  the  pope  of  fools,  performed 
the  divine  »ier vice  habited  in  the  pouiihcal  gnrnu-nts,  and  gave 
his  benediction  to  the  people  before  they  (juttted  the  chjrch. 
He  was  afterwards  seated  in  art  open  carriage,  and  drawn  about 
to  (he  ditTerent  parts  of  the  town,  attended  by  a  large  train  of 
eccledastics  and  laymen  proniisicuously  mingled  together ;  and 
many  of  the  moHt  profligate  of  the  latter  a^iiumed  clerical  habits 
ill  order  to  give  their  impious  fooleries  the  greater  etlect  j  they 
bud  also  wiih  them  carts  filled  with  ordure,  which  they  threw 
occasionally  upon  the  populace  atisembk-il  to  &cc  the  proce!»gJun«^ 
The««  spectacles  were  always  exhibited  at  Chris>tutaj«»time,  or 
near  to  it,  but  not  confined  to  one  particular  day.     It  was  some* 

'  Cimulai  LrCter  addr^bed  to  the  Ckrgy  of  Tttmcc,  Ij  .".  d«  Btoi*,  publi»bed  la 
1444. 
*  Renter  do  Etsltie  de  &  bteph^a  de  Dijooj   1494.      *  V.  de  Blois,  ui  tuj-rk 
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tunes  uii  Chrtstmas-aay,  aud  on  the  feasts  of  St.  Stephen,  St. 
John,  the  InnocentH^  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  &c.' 
When  the  ceremony  took  place  upon  St.  Stephen's-day,  they 
snng,  as  part  of  the  mass,  a  burlesque  composition  called  the 
Prose  of  the  A«s,  or  the  FooPs  Prose.  It  was  pertbmied  by  a 
double  choir,  and  at  intervals,  in  place  of  a  burden,  they  imt* 
tated  the  braying  of  au  ass.  Upon  the  festival  of  St,  John 
the  Evangelist  they  had  another  arrangement  of  ludicrous 
(sentences,  denominated  tlie  Prose  of  the  Ox,  equally  repre- 
hcuHible.^  These  exhibitions,  were  highly  relished  by  the  popu* 
lace  at  large,  and  crept  into  the  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
M  here  toey  were  practised  by  the  female  TOtarien  of  religion. 


X,— THE  BO Y^  BISHOP 

Grotesque   ceremonies,    something    similar    to   those  above 
mentioned,    certainly  took    place   in    £ng;land ;    but   probably 
they  were  not  carried  to  that  extent  of  impiety,  nor  so  gro^(!$ly 
offenaire  to  decency.     We   had  a  king  of   the  fools,   but   bis 
oftice  was  suppressed  at  an  early  period,  and  not^  that  1   r*;^ 
member,  revived   in  the  succeeding  times.     A   Rest  Stultorutu, 
in  Beverley  church,  was  prohibited  in  13Ml/     Tht;  etection  and 
the  investment  of  the  boy-bishop  was  certainly  derived  from 
the  festival  of  fools.     It  does  not  appear  at  what  period   this 
idle  ceremony  wits  first  eslablished,  but  probably  it  was  ancient, 
at  least  we  can  trace  it  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,     hi  all 
the  collegiute  c*iurches,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  of  tlie 
Holy  Innocents,  and   frequently  at  both,  it  was  eos*t<'mary  for 
otiv*  of  the  children  of  the  choir»  completely  apparelled  in  the 
episcopal  vestmetits»  with  a  mitre  and  crosier,  to  bear  the  title 
and  state  of  a  bishop.      He  exacted  a  ccretnonial  obedience 
frotn  his  fellows,  who  being  dressed  like  priests,  took  posscssioa 
of  the  church,   aud  performed  all  the  ceremonies  and  offieca 
which  might  have  been  celebmted  by  a  bii^hop  and  his  prebei*. 
daries:  Wartoii,  and   the  author  of  the  maiuiscript  he  has  Ibl* 
lowed,  add,  **  the  mass  excepted  i  '*    but  the  proclamation  i>f 
Henry  VI! I.  for  the  abolition  of  this  custom,  proves  they  dt^l 
**  singe  masse."     Colet,  dean  of  St.  Pnid*s,  though  he  was  **  » 
wise  and  good  mau/  countenanced  this  idle  farce;  and  tn  ilit 


*  Encyclup^ilie  Ffmnfoive,  irtide  F£te  det  Faui. 

•  Duj^kltf'i  MoDuc,  rol.  ku  Appendix  vu. 
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Htatutes  for  his  school*  at  St.  Ptiuri,  expressly  orders  thai  the 
s€holari«  "shall,  every  Childermns,  that  is,  Tnnocent^da^, 
come  to  PauJe's  ehurche,  anil  hear  the  Ohilde  Byshop's^  ser- 
tnon,  and  after  be  at  hygh  niasfic,  atid  each  of  them  offer  a 
penny  to  the  childe  byshop;  and  with  them  the  tiiaisterH  and 
surveyors  of  tJie  pchole,**^  To  this  Wartun  adds,  "  1  take  thia 
oppDrtitmty  of  intimating-  that  the  custom  at  £tun  of  goitigf  ad 
iDOhtem,  ori^'iiialed  from  the  ancient  and  popular  pmettee  of 
these  theatrical  processions  in  col]e<|^iate  bodies/  After  having 
perfornieii  the  tliviue  iervice,  the  boy-binthop  and  his  asNociate^i 
went  about  to  diAereiit  parts  of  the  towu,  and  visited  the  reli- 
g;toua  bouses,  eoilectiug  money.  These  eeretnonies  and  proces- 
sious  were  foritnilly  abrogated  by  proclHiuation  from  the  kinu^ 
and  council,  iu  1542,  the  thirty-tbird  year  of  Henry  VII].;  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  ordinance  runs  thus:  "  Whereas  here- 
tofore dy  vers  and  many  superstrtioa^  and  cbytdyfeb  observances 
have  been  used,  aud  yet  to  this  day  are  obiserved  and  kept  in 
mauy  aud  sundry  places  of  thk  realm  upon  !St.  Nicholas,  J^i, 
Catherines,  St.  Clements,  and  Holy  Innocents,  and  sucb  like 
holydaie^;  cbildreu^  be  stran^elie  decked  and  apparayled  to 
counterfeit  priests,  bishops,  and  women,  aud  so  leiUle  with 
fiong;8  and  daneesii  from  house  to  house,  bletssing  the  people, 
aud  gathering  of  money  ;  and  buyes  do  sin^e  lua^^se,  and  preache 
in  the  pulpits,  with  such  other  unflttiuge  and  inconvenient 
usag'es,  which  tend  rather  to  derysyon  than  enie  true  g-lorie  to 
Go<],  or  honor  of  hiK  Kayntes/'*^  This  idle  pag'eautry  wum 
revived  by  his  daughter  Mary ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  her 
i^ig'tt  an  edict,  dated  November  1^,  1554,  was  issued  from  ihe 
uishop  of  Luiidmi  to  all  the  cleri^y  of  his  diocese,  to  liave  a 
boy-bishop  in  proci»ssiou,^  The  year  followinir*  ''  the  child 
bifeihop,  of  Paules  cbnrch,  witb  hia  company,*'  were  admitted 
into  the  queen's  privy  chambf^r,  wbere  he  sauf^  before  her  ou 
Saint  Nichn{fl.H.dHy  and  upon  Haly  Innocents^jny,^  Afj^in 
the  next  year,  sajs  Sirype,  "  on  Saiot  NicbolaR-even,  Snint 
Nicholas,  that  is,  a  boy  hsibited  like  a  bishop  in  pontificaTibitN,* 
went  abroad  in  most  pnris  of  London,  dngin^  after  (he  oiil 
fuithion;  and  was  received  with  many  iy^uuraut  but  well-disposed 


•  A.  I).  15 IS*  Warton,  Hi»t,  tag.  Poetry,  tol.  i.  [i.  *4B  j  *nil  v(A.  iii.  p.  390, 

•  or  Sc.  Pftul'a  cttbedrai.  '  Ktiigbt'a  Lif<«  q(  Culec,  {i.  SHi. 

'  Strjrpes  Eccl-  Mem.  val.  iii   (li*p.  S9.  p.  310. 

•  it-ia.  vi»p,  Sd.  i>.  ioi.  '  ibiJ.  tUp  ^9.  p.  sio. 
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people  into  their  bouses,  and  bad  as  much  g;ood  ciieer  as  ever 
was  wont  to  be  had  before."  After  the  dentli  of  Mary  this  LiWy 
nmiumery  wnN  totally  diBCOiitinucd.  We  may  observe,  that 
moRt  of  the  churches  in  which  these  mock  ceremonies  were 
performed^  had  dresses  and  ornaments  proper  for  the  occ-ndou» 
and  suitrd  to  the  size  of  the  wearers,  but  in  every  other  respect 
resembling-  those  appropriated  to  the  real  dignitaries  of  the 
church  ;  hence  it  is  we  frequently  meet  with  entries  of  diminu* 
live  habits  and  ornaments  in  tlie  church  iuveatories,  as  un^i 
mitra  parva  cum  petri§  pro  episcopo  puerorum,  that  is,  a  small 
mitre  witb  jewels  for  the  bishop  of  the  boys.^ 


XL— THE  FOOL- PLOUGH. 

Cards,  dice,  tables,  and  most  other  g^ines  prohibited  by  the 
public  statutes  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  were  toleratt-ti 
during'  the  Cbristuias  holidays,  as  well  as  disgutsements  and 
mumming^;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  vestiges  of 
these  customs  are  to  be  found  to  the  present  day,  "In  the 
iiortb,"  says  Mr.  Braud,^  nt  Christmas  time  "  fool-plough  goes 
about ;  a  pag'cant  that  consists  of  a  number  of  sword-dancers 
dragging  a  plough  about  with  music,  and  one,  or  sometimes 
two  of  them  attired  in  a  very  antic  dress  j  as  the  Bessy  in  the 
grotesque  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  Fmil  almo<jt  covered 
with  skins,  a  hairy  capon  his  head,  and  the  tail  of  some  animal 
hFing-ing  down  his  back  :  the  office  of  one  of  these  characters  is 
to  g-o  about  rattling  a  box  among  the  spectators  of  the  dance  to 
collect  their  little  donations  ;^  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some 
places  where  this  pageant  is  retained,  they  plough  up  the  soil 
before  any  house  where  they  receive  no  reward.*'  The  pageant 
and  the  d»nce  seem  to  be  a  composition  of  gleanings  of  severtit 
obsolete  cui«itoms  followed  anciently.  The  Fool  and  the  BetMy 
are  plainly  fragments  of  the  festival  of  fools.* 

The  fool-plough  was,  perhaps,  the  yule-plough;  tt  is  also 
called  the  while^p lough,  because  the  gaUuiit  young  men  that 
compose  the  pageant  appear  to  be  dressed  in  their  sbtris 
without  coats  or  waistcoats;  upon  which  great  numbers  of 
ribbands  folded  into  roses  are  loosely  stitched.  Mr.  Brand 
ndds,  **  it  appears  to  be  a  very  airy  liabit  for  this  cold  season, 
hut  they  have  warm  wairitcuats  under  it.^' 

'   In  Tint.  Vftrk  Chthedral,     See  *1*o  Du^itale's  Hiat  t*  3t.  Piul'a.  p.  205. 
AdiiiUani  to  UcHimr'i  Aatiq.  Vul^,  cba^.  14.  p.  17;>.  *  ibui* 
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fr  peiiprrJ  Plou|p;b-Mantlay,  or  the  first  Mondniy  nrrfrTwetrfli- 
day,  is  the  Ploughnici»*8  Holiday,  when  they  lieg"  for  the  pious;]!, 
money  to  dnnk.  In  Esf^ex  and  Suffolk,  nt  Shrove-tide  or  iipoti 
Shi"OFe-.Tuesday,  after  the  ronfessjon,  it  was  usual  for  (he 
farmer  to  permit  his  ploughman  to  go  to  the  harn  hniul folded,  anrl 
•*  thresh  the  fat  hen,"  saying-,  **  if  you  can  kill  her  then  ^ive  it 
thy  men;  and  go  you  and  dine  on  fritters  and  pancakes,"  ^ 

XIL— EASTER  GMIES. 

In  the  islands  of  8cilly  it  was  eii5itomary  of  late  years  at  this 
0e&flon  for  "the  younf^  people  to  exercise  a  sort  of  gallantry 
railed  goose  dancing',  vvhen  the  maidens  are  dressed  up  for 
young  men,  and  the  young  men  for  maiilens;  thus  disguised 
they  visit  their  neigh  hours  in  companies,  where  they  dance,  and 
make  jokes  upon  what  has  happened  in  the  island  *  when  every 
one  is  humorously  told  their  own  wiEbout  offence  being  taken  ; 
by  thia  sort  of  sport,  according  to  yearly  custom  and  toleralioUf 
there  is  a  spirit  of  wit  and  drollery  kept  up  among  the  people* 
When  the  tnusic  and  dancing  is  done,  they  are  treated  wjth 
liquor,  and  then  they  go  to  the  next  house  of  entertainment,**^ 


Xill.— SIIROVE-TUESDAY,  ic 

Cock-fighting,  and  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove-Tuewlay, 
and  playing  at  Land-halt  fur  taiiKy-cakei«  at  Eai^ter-tidet  have 
been  alreiidy  mentionedt  with  other  trifling  spurts  which  are 
comprised  utuler  their  appropriate  heads,  and  need  not  to  he 
repeated ;  but,  according  to  Stow,  the  week  before  Easter, 
"  great  shows  were  made  by  bringinfr  a  twisted  tree*  or  with,  as 
they  termed  it,  into  the  king's  palace,  and  into  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry."  1  am  not  certiiin  whether  the  author 
tneaus  that  this  custom  was  condned  to  the  city  of  London,  or 
whether  it  extended  to  other  parts  of  England.^  It  k  not* 
obsolete, 

^K  XIV^HOKE-DAT,  OR  HOCK-DAY, 

^^^         Thk  popular  holiday,  Quindena  Paschte,  mentioned  by  Blat- 

^^       thew  Paris  and  other  ancient  writers,  was  usually  kept  on  the 


*  8ee  WurtiMi'i  Hiit,  Eng.  Poet.  ml.  iii.  p.  3(rr. 

*  Hemli'i  Iilatids  of  Srillj,  1730,  p.  1S5. 

*  Surrey  of  Ijond,  p.  79. 
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Ttipsday'  following- the  spcond  Sunday  after  Easfor-day  ;  and 
diiiting^imhedt  according  to  John  Rou^if*,^  by  various  sportive 
pastime^  in  which  the  towns-people,  divided  into  partieii,  werv 
accustomed  to  draw  each  other  with  rnpes.  Speimnn  is  tnoire 
dt-finite,  and  tells  us,  "  they  consisted  in  the  men  and  wotnen 
binding'  each  other,  nnd  especially  I  be  women  the  men/*  and 
hence  it  wns  caUed  Bimling'-Tuesday.'  Cowel  informs  uh  that 
It  was  cnstoniary  in  several  manors  in  Humpshire  fi>r  "  the  men 
to  hock  the  women  on  the  Monday^  and  the  women  the  men 
upon  the  Tuesday ;  that  is,  on  that  dny  the  women  in  merriment 
ijtop  the  ways  with  ropes  and  pull  the  passengers  to  them,  de- 
siring something  to  be  laid  out  in  pious  uses  in  order  to  obtain 
tbefr  freedom."*  Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  singulfir 
institution,  and  the  pens  of  several  able  writers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  investigate  its  orig;in.^  Some  think  it  was 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  in  (he  reigti 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  on  Saint  Briee's-tlny;*  others,  that  it 
was  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  which  hap- 
pened on  Tuesday  the  Nth  of  June,  1041,  by  which  erent  the 
English  were  delivered  from  tite  intolerant  government  of  (he 
Danes:  and  this  opinion  appears  to  be  most  probabJe.  The 
binding  part  of  the  ceremony  might  naturally  refer  totheabjeci 
state  of  slavery  in  which  the  wretched  Saxons  were  lield  by  tlieir 
imperious  lords j  and  the  donations  fur  "pious*  uses,*'  may  bf» 
considered  as  tacit  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  to  hcnven  for 
freeing  the  nation  from  its  bondage.  In  the  churchwarden** 
accounts  for  the  parish  of  Lambeth  fur  the  years  1515  and  T51fJ, 
are  several  entries  of  hock  monies  received  from  the  men  and  th^ 
women  for  the  church  service.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that 
the  contributions  collected. by  the  fair  sex  exceeded  those  mtide 
by  the  men.? 

Hock -day  was  generally  observed  as  lately  as  the  sixteenili 
century.  We  learn  from  Spelman  that  it  wa?i  not  totally  dis. 
continued  in  bis  time.  Dr.  Plott,  "nho  makes  Monday  thu  prin- 
cipal day,  has  noticed  some  vestiges  of  it  at  the  distance  of  fiflj 
Tears,  but  now  it  is  totally  abolished* 

'  M,  Fitri^  tfiat.  AaQ.  nuh  imui<)  ll5f. 

»  Or  Rosa,  the  VVarwiLXuhire  historifta.     £<IiU  tieanie,   p.  t05. 

*  GJoM.  norter  th*  dtl«  tiock-iifty.  *  Hi»L  HAmpihin 

'  See  a  Memoir  by  Che  Rev.  Mr.  Jenne,  Anibatilpgia.  toL  viL  p.  *94 

•  A.  D,  100*.     Bat  ibe  timp  of  the  je«  dow  ma  agna.     Su  Briiv<i'».d«»  m 

1  Aliimoir,  ut  «;ipn. 
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TI*e  eclebntlon  of  the  May-^ntne*,  at  whirli  we  Iiav?  only 
^lancBc)  ia  a  former  part  of  the  workj  will  require  some  fii- 
Inrgement  in  this  chapter.  **  On  the  calends  or  first  of  May,'* 
eayw  Bourne,'  **  commonly  called  May-day,  the  juvenile  part  of 
both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight  and  walk  to 
i»oine  neighbouring'  wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  btowjir^ 
of  horns,  where  they  break  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 
adorn  them  with  noseij^ays  and  crowns  of  flowers  f  when  this  in 
done,  they  retorn  with  their  booty  homewards  about  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  make  their  iloors  and  windowf>i  to  triumph  with 
their  flowery  (<poiis  ;  and  the  after  part  of  the  day  m  chiefly 
spent  in  dancing;  round  a  tall  poll,  which  i«  caUed  a  May-poll ; 
and  being  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  rillage,  fctands 
t!»ere,  as  ft  were,  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  with- 
out the  le^st  violation  being  offered  to  it  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  year.** 

This  custom,  no  doubt,  ii  ft  relic  of  one  more  ancient,  prar. 
tised  by  the  Heathens,  who  observed  the  last  four  daye  in  April, 
and  the  first  of  May,  in  honour  of  the  ^foddess  Flora,  An  old 
Romish  calendar,  cited  by  Mr.  Br^nd,  says,  on  the  3()th  of 
April,  the  boys  go  out  to  seek  May-trees,  **  Mail  arlrares  a  pueriH 
exqnirunter."  Some  consider  the  May-pole  as  a  relic  of 
Druidism ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  solid  foundation  for  such  an 
opinion. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  May-^me*  were  not  always 
celebrated  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month  ;  and  to  this  we  may 
add  the  following  extract  from  Stow:  *'  In  the  month  of  Mav 
the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates,  generally  in  every  parish, 
and  in  some  instances  two  or  three  parishes  joining  together,  had 
their  several  mayings,  and  did  fetch  their  may-p<iles  with  divers 
warlike  shows ;  with  good  archers,  morrice-dancers,  and  other 
devices  for  pastime,  all  day  long;  and  towards  evening  they  bad 
stage-plays  and  bonfires  in  the  streets.  These  great  mayings 
and  may -games  were  made  by  the  governors  jind  ntasten 
of  the  city,  together  with  the  triumphant  setting  np  of  the 
gre&t  shaft  or  principal  tuay-pole  io  Cornhili  before  the  parish 


1  Faga  X«S,  tud  latiudiictioTi. 


•  Aatiq.  Vulgnres,  d»^  9A, 
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church  of  Saint  Andrew/' ^    which    was   thence  caKcd    Saint 
Arulrew  Underslmft, 

No  doubt  the  May-games  are  of  long  stand  in  ir,  though  thfi 
time  of  their  institution  cannot  be  traced.  Mention  is  niacte  of 
the  May-pole  at  Comb  ill,  in  a  poem  called  the  **  Cljauncc  of 
the  Dice,"  attributed  to  Chaucer.  In  the  time  of  Stow,  who 
died  in  1605,  ihey  were  not  conducted  with  so  gfreat  f:p|pnfJour 
ns  they  had  been  formerly,  owin^  to  a  dangerous  riot  which 
♦onk  plact;  upon  May--tlay,  1517*  '"^  ^^hc  ninth  year  of  Henry  VUL 
on  which  occasio'*  several  foreigners  were  slain,  an*!  two  of  thej 
ringleaders  of  the  disturbance  were  hanged. 

Stow  has  passed   unnoticed  ihe  manner  in  which   the  May. 
poles  were  usually  decorated ;  this  deficiency   I   shall    suppjy 
from  Philip  Stubs,  a  contemporary  writert  one  who  saw  these 
pastimes  in  a  very  tJrtiLTent  point  of  view,  and  some  mav  lliiuk  his 
invectives  are  more  severe  than  just ;  however,  1  am  afraid  the 
conclusion  of  them,  though  perhaps  much  exaggerated*  is  notaU! 
together  without  foundation.     He  writes  thus:*  **  Against  Ma icw 
drty,  Whitsunday,  or  some  other  time  of  the  year,  every  parish, 
townc,  or  village,  assemble  themselveit,  hoth  men,  women^  anil 
children;  and  either  all  tDgetlier*  or  dividincr  themselves  into 
canipaniesi,  they  f^oe  some  to  the  woodland  grovcN,  some  to  the 
hills  and  mountaines,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where  i 
tliey  spend  all  the  night  in  pleaRant  pastime?,  and  in  the  uiorniii|r 
they  return,  bringing  with  them  brrche  honghes  and  branches  of 
tree*  to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.     But  their  chiefest  jewel 
they  bring  from  thence  is  the  Maie-pole,  which  they  bring  home 
witli  great  veneration,   as  thus— they  have  twentie  or  fourtie 
yoake  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers 
tied  to  the  tip  of  his  horues,  and  these  oxen  drawe  home  the 
May-poale,  their  stinking  idoP  rather,  which  they  covered  all 
over  with  flowers  and  hearbes,  bound  round  with  strings  from 
the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was  painted  with  ▼»• 
riable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  fallowing  it  with  great  devotion.     And  thus  equipped 
it  was  rearerl  with  handkerchiefes  and  flagges  streaming  on  the 
top,  they  strawe  the  ground   round  about  it,  ihey  bind  grt-eu 


*  SllI*«Y  of  IxHidot) ,  p»  dO. 

*  lb  his  j^Datdinte  of  AbjKt,  rrinrrd  in  1599< 

)  The  :vf  ay -pole  is  treated  with  link  let  ceremony  b;  tha  Rev  HioarulXHJt.aaoUwi 
neformiK,  attui  id  tbc  li}troductiOEi< 
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lKiiio;hs  nbrtiit  it,  they  set  up  stinimer  halles,  bowers,  and  ar- 
bours liarcl  by  it,  and  then  fall  ttiey  to  banqiietting'  and  feaating:, 
to  leaping  and  dsumcing^  about  it,  a.^  the  hfathen  people  did  al 
th«;  dedication  of  their  idol  Is.  I  bare  heard  it  credihlie  reported^ 
by  tnen  of  gprtsit  ^avity,  credite,  and  reputation,  that  of  fourtie, 
threescore,  or  an  hundred  maiiies  goin^  to  the  wood,  there  have 
scarcely  the  thin!  part  of  them  returtied  home  againe  as  they 
went." 

In  the  churrh warden's  aceoimt  for  the  paritih  of  St.  Helen's 
in  Abnigdon,  Berks,  dated  1566,  the  ninth  of  Elizabeth,  is  the 
following  article:  "  Payde  for  settiiig^  up  Robin  Hoode's  bower, 
e  igb  teen  pen  ce ;"  that  is,  a  bower  for  ihe  reception  of  the  fictitious 
Robin  Hood  and  his  company,  belong-ing:  to  the  May-day 
pageant.' 

XVI.— THE  LORD  AND  LADY  OF  THE  ftUV. 

It  leeins  to  have  been  the  con$itanl  custom,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  May-g'ames,  to  elect  a  Ixird  and  Lady  of  the  May,  who 
probably  presided  over  the  sports.  On  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
1557,  in  the  fourth  year  of  queen  Mary,  **  was  a  goodly  May- 
g^Hirie  in  Fetich urch-^treet,  with  drums,  and  gnm,  and  pikei^; 
and  wjtli  the  nine  wortliiea  who  rode,  and  each  of  them  made 
his  speech,  there  was  also  a  morrice  dance,  and  an  elephant  and 
castle,  and  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May  appearing*  to  make  up 
the  show,"*  We  also  read  that  the  Lord  of  the  Mny,  and  no 
doubt  his  Lady  also,  was  decorated  with  scarfe,  ribbands,  and 
other  fineries.  Hence,  in  the  comedy  called  The  Knight  of  the 
Bnniing  Pestle,  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  I6I1,  a 
citizen,  addressing  himiiielf  to  the  other  actors,  says,  **  Let  Jialph 
come  out  on  May-day  in  the  morning-^  and  speak  upon  a  con- 
duit, with  all  his  scarfs  abont  him,  and  hh  feathers, and  htsringti, 
and  his  knacks  as  Lord  of  the  Mny.^'  His  request  is  complied 
with,  and  Ralph  appears  upon  the  stage  in  the  aasumed  cha- 
racter, where  he  makes  his  speech,  beg^inning  in  this  manner: 

With  gildrd  iit^  and  crowed  tcai  thr  Mnj  Lmd  here  I  itiAd. 

The  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  a  spectator,  and  Ralph  is  his  ap- 
prentice, but  permitted  by  him  to  play  in  the  piece. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century ^  or  perhaps  still 
earlier,  the  ancient  stones  of  Robin  Hood  and  hia  Iroticiiome 

'  ArcliBologi*,  'ol-  »•  c«p.4,  p.  1 1. 

*  Suype'i  ^cleh  Mem.  toL iii.  ckjii.  4l>,  p. 377. 
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coni|jiatiio]is  seeiu  to  \mvc  been  i]civ-iuui]el]t.*il,  and  iliviiJed  into 
aep&mte  baliadis,  which  inuelj  iiicTeaKeil   tlieir  pupulariiy;    for 
this  reason  it  was  customary  to  personify  this  fammia  uutlaw, 
with  several  of  lijs  most  noted  asRociateifi,  and  add  iKem  to  the 
pageantry  of  the  May-games.     He  presided  as  Lord  of  the  May ; 
and  a  femak,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  imiQ  habited  like  a  female, 
called  the  Maid  Marian^  his  faithful  iniiiitress,  was  the  Lady  of 
the  May.     His  companions  were  tlisting'uished  by   the  titfe  of 
'•  Robin  Hood's  Men,"  and  were  also  equipped   in  appropriate 
dresses;    their    coats,    hoods,  and   hose  were  generally   |;ret.rn. 
Henry  VHL,  in  ihe  tirst  year  of  his  reign^  one  mornings  b^ 
way  of  pastime,  uiiiie  suddenly  into  the  chamber  where  tlM 
queen  and  her  ladies  were  sitting.     He  was  attended  by  tvretve 
noblemen^  all  apparelled  in  short  coats  of  Kentish  kendal,  with 
hoods  and  boseu  of  the  same ;  each  of  them  bad  his  bow,  wjtii 
arrows,  and  a  sword,  and  a  buckler*  "  like  outlavvcs,  or  Robytt 
Hode's  men."     The  queen,    it  seenis,   at  firt^t  ivas  some  what 
afTrighti'd   by  their  appearance,  of  which  she  was  not  the  least 
apprised.     This  g^y  troop  performed  several  dances,  and  then 
departed/*  * 

Bishop  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  befjre  kin? 
Edward  VL,  relates  the  following;  anecdote,  which  prov^es  the 
l^reat  popularity  of  the  May  pag^eanls.  "  Coming,"  says  lip, 
"  to  a  certain  town  cm  a  holiday  to  preach,  I  found  the  church 
door  fast  locked.  J  taryed  there  half  an  boure  and  more, 
and  at  lu^st  the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  parish  comes 
to  me  and  sayes,  Syr,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us,  we  cafitiot 
bear  you  ;  it  is  Robin  Huode's  day ;  the  parish  are  gone  abroad 
to  gather  for  Robin  Hood;  I  pmy  you  let*  them  not,  I  was 
fiiyne,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  Robin  Ilood.  I  thought  my 
rochet  would  have  been  regarded ;  but  jt  would  not  serve,  it 
was  faille  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hoode's  men."*  In  Garrick'* 
Collection  of  Obi  Plays ^  is  one  entitled  '*A  new  Playe  of 
Robyn  Hoode,  for  to  be  played  in  the  May-games,  very  plenty 
auDte  and  full  of  Pasty iiie,"  printed  at  London  by  William 
Copland,  black  letter,  without  date.  This  playe  consists  of 
ftliort  dialogues  between  Robyn  Hode,  Lytell  John,  F'ryer 
Tncke,  a  potter's  boy,  and  the  potter,  Robyn  fights  with  the 
tnar,  who  afterwards  becomes  his  chaplain;  he  also  breaku  the 


•  Htri.  in  Viu  B*ii.  VllL  foU  »i 
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boy's  potB,  an  J  coinnvits  scTerol  other  a1>Kurditirs.    The  lang^ua^e 
of  the  piece  li.  extremely  low,  and  full  of  ribnlcfry. 


I- 


XVII.— GRAND  MAY-GAME  AT  GREENWICH, 

It  ]i»s  been  observed  that  the  May-g^tiies  w«re  not  coiiBncii 
to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  neither  were  they  always  conclude<) 
ill  one  day  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  huve  now  before  me  a  nianii. 
Hcript,'  written  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIK,  wherein 
II  number  of  gentlemen,  professing"  thcuiselveato  be  the  servantft 
of  the  Lady  May,  promise  to  be  in  the  royal  park  at  Greenwich, 
clay  atVer  day,  from  two  oVtock  in  the  afternoon  till  five^  iti 
order  to  perform  the  varioUH  sportB  and  exercises  speciBed  in 
the  agrceineut;  that  is  to  e^ay. 

On  the  1 4th  day  of  May  they  engage  to  meet  at  a  place  ap- 
pointed by  the  kin°',  armed  with  the  *^  biirneiB^  iherennlo 
acciiMoined,  to  kepe  the  fielde,  and  to  tun  with  every  tomnier 
eight  courses,"  Four  ailditioual  courMis  were  lo  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  desired  it^  if  ilie  time  would  permit,  or  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  give  them  leave  j  anrreeable  to  the  ancient  custom 
by  which  the  ladies  presided  as  arbitratoris  at  the  jusK^ 

On  the  15tb  I  be  archers  took  the  field  to  shoot  at  '*  the 
Mtandart]  with  flight  arrows," 

On  the  lt)th  they  held  a  tournament  with  **  swords  rebated 
lo  Eiitrike  with  evi^ry  commer  eight  strokes,*'  according  to  the 
nccui^tomed  usage. 

On  the  18th,  fur  1  suppose  Sunday  intervened,  ihey  were  to 
lie  ready  to  "wrestle  with  ail  commers  all  manner  of ways^" 
according  to  their  plea>>ure. 

On  the  I9tb  thty  were  to  cuter  the  field,  to  fight  on  foot  at 
the  barriers,  with  spears  in  their  hands  and  sworils  rebated 
by  their  sides,  and  with  s[»ear  and  sword  to  defeur}  their  bRrrteffi : 
iliere  were  to  be  eight  strokes  with  the  spear,  two  of  them 
*'  with  the  foyne,'*  or  short  thnist,  and  eight  Klrokes  with  the 
ftword;  *^  every  man  to  take  his  best  advatitage  with  gript  or 
ollierwise.'* 

On  the  20th  they  were  to  give  additional  proof  of  th^ir  strength 
by  caaling  *'  the  barre  ou  foote,  and  with  the  arme,  bothe  heavit 

■  Hfcrl.  lib.  69. 

^  1   suppiigc  tii«  antlinr  mruM  tiltinj^  rusoar,   for  tb(  purpow  of  juitujg^    bvie 
cal  leil  ruunm^  of  counea. 
'  Se«  p,  143. 
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and  biglit."     I  do  nnt  clearty  iiii(k'rstaiu)  this  paiMMget  but  Blip- 
pose  it  meaii^  by  lifting  and  caHtitig  atot't. 

On  *he  2:1st  they  recomnieitce<l  the  exercii^cSf  which  were  to 
be  contintied  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  thruugh  the  reniaiiiiuji^ 
part  uf  May,  and  a  fortnight  in  the  month  of  June. 


XVUL— ROVAL  MAY-GAME  AT  SHOOTER'S  HILL. 

tieiiry  VI U.^,  when  young,  delighted  much  in  pageantry, 
and  the  early  part  of  his  reign  iibound«^d  with  gaudy  shown  | 
most  of  thLiii  were  his  own  devising,  and  others  contrived  for 
his  amusement.  Atiiong  the  latter  we  may  reckon  a  May-game 
at  Shooter's. hill^  which  was  exhibited  by  the  officers  of  bis 
guards;  they  in  a  body,  amounting  to  two  hundred,  all  of  theiu 
clothed  in  green,  and  lieaded  by  their  captaiu,  who  perfiiunated 
Robin  Hood,  met  the  king  one  morning  as  he  was  riding  tu 
take  the  air,  aceompatiied  by  the  queen  and  a  large  ^uite  of  the 
nobility  of  both  sexes.  The  fictitious  foresters  first  amused 
thetn  with  a  double  diKclmrge  of  their  arrows;  and  theu,  dieir 
chief  approaching  the  king^  invited  him  to  i»ee  the  manner  in 
which  he  and  his  compatuons  lived.  The  king  complied  with 
the  request,  and  the  archers,  blowing  their  hornSj  conducted 
him  and  his  train  into  the  wood  under  the  hill*  where  an  arbour 
was  made  with  green  boughs,  having  a  hall,  a  great  chi»ml>er|^| 
and  an  inner  chamber,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  flowera] 
and  sweet  herbs.  When  the  company  had  entered  the  arbour^] 
Robin  Houd  cxcuj^ed  the  want  of  more  abundant  retreshment, 
saying  to  the  king,  "  Sir,  we  outlaws  usually  breakfnst  upon 
▼enison,,  and  have  no  other  food  to  oSer  you,"  The  king  and 
queen  then  sat  down,  ajid  were  served  witti  venison  and  wine; 
and  after  the  eittertainment,  with  which  it  seem«  they  were  well 
pleased,  they  departed,  and  on  their  return  were  met  by  cwa 
ladies  riding  in  a  rich  open  chariot^  drawn  by  five  horses^' 
Every  horse,  according  to  Holiiigiibed,  had  his  name  upon  him* 
head,  and  upon  every  horse  sat  a  lady,  with  her  name  writteii. 
On  the  first  horse^  called  Liiwde,  sat  Humidity ;  on  the  second^ 
named  Meuieon,  sat  lady  Vert,  or  green ;  on  the  third,  called 
rheton,  sat  lady  Vegitive;  on  die  fourth,  called  Rim phon, 
lf»dy  Plensaunce;  on  the  fifth,  called  Lampace,  sat  Sweet^ 
Udour.i     Goth  of  the   ladies   in   the  chariot  were   spleudidly 
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apparelled  ;  one  of  »hem  pen?onified  tho  Lady  May,  and  the 
(Hiier  Lady  Flora,  "who,"  wc  arc  told.  **^nltile'i  tlie  king  with 
divers  gcKidly  songs,  nnd  so  hroiiglit  liiin  lo  Green«  ich." 

We  may  here  just  observe  that  the  May-ijames  had  attrncted 
the  iiotiee  of  the  nobility  Innnf  before  the  lime  of  Henry ;  and 
ififreeable  lo  the  cn<;f  oni  of  the  timrs,  nn  liuiibl,  vvas  the  following 
curious  passa«re  in  the  old  romance  called  The  Death  of  Arthur; 
**  Now  it  befell  in  the  monetb  of  liihty  May,  that  queene  Gue- 
net€t  called  unto  her  the  knyghtes  of  the  round  table,  and 
gave  them  warnings  that,  early  in  the  nionifnir,  she  should  ride 
on  iiiaying  into  the  woods  and  field-i  beside  Wesfniinster/*  The 
knighi§  were  alt  of  thetn  to  be  clothed  in  green,  to  be  well 
horsed »  and  every  one  of  titcm  to  have  a  la<ly  behind  hiui,  fol- 
lowed by  an  esquire  and  two  yeomen,  &lc,^ 


X!X.— MAY  MILK-MAIDS. 

**  It  is  at  this  time,"  that  is,  in  Mny,  s^iys  the  author  of  one 
of  the  papem  in  the  .Spectator,'  "  we  see  ibe  brisk  young  wenches, 
in  the  country  parishes,  dancing  round  the  Maypole.  It  is 
likewise  on  the  frrst  day  of  this  month  that  we  see  the  ntddy 
niilk-mnkl  exerting  herself  in  a  most  sprightly  manner  under 
a  pyramid  of  silver  tankards,  and  like  the  virgin  Tnrpeb,  o(m 
pressed  by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her  benefactors  lay  upoti 
her.  These  decorations  of  silver  cups,  taukardft,  and  ^^aivers, 
were  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  and  hung  round  tlie  milk-pails, 
with  the  addition  of  flowers  and  ribbatids,  which  the  inaidenii 
carried  upon  ibeir  hewifs  when  they  went  to  the  hou>f^s  of  their 
customers,  and  danced  in  t»rder  to  obtain  a  i^mall  gnttuity  from 
each  of  them.  In  a  set  of  prints  called  Tempe«il'»i  Cryes  of 
London,  there  is  one  called  the  merry  milk»maid's,  whose  proper 
name  weis  Kate  Smith.  She  is  dancing  with  the  rn ilk-pail  deco- 
rated as  above  mentioned,  upon  her  bead.'  Of  Isjtte  years  the 
plate,  with  the  other  decorfitions,  were  placeil  in  a  pyramidical 
.form,  and  carried  by  two  chairmen  upon  a  wooden  horse.  The 
maidens  walked  before  it,  and  performed  the  dance  witlmnt 
any  incumbrance.  1  really  cannot  discover  what  analogy  the 
silver  tatkkards  and  salvers  can  nave  to  the  business  of  the  milk* 
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niaitls.  I  have  seen  tliem  act  with  much  more  propriety  upon 
this  occasion,  w lien  in  place  of  these  superfluous  ornnmentfi  they 
substituted  a  cow.  The  animal  had  her  homs  ^ilt,  and  was 
nearly  covered  with  Tlbhandflf  of  Tarious  colours,  formed  i'nto 
hows  and  roses,  and  interspersed  with  green  oaken  leaves  and 
bunches  of  flowers. 


XX.— MAY  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

The  chimney-«weepen<!  of  Londou  hare  aTso  sing^led  oat  ibe 
first  of  May  for  their  fcRtival ;  at  which  time  they  parade  the 
streets  in  companies,  di<iguised  in  various  manners.  Their 
<lre$sea  are  usually  decorated  with  g-ilt  paper,  and  other  itiock 
fineries;  they  hare  their  shovels  and  brushes  in  their  bani!^ 
which  they  rattle  one  upon  the  other;  aud  to  this  rough  mustc 
they  jnrap  about  in  Imitation  of  dancing.  *^ome  of  the  larger, 
companies  have  a  fiddler  with  them^  and  a  Jack  in  the  Green, 
aa  well  as  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May,  who  follow  the  min^ttrel 
with  great  j^tateiiries^f^  and  dance  as  occasion  requires.  The 
Jack  in  the  Green  is  a  piece  of  pageantry  consisting^  of  abollaw 
frame  of  wood  or  wicker-work^  made  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  but  open  at  the  bottom,  and  snfliciently  larg-e  and  high 
to  receive  a  man.  The  frame  m  covered  with  g^reen  leaver  and 
bunches  of  flowers  interwoven  with  each  other,  so  (hat  the  man 
within  may  be  completely  concealed,  who  dances  with  hts  com- 
panions, and  the  populace  are  mightily  pleased  with  the  oddity 
of  the  nioring  pyramid. 


XXI.— UiJlTSUN  GAME3, 

The  Whitsuntide  holidays  were  celebrated  by  rarioufi  paj^, 
times  commonly  practised  upon  other  festivals;  but  the  Monday 
aflter  the  Whitsnn  week,  at  Ki<ning;t(!n  in  Oxfordshire,  a  fat 
Iamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town,  having  their 
thumbs  tied  behind  them,  were  permitted  to  run  after  it,  «ntl 
she  who  with  her  mouth  took  hold  of  the  lamb  was  decVareJ* 
the  Lady  of  the  Lamb,  which,  being  killed  and  cleaned,  but 
with  the  skin  hanging  upon  it,  was  carried  on  a  long  pole  beftyro 
the  lady  and  her  companions  to  the  green,  attended  with  music, 
and  a  morisco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  mirth  and  merry  glee.     Next  day  th« 
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lamb,  partly  bnkpri,  pJinTy  boiferl,  and  pfirtly  roas^t«I,  wm 
eervet!  up  for  the  Indy's  feast,  nhere  she  sat,  *'  inajpi«t]'cally  at 
(he  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  her  cotnpanJonf»  with  her,"  ihe 
musfc  pi  airing'  durin"^  the  repa^it,  which,  betng  iinUhed,  the 
Koiemuity  ended.^ 


XXir,— Mrt>SUMMEtl  EVE  FESTIVAL. 

Oil  the  Yijril  of  Saint  John  the  Biiptist,  eonimonly  called 
Mid^tmimer  Eve,  it  was  usual  hi  most  country  places,  and  hhtt 
ill  towiijs  and  elites,  for  the  inhabttaiits,  hoih  old  and  yonng, 
and  uf  liotli  sexes,  tn  meet  tog'ethcr,  and  innke  nieiTy  by  the 
side  of  n  lar^e  fife  made  in  the  midille  of  the  street,  or  in  some 
open  and  convenient  place,  over  which  the  yonng  men  frequently 
lenped  by  way  of  frolic,  and  also  exercised  themselves  with 
various  sports  and  pastimes,  mure  especially  with  running 
wrestling,  and  danring-.  These  diversinnR  they  continued  till 
midnight,  and  Ronietimes  till  cock-crow ing ;  '  several  of  the 
Muperstitirtus  ceremonies  practised  upon  this  occasion  are  ron- 
tnined  in  the  following  verses,  as  they  are  translated  by  Baruabe 
Googe,  from  the  fourth  book  of  The  PfipiBh  Kingdonie,  written 
in  Latin  by  Tho.  Neogeorgns ;  the  translation  waji.  dedicated  tQ 
fjueen  Etiznbcth,  and  appeared  in  1570. 

Theii  dotlt  the  jtiyfiiU  fcaii  of  John  the  Baptist  lukf  hit  turrif, 
Whr-n  hoD6«r»  ^r^&N  *ntJj  (oflie  Bame,  in  every  touue  doe  bume  ; 
And  yoog  men  round  ihout  witt*  mniJei  dti«  Jiunce  Jti  e*(^ry  itreete. 
With  g  Brian  da  irroj^iit  ot  Mfltbtr-wort,  or  f  J»e  wiib  V<>niune  ttrene 
And  tnnny  othrr  Bowr*s  Iwxn,  with  Violru  in  tlitir  hand** 
W  hcr^M  tk^y  aJl  do  fondly  thiDkf>,  ibat  whotoever  ttiinds. 
And  thorow  the  dowrC'A  lieb^ild*  th«  dame,  hit  eyes  sliiill  f^ele  na  paine, 
When  thua  till  night  ihry  dhunc^d  have,  tliey  ihroui^lk  the  fire  amuiie 
Wiih  ttriviiig  nuDdea  doe  run,  wni  »U  llieir  licarbea  tbey  cast  tbeiiti. 
And  thtD,  with  worded  drTom  md  pmyrrsp  tliey  eolemnely  begin, 
Desinng  Gcxl  Ibat  M  tlidr  illei  may  there  coofourided  bee-, 
Wherfby  ibey  ibioke  through  all  t!»at  y^ar«,  fTona  Aguea  ta  he  fr*#. 

At  l^ondon,  in  addition  to  (he  bonfires,  "  on  the  ere  of  ihit 
'-aint,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  everjf 
manV  dtwir  was  shaded  with  green  birch,  long  fennelf  Saint 
Ji>hn*s  wort,  orpin,  white  lilies,  and  the  like,  ornamented  with 
garlands  of  beautilu]  jlowers.      They,    the  citizens,    had  also 
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lamps  of  glass  with  oil  burning  ill  thein  alt  nighty  and  nume 
of  them  hung  out  branches  of  iron,  curiously  wrouiiht,  coii* 
laiiijng^  huftdrerls  of  lamps  lighied  at  oricie,  which  made  a  very 
spleudid  appearance."  This  itiformation  we  receive  from.  Stow, 
who  tells  uR  that^  in  his  time,  New  Fii^h-street  and  TJianies- 
litreet  were  peculiarly  briJIiant  upon    licHe  occai>ioD6, 


XXUI.-8UPrOSED  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MIDSUMMER   VIGIL. 

Tbe  reasons  assigned  for  makincf  bonfires  upun  the  vigil  of 
Saint  John  in  particular  are  variaus,  fur  many  writers  hnrti 
attempted  the  investigation  of  their  origin ;  but  unfortunately 
all  their  arguments,  o**'iiig  to  the  want  of  proper  information, 
are  merely  hypothetical,  and  of  course  cannot  be  much  depended 
upon.  Those  who  suppose  these  fires  to  be  a  relic  of  jiont© 
ancient  heathenif^h  superstition  engrafted  upon  (lie  Fariegated 
«tock  of  ceremonic!}  belonging  to  the  Ronii&b  churcb,  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  far  dis^tant  fiotn  the  (rutli.  The  looking  through 
the  fiowerH  at  the  fire,  the  cashing  of  them  hnally  into  it,  and 
the  invocatkui  to  the  Deity,  with  the  effects  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  those  crremonics,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  poeiit, 
are  circunistanct:s  that  seem  to  litrengthen  such  a  conclusion* 

According  to  some  of  the  pious  writers  of  antiquity,  (liej 
made  large  fires,  which  might  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  upon 
the  vigil  of  this  saint,  in  token  that  he  wa<i  said  in  hidy  writ  tu 
be  **a  shining  light,"  Others,  agreeing  with  thii^,  add  alNOt, 
these  fires  were  made  to  drive  away  the  dragons  and  evil  spirits 
hovering  in  the  air ;  and  one  of  them  gravely  says,  in  some 
countries  they  burned  bones,  which  was  called  a  bone-fire-  fi>r 
*•  the  dragons  hattyd  nothyng  inor  than  the  styncke  of  brenyng^ 
bonys/*  This,  says  another,  hahent  ex  gentilibns,  tlicy  have 
from  the  heathens.  The  author  last  cited  laments  the  abuses 
committed  upon  these  occasions,  *•  This  vigil,"  says  he,  ** ought 
to  be  held  with  cheerfulness  and  piety,  but  not  with  such  meiri- 
tnent  as  is  shewn  by  the  prof;me  lovers  of  this  world,  w  ho  make 
great  fires  in  the  streets,  and  hidulge  themselves  with  filthy  and 
unlawful  games,  to  which  they  add  glolony  and  drunkenness, 
and  the  commi«sion  of  many  other  shameful  indecencies."' 

>  M33.  Hut  tA54  utd  fl^t. 
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XXIV^-^ETTING  OF  THE  MIDSUMMER  WATCH. 

Ill  former  times  it  was  customary  m  London,  and  in  other 
g^reat  cities,  to  set  tJie  Midi^nnfimer  watch  upon  the  eve  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist;  and  this  was  usually  pprformetl  with  ^reat 
pomp  and  pag-eantry.'  The  following  short  extract  from  the 
faithful  historian,  John  Stow,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
childishness  as  well  as  the  expensiveiiess  of  this  idle  spectacle. 
The  institution,  he  assures  us,  had  heen  appointtjd,  '*  time  out 
uf  mind  ;  **  and  upon  this  occasion  the  smndriig;  wafchrci 
"  in  bright  harness."  There  was  also  a  marching-  watch,  tlwt 
passed  through  all  ihc  principal  streets.  In  order  to  furnish 
this  watch  with  lights,  there  were  appointed  seven  hundred 
crcssiets  ;  the  charge  for  erery  cresset  was  two  shillings  and 
fourpence;  every  cresset  required  two  raen,  the  one  to  hear  it, 
and  the  other  to  carry  a  bag  with  light  to  serve  it.  The  cresNt  I 
was  a  large  lanthom  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  carried 
upon  a  man*8  shoulder.  The  cressets  were  found  partly  by  the 
difierent  companies,  and  partly  by  the  city  chamber.  Every 
one  of  the  rrei; set-bearers  w^s  paid  for  h\»  trouble;  he  had  also 
given  to  him,  that  evening,  a  strawen  hat  and  a  painted  badge, 
bei^ides  the  donation  of  his  breakfast  nest  morning.  The 
marching  watch  consisted  of  two  thousand  men,  most  of  them 
being  old  fioldiers  of  every  denomination.  They  appeared  m 
appropriate  habits,  with  their  arms  in  their  handK,  and  many 
of  them,  especially  the  musicians  and  the  standard  bearers, 
rode  upon  great  horses.  There  were  also  divers  pageants  and 
morris-dancers  with  the  constables,  one  half  of  which,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  went  out  on  the  eve  of 
Saint  John,  and  the  other  half  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Peter. 
The  constables  were  dressed  in  "  bright  harnesse,  etome  over 
gilt,  and  every  one  had  a  joinet  of  scarlet  thereupon, 
:ttid  a  chain  of  gofd  ;  his  henchman  following  him,  and  his 
minstrels  before  him,  and  \m  cresset*Iight  at  his  mdc.  Tin- 
mayor  himself  came  after  him,  well  mounted,  with  his  snurd* 
bearer  before  him,  in  fair  arnionr  on  hon^eback,  preceded  by 
the  waits,  or  city  miustreU,  and  the  mtyor's  officers  in  liverie'* 
of  worsted,  or  say  jackets  party  coloured.      The  mayor  was 
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Burronnded  by  his  footnifin  and  torcli-bearers,  and  folloTc^i  hy 
two  h^nclimeri  an  lar«;e  horses.  The  sheriffs'  watches  oime 
ont  after  the  other  in  like  order,  but  not  no  numerous;  for  fbe 
mayor  had,  besides  his  giant,  three  pageants;  whereas  lh« 
sheriffs  had  only  two  besides  their  giants»  eacli  wilh  their  morrii=- 
daiice  and  one  henchman:  thotr  officers  were  clothed  in  jackets 
of  woreted,  or  say  party-cofoured,  but  differing-  from  those  !ie- 
long-ing:  to  the  mayor,  and  from  each  other :  they  had  akr>  ;i 
great  nHmber  of  harnessed  men."'  This  old  custom  of  setting 
the  w^tch  in  London  was  matntnined  until  the  year  1539,  in  the 
3Ut  year  of  Henry  VIII,  when  it  was  disroutinued  on  account 
of  the  expense,  and  revived  in  the  year  1548,  the  2d  of  Edwartl 
VI.  and  soon  after  (hat  time  it  was  totally  abolished. 

On  Midsummer  eve  it  was  customary  niuiuaHy  at  Burfbrd, 
in  Oxfordshire,  to  carry  a  dragon  up  antl  down  the  town,  with 
mirth  and  rejoicing-;  to  whieh  they  also  affiled  the  picture*  «( 
a  giant.  Dr.  Plott  tells  us,  this  pageantry  was  continued  ui 
his  memory,  and  says  it  was  established,  at  least  the  drng^nii 
part  of  the  show,  in  memory  of  a  famous  victory  ohtarned  near^ 
that  place,  about  750,  by  Cuthred,  king^  of  the  west  SaxoDV 
over  Etbebald,  king  of  Mercia,  who  lost  his  slandaird^  sur^ 
mounted  by  a  golden  dragon,*  in  the  action. 


XXV.— PROCESSIONS  ON  ST,  CLEMENT'S  AND  ST.  CATftERINR'S 

DA  YS. 

The  Anniversary  of  Saint  Clement,  and  that  of  Saint  Catbe* 
rine,  tlie  first  upon  the  23d,  and  the  second  upon  the  25tb,  of 
November,  were  formerly  particularized  hy  religious  proces- 
sions which  had  been  disused  aftrr  the  Reformation,  but  again 
established  hy  queen  Mary.  In  the  year  she  aKcendf^rl  the 
throne,  according  to  l^trype^  on  ihe  evening  of  Saint  Catherine** 
dny,  her  procession  "Wfts  celebrated  at  London  with  five  hundred 
great  lights,  which  were  carried  round  Saint  Paul's  steeple  ;* 
and  again  three  years  afterwards,  her  imfigc,  it'  1  clearly  under- 
stand my  author,  was  taken  about  the  battlements  of  the 
church  with  fine  singing  and  many  great  lights.'  But  the  mo«it 
splendid  shuw  of  this  kind  that  look  place  in  Mary's  time  ims 
the  procession  on  Saint  Clement's  day,  exhibited  in  the  streetP 

*  Surrey  of  L/JcJon,  pp.  64,  85, 

*  Perbapa  it  iliould  b«  image,  and  r«»rmblfdtfan««C0inni4Dly  uWtQothn  pag^tnt 
<  NbU  Hut  UiforJ,  p.  SH,  anil  BLuuptV  Anciem  Tmurn,  p.  1.'»4^ 
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of  London:  it  con§isfeiI  of  sixty  priestB  and  clerks  in  their 
copes  ?ttfi*nr1etl  by  divers  of  the  inns  of  roiirt^  who  went  next 
the  priests,  preceded  by  eighty  banners  and  fit  reamers,  with  the 
waits*  or  inwiMrels  of  the  city  playing  upon  tlifterent  instruments.^ 


XXVI,— WASSAILS. 

WasBatl,  or  rather  the  wassail  bow  I,  which  was  a  bowl  of  spiced 
ale,  fonuerly  carried  about  by  youngs  women  on  New-year's  eve, 
who  went  from  door  to  door  in  their  several  pRrishes  pinging^ 
a  few  couplets  of  homely  verses  composeil  for  the  purpose,  and 
presented  the  liquor  to  (he  ioJiabitants  of  the  hou<;e  where  they 
called,  expecting  a  small  grutuity  in  return,  Sehlen  alludes  to 
this  custoui  ill  (he  following  comparison :  "  The  Pope,  in  sending 
reiiques  to  princes,  does  as  wenches  do  by  (heir  waf^sails  at  New- 
year's  tide,  they  present  you  with  a  cup,  and  you  must  drink 
of  a  filabby  stuff;  but  the  meauini^  ip,  you  must  give  therti 
monies  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth."  '  The  wa<<«ail  ib  sajrl 
to  have  orig^ioated  from  the  words  of  Rowena,  the  daughter 
of  Hengist ;  who,  presenting-  a  bowl  of  wine  to  Vortigern,  the 
king-  of  the  Britons,  said,  Wtes  httl,  or,  Healtli  to  you,  my  lord 
the  king;  (  Ptej- hiel  lapopb  cynnmj).  !f  this  derivation  of  tlie 
custom  should  be  thought  doubtful,  1  can  only  say  that  it  has 
the  authority  at  least  of  antiquity  on  its  sitle*  The  wassails  are 
now  quite  obsolete  \  but  it  seems  that  fifty  years  back,  some 
vestiges  of  them  were  remaining  in  Cornwall  •  bat  the  trine  of 
their  perlbrninnce  was  changed  to    twelflh-tlay." 

XXVlI^^^ilEEr.S II EARING  AND  HARVEST- HOME. 

There  are  two  feasts  annually  held  among  the  farmeni  of 
thi«j  country,  which  are  regidndy  made  in  the  spring,  aqd  at 
the  end  of  the  summer,  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  hut  not  cou- 
tined  to  any  particular  day.  The  first  is  the  sheep-s hearing, 
and  the  second  the  harvest-home;  both  of  them  were  celebrated 
in  ancient  times  witli  feasting  and  variety  of  rustic  pastimes : 
at  present,  excepting  a  dinner,  or  more  frequent ty  a  supper,  nt 
the  conclusion  of  the  sheep-«hearing-  and  the  harvest,  we  have 
little  remains  of  the  former  customs. 


'  EccU  Memoiri,  fol.  iti,  rhiip.  49i  p-  377 
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The  particulsir  manner  in  which  the  sheep-fihpnrmjG;:  was  celiv 
bratod  in  old  time  is  not  rcctirded  ;  but  respecting  the  harre^t. 
home  we  meet  with  sereral  cunotis  observations.  Ffentxner,  a 
foreign  gentleman,  M'ho  was  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  ami  wrote  an  account  of  iv hat  he  saw  here»  savs 
'*as  we  were  rctnrnina:  to  our  tun,  (in  or  near  Windfsor)  we  hap* 
penet]  fo  meet  some  country  people  celebmlinif  their  harFes*-. 
home:  their  last  load  of  corn  they  crown  with  flowers,  having' 
bef^ides,  an  image  richly  dressed,  hy  which  perhaps  they  sijrnjfy 
Ceres;  this  they  keep  moving  about,  while  the  men  and  women, 
and  men  and  maidservants,  riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart, 
shout  as  h)«d  nm  they  can  till  they  arrive  at  the  barn,"  Morenhi, 
another  foreign  writer,  also  tells  us  that  he  saw  "  in  England^  t?ni 
country  people  bring  home,'*  from  the  harvcKt  field,  1  presume 
lie  means,  "  a  figure  made  with  corn,  round  which  the  men  and 
the  women  were  prom tscuonsly  mnging,  and  preceded  hy  a  piper 
or  a  drum."'  "  In  the  north,"  siiys  Mr.  Brand,  "not  half  a 
century  ago,  they  used  every  where  to  dress  up  a  figure  some^ 
thing  !<(imdar  to  that  juM  described,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  which 
they  called  a  kern-baby,  plainly  a  corruption  of  corn-^haby,  as 
the  kern,  or  churn  supper,  is  of  corn*snpper.^ 

The  harvc^t-supper  in  some  places  is  called  a  mell-supper,  and 
H  churn-supper.  Mell  is  plaluly  derived  from  the  French  word 
metier,  to  mingle  together,  the  masrer  and  servnnt  prumi^euouRly 
at  the  same  table.*  At  the  mell-supper,  Bourne^  tells  ws,  **  the 
servant  and  his  master  are  alike,  and  every  thing  is  done  wjrii 
equal  freedom  ;  they  sit  at  the  same  table,  coiivi'rse  freely  to-* 
gether,  and  ?!pend  the  rentainiiig  part  of  the  night  in  dancing^ 
and  singing,  without  any  difference  or  d rstiiictton.  "  There  waK," 
continues  my  author,  "  a  ciislom  among  the  healfaeits  much  like 
this  at  the  gathering  of  their  harvest,  when  the  servants  were 
iu<dul|;ed  with  their  liberty,  and  put  upon  an  equality  withtkfir 
masters  for  a  certain  time.  Probably  both  of  ihem  originated 
from  the  Jewitith  feast  of  tabernacles."^ 


XXVllL— WAKKS, 
Ttie  wakeK  tvlien  fir»t  in^ilttuted  in  tbi^  country  were  establi^heil 
itpon  religious  prineiples,  and   greatly  resembled   the  ngapi«, 

'  Pneoedcntc  tibicine  uit  t^mpua.     [liIcmMd.  Depnv.  Retiq.  Ori|.  in  verlio  *itciiib 
*  BrwJ**  UbHfTKtioui  cm  Hniinie't  Vulg.  Antiq.  ch»p.  tia.  p.  90S. 
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A^airot,  or  love  feasts  of  tlie  early  Cbristiaiis.  It  seems,  liow- 
ever^  clear,  that  they  Jeriired  tbeJr  origin  from  some  more 
ancient  rites  pi*actiNed  in  the  times  of  |>ag;ani^ni.  Hence  Pope 
Gregory,  in  his  letter  to  Melitns  a  Brilitjiiabbot,  says,  "where- 
as the  people  were  accustnmed  to  sacrifice  many  oxen  in  honour 
of  dn;mon<«,  let  them  celebrate  a  religious  and  solemn  festival, 
&nd  not  stay  the  animals,  diahoKs  to  the  devil,  hut  to  be  eaten 
by  themselves,  atl  laud  em  Dei,  to  the  praise  of  God."  '  These 
festivals  were  primitively  held  upon  the  dny  of  the  deilication 
of  the  church  in  each  district,  or  the  birth-day  of  the  saint  whose 
relics  were  therein  *leposite«t,  or  to  whose  honour  it  was  con- 
secrated ;  for  which  purpcwe  the  people  were  directed  to  make 
booths  and  tents  with  the  bought  of  trees  adjoin  ing*  tothechurhces, 
circa  easdem  ecctcsia?!,^  ami  in  them  to  celebrate  the  feast  with 
thanksg;iving  and  prayer.  In  process  of  time  the  people  asRem- 
bled  on  the  vigil,  or  evening  preceding  the  saint's-day,  and 
came.  Bays  an  old  author,  **  to  churchewilh  candellys  buriiyng, 
and  would  wake,  and  come  toward  ntghl  to  the  church  in  their 
devocion/'^  agc^eable  to  the  requisition  contained  in  one  of  the 
canons  establiKned  by  king  Edgar,  wher<^hy  those  who  came  to 
the  wake  were  .ordered  to  pray  devoutly,  and  not  to  betake 
themselves  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  The  necessity  for 
this  restriction  plainly  indicates  that  abuses  of  this  relig^ious  iii« 
fititiition  began  to  make  their  appearance  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century.  The  author  above  cited  goes  on,  "  and  afterwards  the 
pepul  fell  to  letcherie,  and  songsj  and  daunses,  with  harping 
and  piping,  and  also  to  glotony  and  sinne;  and  so  loomed  the 
holyncss  to  cursydness;  wherefore  holy  (aders  ordeyoed  the 
pepull  to  leve  that  waking  and  to  fast  the  evyn,  but  it  is  called 
vigil ia»  that  is  wakiitg,  in  English,  and  eveyn,  for  of  eveyn 
they  were  wont  to  come  to  churche."  In  proportion  as  these 
festivals  deviated  from  the  original  design  of  their  institution^ 
they  became  more  popular,  the  conviviality  Mas  extended,  ai»d 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  which  the  church  be- 
longed were  present  at  them,  but  they  were  joined  by  others 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  parishes,  who  flocked  tt^ether 
upon  these  occasions,  and  the  greater  the  reputation  of  the  tiite* 
lar  saintf  the  greater  generally  was  the  promiscuous  aRseinblyt 


'  Rede,  KccL  Hut.  lib.  i.  c»p,  SO.  •  Ibid. 

»  HoDiily  for  itm  Vigil  of  Jh.  Jotin  Bftpdtt.    AIS.  Ilwt. 
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The  pedlitrs  aud  Imwkers  nlletiflecl  to  sell  tbeir  wares,  and  nu 
hy  dtgreeii  the  rclig^ioiis  wake  was  converted  Jntu  a  ttetular  fair. 
The  ridt  and  debauclionVH  wliidi  eveulually  (ouk  place  at  theav 
nocturnal  iiie<;tjii<ri>i,  became  so  offensive  to  religious  persons 
rfiat  they  M'ere  $U[i pressed,  aiid  regular  fairs  eKtablLsb<fd,  to  be 
held  on  the  saint's-da)',  or  upon  some  other  day  near  to  il  as 
iiijgbt  be  most  convenient ;  and  if  tJie  place  did  not  admit  of 
any  tralBc  of  consequence,  the  time  was  spent  in  festive  inirtb 
and  vulg-ar  aniu^rnetits.  These  fairs  still  retain  the  ancient 
uatne  of  wakes  iii  many  parts  of  tbe  kiugdom. 


XXIX.— SUNDAY  FESTIVAI^. 

'*  III  the  northern  parts  of  tbis  nation,**  says  Bourne,  **  ilic 
fnhabitants  of  most  country  villag^es  are  wont  to  obserre  soiue 
Sunday  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  the  other  cotntnon 
Sundays  of  the  year,  tiatnely,  tbe  Sunday  after  the  day  of  de- 
dication of  tbeir  church,"  thnt  is,  the  Sunday  af^er  the  satrtl'a 
day  to  whom  the  cbureb  was  dedicated.  **  Then  the  pe(»|ile 
deck  ibein^elveji  in  their  gaudiest  clothes,  and  have  open  tjuon* 
and  splendid  entertainments  for  the  reception  and  irrrtlitig  of 
their  relational  and  frienils,  who  visit  them  on  that  occasion  froiti 
^icb  neig;hbonring'  town.  The  iRurnin||r  is  spent  for  the  niont 
part  at  church,  though  not  as  that  inorning^  was  wont  to  be 
spent,  with  the  cdinrnemuration  of  the  saint  or  martyr ;  nor  tlie 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  builder  and  endower.'*  Berti^ 
come  from  church,  (he  remaining  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
eating:  and  drinking,  and  so  is  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  fog-ether 
with  all  sorts  of  rural  pastimes  and  exercises,  such  as  daiicitig- 
on  the  greco,  wrestling,  cudgelling,  and  the  like,  **  In  the 
northern  parts,  the  Sunday's  feasting  is  almost  lost,  and  they 
observe  only  one  dtty  for  the  whole,  vrhich  aniung  them  is  called 
bopping,  I  suppose  from  the  dancing  and  other  exercises  then 
practised.  Here  they  usetl  to  end  many  quarrels  between 
neighbour  and  neighbour,  and  hither  came  the  wives  in  comely 
manner,  and  they  which  were  of  the  better  sort  had  th<*ir  fnamtes 
carried  with  them,  as  well  for  show  as  to  keep  theni  from  tbe 
cold  at  the  table.  These  mantles  also  many  did  use  at  tbe 
churches,  at  the  morrow  ninsses,  and  at  other  times," ' 

*■  Aitti^.  Vilg*  dajp,  30* 
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XXX*- CHURCH-ALB*. 

I'lie  Cburcb-ales,  called  also  KaNkT-aEeK,  and  WlittsiLti-alfs 
troni  their  belng^soiiietimes  beld  on  Easter-Sunday,  and  on  Wjiii- 
Sitnday,  or  on  eniue  of  the  boltdays^  (but  futlow  tbem,  cert;ijnly 
urtg^iiiaied  from  tbe  wakei^.  Tbecburcbnurdeus  and  uthcr  chkl 
piH'ish  officeriN  ohserviug  the  wakes  to  be  mure  popular  than  any 
orber  bolidayf^,  rightly  conceived,  tliat  by  eiitabtisbiiig^  other  ai- 
Ktittitioiia  somewhat  similar  to  tbem,  they  might  draw  tu^a^lher 
a  large  company  of  people,  and  autiutilly  collect  from  them, 
gratuitously  as  itv^ere,  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  and 
repairs  of  the  church,  as  would  \>e  a  great  eiisement  to  the  pariKh 
rates*  By  way  of  enticement  to  the  populace  they  brewed  a  certain 
portioti  of  strong  ale,  to  be  ready  on  the  day  appointed  for  tbe  fes* 
tiral,  which  they  sold  to  them;  and  most  of  the  better  sort,  ia  ad- 
dition to  what  they  paid  for  their  drink,  contributed  something' 
towards  the  collection  ;  but  in  some  instances  the  inh^ibitanls  of 
one  or  more  parishes  were  mulcted  in  ft  certain  sum  according  to 
mutoal  ag;reen]ent,  asM'e  thid  by  an  oiicient  stipulation,''  couched 
in  the  followinj^  temiK ;  "  The  parishioners  of  Elvertoon  and  those 
of  Okebrook  in  Derbyshire  ayree  jointly  to  brew  four  ales,  and 
every  ale  of  oue  quarter  of  malt  between  this,-  and  the  feast  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptii^t^ext  comming,  and  every  inbabttant  of 
the  said  ttiwii  of  Okebrook  shall  be  at  the  f^veral  ales  ;  and 
every  busband  and  hii)  wife  shall  pay  two  pfiire,  and  every  cot- 
taj^er  one  penny.  And  the  inbabitant!^  of  Elvertoo  Khali  have 
ami  receive  alt  ibe  profits  commiug'  of  the  said  ales,  to  the  use 
and  behoof  of  the  church  of  Elverton  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Elverton  shall  brew  eiffht  ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of 
Saint  John,  at  which  ales  the  iiibabitants  of  Okebrook  shnlT  come 
and  pay  as  before  rehej^rsed ;  and  if  any  be  away  one  ale,  he  is 
to  pay  at  tWer  ale  for  both."  In  Cornwall  the  chnreb-ales 
were  ordered  in  a  diflTereiit  manner  ;  for  there  two  young  men  of  a 
parish  were  annually  chosen  by  their  foregoers  tu  be  wardens^ 
•*  who,  dividing  the  task,  made  collections  among  the  p«inJ>hioner» 
<if  whatever  provision  it  pleased  them  la  bestow;  thi»  »hey  em- 
ployed in  brewing,  baking,  aud  other  acate«,  against  Whitson* 
tide,  upon  which  holidaies  the  ueighbours  meet  at  lue  church* 


'  T>o,liwcKlb'i  MSS,  Bid.  Bob.  -cl*  '.4a.  fol-  97, 
*  i  Iwt  it,  the  time  tlie  goduacl  wa«  nude. 
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liouse,  an<l  there  merely  fpod  on  their  own  victuals,  coiitributitij*' 
some  petty  portion  to  tlic  sttrck*  Wlnm  tlie  feast  is  eiidecl,  ihn 
wardens  yield  in  their  nccounts  to  the  parisliioiiers ;  and  such 
money  as  exceedelh  the  disbursements,  i»  layed  up  in  store  to 
definiy  any  extraordinary  charges  arising;  in  the  parish." ' 

To  what  has  been  said   upon  this  subject,  1  shall  ouly  add 
the  following  extract  from  Philip  Stnhs,  an  author  before  quoted, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  writings^  nre 
pointed  ag^ninst  the  popular  vices  and  tm moralities  of  his  titue. 
"  In  certaine  townesi,"  says  he,  "  where  drunken  Bacchus  bearj* 
ewaie   ajurainst   Chrif^tmass  and   Easter,  Whitsunday,   or  some 
other  time,  the  church  wardens*  for  so  they  call  iheni,  of  erery 
parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  parish,    provide  half  a 
score  or  twentie  quarters  of  inanity  whereof  sotue  they  buy  of  ^ 
the  church  stocke,  and  some  is  given  to  them  of  the  parishionera 
themselves,  every  one  conferring  somewhat,  according  to  bis 
ability;  which  manlt  being  matle  into  very  strong  ale,  or  beer, 
h  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church^  or  in  some  other  place  H$«igned 
to  that  purpo&e.     Then,  when  this  nippilatuni,  this  huffe-capp**, 
as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  uf  lite,  is  $iet  abroach,  well  ii^  he  that 
can  get  the  soonest  to  it,  and  spends  the  mo!!st  at  it,  for  he  is 
counted  the  godlicst  man  of  all   the   rest,  and   mu«»t  in   God*s 
favour,  because  it  is  spent  upon  his  church  forsooth.     If  all  be, 
true   which   they  say,  they  bestow   thai  money   which    is    got  I 
thereby  for  the  repaire  of  their  churches  and  chappeU^  they  buy 
liookes  for  the  service,  cu pps  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacra*  i 
ment,  surplesses  for  Sir  John,  and  such  other  necessaries,"  &c. 
He   then    proceeds   to   speak   upon  "the   manner  of  keeping 
wakesses  (wakes^)  in  England,*'  in  a  style  similar  to  that  above 
citedj  and  says  they  were  '*  the  sources  of  gluttonie  and  drun- 
kenness;"   aud  adds,    '*  tnauy    spend   more   at  one  of  tbene 
wakesises  than  in  all  the  whole  year  besides,"     It  has  before'| 
been  observed   that  this  author  is  very  severe  upon  most  of  the 
popular  sports;  but  in  justice  to  hiui  I  may  add,  that  simitar 
complaints  have  been  exhibited  againt^t  the  church-ales    and 
wakes  in  times  greatly  anterior  to  his  existence.    And,  indeed, 
if  we  look  at  the  wake^i  uud  fairi»  as  they  are  conducted  iti  tbe 
present  day,  I  trust  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  own  that  lb«^y  ai0 

'  Circw'*  Sarvny  <o(  Coniw&ll.  160f ,  book  l,  p.  6a. 

*  The  AfifthiQiie  of  ALm&rn,  \s9S» 

*  I  rjithcr  Uunk  it  tlioutd  be  cbvrchytini* 
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by  no  mean^  proper  schools  for  the  improvement  of  I  he  pnbEic 
morals. 

The  iiitrenious  researcher  into  the  t-au^es  of  melancholy  tbitiku 
that  thf?se  kinds  of  amusemeiit  uo^ht  not  to  he  denied  to  the 
commonalty.'  Chaucer,  in  the  Ploughman's  Tale^  reproves 
^he  priests  becaup?ie  they  were  more  attentive  to  the  practice  of 
iecular  pastimes  than  to  the  administration  of  their  holy  functions, 
saying  they  were  expert 

At  the  wreBtTyngfl  ind  &t  the  wtke, 

And  cbefe  chauntourii  bt  the  nhle, 
Marketta  beaten.  bhA  mtdlyng  make, 

Uoppnt  and  Louteia  wtth  Jievft  and  Lnlf. 


XXXI FAIRS, 

The  cburch*a!e8  have  long"  been  diKcontinned  t  the  wakes  are 
Etill  kept  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  neither 
they  nor  the  fairs  maintain  their  former  importance  j  many  of 
bolb,  and  most  of  the  latter,  have  dwindled  into  mere  markets 
for  petty  traffic,  or  else  they  are  confined  to  the  purposes  of 
drinking,  or  the  displayment  of  vulgar  pastimes.  These  pas- 
times*  or  at  lea^t  sucli  ul'  them  as  occur  to  my  meinnryi  I  shall 
mention  here  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  pass  on  to  the  remaining 
part  of  this  chapter.  In  a  paper  belonging  to  the  Spectator' 
tliere  is  a  short  description  of  a  conntry  wake*  **  I  found/'  saya 
the  author,  **a  ring  of  cudgel-players,  who  were  breaking  one 
another^H  heads  in  order  to  make  some  impression  on  their  mis^ 
tresses*  hearts.**  He  then  came  to  "a  foot-ball  match,**  and  after-, 
wards  lo  "  a  ring  of  wrestlers.'*  Her«  he  observes,  •*  the  squire 
of  the  pariah  always  treats  the  company  every  year  with  a 
hogshead  of  ale,  and  proposes  a  beaver  bat  as  a  recompenca 
to  him  who  gives  the  most  falls.*'  The  last  sport  he  mentions 
is  pitching  the  bar.  But  he  might,  anrt  wiih  great  propriety, 
have  added  most  of  the  games  tn  practice  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  that  have  been  specified  in  the  foregoing 
pageH,  and  perhaps  the  whistling  match  recorded  in  another 
paper."  **  The  prize,"  we  are  told,  "  was  one  guiti<^,  to  he  con- 
ferred upon  the  ablest  whistler;  that  is,  he  that  could  whistle 
clearest,  and  go  through  his  tune  without  laughinet  to  which 
at  the  same  lime  he  was  provoked  l»y  the  antic  postures  o(  a 


BurtJB,  Anal  Melancholy,  part  U.  wet.  t,  ^p>  <!• 
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ntcrry-atiflrew,  wlio  wtt8  to  stanJ  tipon  the  stages  and  ptay  his 
tricks  in  tlie  eye  of  the  performer.  There  were  three  competitors  j 
the  two  first  failed,  but  the  third,  in  defiance  of  the  zauj  nnd 
all  his  arts,  whistled  through  two  tunes  with  5:0  settled  a  eoutt- 
tetiajice  that  he  bore  away  the  prize,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
the  spectators."  This  paper  was  written  by  Addifiion,  who  a^iirr^M 
us  he  was  present  at  the  perfurmance,  which  took  place  at  Batli 
about  the  year  1708.  To  this  he  adds  another  curious  pastiuu-, 
as  a  kind  of  Christmas  gaiHbol^  which  he  had  seen  also;  thai* 
is,  a  yawniflo^  match  for  a  Cheshire  cheese ;  the  sport  beg»u 
nbout  midnight,  when  the  whole  company  were  disposed  to  be 
drowsy ;  and  he  that  yawuad  the  widest,  and  at  the  saine  Itum 
most  naturally,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  unmber  of  yawns 
from  the  spectators,  obtfiineel  the  cheese. 

The  barbarous  and  wicked  diversion  of  throwing'  at  cocks 
usually  took  place  nt  all  the  wake»  and  fairs  that  were  beld 
about  Shrovetide,  and  especially  at  such  of  them  as  were  kept 
ou  Sh rove-Tuesday.  Upon  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  custom, 
the  place  of  the  livings  birds  was  supplieil  by  toys  made  in  the 
shape  of  cocks,  with  large  and  heavy  stands  of  lead,  at  which 
the  Lioys,  on  paying  some  very  trifliitg  sum,  were  pcruiit1«Hl  to 
throw  as  heretofore;  and  be  who  could  orerturn  the  toy  claimed 
ii  as  a  reward  fur  his  adroitne.sLs  This  innocent  pastime  never 
litfcame  popular,  for  the  Sipott  derived  from  the  torment  of  a 
living  creature  existed  no  longer,  and  its  M-ant  was  not  to  be 
compensated  by  the  overthrowing  or  breaking  a  motionless  r'l^* 
presentative ;  therefore  the  diversion  was  very  soon  discontinued. 

At  present,  snutf-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  and  other  trinkets 
of  small  value,  or  else  balfpdince  or  gingerbread,  placed  upon 
',  low  stands  «re  thrown  at,  and  sometimes  apples  and  oranges, 
set  up  in  small  heaps;  and  children  are  usually  enticed  to  lay 
out  their  money  for  permission  to  throw  at  them  by  the  owners, 
who  keep  continually  bawling,  "  Knock  down  one  you  have 
them  all,"  A  halfpenny  is  the  common  price  fur  one  ibroir, 
and  the  distance  about  ten  or  twelve  yards. 

The  Jingling  Match  is  a  tlirerston  common  enough  at  coiitilry 
wakes  and  fairs.  The  pertbrtnance  requires  a  large  circle,  vn- 
dosed  with  ropes,  which  is  ot^cupied  by  (ts  mauy  persons  as 
are  pennitted  to  play*  Tbey  rarely  exceed  nine  or  ten.  All  ef 
tfiesej)  except  one  of  the  most  fictile,  who  is  thejingler,  bate 
their  eyes  bliuitvd  witii  handkerchtels  or  napkins.    *i'be  eyts^nf 
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tUe  jitigleT  are  iiot  covered^  but  lie  holds  a  smalt  bell  in  carl] 
Iiatid,  wUicli  lie  is  obliged  to  keep  ringing  incessaatl)'  no  long 
as  tbe  play  coiiliiiues,  which  in  comnioidy  about  twenty  minutes, 
hut  soiartimes  it  is  extended  to  half  an  hour,  lu  surue  places 
the  jiugler  has  also  si  nail  beik  atiixed  to  Wm  knees  and  elbows. 
His  busn\&is  is  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  hii«  blinded  companions, 
who  follow  biui,  by  ibe  sound  of  the  belts,  in  all  directioui^, 
and  fiometiuies  oblt*^e  him  to  exert  bis  utmost  abilities  to  ertect 
bis  escape,  which  must  be  done  within  the  boundarie^f  the 
rope,  for  the  laws  of  the  »port  forbid  him  to  pass  beyond  it. 
If  he  be  caught  iu  the  tiiue  allotted  for  the  continuauce  of  the 
game,  the  person  who  caught  him  claims  the  prize:  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  not  able  to  take  bim,  the  prize  becomes  bis 
due. 

Hunting  the  Pig  is  another  favourite  rustic  pastime.  The 
tail  of  the  animal  is  previously  cut  short,  and  well  soaped,  and 
in  this  condition  be  is  turned  out  for  the  populace  to  run  after 
bim;  acid  he  who  can  catch  him  with  one  band,  and  hold  bini 
by  the  stump  of  the  tail  without  touching  any  other  part,  obtains 
him  for  bis  ]>ain8. 

Sack  Running,  that  is^  men  tied  up  in  sacks^  every  part  of 
them  being  enclosed  except  their  heads,  who  are  iu  this  manner 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  some  given  distance,  where 
be  who  first  arrives  obtains  the  prize. 

Smock  Races  are  commouly  performed  by  the  young  country 
weiicheSf  and  so  called  because  the  prize  i^  a  bolland  smock, 
or  shift,  usually  decorated  with  ribbands. 

The  Wheelbarrow  Race  requires  room,  and  is  performed  upan 
some  open  green,  or  in  a  field  free  from  incuiubrances.  The 
caudidates  are  all  of  them  blindfolded,  and  every  one  has  bi« 
wheelbarrow,  which  he  is  to  drive  frotn  the  starting-place  to  a 
mark  set  up  for  that  purpose,  at  some  considerable  distance. 
He  who  tirgt  reaches  the  mark  of  course  is  th«  conqueror.  But 
this  task  is  seldom  very  readily  accomplished |  od  the  contrary^ 
the  windings  and  wanderiugs  of  these  droll  knights-errant,  in 
most  cases,  produce  much  merriment. 

The  Grinning  Match  is  perfomied  by  two  or  more  persona 
endeavouring  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  distortion  of  thetP 
tVaiurps,  every  one  of  ihem  having  hie  head  thrust  through  a 
horse's  collar. 

Sjioking  Matches  are  ii«uallj  made  for  tobaccc^boxes,  or 
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some  lUlier  fnflin*  pn>.eR,  ant!  maybe  peitormed  fwoways:  the 
firsc  in  a  triRf  among  the  caniftdates  who  shall  <:moke  a  pipe  full 
Of  tobacco  in  the  shortest  time :  the  second  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse; for  he  of  them  who  can  keep  the  tobacco  alight  within 
his  ptpe^  ami  retain  it  there  the  lonsrest^  receives  the  reward. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  Hot  Hasty- pud  ding  Katers,  who 
contend  for  superiority  by  swnMowiiig  the  greatest  quantity  of 
hot  hasty-pudding  in  the  shortest  time  j  «o  that  he  whose  throat 
is  widest  and  most  callous  is  sure  to  be  the  conqueror. 

The  evening  is  commonly  concluded  with  singing  for  lace<» 
and  ribbands,  which  divertisement  indiscriminately  admits  of 
the  exert iunA  of  both  sexes. 


XXXII^BONFIRES, 

It  has  been  customary  in  this  country,  from  time  immemorial, 
for  the  people,  upon  occasions  of  rejoicing,  or  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  approbation  of  any  public  occurrence,  to  malce 
large  bonfires  upon  the  close  of  the  day,  to  parade  the  sti^eet 
with  great  lights,^  and  to  illuminate  their  houses.  These  spec^ 
tacles  may  be  considered  as  merely  appendages  to  the  pagcatit^i 
and  pompous  shows  that  usually  preceded  themj  and  tbey 
seem  to  hare  been  instituted  principally  for  the  diversion  of  the 
populace.  In  the  '"^'gn  of  Henry  VII.  a  letter  was  sent  from 
the  king  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  command itig 
them  to  cause  bonfires  to  be  made,  and  to  manifest  other  sig'iu 
of  refoicing,  on  account  of  the  eftpousals  of  his  daughter  Mary,' 
And  within  these  forty  years  ^  bonfires  continued  to  be  mad«^ 
tn  London  at  the  city  expense,  and  in  certain  places  at  West- 
minster by  order  from  the  court,  upon  mi>st  of  the  public  daya 
of  rejoicing;  but  of  late  tbey  have  been  prohibited,  and  very 
justly,  on  account  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  squtlw 
and  crackei^  thrown  about  by  the  mob  who  as^mbted  apioii 
these  occasions. 

In  London,  and  probably  in  other  larg:e  cities,  bonfires  were 
frequently  made  in  the  su muter  season,  not  only  for  rejoicing' 
sake,  but  to  cleanse  the  air.  Hence  Stow,  writing  upon  thin 
subject,  says,  "In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  on  the  vigils 
of  festival  davii,  and  on  the  evenings  also  of  those  dayt  after 
#aiiRet.  bontires  v%pre  made  in  the  streets.    The  wealthy  citizens 
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placed  bread  and  good  drmk  upoii  tlie  tables  befure  their 
doors  upon  the  vigil  of  the  festival ;  but  on  the  festival  eveniug 
he  same  tables  were  mere  plentifully  t'unusbed  with  meat  and 
driiik,  to  nLich  not  oiilj?  the  ut^ighbours  but  paHseiigetK  were 
alw  inviteil  to  sit  aod  partake,  with  great  hospitality.  These 
were  called  bonfires,  as  well  of  amity  among  neighbours  that, 
being  before  at  coutroversie,  were,  at  these  times,  by  the  labour 
of  others,  reconciled^  and  made  of  bitter  enemies  loving  friends; 
and  also  for  the  virtue  that  a  great  fire  hath  to  purge  the  infection 
of  the  air."  i  There  are  many  fanciful  derivations  of  the  com- 
pound word  bonfire;  but  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,^ 
who  thinks  the  first  syllable  originated  from  the  Freuch  word 
btm,  good;  because  these  files  were  usually  made  upon  the 
receipt  of  some  good  uews,  or  upoti  occasions  of  public  rejoicing. 


XXXIII.— 1  LLUMl  NATIONS. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  period  il  luminal  ions  were  first  used  aa 
marks  of  rejoicing.  Tbey  are  inentiitned  by  Stow,^  in  his  Survey 
iif  London,,  who  tells  us  that  lamp^  of  gla»i»,  to  the  a«nonnt  of 
several  hundreds,  were  hung  upon  bratiches  of  iron  curiously 
wrought,  and  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  citizens  upon  the 
vigils  of  8aiiit  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
I'auL^  The  historian  does  not  speak  of  these  lights  as  auy  tiovelty* 
neither  is  there  any  reason  to  conclude  that  similar  illumina- 
tions were  not  made  in  other  great  towns  and  cities  as  well  aa 
in  London  ;  so  that  the  custom  might  have  been  of  long  standing, 
and  probably  originated  from  some  religious  institution.  Bui 
the  lights,  for  I  can  hardly  call  them  illuminations,  most  gene- 
rally used  at  this  period,  were  the  cressets,  or  large  lanthorns, 
which  were  carried  in  procession  about  the  street.  When  they 
were  laid  aside,  the  windows  of  the  houses  were  decorated  with 
lighted  candlef^,  or  iheoutsides  ornamented  with  lamps  of  various 
colours,  and  placed  io  variety  f>f  forms ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
transparent  paintings,  inscriptions*  and  variety  of  other  curious 
and  expensive  devices,  that  seem  to  l>e  almost  peculiar  to  the 
present  age;  and  certainly  the  grand  illuminations  exhibited 
on  the  23d  of  April,  (789,   upon  the  happy  occasion  of  his 


'  Sqrrej  of  LaDdon. 

*  See  p.  360.     U  does  tiat  ftppc^  thit  (baw  Punpt  were  wmdti  wiA  glui  of  v«ri«>u» 
f^trm,  icHiTdiBg  to  (Imi  pmep'  feaUioOf     I  laQiei  tLicik  uu«  iiDpfov(miei.t  it  p^r- 
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Majeet^r's  recovery,  far  gurpasiied,  not  only  in  the  number  and 
hriUiaticy  of  the  lights,  but  also  in  the  splendour  and  beauty  of' 
the  transparencies,  every  other  spectacle  of  the  like  kmd  that 
hue  been  made  in  this  countrj,  or  perhaps  in  any  other. 


X  XXI  v.— FIRE  wo  IlKS, 

Fireworks,  for  pastime,  are  little  spoken  of  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  trifting- 
natnre.  We  nre  told,  when  Ann  BuIIen  was  conveyed  upon 
the  water  from  Greenwich  to  London,  previous  to  her  coronation^ 
in  1598,  "  there  went  before  the  lord-mayor's  barge,  8  fojste ' 
for  a  wafter  full  of  ordinance ;  in  which  foyste  was  a  great  re*! 
dragon,  continually  movinij  and  casting'  forth  wild-fire  j  and 
round  about  the  said  foyste  stood  terrible,  monstrous,  atid  witde 
men,  casting  of  fire,  and  making-  a  hideous  noise."^  This  vessel 
with  the  fireworks,  I  apprehend,  was  usually  exhibited  wheo 
the  lord  mayor  went  upon  the  water,  and  especially  when  he 
went  to  Westminster  on  the  lord  mnyor's  day.  Hence  Morose, 
in  Jonson's  comedy  of  the  Silent  Woman,  ^yi»  to  his  Fiaitors, 
who  come  with  drums  and  trumpets^  "  Out  of  my  dores,  you 
sonnes  of  noise  and  taninit,  begot  on  an  iU  May-day,  or  when 
the  ^lly-fuist  is  afloate  to  Westminster  j  a  trumpetter  could  not 
be  conceived  till  then."' 

Among;  the  spectacles  prepared  for  the  diversion  of  «|neen 
Elizabeth  at  Kenelworth  Castle  tu  1575,  there  were  displays  of 
fireworks,  which  nre  thus  described  by  Laneham,  who  wfts 
present**  '*  On  the  Sunday  niy^ht,"  says  he,  "  after  a  warnings 
piece  or  two,^  was  a  blaze  of  burning;  darts  flying  to  nntl  Irn, 
beams  of  stnrs  coruscant,  streams  and  hail  of  fire  sparks,  iig-ht- 
nint^s  of  wildfire  on  the  water;  and  on  the  land,  flight  and  ishot 
of  th nnderboT ti9,  all  with  such  continuance,  terror,  and  vebe- 
mence,  the  heavens  thundered,  the  waters  surged,  and  the  earth 
shook."  Another  author,  Gascoyne,  speaks  thus;  "On  the 
Sunday  were  fireworks  showed  upon  the  water,  passing  nnder 
the  water  a  long  space  ;  and  when  aH  men  thought  they  had 
been  qticnched,  they  would  rise  and  mount  out  of  the  wattr 
again  and  bume  furiously  until  they  were  utterlie  consumed. "• 

>  A  galley,  or  small  rewl-  »  Act  it.  acatte  f. 

»  NichoJ»"i  PrpgretBei  of  Elizabeth,  toI.  i. 

*  I  auppcts*  he  mean!  t&e  dist  harge  of  %  cuopDa  or  two. 

*  Princelj  JleuuFeit  at  K^nelwottli  Cutl«,  p,  6%, 
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On  (he  Thursflay  followinjof,  iieroT'<!ing'  to  Laneham,  **  (here  was 
at  night  a  sliew  of  very  ntrang'e  and  sundry  kinds  of  firework'* 
compelleil  by  cunninn;  to  fly  to  and  fro,  ami  to  mount  very 
high  into  the  air  upward,  and  al«o  to  burn  unqnenrliable  in  the 
water  bt'iiealh."  And  aj*T!i*n,  sixtfeii  yearsaftorwardi*,  the  same 
queen  was  entcrtainetl  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  at  Elvelhnm  in 
Hampshire,  and  after  snpper  there  was  a  «:r:ind  display  of  fire- 
works, preceded  by  *'  a  peale  of  one  huiidrid  rhambers,'  dis- 
rharged  from  the  Snail  Mninit;"  with**  a  like  peale  dischnrj^rd 
tram  the  ship  Isle,  and  nonn:  grrnt  ordinance  withal.  Then 
was  there  a  castle  of  fireworkes  of  ;dl  surfs,  wliich  played  in 
the  fort ;  answerable  to  that  there  was,  at  tlye  SuaH  Mount,  a 
glohe  of  all  manner  of  fireworkes,  as  big"  as  a  barrel.  M  hen 
thene  were  spent  there  were  many  running  rockets  iipfm  lines, 
which  passed  between  the  Snail  Mount  and  the  castle  in  the 
fort.  On  either  side  were  many  fire-wheel es,  pike«  of  pleasure, 
and  balles  of  wildfire^  which  burned  in  the  water." ^ 


XXX V^ LONDON  FIREWORKS. 

A  writer,  who  lived  tn  the  reign  cf  James  I.,  ast^ures  us  ihere 
were  then  **  abiding  in  the  city  of  London  men  very  skilfiit 
in  the  art  of  pyrotechnre,  or  of  fireworkes."^  But,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  machinery  delincitted  in  the  books  for- 
merly written  upon  the  subject  of  firework  makiutf,  these  exhi- 
bitions were  very  clumsily  contrived,  consisting  chiefly  in  wheel**, 
fire^recs,  jerbs,  and  rockets,  to  which  were  added,  men  fantas. 
lically  habited,  who  flourished  away  with  poles  or  clubs  chatv^ed 
with  Bquibs  and  crackers,  and  fought  with  each  other,  or  jointly 
attacked  a  wooden  castle  replete  with  the  same  materials,  or 
combated  with  pasteboard  drugoni«  running  upon  liuea  and 
*' vomit  ting  of  fire  like  ferie  furies/*  These  men  fantastically 
habited  were  called  green  men.  Thus,  in  The  Seven  Cham* 
pioTis  of  Christeudom,^  a  play  written  hy  John  Kirke,  nn<l 
printed  U)>jH,  it  is  said,  *^  Harti  yon  any  squibtii,  nuy  green 
men,  in  your  shows,  and  whizzes  on  lines,  Jack>pudding  upon 
the  rope,  or  resin  fireworks  I" 

1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  fireworks  displayed  within 
these  last  Htty  years'*  hare  been  more  excellent  iu  their  cod- 
Birnctton,  more  neatly  executed,  and  more  variable  and  pleasing 

*  ^mnll  kind  of  rannoDn.         *  Nicho1--«'i  Pro^iPBse*  of  Elixabfth,  toI.  if.  b,  tf. 
'  l^lutory  of  alii  the  Colleges  in  and  ubuut  Loudoa,  {jrititrd  A.  D.  tbta 

*  [  before  ISUO.J 
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iQ  tbeir  effects,  than  those  produced  at  Any  former  period*  It 
is  certain  that  tbc  early  firework  makers  were  tofaify  unac- 
quainted wjtb  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  quick-match, 
which  18  made  wkb  spun  cotton,  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
saltpetre,  and  rolled,  whilt  wet,  in  pounded  gunpowdei;  and 
which,  being  enclosed  in  small  tubes  of  paper,  communicates 
the  fire  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  another  with  astonishing 
celerity.  The  old  firework  makers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  trains  of  corned  gunpowder,  conveyed  by  grooves  made  in  the 
wood-work  of  the  machinery,  when  they  were  desirous  of  com- 
municating the  fire  to  a  number  of  cases  at  once,  and  especially 
if  they  were  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  which  was  not  only 
a  very  circuitous  process,  but  liable  to  a  variety  of  unpleasant 
accidents;  and  to  this  cause  is  attributed  tbe  failure  of  the 
tremendous  firework  exhibited  in  the  Green  Park  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  when  the  performance  was  interrupted,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  general  eflfect  totally  destroyed,  by  the  tini}>eri« 
belonging  to  one  of  the  wings  taking  fire  through  the  explosion 
of  the  gunpowder  trains  communicated  by  the  wooden  channels* 
This  unfortunate  accident,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
happened  had  the  communications  from  one  part  of  the  machinery 
to  tbe  other  been  made  with  quick-match.  I  received  the  above 
information  from  a  very  skilful  firework  maker  belonging  to  tbe 
train  of  artillery,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner 
in  which  the  tmins  were  laid,  and  was  present  at  the  exhibition. 


XXXIV.— riREWORKS  ON  TOWER-HILL,  AT  PUBLIC  GARDENS^  AhL> 
IN  PAG£AiMS. 

It  was  customary,  in  my  memory,  for  the  train  of  artillery 
annually  to  display  a  grand  firework  upon  Tower-hill  on  (h  ■ 
evening  of  his  Majest)'*s  birtb-day.  This  spectacle  has  beei 
(liscontiimed  for  several  years  in  compliance  with  a  petition  for 
that  purpose  made  by  tbe  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  incou- 
veniences  they  sustained  thereby. 

Fireworks  were  exhibited  at  Marybone  Gardens  while  they 
were  kept  open  for  public  entertainment;  and  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  apo,'  Torre,  a  celebrated  French  artist^  was  em- 
ployed there»  woo,  in  addition  to  tbe  usual  display ment  of  fire- 
wbtfels.  fixetl  stam,  figute  pieces,  and  other  curious  devices,  in- 
tttKtitced  uautomiiaical  spectacles,  which  afforded  him  au  oppor 
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tunity  oi'  bringing"  forward  nmch  splendid  machinery,  with  ap- 
propriate eceiiery  and  stage  decoration,  whereby  he  gsive  an 
astonishing  effect  to  hiM  perform  an  ces»  and  excited  the  admiration 
aud  applause  of  the  spectators.  I  particularly  remember  two, 
the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  and  the  Descent  of  Orpheus  to  Hell  in 
search  of  his  wife  Eurydice.  The  last  was  particularly  splendid : 
there  were  sereral  scenes,  and  one  of  them  suppctsed  to  be  the 
Elysian  fields,  where  the  flitting  backwards  and  forwards  of 
the  spirjtfl  was  admirably  represented  by  means  of  a  transparent 
gauze  artfully  interposed  between  the  actors  and  the  spectatoi^. 

Fireworks  have  fur  many  years  I>een  exhibited  at  Ranelagh 
Gardens;  tbey  are  now*  displayed  occasionally  at  Yauxhall ; 
and,  in  an  inferior  style,  at  Bermondsey  Spa. 

in  speaking  upon  this  subject  1  hare  mentioned  some  of  the 
actors  formerly  concerned  in  the  pyrotechuical  shows.  Those 
said  above  to  hare  been  on  board  the  city  foyat*  or  galley,  are 
called  monstrous  witde  men  }^  others  are  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  green  men;*  and  both  of  them  were  men 
wbtinsically  attired  aud  disguised  with  droll  masks,  haWug  large 
stavei  or  clubs,  headed  with  cases  of 'trackers.     Annexed  is 
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This  en^av'ing,  representing  the  character  equipped  in  hm 
proper  habit,  and  flourishing;  his  firework,  is  from  a  book  of 
frreworks  written  by  John  Bate,  and  published  in  16:^.  Be. 
low  in 


!  1^.    A   VVob£BOlnb. 

This  character,  which  is  that  of  a  wild  or  eavage  man,  was 
vfry  common  in  the  pageant*  of  former  tiiiies^  and  seems  to  have 
I>een  very  popular.  It  wan  in  a  drc«i!i  tike  this,  I  mippo«^v 
that  Gasroyue  appeared  before  qtieeu  Elizaheth;  see  p.  25^L 
The  fig-ure  itself  is  taken  from  a  ballad,  in  black  letter,  entitleil 
*'  The  mad,  merry  Pranks  of  Robin  Good  Fellow."  Bishop 
Percy,  probably  with  great  justice,  supposes  it  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ^tage»disgiiisements  for  the  represenfatfon  of  this 
facetious  spirit* 
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Popalnr  mniily  Pastirapi  in)itat«d  by  Children. — tl.  Honet. — III.  R*ae|  ktid 
Chiciog. — IV,  VVreiiUng  »od  othei  Gymnonuc  Spartt. — V,  MBfblea,  knd  Spu- 
countBT.— VI.  Topt.  &c.  J — TheDeTil  ninong  the  Taylpfs. — VIL  ETenarOdd — 
Chack'lHirperitiy ;— Dock  and  DnJie. — Y1IL  Bantetlie  Bear ; — Huntilie Slipper, 
itc. — ^IX.  Sponinp  with  In«cU  ;.^Kiteit ; — Wiodmilli-^X.  Bob-cUfiry. — XI. 
HotxlniiD -blind  ■, — Hot-cotkli>*— XII.  Cock.-£ghUn^. — XUl.  AooDyniDuj  Pm- 
tiine«  ; — Mock  Uoaoun  at  Boarding' KbooU. — XIV.  lIuuKt  of  Carde  ; — ^Quet- 
ttOTift  vid  ComiBMid*;— Handy'dsndj-, — Snap-dragon  ;^Pttiib-piii ; — Crambo;^ 
LoiterieB.^ — XV.  ObMlets  Pkitiuei. — XVL  Crekg  ^— Queke-boirci ;; — Huid  in 
id  Hvnd  out ;— >WlitUi  and  Bliick,  and  Making  sod  Mtrriog ;— Figfan  ;— Motel 
the  Psg  f — HoU  About  ihe  Cliurch-yiird  ; — Prnny- prick  ; — Pick-point,  iStc.  ;— 
McrttoM,  SibulcBr  ud  Crou-ptirpoae* ; — Th^  PvtOQ  hw  Itwt  Itii  Cloak. 


I,— POPULAR  MANLY  PASTIMEB  IMITATED  BY  CHILDREN. 

Most  of  the  popular  pastimes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paj^ps 
were  imitatetl  by  the  yoiingtpr  part  of  the  crtinmutiity,  and  in 
some  d^gfree^  at  leiiRt,  became  the  sports  of  ebihiren.  Archery, 
and  th«  use  of  misstre  weapons  ol  aU  kinds^  were  formerly  con- 
iidered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  youngs  mnu's  edtictition ;  for 
which  reason  the  bow,  the  sling»  the  spear,  and  other  military 
instrumentfi,  were  put  into  his  hands  nt  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life;  he  wa8  also  encourage<I  in  the  pursuit  of  such  sports 
ftg  proniotetl  muscular  strength,  or  lendetl  to  tnake  him  ar» 
quatnted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldi ier.  M'heii  the  l>ow  and  the 
■ling  were  lai<i  aside  in  favour  of  the  gun,  prudence  naturally 
forbad  the  putting  an  instrument  of  so  dniigeroiis  a  riatnre  info 
the  hands  of  children;  they  however  provided  tbeia«<'l ves  a  sul>- 
Btitule  for  the  gun,  and  used  a  long  hollow  tube  c»U«'d  a  trunks 
in  which  they  thrust  a  sraall  pointed  arrow,  contrrvMl  to  fit  ih(? 
cavity  with  great  exactness,  and  then  blowing  into  the  trunk 
wiib  all  their  might,  the  arrow  was  driven  ihroujjh  it  and  dis- 
charged at  the  other  end  by  the  expansion  uf  the  cfttupressed  air. 
Sometime§  pellets  of  clay  were  used  instead  of  ilie  arrows,  Ih'. 
Johiisim  in  bi^  Dictionary,  nnder  the  article  trunk,  has  tbi** 
quotation  from  Ray :  "  In  a  shooting  trank,  tlie  longer  it  is  to  a 
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certeiii  limits  the  swifter  and  more  furcilily  the  air  dtrives  tbe 
pellet,"  TiJfc  truuk*  were  succeeded  by  pot^uiis  made  with 
boUow  pieces  uf  elder,  or  of  quiJla,  the  pelleU  being  thrust  into 
them  by  the  meatt^  of  a  ramrod.  These  were  also  called  pop* 
guns;  and  perhapn  more  properly j,  froia  the  popping  noise  they 
make. in  dischnrg'ing  the  pellets.  Big  buuncing*  words  are  com- 
pared to  pot-g-un  reports  in  a  comedy  called  The  Knave  in  Gmitte* 
priuted  in  1G40.' 

ir-— HORSESw 

Most  boys  are  exceedingly  delijghted  with  ridtn^^  eitlier  ooj 
horses  or  in  carriages,  and  also  upon  men*s  fthoulders,  which  W4 
find  to  be  a  rery  ancient  sport  i^  and  I  trust  there  are  but  few  ol 
my  readers  who  have  not  seen  ihem  with  a  bough  or  a  wandi 
substituted  for  a  horse,  and  highly  pleai^ed  in  imitating  tbegal«| 
lopping  and  prancing  of  that  noble  animaU  This  is  an  amusew 
ment  of  great  antiquity,  well  known  in  Greece;  and  if  report 
speaks  truth,  some  of  the  greatest  men  have  joined  in  it,  either 
to  relax  the  vigour  of  their  own  minds  for  a  time,  or  (o  delighl 
their  children.  The  Persian  ambassadors  found  Agefiilaus^  the 
Lacedemonian  monarch,  employed  in  thiii  manner.'*  Socrates 
ul&o  did  the  same,  for  which  it  seems  hi!^  pupil  j4tcibiades  used 
to  laugh  at  him.''  If  we  turn  to  the  eugravtng  No.  4^,*^  we  shall 
see  two  boy$i,  each  of  them  having  two  wands,  the  one  serves  fur 
a  horse^  and  the  other  for  a  spear,  and  thus  equipped  they  are 
justing  together.  The  eitgraving  No.  30,^  represents  a  boy 
mounted  upon  a  wooden  horse,  drawn  by  two  of  his  companions, 
and  tilting  at  the  quintain  ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that  the 
bohourtSf  the  tournaments,  and  roost  of  the  other  superior  pas* 
times  have  been  subjected  to  youthful  imitation ;  and  that  toys 
were  made  oti  purpo^-ie  to  train  up  the  young  nobility  in  lbe 
knowledge  and  pursuit  of  military  pastimes,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  engraTings  Nos.  43  and  44.^  Nay,  some  writers,  and  not 
without  the  support  of  ancient  documents,  derive  the  origitt  of 
all  tLese  splendid  spectacles  from  the  sportive  exercises  of  Ibe 
Trojan  boys," 


•  Gutxk  •  CoHeetton.  G.  tdLIL  •  S««  p.  84.  •  $i«e  p.  854. 

•  Kjt.  ;a  ApOfh\h>c%m,  L*c<;4.  et  JE^a.    Vai,  Hi»i  lib.  ku,  r«^>.  16. 

•  V»l  M^x.  lib. Till.  LAp.  8.  *  S9-  p  147.  ^  Bee  p,  tlfi. 
Sm  p{#.  i4i—l44i.                                    *  Seep.  ISA. 
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Confeiiding  with  each  other  for  superiority  m  mclDgou  foot  in 
nntaml  to  children;^  and  this  emulation  has  been  productive  of' 
many  difTereut  amusemeats,  among  which  the  following*  seem  to 
be  the  most  prominent. 

Bajie,  or  Prisoners*  Bars,  is  described  in  a  preceding  part  of 
thift  work.* 

fiuiit  the  Fox. — \n  this  game  one  of  the  boys  is  permitted  to 
run  out,  and  having  law  giren  to  him,  that  is  being  permitted 
to  go  lo  a  certain  distance  from  hJs  comrades  before  they  pursue 
him,  their  object  is  to  take  him  if  possible  before  be  can  return 
home.  We  have  the  following  speech  from  an  idle  boy  in  The 
longer  thou  IWest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  ati  old  comedy,  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  :* 

And  ftlio  when  we  ptay  and  hout  the  foi, 
outrun  all  the  boyi  iin  tbe  sctioole. 

Hunt  the  Hare  is  the  same  pastime  under  a  different  denomi- 
nation. 

Hnrry-racket,  or  Hide  and  Seek,  called  also  Hoop  ansi  Hide; 
vhere  one  party  of  the  boys  remain  at  a  station  calted  their 
home,  while  the  others  go  out  and  hide  themselves  ;  when  they 
are  hid  one  of  them  fries  hoop,  as  a  signal  for  those  at  home  tu 
seek  afte"-  tbem.  If  tbey  who  are  bidden  can  escape  the  vigil, 
ance  of  the  seekers  and  get  home  uncaught,  they  go  out  to  bide 
ftgarn  ;  but  so  many  of  them  as  are  caught,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
come seekers,  and  those  who  caught  tbem  have  the  privilege  of 
hiding  themselves. 

Thread  the  Taylor's  Needle, — ^In  this  sport  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  frequently  join*  As  many  as  choose  to  play  (ay  hold  of 
hands,  and  the  last  in  the  row  runs  to  the  top,  where  pf>s8ing 
under  the  arms  of  the  two  first,  the  rest  follow  :  the  first  then 
becoming  tbe  last,  repent j;  the  operation,  uiiU  soon  alternately 
as  long  as  the  game  continues. 

Cat  after  Mouse;  performed  indiscriminately  by  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  AH  the  players  but  one  holding  each  other's  hands 
form  a  large  circle j  he  th^t  is  exempted  passes  round,  and 
striking  one  of  them,  immediately  runs  under  the  arms  of  tbe 
rest;  the  person  so  struck  is  obliged  to  pur»<ue  him  uutil  he  he 

'  Sw  p,  rr.  *  Hit  p.?B,  Gamck'e  Collect.  1.  vol.  sijiL 
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CrtUffhtf  but  at  ibt:  same  lime  he  tuii«t  be  careful  to  \t\w^  tiitder 
tlie  firms  of  the  same  players  as  he  did  wlio  tuiubed  Ijioi,  or  Le 
forfeits  his  chanre  and  Kiands  oul,  while  (le  that  was  pursued 
ckiiiis  a  place  in  the  circle.  M'hen  this  game  \n  phiyed  hj  an 
«qual  number  of  boys  and  girU.  a  boy  must  touch  a  girl,  and  a 
girl  a  boy,  and  wheu  either  of  thtm  be  caught  they  go  into  the 
uiiddle  of  the  rin^  and  galute  each  other;  hence  is  derived  ihe 
tjame  of  kim  in  the  ring. 

Barley-brake. — The  excellency  of  this  sport  seems  to  luive 
consisted  in  running  well ;  but  I  know  uot  its  properties. 
Johusou  quotes  thesic  lines  from  Sidney: 

Bjf  nrighhmm  pruit'd,  afae  weot  fllirOMd  thercbj^i 
At  bwle^-bnke  her  sweet  awift  feet,  ta  tiy.^ 

Puss  in  the  Corner. — A  certain  nnmber  of  boys  or  girls  stand 
singly  at  different  distanceis;  suppose  we  say  for  instance  one  at 
each  of  the  four  comers  of  a  room,  a  fifth  is  then  placed  in  the 
middle;  the  business  of  those  who  occupy  the  corners  is  to  keiep 
changing  their  positions  in  a  regular  succession,^  and  of  the  onU 
player,  togainoue  of  the  corners  vacated  by  the  change  befoire 
the  successor  can  reach  it :  if  done  he  retaiEifi  it,  and  the  loeer 
takes  his  place  in  the  middle. 

Leap  Frog. — One  boy  stoops  down  with  hia  hands  upt^n  his 
knees  and  others  leap  orer  hiiu,  every  one  of  them  running 
forward  and  stooping  in  bis  turn.  The  game  consists  in  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  stooping  and  leaping.  It  is  mentioned  by 
.SfaakNpeare  in  King  Henry  the  Ftfth  ;  ^  If  1  could  win  a  lady 
at  lenp-JVog,  I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife :  '^  by  Jonaoi 
in  the  con>i*dy  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  **  A  leap-frogge  chance 
now ;  **  and  by  several  other  more  modern  writers^ 
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IV^WRESTLING  AND  01  U£R  GYMNASTIC  SPORTS. 

To  the  foregoing  pastimes  we  may  add  Wrestling,  wlitati 
was  particularly  practised  by  the  boys  in  the  counties  of  Ccviw 
wall  and  Devon.'  In  the  engraving  No.  1H,  we  find  two  lads 
contend ing  for  mastery  ai  thiri  diversion. 

Hupping  and  Sliding  upon  one  Lt'g  are  both  of  them  cbildisb 
«port(<,  but  at  the  same  time  very  ancient,  for  they  were  practUed 
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by  the  GrM;iaii  youlh;  oni?  they  called  akiuetjiida,  Atttntrtvia.^ 
which  VI  as  a  struggle  between  the  competitors  who  shuult)  stand 
tuatiojile§>s  the  lotige&t  upou  the  sole  of  bit»  toat;  tbe  other  ii&- 
iiomiuated  ascoliasiiioi!f  A9K<»i\ia.(7fioc,''  was  daucitig'  or  hopping' 
upuu  one  foot,^  tbccoiitjueror  being  he  wbo  could  hop  tbe  inoiiit 
t'requentty,  aii<l  continue  the  performance  longer  thair  any  of  hiis 
comrades;  and  this  pastime  is  alluded  to  by  tbe  author  of  the 
old  comedy.  The  longer  ihon  IJvest  tbe  more  Fool  thou  art, 
wherein  a  boy  boosting  of  hh  proficiency  in  rarious  school 
games,  adds, 

Aad  I  bop  B  good  vay  u}iaa  mj  one  kgge. 

Among  tbe  school-boys  in  my  memory  there  was  a  pastime 
called  Hopscotch,  nliich  was  played  in  this  manner:  a  paral- 
lelogram about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelye  feet  in 
length,  was  made  upon  the  ground  and  divided  laterally  into 
eighteen  or  twenty  diflVrent  com  part  men  ts,  which  were  called 
beds  I  some  of  them  being  larger  than  others.  The  playem 
'were  each  of  them  provided  with  a  piece  of  a  lite,  or  any  other 
flat  material  of  the  like  kind,  which  they  cast  by  tbe  hand  into 
the  ditferent  beds  in  a  regular  succession,  and  every  time  tbe 
tile  was  cast,  the  player's  busiuesis  was  to  hop  upon  one  leg 
after  it,  and  drive  it  out  of  the  boundaries  at  tbe  end  where  he 
stood  to  throw  it  i  for,  if  it  parsed  out  at  the  fiides,  or  rested 
upon  any  one  of  the  marks,  it  uas  necessary  for  tbe  cait  to  be 
repeated*  The  boy  who  performed  the  whole  of  this  operation 
by  the  fewest  ca^^ts  of  the  (lie  was  tlie  conqueror. 

Skipping. — This  amusement  is  probably  very  ancient.  It  m 
performed  by  a  rope  held  by  both  ends,  that  is,  one  end  in  each 
band,  and  thrown  forwards  or  backwards  over  the  head  and 
luider  the  feet  alternately.  Boys  often  contend  for  superiority 
of  skill  in  this  gsune,  and  he  who  passes  the  rope  about  luottt 
times  without  interruption  is  tbe  conqueror.  In  the  bop  season, 
a  hop^steiu  stripped  of  its  leaves  i«  used  itiEitead  of  a  rope,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  m  prefemble. 

Trundling  the  hoop  is  a  pastime  of  tincertain  origin,  but 
much  in  practice  at  present,  and  especially  in  London,  where 
the  boys  appear  with  their  hoops  in  tbe  public  streets,  and  are 
sometimes  very  troublesome  to  those  ^ho  are  passing  througb 
them. 

>  Jou.  MiLniai,  At  Lud.  Gi«c       ■  PoUu,  Uk  U.  4«ji.  1  ■  Sm  p,  lUU- 
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Hvimmitig,  siuling,^  and  of  late  years  f^katiti^,  uiay  u« 
reckoned  amon^  ihe  boys'  amuse metite ;  also  walking  unon 
stilts/  swinging,  and  the  paHiime  of  the  meritoi  and  setJ-wHw', 
ur  tetter-totter,  which  have  been  mentioned  already,*  tog^thei' 
with  most  of  the  games  played  with  the  bail/  aa  wed  as  nine- 
pins and  skittles.^ 


Marble 


V^MARBLES  AND  SPAN-COUNTER, 
have  been  used  by  the  boy  a 


(efi  seem  to  nave  been  uaert  by  trie  boya  as  suTvstitut^* 
for  bowls,  and  with  them  tbey  amuse  themselves  in  nianv  dil^ 
ferent  manners,  1  believe  originally  nuts,  round  stones,  or  any 
other  small  things  that  could  be  eiisily  bowled  along',  were  iiiied 
as  mnrbles.  Those  now  played  with  seem  to  be  of  more  modem 
invention.  Tt  is  said  of  Augustus  when  young,  thfit  by  way  of 
amusement  he  spent  matiy  tiours  in  playing  with  little  Moorish 
hoys  cum  nucibus,  with  nuts.*  The  author  of  one  of  theTatlers 
calls  it  "a  If^*"®  of  marbles  not  unlike  our  common  taw/*^ 

TaWj  wherein  a  number  of  boys  put  each  of  them  one  or  two 
mnrbles  m  n  ring  and  shoot  at  them  alternately  with  other 
marbles,  and  he  who  obtains  tlie  most  of  them  by  beating  them 
out  of  Mie  ring  is  I  he  conqueror. 

Nine  holes;  whirh  consists  in  bowling  of  pi  ^^bles  at  ft  wooden 
bridge  with  nine  arches.  There  is  also  another  game  of  marbles 
where  four,  five,  or  six  holes,  and  some  times  more,  are  made 
tn  the  'irround  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  and  the  busineia 
of  every  one  of  the  players  is  to  bowl  a  marble  by  a  regular 
succession  into  all  the  holes,  which  he  who  completes  in  tbtt 
fewest  bowls  obtains  the  victory. 

Boss  out,  or  bosm  and  span,  also  called  hit  or  span,  wherein 
one  bowls  a  marble  to  any  distance  that  he  pleases,  which 
serves  as  a  mark  fur  hb  antagonist  to  bowl  at,  whose  business 
it  is  to  hit  the  marble  first  bowled,  or  lay  his  own  near  enough 
to  it  for  him  to  span  the  space  between  them  and  touch  both 
the  marbTes;  in  either  case  he  wins^  if  not,  bis  marble  remaini« 
where  it  lay  and  becomes  a  mark  for  the  first  player,  and  «« 
alternately  until  the  game  be  won. 

Span^cf>unter  is  a  pastime  simitar  to  the  former,  but  played 
with  counters  instead  i>f  marbles      1  have  frequently  seen   tbe 

■  8m  f  ]*.&:*.  66.  Taktn  from  trick*  of  the  jogglen.    Sei  p.tS6. 

»  8iH  ffv-lOa,  503,  '  Sep  diip.iii.  p,  PI,  pf  infTU  •»»**(». «'«. 
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>oy8  for  want  of  both  perform  it  witli  etones.  This  sport  is 
called  in  French  tap  per,  a  word  signifying  to  strike  or  hit,  be- 
cause if  one  counter  is  struck  by  tlie  other,  the  game  is  won« 
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Vl^TOPS,  &<^— THE  DEVIL  AMONG  THE  TAILORS. 

The  top  was  used  in  remote  times  by  the  Grecian  boys. 
It  is  meiitioued  by  8uidas,  and  called  in  Greek  rpoxoc.  and  in 
Latin  turbo.  It  was  well  known  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Virgil,' 
and  with  us  as  early  at  least  as  tlie  fourteenth  century,  when 
iu  form  was  the  same  as  it  is  uow^  and  the  manner  of  using;  it 
can  admit  of  but  little  if  any  difference.  Boys  whipping  of 
fops  occur  in  the  marginal  paintings  of  the  MSS.  written  at  this 
period.     It  was  probably  in  use  long  before. 

In  a  manuscript  at  the  Museum^  I  met  with  the  following 
anecdote  of  prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  K,  and  the 
author  assures  us  it  is  perfectly  genninej^  his  words  are  thes«: 
"  The  first  tyrae  that  he  the  prince  went  to  the  towne  of  Sterling 
to  meete  the  king,  seeing  a  little  without  the  gate  of  the  town© 
a  stack  of  come  in  proportion  not  unlike  to  a  topp  wherewith  he 
used  to  play  ;  he  said  to  some  that  were  with  him,  *  loe  there 
IS  a  goodly  topp;'  whereupon  one  of  them  saying, 'whj*  doe 
you  not  play  with  it  thenf  *  he  answered,  'set  you  it  up  for 
me  and  1  will  play  with  it,*" 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  the  whijwtop  ;  for  fhepegw 
top,  I  bfjlieve,  must  be  ranked  among  the  modern  inventitins^ 
and  probably  originated  from  thete*totums  and  whirligigs,  which 
peem  all  of  them  to  have  some  reference  to  the  tops,  saving  only 
that  the  usage  of  the  te^'totum  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
petty  gambling,  it  being  marked  witli  a  certain  number  ol 
letters:  and  {mrt  of  the  stake  is  *^ken  up,  or  an  additiona. 
part  put  down,  according  as  those  letteie  '»ti  uppermost.  The 
author  of  Martin.  Scriblerus  mentions  this  toy  in  a  whimsical 
manner:  '*  He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion,  and 
whirligigs  the  axis  in  peretrochio,"  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
te-totum  had  only  four  sides,  each  of  them  marked  with  a 
letter,'  a  T  for  take  all ;  an  H  for  half,  that  is  of  the  slake;  an 
JN  for  nothing;    and  a  P  for  put  down,  that  is,  u  stake  equal 

'  The  poet  bu  dnwn  a  fuoUe  ftoat  tbd  ptAUia*.     ^oeldot,  lib.  rii.  Ub  "^B     ^ 

fnfi*. 
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tp  that  you  put  down  nl  first.     Toys  of  tin's  kinfl  are  now  toads 
with  many  eides  and  letters. 

Tbere  is  a  childisli  pastiaie  wLioh  may  well  be  inserted  hen, 
generally  known  by  tlie  ridiculous  appellation  of  the  Devil 
among  the  Tailors  j  it  consists  of  njue  small  pins  placed  like 
skittles  in  the  midst  of  a  circular  boards  surrounded  by  a  ledge 
with  a  small  recess  on  one  side,  in  which  a  peg-top  is  set  up 
by  means  of  a  strings  drawn  through  a  crevice  in  the  recess; 
the  top  when  loosed  spins  about  among  the  pins  and  bestt 
rome,  or  all  of  them,  down  before  its  motion  ceases;  the 
players  at  this  gtime  spin  the  top  alternately^,  and  he  who  first 
beats  down  the  pins  to  the  number  of  one*and-thirty  is  the  coi>* 
queror.  This  silly  game,  I  am  told,  ie  frequently  to  be  seen  at 
tow  public  houses,  where  many  idle  people  reiiort  ami  play  at 
it  for  beer  and  trifling  slakes  of  atomy. 


VIL— EVEN  OR  ODD— CHUCK-HALFPENNY— DUCK  AKD  DRAKE, 

£?en  or  Odd  is  another  chddisb  game  of  chance  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  called  in  Greek  artiazein,  Apnatttv^  and  in 
Latin  par  vel  iinpar.     Hence  the  following  line  id  Horace : 

Ludere  pur,  impar ;  eqiiium  in  arupdine  Ipngfu 
To  play  at  cTen  or  odd— to  Hdti  upon  a  bog  reed  or  cue.' 

The  play  consists  in  one  person  concealing  in  his  hand  a 
number  of  any  small  pieces,  and  anothi^r  calling  even  or  odd 
at  his  pleasure;  the  pieces  are  thfn  exposed,  and  the  victory 
is  decided  by  counting  them;  if  they  correspond  with  the 
call,  the  hider  loses;  if  the  contrary,  of  course  be  wins.  The 
Greciiin  boys  used  beans,  nuts,  almonds,  and  money ;  in  fact 
any  thing  that  can  be  easily  concealed  in  the  ha»d  wdl  answer 
the  purpose. 

Cross  and  Fife  is  meniioned  some  pages  back.'  Here  we 
may  add  Chuck-farthing,  played  by  the  boys  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  rentury  ;  it  probably  bore  some  analogy  to  pitch 
and-hustle.^  There  is  a  letter  in  the  Spectator  supposed  to  be 
from  the  father  of  a  romp,  who,  among  other  complfii|iis  of 
her  conduct,  sa^s,  ,"  I  calched  her  onpe  at  eleven  years  old  »t 
chuck-farthing  among  the  boys,"*  1  hav^e  seen  a  game  llius 
denominated  played  with  halfpence^  every  pne  of  the  compe- 
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titors  tiavtns  a  like  number,  either  two  or  tour.  himJ  a  Itole 
being;  made  lu  the  ground  with  u  nisirk  at  a  gireti  distance  for 
llie  playere  lo  stand,  they  pitch  their  halfpence  singly  fn  sut- 
ression  towards  the  bote,  and  he  who^e  halfpenny  lies  the 
nearest  to  it  has  the  privilege  of  coming  first  to  a  second  mark 
much  nearer  than  the  former,  and  all  the  halfpence  are  g'iveu 
to  him;  these  be  pilches  in  a  mass  towards  the  bole,  and  as 
Hiany  of  iheni  as  rennttn  therein  are  his  due ;  if  any  fall  short 
or  jump  out  of  it|  the  second  player,  that  is,  he  whosie  half- 
penny in  pitcbinn  lay  nearest  to  the  first  goer's,  takes  iheiu 
and  performs  in  like  manner;  he  is  folloM'ed  by  the  others  so 
long  as  any  of  the  balfpetice  remain. 

Duck  and  Drake,  is  u  very  eilty  pastime,  (bough  inferior  to 
few  in  point  of  antiquity.  It  is  called  iu  Greek  epoatrakismos, 
EwovTpaKtjftei£^  atid  was  anciently  played  with  flat  shells,  testulam 
marinam,  which  the  boys  threw  into  the  water,  and  be  wbosio 
shell  rebounded  most  frequently  from  the  surface  before  it 
finally  sunk,  was  the  conqutTor,  With  us  a  part  of  a  file,  a 
.  putsherd,  or  a  flat  stone,  are  often  substituted   for  the  shells. 

To  play  at  dnckit  and  drakes  is  a  {proverbial  expression  fur 
spending  one's  substance  extra  vacantly*  lu  the  comedy 
called  Greenes  Tu  Quoque,  one  of  the  charactent,  speaking 
of  a  spendthrift,  says,  **  he  has  thrown  away  as  tnncb  in  dueks 
and  drakes  as  would  have  bought  some  five  thousand  capona." 


Vril.— BASTE  THE  BEAa— HUFTr  THE  SUPPER,  &c 
Ba>;te,  or  buffet  the  hear  with  hammer  and  block,  are  rather 
appendii^cs  to  oiber  gamfs  than  games  by  themselves,  being 
punishnientH  for  fadure^i,  that  ought  to  have  been  avoided;  the 
fir»t  is  nothing  more  thtm  a  boy  couching  down,  who  i«  laden 
with  the  clotliL'S  of  his  rontrades  and  then  bufleted  by  them; 
the  latter  takes  place  whini  two  hoys  have  offended,  one  of 
which  knei'ling  down  bends  bis  body  toward*  (be  ground,  iind 
lij?  is  called  the  blr»k;  the  other  in  n^iued  the  bantnier,  and 
taken  tip  by  four  of  his  L-omradee,  one  at  each  arm  and  one  at 
each  leg,  and  !>tiruck  against  the  block  an  many  timea  au  the 
[day  requites. 

Hunt  the  Slipper.— In  this  pa%time  n  number  of  boys  aitd 
girls  indlscriminatety  sit  down  upon  the  grotmd  iu  a  mtfr,  with 
ime  of  their  companious  Rtfinding  on  the  outside;  a  slipjier  it 

fits 
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then  produced  by  tho»e  seated  hi  the  rinj.^,  and  pas-ied  about 
from  one  to  the  otber  underneath  their  cloibes  as  brisk ly  as 
{lossible,  BO  as  to  prevent  the  player  witliout  from  knowing 
where  it  is;  when  he  ran  find  it,  and  detain  it,  ihe  person  in 
whose  possession  it  was,  at  that  time,  must  change  place  with 
liitn,  and  the  play  recommences. 

$hu(t]e<-cuck  h»s  been  spoken  of  in  a  former  cimpter,  th# 
<*ngraFing,  No.  J)^,'  aSbrde  au  ancient  representation  of  the 
frame. 


IX— SPOUTING  WITH  INSECTS— KITES— WIKDMILt;9 
Spinnin^r  of  chafers  and  of  hutierflie^.-^I  dn  not  know  a 
g:reater  fault  in  the  nurture  of  children  than  the  connivmg  at 
the  wanton  acts  of  barbarity  which  they  practise  at  an  early 
age  upon  innocent  insects;  the  judgment  of  that  parent  rontt 
be  exceedingly  defective,  or  siranirely  perverted,  who  can  pro- 
portion the  degree  of  cruelty  to  the  small ness  of  the  creature 
that  unforttinately  becomes  the  sufferer.  It  is  but  a  fly,  perhaps 
he  may  say,  when  be  sees  bis  child  pluck  off  its  wings  or  its 
legs  by  way  of  amiis^enient ;  it  is  but  a  fly*  and  cannot  feet 
much  pain;  besides  the  iitfaiu  would  cry  if  I  was  to  take  it 
from  him,  and  that  might  endanger  bis  health,  wbich  surely  t» 
of  more  consequence  than  mnny  ilics  :  but  1  fear  worse  conse- 
quences are  to  be  dreaded  by  permitting  it  to  indulge  so  vicious 
an  inclination,  for  as  it  grows  up,  the  same  cruelty  will  in  aH 
likelihood  be  extended  to  larger  animals,  and  its  heart  hy  de- 
gt^es  made  callous  to  every  claim  of  tenderness  and  humanity. 

1  have  seen  scbool-boys  shooting  of  flies  with  a  headless  pm 
impelled  through  part  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  by  the  nteans  of  s 
bent  cane,  and  this  iufitrument  is  commonly  cnlled  a  fly-g'UD; 
from  this  they  have  proceeded  to  tlie  truncating  of  frogs,  and 
afterwards  to  tormenting  of  cats,  with  every  other  kind  of 
Buimal  they  dare  to  attack  ;  but  I  have  neither  timetoreciiHect, 
nor  inclination  to  relate,  the  various  wanton  acts  of  barbarism 
that  have  been  practised,  arising  from  the  want  of  checking 
this  pernicious  inclination  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  manifest  in 
the  minds  of  children. 

The  chafers,  or  May-flieK,  a  kind  of  hectics  found  upon  tlie 
bloom  of  hemlock  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  are  gene- 
rally made  the  viotims  of  youthful  cruelty^    These  inoffensive 
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insects  are  frequently  cougbt  in  ^oat  qunntities^  erammect  into 
RmaTi  boxes  without  food,  and  cRiried  in  the  packets  of  seliooU 
boys  to  be  taken  out  and  tormeiitec)  at  their  leisure,  wbicb  m 
done  in  this  manner;  a  crooketl  pii>  bavin"^  two  or  three  yards 
of  thread  attached  to  it,  is  thrust  through  the  tail  of  the  chafer, 
and  on  its  beiog^  thrown  into  the  sir  it  naturally  endeavours  to 
fly  away,  but  is  readily  drawn  back  by  the  boy,  which  occasions 
it  to  redaubfe  its  efibrta  to  escape;  th^e  struggles  are  called 
!ip inning-,  and  the  more  it  makes  of  them,  and  the  quicker  the 
vibrations  are,  the  more  its  young  tnrnieQtor  is  delighted  with 
his  prize* 

T  am  convinced  that  this  cruelty,  as  well  as  many  others 
above  mentioned,  arise  from  the  perpetrators  not  being  welj 
aware  of  the  consequences,  nor  conscious  that  the  practice  of 
them  rs  exceedingly  wicked.  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse 
my  introducing  a  story  relating  to  myself;  but  as  it  may  serve 
to  elucidate  the  argument,  I  shall  venture  to  give  it.  When  ii 
child,  1  <vas  caught  by  my  raottier,  who  greatly  abhorred  every 
species  of 'cruelty,  in  the  act  of  spinning  a  chafer;  I  wat*  so 
much  delighted  wiih  the  performance  thnt  1  did  not  observe 
her  coming  into  the  room,  but  when  she  saw  what  1  was  &bout, 
without  saying  any  thing  previously  tome,  she  caught  me  by 
the  ear  and  pinched  it  so  severely  that  I  cried  for  mercy ;  lo 
the  punishment  she  added  this  just  reproof:  **  That  insect  has 
its  feelingft  as  you  have  i  do  you  not  see  that  the  a^ifl  vibrations 
of  its  wings  are  occasioned  by  the  torment  it  sustains?  ynu 
have  pierced  its  body  without  remorse,  I  have  only  pinched 
your  car,  and  yet  you  have  cried  out  as  if  I  had  killed  vou.** 
I  felt  the  admonition  in  its  full  effect,  liberated  the  poor  MaY-' 
fly.  and  never  impaled  another  afterwards. 
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The  prerf fling"  representation  is  from  a  drawmg"  on  a  maiii*« 
script  in  die  Royal  Library.' 

This  barbarous  sport  is  exceeding^ly  ancient.  We  fintl  tt 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  The  Clouds.^  ]| 
la  CBlled  in  fhe  Greek  inelolouthe^  MijXoXov^*).  rendered  in  ibe  Latin 
scarabceus,  which  seems  to  hare  been  the  name  of  the  insect 
But  the  Grecian  boys  were  less  cruel  in  the  operation  than 
those  of  modern  times,  for  they  bonnd  the  thread  about  the 
legs  of  the  beetle,  instead  of  tlinisrin^  a  pin  through  its  tail. 
We  are  also  told  that  the  former  frequently  amused  them- 
selves  in  the  same  mannt-rwith  little  birds,  subBtitiited  for  the 
beetles.' 

The  Kite  is  a  paper  machine  well  knawn  in  the  present  dav, 
which  the  boys  tly  into  the  air  and  retain  by  means  of  ;i  Utn^ 
string.  It  probably  received  its  denomination  from  haririjr 
orig^inally  been  made  in  the  shape  of  the  bird  called  a  kite  ;  in 
a  short  French  and  English  Dictiouary  published  by  Mie<r^, 
A,  D.  1690,  the  words  cerf  volant,  are  said  among  other  sig* 
ni6  cat  ions  to  denote  a  paper  kite,  and  this  is  the  tirsi  time  I 
have  fuimil  it  mentioned.  Now,  the  paper  kites  are  not  re- 
stricted to  any  particular  form  ;  they  appear  in  a  great  diversity 
of  figures,  and  not  unfre(|uenlly  in  the  siintlitude  of  men  anti 
boys.  I  hiAve  been  told,  that  in  China  the  flying  of  paper 
kites  is  a  very  ancient  pastime,  and  practised  much  more  gene^ 
rally  by  the  children  there  than  it  is  in  England*  Fruui  thai 
country  perhaps  it  was  brought  to  us,  but  the  time  of  its  iuiru. 
ductioii  is  unknown  to  me;  however,  1  do  not  find  any  r«:ii&oii 
to  conclude  that  it  existed  here  much  more  than  a  centurv 
bark. 


IIT,  Tam  P*peii  WotpiitLt. 

This  is  from  a  painting  nearly  fiive  bundred  years  old;  thotigb 
ditfers  very  little  in  its  form  frou  those  used  by  the  chMilrcH 
at  present. 
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X.— BOB-CflERRy, 
Thfs  is  **a  play  among-  cliihlren/*  says  Johnson,  "in  whiVh 
the  cherry  is  hung^  tut  ah  to  ,boh  against  the  ninuth,"  or  ra(h4?r 
so  hi^h  as  to  oblige  th^in  to  jump  in  oriler  to  catch  it  in  their 
mouth,  fur  which  reason  the  candidate  is  often  unsuccessful. 
Hence  the  point  in  the  paKssage  which  Johnson  quotes  from 
Arbnthnot.  *'  Bob-cherry  teaches  at  once  two  noble  virtues* 
patience  and  constancy ;  the  first  in  adherino^  to  the  pursuit  of 
one  eiidf  the  latter  in  bearing-  a  disappointment." 


i 


118.  Bdt'Cllciiiir. 

In  this  etygravinfr,  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  Roy  a!  Library,'  we  see  a  sport  of  this  kind  where  four 
persons  are  playing,  but  the  object  ihey  are  aim  log-  at  is  much 
larg-er  than  a  cherry,  and  was  probably  intended  to  represent 
an  apple  or  an  orange,  "  It  wan  customary,"  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Brand,  **on  the  eve  of  AII*-Hanow%  for  the  young  people 
in  the  north  to  dive  for  applc!*,  or  catch  at  them  when  stuck 
at  one  end  of  a  kind  of  hanging-  beam,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  which  i»  fixed  a  lis^hted  candle,  and  that  with  their  moulho, 
only  having  ihetr  hands  tied  behind  their  back."' 


^ 
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A  pastime  something  rcsetnblmg^  that  of  dit^ing  for  the  apples 
I  take  it,  is  represented  by  the  foregoing  etifipraving'  from  a  fllS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library/  and  the  business  of  the  boy  upon 
the  fonn»  with  bis  head  over  the  vessel  of  water,  is  to  catcti 
some  object  contained  therein,  ortoaroid  beliig-  ducked  when 
the  other  end  of  the  form  is  elevated  b^  his  companion. 

XI^HOODMAN  BLIND— HOT  COCKLES. 

Hoodman  BHnd^  more  commonly  called  Blind  Man'»  DufT, 
is  where  a  player  is  blinded  and  buffeted  by  his  comrades  anlil 
he  can  catch  one  of  theur,  which  done,  the  jierson  cau^rht  is 
blinded  in  his  stead.  This  pastime  was  known  to  the  Grecian 
youth,  and  called  by  them  m^yia  clmlki,  Mum  ^aXtrt.^  It  is  called 
Hoodman's  Blind  because  the  players  formerly  were  blinded 
with  their  hoods.  In  the  Two  angry  Women  of  Abingtoo,  a 
comedy,  this  pastime  is  called  the  ChristniaK^sport  of  llobmau*. 
Blind. 

The  manner  in  which  Hoodman  Blind  was  anciently  performed 
with  tis  appears  from  the.<;e  three  different  repre^^entatioDs,  all 
of  them  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  before  mentioned. 


'<J^ 


V 


1«0. 


131. 
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The  players  who  are  blintfed  have  their  hoods  reversed  uptm 
their  lieads  for  that  purpos^e,  and  the  hoods  of  their  compantont 
are  separately  bound  in  a  knot  to  biifl^et  them. 

Hot  CockleSy  from  the  French  hautes-roquilles^  is  a  play  in 
which  one  kneels^  and  covering  his  eyes  lays  his  head  in  another'* 
lap  and  gueKse^  who  fitruck  him.  Gay  describes  ihin  pastime 
in  the  following  line^i; 

h*M,i  Hat  CocUn  <nice  I  Jtid  me  down, 
AdJ  feU  the  wdflity  hind  of  maiij  a  ctawtl, 
GuKDinii  gave  a  getille  t«p,  iind  I 
Quick  rote,  ud  ickd  loll  mtKhief  in  her  eye, 

**  The  Chytriiida,  ^vrpwim,  of  the  Grecians,**  says  Arbtithnot. 
"  »  certainly  not  our  hot  cockles,  for  that  was  by  pinching,  not 
by  striking;  *'  but  the  description  of  the  chy  trinda,  as  it  is  given 
by  an  ancient  writer,  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  game 
of  hot  cockles,  but  is  similar  to  another  eqtially  well  known 
with  UB,  and  called  frog  in  the  middle.  The  chytrinda  took 
place  in  tbia  manner: — ^A  single  player,  called  xorpa,  koira, 
and  with  lis  the  frog,  being  seated  upon  the  groundj  was  sur- 
itiunded  by  his  comrades  who  pulled  or  bufleted  him  until  he 
could  catch  one  of  them*  which  done,  the  person  caught  tuok 
his  place,  and  was  bufleted  in  like  manner.'  1  scarcely  need 
to  add,  that  the  frog  in  the  tniddle,  as  it  is  played  in  the 
'iresent  day,  dt>p8  not  admit  of  any  material  varifition.  There 
wa^  another  method  of  playing  this  game,  according  to  the 
ftaine  author-  but  it  bears  no  reference  to  either  of  thu«e  above 
described.  The  following  engravings  represent  both  the  pastimeii 
above  mentioned,  taken  from  the  Bodleian  manuscript  of  1344 
last  referred  to. 
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The  hero  suppnsed  ta  have  won  ilie  cock,  or  whose  cork 
♦scaped  unhurt  fn^m  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposerl, 
is  carripd  upon  a  long  pole  by  two  of  his  companions ;  he 
iiolds  the  bird  in  his  hands,  and  h  ful lowed  by  a  third  comrade, 
who  bears  a  flag  emblazoned  with  a  cudgel,  the  dreadful  in- 
^tninient  used  upon  these  occasfons.  The  original  painting 
occurs  in  the  manuscript  mentionet^  in  the  preceding  article. 


XI 11^ 
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The  two  next  engTaving;8  are  representations  of  a  pastime 
the  naiue  of  vthich  '\&  unknown  to  me;  but  the  purpose  of  it 
i»  readdy  discovered. 


^^O 


tie. 

^n  (his,  which  is  fi-otn  the  just  cited  Bodleian  MS.,  we  bp<» 
a  youngs  man  seated  upon  a  round  pole  which  may  readily 
turn  either  way,  and  immediately  beneath  him  is  a  vessel  nearly 
filfed  with  water;  he  hohlH;  a  t:tper  in  each  hand,  and  one  of 
them  is  lif^hted,  and  his  bu<»inesN^  I  presume,  is  to  brings  them 
both  together  I'utl  Hglit  the  other,  being-  careful  at  tiie  same 
time  not  to  lose  his  balance^,  for  that  done,  he  must  inevitably 
fall  into  the  water. 

In  the  fo'Joiviiig,  from  a  beautiful  book  of  prayers  in  the 
possession  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.  the  task  assigneil  to  (he  youth 
is  still  ujore  difHcult,^  a«  well  from  the  manner  iu  which  he  is 
scaled^  an  from  the  nature  of  the  performance,  which  here  he 
has  completed ;  that  is  to  reach  forward  at;d  tight  the  taper 
held  in  his  hands  from  that  which  is  aftixed  to  the  end  of  tlie 
pole,  and  at  a  distance  from  him. 
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Tlie  original*  of  both  these  engravings  were  made  in  the  Iboiw 
teentfa  century. 

The  subjoined  engrHTing,  also  from  a  drawing  in  3Ir.  Douce** 
book  of  prayers,  represents  two  l>oys  seated  upon  a  fbmi  by 
the  §ide  of  a  water-tub*  bofb  of  ibem  with  their  hatirls  6xetl 
below  their  knees,  and  one  bend  In  jt  bnck  wards  in  the  sani* 
posttioD,  intending,  I  presume,  to  touch  the  water  without  inv 
raergin»f  his  bead,  or  faffing  into  it,  and  afterwards  to  reeovei 
bi«i  poftjticD. 


d^'c 


198 


This  frtrk  beinq-  done  by  the  one  was  probnbly  imitated  l*y 
the  other;  1  B[jeak  however  from  conjecture  only.  }f  it  Ije 
necessary  for  him  who  stoops  (o  take  any  thing  out  of  the  water 
the  pa«time  will  bear  some  analogy  to  the  diving  for  !ipp)e« 
represented  by  the  engraving  No.  1 19,  on  a  preceding  page.' 

In  some  great  Boarding  S^ehoola  for  the  fair  sex,  it  is  ei>^ 
lomary,  upon  the  introductiim  of  a  novice,  for  the  scholars  to 
receive  her  with  much  pretended  soletnnity,  and  decorate  m 
throne  in  which  she  is  to  be  instatled,  in  onler  to  hear  a  spi 
speerh.  fldd reused  to  her  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  iii  thtr 
name  of  the  rest.    The  throne  is  wide  enough  for  three  per9oi.M 
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tn  nit  conveniently,  and  is  made  with  two  stooia,  Laring  a 
tub  nearly  tilled  with  water  betweeit  tbem^  and  I  be  whole  lit 
covered  by  a  counterpane  or  blankt!!,  ornamented  with  ribands 
and  other  trifling  fineries,  and  drawn  rery  tightly  over  the  two 
stook,  upon  each  ot'  which  a  lady  is  seated  to  keep  the  blanket 
from  g^iTing  way  when  the  new  scholar  takes  her  place;  and 
these  are  called  her  tnaidH  of  honour.  The  speech  consists  of 
high-flown  compliments  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the 
stranger ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  concluded,  the  maids  of  honour 
rising"  suddenly  together,  the  counterpane  of  course  gives  way, 
n'  d  poor  misS'  is  unexpectedly  imiuerged  in  the  water. 


X1V;_H0USES  OF    CARDS— QUESTIONS  AND   COMMANDS— HANDY- 
nANDY—SNAP'DRAGON-PDSM-FlN-CttAMBO— LOTTERIES. 

SuHdiny  of  houses  with  cards^  and  such  like  materials,  is 
a  very  cotntnon  amusement  with  children,  as  welt  as  drawing 
little  waggons,  carts,  and  coaches |  anti  sometimes  boys  will 
harness  dogs  and  other  animalH,  and  put  them  to  their  waggons 
in  imitation  of  horses,  ^^omething  of  this  kind  m  alluded  to 
by  Horace,  who  writes  thus  in  one  of  his  satires: ' 

To  baiM  liul«  hoiueA,  Mini  join  mice  to  tbe  dimiDutife  wagg^cmt. 

Queitions  and  Commands^  a  childish  pastime,  which  though 
aomewhat  difl'erent  in  the  modern  modification,  most  probably 
derived  its  origin  from  the  basiliuda,  BaoiXivlaJ'  of  the  Greeks,  in 
which  we  are  told  a  king,  elected  by  lot,  commanded  his  com- 
rades what  they  should  perform. 

Hand^^dandtff  "  a  play,"  says  Johnson,  •*  in  which  children 
change  hands  and  places;"  this  seems  clear  enough  according 
to  the  following  quotation  from  Shakspeare;  **  i^ee  how  yond 
justice  rails  upon  yoiid  simple  thief  t  hark  in  thine  ear;  change 
places;  and  bandy-dandy  which  h  the  justice  and  which  is  the 
ihief ;  "  to  which  is  added  another  from  Arbutfanot,  "  neither 
crofis  and  pile,  nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  so  ancient  a« 
bandy-dandy," 

Snnp-dTayon,  This  sport  is  seldom  exhibited  but  tn  winter, 
and  chiefly  at  Christmas-time^  it  is  simply  heating  of  brandy  or 
some  other  ardent  sfiirit  in  a  dish  with  raisins;  when  the  brandy 
being  set  on  flre,  the  young  folks  of  both  sexes  standing  round 
it  pluck  out  the  raif^ins,  and  eat  them  as  hastily  as  they  can, 
but  rarely  without  burning  their  hands,  or  scalding  their  tnouths, 
'  Lib  iL  nu  3.  tioft  47*  *  PoUux,  lib.  ii.  t«>p.  7. 
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Pufth-pin  is  a  very  Billy  sport,  beiiig-  iiothtug  more  than  simpler 
pusjiiiig  uiiG  pin  atT03s  another. 

Vrambo  b  a  diversion  wherciD  one  gives  a  wurcl,  to  wUirb 
another  liiids  a  rbynie ;  this,  with  other  triflittg  »mu^eaierU.«;,  is 
Kieniiimed  iu  a  paper  belonging'  to  the  8pe(  talon'  "  A  III  lie 
sti[*erior  to  thef*e,"  that  is,  to  persons  engaged  in  €ro£(i*ptirpt>bes^ 
rjuestioiis,  aud  coiiiiuaiids,  **  are  those  who  can  play  at  criii)ilju« 
or  citp-versfs."  In  this  Ae  trace  some  vestige  of  a  more  nncient 
pastitne,  much  in  vogue  iti  the  fourleetitli  and  fifieenih  cenitjrif»>, 
rnlled  the  ABC  of  Aristotle;  which  is  strongly  recaiunieiitKii 
by  the  author,  one  "  Mayster  Benaet,"  nut  only  to  children,  but 
also  to  persons  of  man^s  estate,  if  igtiomtit  of  tetters.  The 
proem  to  this  curious  alliterative  alphabet  is  to  the  follow iujoif 
effect : 

**  Whoever  will  be  wise  and  command  respect  let  him  l^rn 
his  lett(;rs,  «nd  louk  upon  the  A  B  C  of  Aristotle,  agaitit>4 
which  110  ar^ment  will  hold  good :  It  is  proper  to  be  known 
by  clerks  and  knights^  and  may  serve  to  amend  a  mean  mno^ 
for  often  the  learning  of  letters  may  save  his  life.  No  good 
man  will  take  offence  at  the  Hinendmeiit  of  evil,  therefore  let 
every  otie  read  this  nrrangement  and  govern  hiniself  thereby. 

Hcu'tyii  ssd  lieiue  etei^  m^n  and  cLUd  how  that  I  bpgvnne. 

A  lo  iitDt!roJ4,  to  ndTcaturouB  ;  ni  uiger  tli«  tdo  mucU- 

B  to  bold.  10  btitj,  and  board  thou  uot  loo  brode.  • 

C  to  cuneii  to  cruet,  and  ciu-«  not  too  snre. 

D  to  dull,  to  drpadtull,  and  dniik  ibou  ddL  too  oft 

E  10  «tJyDge,  to  excellent ;  ne  tu  trrnviLfulli  neythiir. 

F  to  Sarcct  ne  too  familier  but  fieodely  of  thcrs. 

G  to  glad,  to  gloryoiiA,  iitid  gcaiofiji  tfaou  tUalt  bat« 

H  to  liuiy,  to  Ijtrdy,  ne  too  lievj  jn  iU\uv  berte. 

I  tojettyng,  to  jau|r]liug,  and  jajM?  tmt  tuo  oft, 
K  to  keeping,  to  kynJ,  and  ware  knafeft  lacliet  amongt 
L  U>  Jot1i«,  to  loTyo^,  to  lyt^'erxll  of  gfHjda. 

II  to  oiedlun,  to  merry  liut  at  maniier  B»keth< 
a  Us  noyoui,  to  uyce,  ne  nouglii  to  newe  faogle. 
O  to  orpy<i.  to  oTcynhtv^artt,  aod  oth^a  do  tliee  hate. 
P   to  preysyng,  to  prerj,  ne  |jferl«M  witli  pryncva. 
Q  to  qurynt,  to  querelnur^  but  qu)ei)e  weJe  tbee  mfejt 
R  to  ryetoti*.  to  twelyng.  oe  mge  not  too  moche. 
6    to  ttmngu,   00  to  Mervyug,  our  stare  Dot  too  brrsJe. 
T  to  tnylourc,  nf  layle  wyw,  for  li'mpcraace  yt  batytbt 
V  to  ?f afuiouit  to  violent,  and  wuw  cot  too  mvcli^ 
W  10  wyJd,  oa  wtatttfolj  and  ne  loo  wyse  deemc?  \Utt. 

For  fear  lF  a  Till. 
A  meuurable  mrana  way  ia  Ikhi  for  ua  ail.  Gsc>licil.' 
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There  are  two  copies  of  this  alphabet  among  the  Ilnrleian 
mnnuscnptft,  one  marked  1706,  written  in  the  fourteenrh  century, 
and  minlher  marked  541  ;  wbetire  the  above  is  diiffly  taken. 
At  the  end  of  the  former  we  read  *'  XY  wjtb  esed  ani>  per  se — 
Amen," 

Lotteries^  in  which  toys  and  other  triflingf  prizes  were  in- 
cluded to  be  drawn  for  by  children,  were  in  fashion  formerly, 
Fiut  by  degrees,  ami  especially  since  the  estabtif^hmeiit  of  the 
State  Lottery,  they  have  been  magnified  kito  a  dang;erou8  ape* 
cies  of  gambling,  and  are  very  properly  suppressed  by  the 
legislature.  They  were  in  imitation  of  the  State  Lotteries,  with 
prises  of  money  proportionable  to  the  value  of  the  tickets,  and 
drawn  in  like  manner.     These  lotieries  are  called  little  goes. 


XV.— OBSOLETK  PASTIMES. 

I  hare  here  aUempled  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal 
»ports  practised  by  ihe  childnn  of  this  counlry.  1  am  fully 
sensible  that  the  list  will  ail  in  it  of  very  tiiany  additions,  and 
also  that  the  pastimes  which  are  included  in  it  have  been  sub- 
ject to  nuuiberless  variations,  1  have,  however,  set  down  alt 
that  1  can  recollect,  and  described  them  according^  to  the 
manner  in  Mhicb  I  have  seen  the  larger  part  of  ihem  performed. 
It  only  retnaius  for  me  to  enumerate  a  few  more,  which  indeed 
are  not  well  known  to  me,  but  may  be  elucidated  hereafter  by 
»oine  more  able  writer. 


>^^ 


1^9, 


This  engraving  represents  a  kind  of  a  mock  procession,  wheris 
one  of  the  company,  equipped  in  a  royal  habit  wiih  a  ciuwn 
upon  hia  head,  is  walking  with  bis  mantle  displayed  by  two 
atUfudantd,  and  preceded  bv  a  zanv  beatiajir  a  I  ambourin  with 
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knotted  thonn;.     I  presume  it  to  be  tUe  installation  tf  tbe  Kiug 
of  the  Beau,  wlio  has  alreadv  beun  introduced  to  the  reader. 

Below  it  are  two  figures^  cine  of  them  blinded  with  Lis  hood^ 
having  a  clnb  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  approaching'  towards  an 
iron  cauldron,  in  order  no  doubt  to  strike  it  with  his  club. 


Thia  may  probably  refer  to  the  amusement  at  wakes  aud 
fiiire,  where  various  (asks  for  pastime  sake  are  frequently  a^- 
sig^ned  to  blind fohled  [lersons,  as  the  Wheelbarrow  Race,  de- 
Fcribed  on  a  precedmg^  P^^*-'  The  drawing^s  from  whence  ihp 
two  last  engravings  are  derived,  are  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  of 
1344  already  mentioned. 

The  flport  in  the  next  representation  is  quite  unknown  to  me, 
unless  it  may  be  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  tbe 
Hreek  game  called  apodidrtiskinda,  ATofiApaimv^a,^  where  one 
l>ein£r  seated  in  tlie  midst  of  bis  romrades,  closed  his  eyeSy  or 
was  blinded  by  (he  hand  of  another,  while  the  rest  concealed 
themselves,  and  he  who  was  found  by  him  after  he  was  per- 
mitted to  rise,  took  his  place;  this  was  evidently  a  species  of 
ihe  pastime  called  hide  and  seek,  The  original  of  thia  er>- 
graving  is  in  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Boy  a 
Library.' 
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1  am  efiually  at  a  loss  respecting  the  two  next  repreatutsitioiui 


135. 


Those  that  are  etanding-,  and  tliose  tbat  are  seated  below 
lliem^  are  evident!'-  engn^eii  in  »  «jiiii1ar  kind  of  pastime.  The 
ouly  game  withiu  ihe  compass  of  my  knowledge  Uiat  bears  any 
reseuiblance  to  it,  I  hare  seen  played  by  two  ]}ersuDS  one  o* 
tfaeni  alternately  holds  up  (he  fing;ers  of  his  right  band;^  varying 
the  number  at  bis  pleasure,  and  the  other  is  obliged  to  answer 
promptly  by  eiLposini^  a  like  number  of  his  fingers^  which  is 
railed  by  both,  and  the  least  variation  on  either  side  loses.  In 
these  delineations  there  are  three  players,  and  be  in  the  middle 
se^ms  to  be  alternately  answering  to  the  other  two.  They  are 
ill  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  1341. 

Mr.  Douce'f;  Buok  of  Prayera  of  the  fourteenth  century  coch 
nins  tbf    3llowing  representation. 
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bsirdly  venture  a  cotije**tiire;  unless  we  may  suppose  them 
refireseiit  twuof  tlm  ridiculous  ceremonies  belongiujr  to  tbe  Fes- 
tivwi  of  Fools.  1  st]!iipect  the  monks  with  the  minn  in  No,  135, 
are  lay  people  who  have  iLssiimed  the  reH<fiou?i  hiihitN,  for  the 
former  have  not  the  tonsure,  hut  tiierr  hair  is  poM'dered  wild 
l>lue, 


XVt.—CREAG—QUEKE.  BOARD -HAND  IN  AND  HAND  OUT— WHITE 
AND  BLACK,  AND  MAKING  AND  MAHRING— FIGGUM— MOSEL 
THE  1*1-Uj— JiULIi  AUOUT  THE  CHURCnYARD--PENNY.PRlCK. 
PICK-FOINT,  Stc.-MOrrOES,  StMlLES.  AK1>  CRUSS-f UHPOSE&- 
THE  PARSUN  HAS  LOST  HIS  CLOAK. 

Creag  is  a  g^me  uientiotied  in  a  computus  dated  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1300,  and  said  to  have  been  played 
hy  his  Ron  prince  Edward. 

Queke  Borde^  with  Jfand  yn  and  Hand  oute,  arc  spoken  of 
&H  hew  gtime^  and  forbidden  by  a  statute  made  io  the  Bevcn* 
teenth  year  of  Edward  IV. 

White  and  Biack,  and  albo  Making  and  Marring^  are  pro- 
hibited by  tt  pulilic  act  ei^talHsbed  tu  the  second  and  third 
years  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

jFiffgum  in  said  to  be  a  juggler's  gatue  in  the  comedy  of 
Barlholoniew  Fajre  by  Btni  JonJ^on,  acted  in  1614  ;  to  which  is 
added,  *'  the  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  Flg-g-um,"  In  die 
■ame  play  mention  is  made  of  cranibe  (probably  crambo),  said 
to  be  "  another  of  the  devil's  games/* 

Mosei  the  Peffge^  and  playing  for  the  hole  about  the  church 
I  yard,  are  spoken  of  as  boys'  games,  in  a  comedy  called  The 
longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  written  in  the  reign 
uf  queen  Elizabeth. 

Penntf-pricke  appears  to  have  been  a  common  game  in  the 
fifteenth  centur)',  and  is  reproved  by  a  religious  writer  of  that 
period.' 

Pick~pointf  Venter-pointy  Bloxc-point^  and  Gret/OTif,  occur 
it>  a  description  of  the  children's  games  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Blow.point  was  probably  blowing  an  arrow  through  a  trunk  at 
certain  numbers  by  way  of  lottery.  To  these  may  be  added 
Bnothet  paRtime,  called  Drawinf}  Dunont  of  the  Mire.  Chaucer 
probably  alludes  to  this  pastime  in  the  Manciple's  Proln^e, 
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n^here  the  host  seeing  the  cook  asleep,  exclaims,  **  Syr,  what 
duniie  is  iu  the  mire." 

Mottoes,  Similes,  and  Cross  Purposes,  are  placed  among 
the  childrens*  games  in  a  paper  belonging  to  the  Spectator.* 
And  the  Parson  has  lost  his  cloak,  iu  another,  where  a  supposed 
correspondent  writes  thus:  **  I  desire  to  know  if  the  merry  game 
of  the  parson  has  lost  his  cloak  is  not  much  in  vogue  amongst 
the  ladies  this  Christmas,  because  1  see  they  wear  hoods  of 
*1I  colours,  which  1  suppose  is  for  that  purpose.*' ^ 

1  Vol.  SL  No.  S4&.  '  Vol.  iv.  No.  S78. 
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A  B  C  of  Aristotle,  308, 

Abbot  of  Misrule,  339,  310. 

Abbots,  8,  9.     See  Clergy. 

Abingdon,  353. 

Abington  Abbey,  26. 

Abrahatn,  167. 

Ace  of  Iloses,  3£0. 

Aery  of  Uawks,  36. 

Mlftic,  Earl,  26. 

^man,  174. 

iBlthan,  174. 

jffitheric,  Bishop,  21,  Ititroductjon. 

Agapoe,  364- 

Agesilaus,  360. 

Agues  of  Poictou,  192< 

Akuntca,  19. 

Albans,  St.,  17,  ISO,  2S5. 

AIcibiade»,  SB. 

Alcinous,  hi. 

Alea,  305. 

Ales  fChurch  and  Whitmn),  3*, 
Intr.    Sti7. 

Alexander  the  Great,  S9, 51,  Intr. 

Alfred,  20,  lutr, 

A(l-hallowB,  391. 

Alleys  (Bowling),  63,  Intr.    «C8. 

Andrpmache  (a  rural),  66,  Intr. 

Animals — Imiting,  teaching,  imita- 
ting, &c.  49,  63,  llilr-  175,  839, 
2l«,  253,  256,  388. 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  SOD. 

Anlnff,  a  Dane,  183 

Anne,  169,  211,  216,  230,  S3e,  242, 
245,  2*7,  259. 

'  Lady,  daughter  of  Duke  of 

Norfolk,  14a. 

Apes,  22,  204^  239,  241,  242,  343, 
257. 

Apples,  diring  for^  391,  399. 

Arabians,  308,  325. 


Archbishops,  9.    See  Clergy, 

Archery,  62,  Intr.  4S^bow  knowi) 
to  Saxons  and  Danes^  ibid — arch- 
ery of  the  Normans,  50 — by  la* 
dies,  iMd — forms  of  Saxon  dowb, 
ibid — use  and  practice  of  the  crQ$s> 
bow,  53 — bows  and  arrowa  to  be 
kept,  filr,  58— decay  of  archery, 
63- — prices  for  bows,  5fr — equip- 
ment of  an  archer,  £9'— directions 
for  archery,  61— marks  for  shooting 
at,  62,  68— feats  in  archery,  64— 
ancient  bowmen's  superiority,  66 
— a  good  archer  called  Arthur,  6g 
—prizes  for  archery,  &c.  69,  73, 
115. 

Arcubalistartans,  73. 

Arden  of  Feversham,  307. 

ArgumeQt  and  testimony  compared. 
51. 

Arion  and  Harry  Gohlingham,  48, 
Intr. 

Aristotle,  A  B  C  ofj  39ft. 

Ark,  Noah's,  166. 

Arms,  list  of  under  Elizabeth,  48 — ■ 
at  tournaments,  134,  135,  137. 

Arragon,  161,  S'iT. 

Arrows,  59,  63,  70.     See  Archery. 

Arsnic,  to  save  giants,  44,  Inu 

Art  of  Memory,  335, 

Arthur,  round  table  of,  140. 

a  pood  archer  why  called,  68. 

Prince  of  H'ales,  Ifil,  327. 

ArtJllery,  list  of,  under  Eliiabetb,  58. 

gardens,  34,  Intr. 

ArundeU,  Robert,  a  good  atinger,  eT. 

Asaph  J  174. 

Aacantus,  126, 

Asia  and  Adatic*,  71,  IBS,  331,  30€» 
3U6,  32fi. 


^^^^B                                                                                     ^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^1           Asses,  As&-racing,  22, 47,  2^76,  S4e. 

Bcaateof  flight,  IS.                    ^^^^| 

^^^^H            Astley  ( Aniiiliithentre),  90,  230 ,  2i6, 

Becket,  ThomaE  k,  1 1.                         ^^1 

^^^^M 

Bedford  ^aqu  are  archery,  TA.                ^^H 
Beef-ateak.  dressing  of,  236.               ^^H 

^^^^H              Athelstan,  18,  31,  40. 

^^^^^K           Attitudi^  for  archery,  61. 

Beelzebub,  153,  201.                           ^H 

^^^^^B            Aup^stus.  3H4. 

Bell,  Adum,  65,  135.                                ^^H 

^^^^^1           Austria,  Duke  of,  179. 

Bell  Savage,  shows  at  the,  S^S.           ^^M 

^^^^^H           AxeSfCombata  with,  149.    See  Justs. 

BiUIb  for  ringing,  hawk-belk,  prlM*       1 

bella,  &c.  29 1,  32,  39,  42,  46,  223,  M 

(Onmb  ),  77.                              ^^M 

^^^H           BalMon,  9S9. 

^^^^H            Babylon, 

Bei  jamia  fjCri'et,  298.                          ^^H 

^^^^^H           Back-^mmon,  Si,  Intr.     319. 

fienjamites,  elingera,  71.                     ^^H 
Beoric,  king's  falconer,  27.                     ^^H 

^^^^H           Badger,  IH,  ^,  ^i^O. 

^^^^^B            Bftgpipes,  194,  195. 

Berdic,  king's  jocula tor,  195,  9f>S              H 

^^^^^1            Baiting  animals  with   dogs,  59,  &3, 

Bermondsey,  South wark,  35,  377.             ■ 

^^^^M                Intr.     276,  SMO. 

Bemers,  Juliana,  17.                                      1 

^^^H           fialandng,  231,  93%  9BB,  334,  Sie. 

-,  Lord,  17.                              ^J 

^^^^m           BaliKlarii,  52,  73. 

Bessy  (the).  348.                                  ^H 

^^^^H            Ball,  games  with,   91   to   110,   173, 

Beverley,  1B9,  195,346.                         ^H 
Bevis  of  Southampton,  IB5.                 ^^M 
Bewita,  or  hawk's  helh,  32.                  ^^H 

^^^^H                 195,  190,  204,  231,  S(lO. 

^^^^H            of  little  dogs,  167. 

^^^^^1          BaHad-singers,  SS7.    See  Jacula  tors. 
^^^^H           Balloon-ball,  96. 

Bible -plays.     See  Play  a.                        ^^H 

Billiards,  970,  299.                                  ^H 

^^^^^H            Ban'dogSj  35H. 
^^^^1           Bandy  ^Eatl,  101,  102. 

Rinding  Tuesday,  350.                            ^^ 

Birds,  tutoring,  catching,  imicatifigt        M 

^^^^H           Banners,  UU,  135,  130. 

&&,   28,  3B,  39,  24a,  85d>  39*  ^J 

^^^^H           Baptism  of  Bt^lb,  292. 

See  Hawking,  Partridge,  &&          ^^| 
Bishop  of  Pools,  345.                              ^^H 

^^^^^M           Bar,  ttirowing  of,  7S,  76,  3G9. 

^^^^H           Elaralon,  Martin,  1 96. 

(Boy),  346.                                    ^M 

^^^^^H           Barbary  horses,  4^2. 

Bishops,  S,  9^  11.    See  Clergy*           ^^H 

^^^^H           Barber,  a  bag-piper,  194.  195. 

Bitt%rn9, 37.                                          ^^H 

^^^^H            Barbers.  2S7,  337. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  90.                             ^^H 

^^^^H           Bards,  iro.     See  Min»trtl«. 

Bladd(.T  (blown),  foot-ball,  lOl.          ^H 

^^^^H           Barge,  Lord  Mayor's,  307, 
^^^^H           Barley-brake,  3B2, 

Blessing  of  Bells,  292.                             ^H 

Blie,  133.                                                 ^H 

^^^^H           Earlo,  Marquis  of,  67. 

Blind-manVbuS'.  392,  393.                   ^^1 

^^^^H           B&mard  Perea,  337. 

Blois,  Charles,  Earl  of.  59.                   ^H 

^^^^^1          Bamet]  25  £■ 

Blondel,  a  minstrel,  179.                      ^^H 

^^^^H          Bae«,  or  Prisoners'  Ban,  7S,  SRI. 

Blow  Point,  403.                                   ^H 

^^^^H           Bason-riti^ug,  294. 

Boar-huntin£,  Bgbting,  Sec  S„    If.  ^^M 

^^^^H          Basset,  335. 

23,252,266.                                           ^^M 

^^^^B          Bct«tard  dogs,  19. 

Bnatf,  8B,  1 16.                                      ^^H 

Bob-cherry,  3UI.                                     ^^M 

^^^^1          Batte  the  Bear,  387. 

Bodnriin,  37,  Intr.                                 ^^H 

^^^H          Bajitile,  3 

Bone  Ace,  33'>.                                    ^^H 

^^^^H           Bat  for  hurling,  &c.,  91.     B«e  Ball. 

Bonfires,  360,  372.                                    ^H 

^^^^H          Bath, 

Boniface,  or  Winifred,  Ar^bish0|  ^^M 

^^^^H          • ,  Lord.  2tO. 

of  Mods,  2£.                                      ^^M 

^^^^B           Batting  (Bird),  38. 

Bonner,  Bishop,  157.                            ^^H 
Borough,  9ir  Ed,  fifl-                            ^H 

^^^^H          Battle,  tournainents  like,  131,  ISS. 

^^^^^H            hayeauii  tapeatrj,  4. 
^^^^H           Btan,  King  of  the,  343,  400. 

Boss-out,  or  Boss  and  Span,  384.         ^^M 

Boteler,  John  de.  liM.                              ^H 

^^^^H          Bears,  bQar-batting,  bear-garden,  &c. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  R3.                            ^^M 

^^^H               4a,  Intr.     18,170,^4,214,237, 

Bow  and  Arrows,  62,  Intr.     4B,  5^  ^^M 

^^^^H                239,  2de,  257,  £3S,  259,  262,  2f>4. 

63,  73,  379.                                              ^H 

^^^^M          game  of  "  Baste  the  Bear,"  387. 

Bowl  (Wa&eaii),  363.                                ^H 

^^^^H           Ben^tt  a  game  at  t^rds,  3fi5. 

Bowling,  62,  63,  f  ntr.     266,  ara       ^H 

^^^^P           Beasts  for  bunting,  IT,  22. 

Box  (Dice),  306.                                  ^H 

^^^K           of  chaM.  17,  22. 

iiirxley,  Kent,  16&.                              ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^                                    ^W^             40^          ^^H 

^^  Boy  Bishop,  3+6, 

Ctst  of  Hawks,  36.                                          ^^^| 

Bop,  379  to  4O0. 

Castanets,  993.                                               ^^^H 

Brain  tree  fair,  S97. 

Casting  the  bar,  76,                                       ^^^^| 

Brakely,  133. 

Charles  the  Bald,  132.                                       ^^^H 

Brandtinborow^  MarquiB  of,  9*. 

Charms  for  haWks,  34*                                       ^^^^H 

Bretd,  «3. 

Chartlev-hall,  99T.                                              ^^^M 

Bre«krait  (Hojal),  Z5G. 

Chase,  f>easta  of,  IT.                                       ^^^^| 

Bretwhes  formerly  worn  by  ladies,  14. 

Chases.     See  ForeBta^                                      ^^^^| 

Br^laWj  juggler,  249,  2A5. 

Cheapside  pageanta,  41,  Tntr.                          ^^^^H 

Bretail,  llobert  de,  11». 

Cheats,  241.     See  Jocukton.                         ^^^H 

Bridal  (Country),  1  IS. 

Check-music,  SOI.                                        ^^^^| 

Briiish  MuEnnim,  7S,  99. 

Chelsea,  SU.                                                      ^^^M 

Brittany,  a&l. 

Cherry  (Bab),  39 U                                         ^^^H 

Br  lad-street,  69. 

Cheshire,  79, 370,                                          ^^^H 

Brunanburgh,  victory  Atj  S. 

Chess,  21,  65,  Intr.     300  to  3t<t.                    ^^^^| 

Bubble  the  justice.  274. 

Chester,  41,  S8,  95,  tOl,  164,  27f»                 ^^^H 

Bucket  of  water,  tilting  at,  190. 

Chcveretter,  Janino  de,  194,  203>                  ^^^^H 

Buckingham,  19. 

Childermas,  34fi,  347.                                        ^^^H 

Buckler-pky,  SC2. 

Childrens'  plays,  379  to  400.                          ^^^H 

Bucks.     See  Deer. 

Cbiltrc  (The),  15.                                           ^^^1 

Buffoons.    Stie  Joctilators. 

Chimney- fa weepci^,  35&.                                ^^^^H 

Buling  Hana,  a  mountebank,  S36. 

China,  £91,  390.                                                 ^^^H 

Bull-baiting  and  Bull^ranning,  44> 

Chiralry,  U7,  Intr.                                          ^^^H 

j             53,  54,  Intr-     256,  2A7,  ^9,  «78, 

Christmas,  ItS,  156,  222,  251^9919              ^^^H 

K      277. 

£85,  3S7,  339  to  345^  370.                              ^^^H 

^P^—  dop,  19,  257,  «S9. 

Chuck-farthing,  3^6.                                     ^^^H 

Cat,  pole-cat.  wiid-cat»  IS,  3S,  lOp.              ^^^H 

.         BuUen,  Aon<?,  374. 

Cat  aj^r  mouse,  3BI,                                     ^^^H 

^m  Bubnahes,  t>6. 

(^aiabanque,  185.                                        ^^^^| 

^1  Bumble-puppy,  §74,  275. 

C'^lhcrine  of  Portugal,  60,  335.                      ^^^H 

H  Burford,  Ox.,  46.  363. 

of  Arragon,  161,  327.                      ^^^^| 

^H  Burg\inily,  old  Duke  of,  93. 
^H  Burlesque  MuaiC]293. 

Cauldron,  Iron,  a  play  with,  lOO.                    ^^^^| 

Ceres,  364.                                                         ^^^H 

HBurlctta«,990. 

Chabioim,  Earl  of.  130.                                   ^^^H 

^r  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  S,  14,  37|  99. 

Chafflnches.  51,  lutr.                                         ^^^H 

Buicliers'  hounds,  gu. 

C)iaffnet«,  3H.                                                      ^^^H 

Butt  (VV^ater),  tUtiug  ai,  120, 

Chaldea,  3i>8.                                                    ^^^M 

Butterfly  and  boy,  389. 

Chalezun,  castle  of,  52.                                 ^^^^M 

ButU,  archery,  53,  58,  a2»  64,  63. 

Challenger  to  justs  and  toonuiinenta            ^^^^| 

By rh  trie,  a  Saxon,  96, 

20,  Intr.     148,  263.                                      ^^^H 

Chan  (Great),  199.                                         ^^^H 

Tacdmon,  1 77. 

Changes,  ringing  of,  2S^1.                               ^^^^H 

Caiapbas,  153. 

Charing-croBs,  a  mews,  37, 949:                    ^^^^| 

Cakes,  Uney,  349. 

Cbarl  era  ague,  175.                                          ^^^^H 

Calculation,  methods  of,  313. 

Charles  t.  57.  Intr.     58,  69,  309,                  ^^^H 

CaledonianB,  19,  Intr. 
Calr  (Golden),  SDfi. 

220,  235.                                                         ^^^H 

Calves-head  feast,  42. 

V.  of  France,  324.                            ^^^H 

Carabuc,  10 1. 

VI.  of  France,  76,  SIT,  95f ,           ^^H 

Camp-ball,  101. 

Candlea,  play  about  lighting,  394, 

323, 324.                                                          ^^^H 

VIL  of  France,  311.                       ^^H 

Caue  Game,  t«8. 

Churches — plays,   abnta,   festinls,            ^^^^| 

CHRut<;,2l,  Intr.     *,  10,309. 

ale«,  in,  %.%   150,  15T,  34$,  346.            ^^^H 

Caparison  for  a  hawk,  33. 

346,  365,  367.                                                  ^^^1 

^m  Capet,  Huf^h,  40. 

Churn,  or  corti,  supper,  364.                        ^^^^M 

^H  Car,  Robcn,  Earl  of  Somerset.  S'29. 

Circus  in    St.  George Vfldds,   930j           ^^^^H 

^^  Cards,  .12,  33.  39,  Intr.     3i3  to  338. 

^^^H 

»  Houses  of,  397. 

Clarendenx  king  at  arms,  ISA.                     ^^^^H 

Carpet- working,  6fl,  loir. 

Cleavers  (marrowbones  «ud),  294*               ^^^^H 

Caiieaut  French  game  called,  mi. 

CIcocb  of  Barnet,  51,  lotr.    mS.               ^^^H 

^^^H         408                                                                    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^H           dcremont,  Karl  of»  ISS. 

Crawl,  a  ahowman,  166,  91-f.              ^^fl 

^^^^H            Clergy,  €1,  Si,  «0,  Ititr.      8,  9,  11, 

Creog,  403.                                            ^^H 

^^^^H                 21,  M,  31,  37,  ISO,  lS2t  1&&,  15d, 

Cresseta,  46,  Intr.    S47.  37.'*,              ^^M 

^^^^H                U7,  183^  IdOj  199,  2i\,  2&6,  30G^ 

Cresay,  battle  of,  S^                             ^^M 

^^^^^^1                3M. 

Cribbage,  335.                                   ^^1 

^^^^H           Clerkenwell,  81,  263,  £B9,  298. 

Cricket,  106.                                        ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                                              d-v 

Crimp,  336.                                            ^^M 

^^^^H           ClevekTid,  Dulcbe«8  of,  S9i. 

Criol,  Bertram  de,  18.                         ^^M 

^^^^^^            Closll,  game  of,  ST  L 

Cror»  boir ,  5  U     See  Archery,              ^^H 

^^^^^H           Cloudesle,  William,  an  arclter,  IS, 

Pur  M)Bes,  4(13.                              ^^ 

^^^^H            Clown,  904. 

Crow-and-Pile,  337,                                   I 

^^^^H           Club-ball,  104,  105. 

Crotonians,  24!f.                                          1 

^^^^H            Clubs,  suit  of,  3S4. 

Crowds,  violins,  34,  Intr.                            1 

^^^^H           Clym  of  the  dough,  65,  185. 

(-■rown  coffcc-hoiwe,  335.                             1 

^^^^^^1           Coacliea,  hackney — a  borse  and  bis 

Croyland,  Abbot  of,  291,  29».                    I 

^^^^^^M               keeper  parading  in  0111%  ^4^* 

Cruelty  to  animals,  3»8,  31*9.  _^J 
Cuckolds,  22.                                           ^^H 

^^^^^1           Coat  and  B&dge,  rowing  for  the,  B&. 

^^^^M           Cohlers^sa. 

Cuckows,  SJ.                                           ^^H 

^^^^^^1           Cock — cock-BghtingjCOck-tbrowing, 

Cudgel-players,  369.  ^^H 
Cumberland  sailing  fiodety,  90.         ^^^H 

^^^^H                &c  34j  53,  Imr.      248^  349,  370, 

^^^H               B9i. 

Cups  (prise),  20,  90,                       ^^^H 

^^^^^H           Cockcbafera,  &c.  ipinniDg  ofj  SSS, 

Cure  of  Hawks,  33.                      ^^^H 

^^^^m 

Curlews,  37.                                  ^^^^H 

^^^^1           Cock-pit,  99U 

Curs,  20,    See  Dogs.                    ^^^H 

^^^^H           Cockiievs,  .^43. 

^^^^H            Coleshill  Heath,  Warwickshire,  47. 

Cusbion  dance,  207.                       ^^^^| 

working,  66,  Ititr.                  ^^H 

^^^^^H           Colet,  Dean,  346. 

Cut-work  by  ladies,  66,  Intr.  ^^B 
Cutbrcd,  King  of  W.  Saxoni.  363.            ■ 

^^^^^1           CoU,  the  tregetour,  209. 

^^^^H             Colts,  9^ 

1 

^^^^H          Columbines^  king  of,  SS7.  SSB,  S'29, 

Bances,  Dancers,  Dancing  Animal*,         1 

^^^V 

and  Rope-dancing,  47,  65,   Itttr.    ^J 

^^^^H         ,  Coiubate  (ordeal),  lists  for,  136. 

196,   207  to  22s,  23910  259,  fiSA,  ^H 

^^^^1            Concerts,  287- 

342,  349,  357.                                      ^H 

^^^^^L           Conjurer,  the  dumb,  61,  Intr. 

Danes, 21^  59,  Intr.    26,  48,  49,  isa^  ^H 

^^^^H           ConaUntine  of  Wales,  3,  IB. 

257,  306,  350.                                      ^H 

^^^^H           Constantinople,  131. 

Dana,  7^,  76.                                           ^H 

^^^^1           Cooks,  S& 

Datchet-mead  races,  46.                      ^^H 

^^^^H 

David,  71,174.293                              ^H 

^^^^H 

D'Eu,  Count,  93.                                ^^H 

^^^^H           Coiini^UB,  giant,  42,  Intr. 

Dee  river,  BS.                                        ^^H 

^^^^^H           Corners,  Four,  S73. 

Deer,  25, 1  n  It.     9,17,1 9,  9)0 ,«?,««.  ^H 

^^^^H           Combill,  118,  331. 

Defenco,  edence  of,  262.                     ^^M 

^^^^^B           Comiah  and  Com  vail,  62,  63,  67, 

Deformity  curiously  imitated,  93^,      ^^M 

^^^H                 80,  98,  136,  3(»3.  3€7,  382. 

DelphoB  Bells,  51.                               ^H 

^^^^^H            Corpus  Christi,  mystery  Called,  I5L 

Demihags,  fiS.                                         ^^^| 

^^^H           CosUy  Colors,  335. 

Derbyshire,  79,  279,  280.                     ^H 

^^^^H           Cotswold,  game  of,  3G,  Utr. 

Deserter  acted,  249                                ^^H 

^^^^H            CoTent  Garden  theatre,  30,  50,  Intr. 

Devil  and  Devils,  1 53,  20 1 ,  395,         ^H 

^^^H           Coventry  Play  (the),  48,  49,  Intr. 

^^^^H 

Dili's  dance,  342.                                 ^^H 

^^^^^^m            Countara,  327. 

Devonshire,  S(l,  382.                              ^^ 

^^^^1           Country  Bridal.  119. 

Duke  of,  279.                           1 

^^^H PUys,  159.    Bee  Plays. 

^^^^H           CouTcy.  Earl  of  UlRter,  mi. 

Dice,  32,  33.  59,  Intr.    m&,  300.       ^M 

Diomedes,  306.                                      ^^M 

^^^^H           Court,  or  Coat,  Cards,  3:^2. 

Discus,  74.                                            ^^M 

^^^^H           Plars,  I<^.     f^ee  Plays. 

Disquirements,  or  Mumminj^,  251*  ^^M 

^^^^H           Cow  and  Cow-hide,  250,  358. 

Dislocation  curioualy  injitated.^afi*  ^^M 

^^^^H           Cowdry,  in  Suhs.,  14. 

Diving,  85.                                           ^^M 

^^^^B           Cnmbo,  39R. 

^^^^H  '        L'lMaea,  2o,  37. 

Dobney'a,  near  Ifllin^crtj  ?*fi.           ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"                                 ^^^^         4Q9                 1 

Oogget's  Coat  and  Badj^,  69. 

Edward  rv.  61.  Intr.     35,58,139,                        1 

Dog«,  2,    19,  20,  Si,  43i  ItiT,  201, 

148, 1H4,  1S9,  194,274,  32.5,  MVi. 

S39,  243j  2tfi,  S53,  257,  2^8,  259, 
S76,  384. 

Ifl          JO       ¥._*_             ^Jt      rti^       n,%n 

340,  354,  362. 

B  ball  of  little  dogs,  167. 

Edwin  King  of  Northumherlaad,  37, 

;             Doinioo,  3^1, 

Intr. 

,              Don  in  HoUand,  33. 
Double  wicket,  106. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  43, 

Egg  dance,  S25. 

Dover,  Rob.,  36,  Intr. 

Ejpgt  of  bawk>,  35. 

Elizabeth,  42,  46,  56.  Intr.    14,  44, 

DoTea,  37, 

DragoTi  (Snap),  S97,. 

45.  68,  07.  77.  95,99,  119,  Iwll, 

Oragoiis,  40,  Intr-     233,221,  342, 

U^  151,-,  162,  185,  ^3,  2U5,  224, 

360,  362,  3fi3,  374. 

252,  i?57.  296.  374,  378. 

Dramaa.     See  Flaya. 

— ,  daaghicr  of  Ed.  I.  191, 

Draugbts,  316. 

Elk,  18. 

Dmw-bridge  on  Lottdon- bridge,  42, 

Eltham,  Hants,  375. 

lutr. 

Elverion,  Derb.  367, 

Drawing  Dun  out  of  the  Mire,  403. 

Elvetham,  Hants,  95. 

Oreasea,  hunting,  15. 

Elysian  Fields,  37  7. 

FItnanuel  Coniniinus   131. 

Minstrels',  189. 

Emperora,  appropriate  hawks  of.  37 

caparison  of  a  hawk,  32. 

— meanness  of  one,  1 92. 

Dniry-lane,  98^ 

Enclianters,  199,  200. 

Duck-htinting,  984. 

Enclosures,  20,  21,  50,  &6. 

anH  Ow]     ^H& 

Eneas,  12(}i 

Ducks  and  Drakes,  387. 

Engravings  in  the  work,  notice  of. 

Duke,  appropriate  hawks  of  a,  37. 

66,  Intr. 

-  —  of  Shoreditcb,  67,  68. 

EntertairmientB,  royal  and  nobk,  38, 

Diirnb  Bells,  77. 

46,  Intr. 

Dun  cirawing  out  of  ihe  Mire),  403, 

E.  O.  Ubles,  307.                                                        ' 

Dunghill  dogs,  20. 

Epiphany,  344. 

Dunstable,  150. 

Ervalton  of  Spain,  265. 

.             DunaUti,  St.  520,  Intr.     171. 

Esa«,  50.                                                                         1 

Dutch,  SS,  Intr.    220, 233,  234,  ^5, 

Esquirffl  and  Esquireahip,  25,  Intr,                        ' 

270,  273. 

37,  115,  135,  137.                                                        j 

Duzedey*,  Perrot,  194. 

Esaex,  19,  79, 108,  349. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  1fi2- 

Eagles.  34,  37, 

Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  V5. 

£arl8r— tht'ir  hawk,  and  their  tax  for 

EtheJred  the  unready,  350, 

tournaments,  37,  133. 

Eton  Montem,  S47. 

Easter,  41,  94,  lie,  349,  3fi7, 

Eu,  Count  d',  93. 

Eating  fire  and  atones,  236. 

Eubcca,  305,  308.                                                     i 

;             hasty-pudding,  367, 

Even  or  Odd,  386. 

1              Ecclesiastics,     See  (Jlergy. 

Evil  Merodac,  308, 

Edekwithtt,  40. 

Eurydiee,  377. 

Eden,  Sir  Fred.  144. 

Exorcism  of  bella,  292. 

Edgar,4,  18,  2I,S&.  171,365. 

Edmund,  King  of  Eaat  Angles,  97, 

Fabulatora,  ISO.    See  JocclaioT*, 

49. 

Fair  sex,  143.    See  Ladies. 

'             Educatioi]  of  Prince*,  Jatnea  I.  on. 

Fairs,  366.  3(i9. 

31,  Intr. 

Falcon,  37.     Bee  Hawking. 

Edward  the  Conf«8or,  26,  34. 

Falconer,  24,  28. 

I.   7,  16,  52,  130,  140,  190, 

Fantoccini,  167. 

194,  260,  325,  403. 

Feathen,  S9,  60,  234. 

II.  60,  Intr.     17,  IS3,  IHB, 

Fen  church -street,  353. 

191,  203,  210,  227,  337. 

Ferrcra,  G«rge,  34fl 

in.  «0,  61,  Intr,      19,  e«. 

Ferrets,  22. 

34,  43,  55,  75,  100,  102,  104,  140, 

Ft^stiva]  of  Fools,  atl-,  345, 

159,  189,  193,  1S4,  195,  222,  ^SS, 

Fiddle  without  etringa,  mtulcwith. 

1                 861. 344. 

355. 

^^^H                    ^^^                              ^w^^^^^^^M 

^^^^H           Ficltjlera^  166.    See  MinACreLs. 

Gardens,  Mary-bone,  290.                 ^^M 

^^^^^M           Fighting  of  cockfi.    See  Cockfighting. 

Northumberlanti     pubH^^^^I 

63,  Intr.                                               '^^M 

^^^^^H            Fingers^  game.s  with,  103. 

-  I  ans   uaraen^    oo»     lutF         ■ 

^^^^H            Fireworks.  374. 

956^  957.                                                ^M 

^^^^H           Fishing  and  Fowling,  3S. 

Itaueiagn,  s89f  377>              ^^^H 

^^^^^H           Fives, 

■  ■-  apnng,  or  v&uui&U,  «o9  ^^^H 

^^^^^B           Flighty  beasts  of  sweet  and  of  stink- 

Uarter,  Order  uf,  141.                          ^H 

^^^H 

Gascoygne,  Thomu,  poet,  47,  locr  ^^| 

^^^^H            Flora,  351,  3&7. 

959,  378.                                                       ■ 

^^^^H           Florentines,  49,  Intr. 

Gaston,  Earl  of  Foix,  7,  194,  «6*.        M 

^^^^H           Flower  de  luc«,  a  beast  called,  43, 

Gaunt,  John  of,  139,  lj)l.  779.         ^^M 

^^^H              4J,  iutr. 

Geese.  99,  37,  349.                                ^H 

^^^^H           Flatc^  imitation  of,  255. 

Genoese,  59,  02.                                   ^^M 

^^^^1           Fo\x,  Earl  of,  7,  194,  t>6k 

GtoffVy,  Lord  of  FrerilU,  1S2.          ^H 

^^^H            Fol^  Rob.  le,  194. 

George  I.  46.                                        ^^M 

^^^^H            Fool,  or  FooIr,  159,  liS3,  lU^  936. 

11.  376.                                      ^H 

^^^^H            Fool's  dance,  331,  322. 
^^^^H faitival,  345. 

l¥I        a^rt                                                                               ^^M 

Geniians.   90,    131,    133,  Ul,  14.% 

^^^^1           bolt, 

914^  306,  395,  336. 

Geofrey,  Abliot  of  St.  Albans.  l.iO. 

^^^^H           Fool,  standing  on  otie,  383-^contest 

Giante  (pa>,'cant),    4Uj    41.  49,   43, 

^^^^H              with  the  feet,  121. 

Intr.     147,  369. 

^^^^H ball,  100,  m9. 

Gladiators,  960. 

^^^^H racing,  77, 

Gleek,  334. 

^^^^^H           Fnrcer,  Francis,  mutiidaTit  290. 

Gleemen,    171.  173,  1B3,  913,  SSi 

^^^^1           Forests  (Royal),  21,  Intr.    6,9,  17, 

See  JocuJators. 

^^^^H                1 5,  99,  34,  54, 1 33. 

Globe   TaTern,    near    HuogerFarJ* 

^^^^B           Fote  in  Boson],  47. 

market,  16H. 

^^^^H            Four  Comers,  973. 

Gloves,  hawks.'  S3. 

^^^^^B           Kings,  39j. 

Gloucester,  Thomas,  Lhike  of,  ISB. 

^^^^H           Fowling  and  Fishing,  38. 

GoAta,  99,  953. 

^^^^B            Fox,  S,  17,  18,99,  93>  3BI. 

Godefroy,  Earl  of  Rologne,  *l »  li:  jr 

^^^^^1          and  Geesf^  318. 

Goir.  game  of,  101.   11^9,   lOS, 

^^^^H           France  and  French,  9S.  99,  94,  131, 

Gog-mapop,  42,  Intr, 

^^^^H               139,  140,  1  7d,  191,  3S7,  966,  970, 

Gulden  Calf,  '296.                                ^H 

^^^H               S99,  309,316,  317,  319,393,394. 

Goldlinches,  38.                                      ^^M 

^^^^^H           Frederic  Barbarossa,  95. 

GiddingbaiQ}  Harry  and  Arioti,  Wa^^I 

^^^^H          Frciiscjcrliin,  90. 

^^M 

^^^^B           French  Draughts,  310. 

Goliah,  71.                                          ^H 

^^^H           Friar  Tuck,  35*, 

Goose,  game  of,  336.                            ^^H 

^^^^H           Friar!!,  99.     See  Clergy. 

/  E> til  a                                                ^^^^H 

^^^^^1           Fro^  in  the  Tirtddle,  the,  39'.f. 

Gordon,  Will.  I5t4.                             ^^M 

^^^^H          FryiQg-pan  niuiiic,  9d  i. 
^^^^H          Fuioo  Guarine,  309. 

Ooshawfca.     See  Hawking.                   ^^B 

Grace,  time  of,  in  li  mi  ling,  20,  SS.          1 

^^^^H           Fulimart, 

Gray,  George,  fencer,  *i63,                          1 

^^^H           Fulke,  I>r.  316. 

Great  Chan,  performance  by »  l&d.            1 

Greeks,    74,    B4,   87,  89,  981,  SOS^^^I 

305,  308,  313,  314,  3^5,  SS»,  3»nM^^| 

^^^^^H          Game^namcs  of  beflsts  of  sport,  1 7, 

383,  385,  386,  387,  390,  399,  3WM^H 

^^^B 

398,  400,  403.                                   ^^H 

^^^^H           laws,  21,  Tntr.      4,  6,  B,  90, 

Green.  Jick  in  the,  358.                    ^^H 

^^^H 

■ man,  991,  375,  377,  STS.        ^H 

^^^^H          cocks,  981.    9ee  Cockfighting. 

^^^^^^^^^V                                       „f   f\ AriD 

Greens  (Bowling).  61,  Intr.     99n.    ^^| 

^^^^^H The  solitary  Ganie,  319. 

Greenwich.  29,  Intr.     156,  lei,  Idf^^H 

^^^^B           Gaming,  91,  59  to  m,  Intr.     44,  4£, 

957,  355,  374.                                  ^^H 

^^^H                307,  397,  398. 

Gregory,  Pope,  36  S.                            ^^H 

Groat  ci^bove),  3i>l.                               ^^M 

^^^^1           Gardena,  Artillery.  34,  Intr, 

liireKn,  333.                                          ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^IHUI 

^^^^^       411             ™ 

Grey,  or  Badg^,  19,  980. 

irajj  or  Raye,  danoe,  «9T.                                     , 
Haye,  a  fen ce^ work  of  netting,  SO. 

'-  water?  of,  15 

— -  f Henry  de>,  of  Codnor,  IS. 

Hayuiarket  Theatre^  £0,  !□&.    221. 

houndfl.  7,  U,  16>  19,  20,  21, 

Haztl  wanda,  ((2. 

S«,  2flO. 

I  lead  or  Tail,  337. 

Gridiron  music,  39*. 

Health-drinkers,  &%,  63,  IntT. 

Griefj  how  coanberacted,  £S,  Intr. 
Gringonneur,  Jacqueioin,  323. 

Helmets,  134,  139,  UO,  26  k 

Grinning-nistch,  471. 

Henchmen,  362, 

Grooms  of  tutored  grejhoundB^  ^1< 

Hen  (threshing  the  fat),  34B. 

Gu&fds,  ofGcers  of,  3&6. 

Henry   I.    20,  187,  1j»5. 

Giutritie,  Fulco,  309. 

11.    9,    10,    H,    15,  40,  7«, 

Gusry  miracle  {the),  liS. 
1            Guilford^  159. 

ras,  199,  25fi,  aw. 

Til     rrn     tntr       <>    ?■?    t=il                              '' 

Gums,  31,  379- 

las,  117,  140.                                              ; 

Gjrfibrd.  John,  17. 

IV.  T,  17,   lil.                                                   ' 

V.   17,  137,  ^02. 

Hftg-buttSj,  58. 

VI.    11.  81. 

Hags  [Demi),  S8. 

VII.  28,  46,  60.   Inir.     1 1, 

Half-bowl,  27*. 

81,  35,  64,  58,  (38,  93,  148,  I8ti» 

Halpaver  >loor,  Cornw.  37,  Intr. 

195,  3^7,  35^.  35T,  372- 

Haliday,  Walter.  lt*t. 

Hall,  Jacob,  rope-dancer,  230. 

32,    37,  J56,  67,   68.  75,  94,  ISO. 

Hammer-throwing,  3.%  Intr.    TS. 

Ifit,  a05,  251,  25-^,  254,  262,  Sti9, 

Haminersmith.  S3T. 

^72,  288.  267,  295,  328,  34T,  354, 

Hampshire,  350. 

356.  3fi2, 

Hampete*tl,  S.59. 
Hand-ball,  9U  9^,  9&3,  3*9. 

I.      Etrii>eTor,  132. 

HI                     n2- 

IK  of  France,  129. 

—  in  Hand,  61,  Intr. 

Handd,  «89,  290. 

PV^M    wdf      r«.^„^     1        irto     OAa 

383. 
Heralds  and  Heraldry,  17,  135,  138,                          | 

\            Hands — persons  equally  rigbt  and 

K^ft  handed,  71. 

139. 

Handy  •dandy,  397. 

Herbert,  Sir  W.  307, 

Herculea,  98.                                                            ' 

Hart.  U,  18.    See  Deer. 

llarTest-home,  3(i3- 

Hermits.  fi3. 

Hastingjj,  17A. 

Herodiaa,  208,  fi09. 

HastV'puddtng,  eating,  37«. 

Herons,  St,  37. 

HatfiVld,  193. 

Hertford,  919. 

f             — — Hiiusc,  S57. 

Fori  rtf     ^TK 

I             Hawking,  31,  33,    Intr,^ — tfavellinf; 

Hertfordshire.   15,  274. 

with  hawks,  Src.  *,  fl,  7,  P,  11— 

Hevwood,    Master    of    St.    Paul'i 

how  hnwktng  conducted  for  lodiett, 

School,  3m 

11 — hawks  paid  tn  tribute,  1« — 

Hide  and  Seek.  381,  400. 

early  treatise  on  hawking,  Ac   17, 

HigginB,  a  ptmture-maater,  236. 

«+  — value  of  bawkd,    «4,  ^5  — 

Hi^^h  Game,  33- j. 

hawks,  ensignu  of  nobility^  ** — 

Hinpjar,  27. 

orij*in  of  bawkinc,  25 — hawks:  and 
honiids  taken  to  church,  !?5 — train- 

Htppas, 84. 

Hitchin,   Herts,  22. 

ing  hawks  ^seniial  to  the  tdu ca- 

Hobby-horsea, 41,  Intr.    221,  fcil. 

tion  of  a  gentleman,  25 — romantic 

341,  342, 

atory  about  bawking,  25— among 

Hock  Tuestlay  and   Hocking     iC'i. 

Saxons,  29 — decline  of  hawkiii);. 

343,  350. 

31— method  of  hawking.  31  ^ca- 

Hockley  in  tb»j  Hole,  51.  Intr.   «59, 

pariaon  of  hawks.  3** — their  value. 

263. 

34,3S^-early  treatises  on  hawking. 

Hocua  Poeus,  8O0, 

3.1 — difFeretil    srpectes    of   hawks, 

Hu^.  learned,  248. 

36,  3T — taw   against   having  any 

Hoglaril,  John  de,  19*. 
HoUand,  John,  %at\  of,  194. 

I^B           biit  foreign  onet,  S3 — tirtn^  used 

^B          ij]  hA^-rking.  37, 

holf  *  and,  1?^. 

INIJEX. 


Home  (TTarrest),  363. 

Htxxln!] All-blind,  SS'i,  393. 

HockIj  for  bawics.  32. 

Hoopa,    leaping  through,  &c.    SS9j 

3S3. 
Hopping,  22S,  3fiG,  3S9,  393. 

HorQ-blowing,  32,  Intr.     1%  10.30, 
17& 

Horae^DoUar,  grintiing  through,  371. 
■  -racing  and  Horsefi — tribute 
in  horses,  See.  Ki — horsea  irain- 
ed  to  concesl  sport.^meD,  38 — 
racing  in  Smithfielcl,  40— sFasons 
for  racing,  41 — Cbestff  raoea,  41 
— Barbary  horses,  4'2  —  value  of 
racers,  43 — racers  of  romance,  41 
— racing,  a  lilieral  itastime,  H- — 
breed  of  horses  attended  lo,  tt — ■ 
royal  patrons  of  racing,  45 — Hyde 
I'ark  races, 4 (i, 47— Stamford  raet-s, 
43—  tricks  and  pcrfonnn  n  ce?  by  hor- 
ecs,  9*2  to  '-346 — horses  baited  xvith 
dogs,  &c.  «43,  357,  3B0. 

(Stalking).  38- 

Hcwpitality  on  saints'  days,  &&  373. 

Hot-cockles,  392,  393. 

Hounds,  7,  11,  12,  19.  SQ,  21.  9d. 
See  Greyhounds. 

Hous»  (card),  3D7. 

Hubba,  87. 

Htjffe-cap,  368. 

Hug,  Cornish.  80. 

Hugh  Capet,  40. 

Hughes's  Royal  Circus,  ?lfl, 

Hugo  Petrolconis,  10. 

Hungary,  King  of,  28. 

HungcrforJ,  Sir  Ed.  69. 

Hunting,  25,  31.  33,  Tntr. — more 
ancient  than  hawkxtig,  1— atrimig 
the  Britons,  2 — the  Saxflns,  t>anes. 
and  Nomnant,  3,  4,  6,  6-^huniiiig 
Bwtne  and  the  wihUboar,  5 — h»w 
conducted  for  ladies,  11— hunting 
dresset,  14,  13 — bun  ling  privi< 
I^esof  Londoners,  15 — beasts  of" 
cport,  17— ^arly  treatises  on  hunt- 
ing, 17 — different  motlci  of  hunt- 
ing, 90 — in  eiidosurcs;  *^— hunt- 
ing terras.  2*2. 

<  Duck),  284,  295. 

fSnuirrel),  2R5. 

"  Ilunt  the  Fox,"  3H1. 

. — . "  Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  397. 

"  Hunt  the  Slipper,"  3B7* 

Hurling,  98. 

Husbands.  22. 

Hustle  (Pitch  and),  27(1, 

Hyde  Park,  46,  8S. 

]c<?  sliding,  BG,  382,  'Ifll. 


Idethun,  17*. 
niuininations,  37H. 
Imitations  of  animalB,  249  to  2.56. 
Infection,  bonfires  against,  37-2,  3.;.1. 
iniquity,  a  dramatic  character,   |j3. 
Innocents*  day,  346,  347- 
Installation,  mock,  at  schookt  396. 
Interludes,  156.     See  Play^. 
Ireland,  a  Tauli«r,  £30. 
Isabel  of  Buvariii,  217.  9:5S',  :»in. 
Ishmael  in  the  disert.  50. 
hlington,  67. 

Italy  and   Italians,  £2.  lotr.       112. 
120,   133,   141,  211. 


Jack  in  the  Green,  358. 

of  the  Clock-house,  m4. 

— —  Pudding,  37,5. 

Jani<a  I.  31.  56,  Intr.  7,  36,  4<>, 
66.  201,  220,  254,  2S2,  298,  3o4, 
307,  3T5. 

— JL  167,  220,  236,   Q»6, 

.langlers,  181,   lai*.     See  Mtn«t»ls. 

Japcrs,  181.     St»e  Minstrels, 

Jerkin  (Frieze),  29, 

Jerroin,  Sir  T.  29,  282. 

Jerv-ia  (Justice),  301. 

Jesses,  a  hawk's,  3^. 

Jestors,  Jeitours,  1^0.  See  MiDstrrb. 

Jewin-street,  S82. 

Jews,  9t,  290,  3S4. 

Jigs,  237. 

Jingling-inatch,  370. 

Joculators,  l&7^their  perfomiancva. 
ascribed    to  magie,    196 — -Ailai 
jug;;lcrs,  199 — thtif  trick« account,^ 
ed  for,  201 — Rykell,  a  trcgetour, 
202 — priTTilegeu  of  king's  juggltrs, 
20  5 — disrepu  tc  of  modem  ju^leri 
205 — dancing,  tumbling,  a^o^b* 
lancing  by  joculators,  20  J,   ^OH^— 
Herodias  tumbling,  208,  voj» — ^  ji_ 
rious  modea  of  dancing  and  tuin- 
bling,     211  —  repre!Benia,ii0t)a     of 
tumbling,    211,    212  —  f'teemetis' 
dances,  !^ 1 3 — sword-dancinir,  tom  ' 
dancing,    214    to    22 1  —  MorriL 
:?ance,  223  —  the  posture* »ii«»t«iij. 
S.J5 — mountebanks,   23« — t)«lan<^ 
mg.   231— the  tinker,    237 — ani- 
mals trained  for  b&idng,  &c   {^y 
Joculatora,   239  to  2S9 — airoirill 
ulay,  259,  2M.    See  Minstrdjk 
Jotia  bull,  game  Cidlrd,  S7S. 

(King),  2B4,  278,  309. 

I.  of  Castile,  3-*!. 

of  Oftunt,  141,  279. 

de  Holland.  141. 

-  (St.),  1^.  ifl.  34,  «.  20ft. 


I 


Jutlgica  looking  big  as  lion !••  41,  Intr. 

JuHglers.  181,  182.  i.HA,  I  Si,  l»d. 
See  IVlinsr^ela.  Joculaturs. 

Justice  Jer VIS,  Joi. 

JuEtiniant  IIG- 

Juists,  21,  27,  SR,  Intr.' — challenges 
10,  &e,  1]  I,  US.  283,— difference 
from  toiu-nametits,  125, — law  for, 
133 — justs  rqweseatcd,  142— )>e- 
cuJiirlv  in  hooour  of  the  ladii-t, 
i43^nie  lance  of  the  ladii^.  liG 
> — great spletidtiur  of JustSj  &C.  l-t3j 
14(i,  355. 


Kaylea,  370, 

KenilwQrth,  iS,  46,  Intr.     IS,  20^ 

U7,  140,  108,  fill,  252. 
Kent,  U,  26> 

Ketiulph,  King  of  the  MeTci&D»,  se. 
Kern -baby,  or  t  om-baby,  3  If  4. 
Keygwjfii,  John,  15*. 
KidllnFton,  Oxon.  3&8. 
King.  W  bawlcB,  37. 

birth-day,  376. 

•A  ile^*     See  DetT. 

duty  to  God,  by  Juiiei  1. 

31.  tntr. 

• ininBtrelflj  189,  191. 

of  the  bean,  343,  *no. 

~ —  Cockneys,  343. 

jugglers,  £05. 

minsirels,  165,  190. 


-        and  Queen,  gaiue  of,  60. 
Kings,  ancient  eplendour  of,  37.  Intr. 

88. 

at  arms,  135, 

Kissing-danct^,  syZ- 
Kiie-flyini^,  3U0. 
Kittle-pins,  272. 
Knave  of  piiiki.  3SB. 

— ^  out  of  doors,  35^ 

Ktievyt,  Anthony,  57. 

Knights  and  Knighthood,   sa,  24, 

Intr.      37,    120,    125,    133,    135, 

137.  13S,  140,  14J,   143- 
Knives,  and  knivtrs  attd  balls,  and 

knives  of  jugglers,  137,  173,  203, 

£31,  U»i. 
Knowsley,  ThomM,  cryer,  277. 
Kalson^  a  nurihern  licr«^,  19,   JdIt> 

88. 

r'ace-inaldnf;^,  by  ladi^,  65,  Intr. 

Ladder-dance.  S2^. 

Ladies,  27,  35,  54,  6*  to  66,  Inir, 
1 1,  13,  14,  2?,  29,  30,  31,  37,  50, 
91.  S7,  104,  105,  138,  139,  143, 
1 4»,  257,  263,  287,  t^Cii,  See  also 
Woiauit 


Ijadies'  puppies,  2U. 

Lady  of  the  Lainb,  353. 

Lamb,  Lady  of  ^e,  35K, 

Lambeth,  350. 

Lamps  (Glass),  373. 

Lance  of  the  Ladles,  143, 

Lances.  125,  139. 

Lausouenet,  335> 

Lanla-ioOj  335. 

Larks,  51,  Intr.    38,  39. 

Lathner,  Bishop,  354« 

La  and,  Perrot  de  U,  194. 

Laws,  Game.     See  G&me  Lkn 

Lftwims,  166. 

Leadenhall,  40,  118. 

Leap-flfug,  3S2. 

Limping  and  Vaulting,  929^  230. 

Learned  pig,  24B. 

Leatuing,  32,  37,  Intr. 

Ledo,  a  Greek,  306. 

Leicester,  Ablwit  of,  11. 

Earl  of,  128,    See  Ken  iU 

worth. 

Lemors,  dogs  called,  20, 

Lent,  «3,  Intr.     126,  151,  290,  334. 

Leopards,  22, 

Lcttcn  dcscribtd  by  skatiiig,  88. 

Leul'e  Castle,  200. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Society,  313, 

Liuns,  22, 

Lista  ftnd  Barriers,  131.  8ee  Tour^ 
uamcntfi. 

Little  Go»,  399. 

Living  Quln  tain,  1 20. 

Ijoggais,  271.  272. 

Lombards,  94. 

Lomhardy,  game  of,  32S. 

London  and  Londoners;  exercise^ 
pastimes,  privileges,  &c.  of,  S3, 
34,  35,  36,  39,  46,  55,  57.  6S, 
Intr.  16,  6$,  66,  57,  66,  69,  75, 
76,  80,  86,  87,  90,  9S,  126^  146, 
147,  150,  186,  219,  220,  252,  256, 
261,  262,  269,  274,  281,  284,  286, 
296,  3l>2,  316,  325,  327,  347,  349, 
3SS,  359,  361,  362,  37S,  375.  See 
Finshury,  Lord  Mayor,  Shore* 
ditch,  &c. 

Long  Bow.     See  Bow. 

Lon^^.bowling^  £69. 

Ixingcbamp,  Bishop,  187. 

Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May,  353. 

Mayor,  38,  39,   41,  Intr.    «l 

89,  340,  361,  374. 

of  Misrule,  339,  340,  341. 

Lor  em,  Johan  dc  Mees  de,  189. 

Lothbroc,  story  ahoui,  2fi. 

Lottfries,  chdilrejis*,  398. 

Lovain,  *J*». 

Luve-feasUj  ^(^ 


^^^^^                                                                        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^H                 Love  perfectiitg  V^alofj  li3< 

M^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^H                 LouiaXIII.  2U. 

MetromacbU,  ^i^"!^^^^^^^^^^^^^! 

^^H                Louis,  Emperor^  132. 

Mews  at  Charing-OTSnr^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^H                  LowbeHing,  38. 

Mewtas,  Peter,  HI.                                ^^H 

^^^^^H           Luce,  a  bi-iiKt  called,  i3,  45,  lutr. 

Middlesex,   15.                                         ^H 

^^^^B           Lydiat)j<,  9),  304. 

Middleton,  Sir  T.  4i.                            ^H 

^^^^^          Lyon,  VV^illiam  de,  93. 

Miiliiumtne.T  Eve,  3^9,  3tiO.                   ^^H 

^^M               Lytdl  John,  354, 

Milan,  33-                                              ^^M 

Mile^end  archers,  SS.                               ^^H 

^H                Mar<>K.  1£9. 

Miles,  James,  performer,  'd^S,             ^       1 

^H                Mad-bull,  bequest  about^  S7g. 

MiliUry  Sporla,  27  to  31,  lutr.     Se«      ^J 

^^H                Madelj  Manor^  £99. 

Archery,  Sic                                          ^^H 

^^1                Madrid,  ?80. 

Milk-muida  (May),  3.^7,                         ^M 

^^B                  M&gic-lanthom,  198,  SOl. 
^^H                 Mahometan  paradise,  '2HB, 

Mimes,  or  Mimics,  171.      See  Min- 

strels. 

^H                AfaidMamn,  3^3.  dd4. 

Minstrels,  Merrymakers,  &c.  5S,  Intr. 

^H                 Main  (Welch),  2BS. 

X7t>— northern  scalds,  171 — Saxon 

^^H                 Making  and  MarHing,  403. 

gleeraen,    171,    172  —  plays    with 

^^H                 Mall  in  St.  James's  i'ark,  1U3. 

balls  and  knives,  173— a  very  dis- 
tinguished minslrel,  175  —  ^a^xon 

^H                MdlardB,  37. 

^H                MuiidtvLUe,  Sir  J.  199,  90L 

harpers,  177— jcfltourK,lSO,  181, 182 

^H                  Marbles,  3B4. 

— guild  of  mitistrtls,  184 — abuses 
and  decline  of  minstrelsy,  ISa — 
minstrels  aatyrista  and  nattererv. 

^^H                Margnret,  daughter  of  Henrv  Vtl 

^H 

^^H                Mar^Dt,  a  French  ladj,  94. 

186 — anccdotta  and  dress  of  nairi- 

^^1                   Marian  (Maid),  353,  3^4. 

strela,  189,  190 — ^rewards  to  theni. 

^^H                 Marks  for  shooting  at,  6%  65. 

198,   19). — their    profligacy,    192, 

205 — sometimes    dancing-iu  asters. 

^^H                 Marrmges,  game  of  quintam  at,  i  1 9. 
^^m                Marrow-bonca  and  Cleavers,  294. 

19fi— other  notices,  379,  safi,  287, 

^H    .              Martins.   17,   18,  S2. 

293,  358,  3G1,  363.     See  JocuU- 

^H                   Mk^t,  41,  Intr.     &B,  210^  919,  S67, 

tors. 

^H                       347,  362,  3TS. 

Minuets  on  the  Serpentine  ice,  H8. 

^^H                 Marybone  Gardens,  390j  376. 

Miracle  pUya,  UO,  I5B.     See  Pkyi.     ^ 

^^H                  Masquerades,  25  U 

Misfiissippi^  300.                                         ^^M 

^^H                  Ma&i,  burlejatiue,  346. 

Mixeberg,  133.                                        ^^M 

^^H                 Ma&sey,  Master,  43. 

Moles,  22.                                                     ^H 

^^1                Master  of  Defence,  262. 

Monasteries,  346.     See  Clergy.              ^^H 

Monday,  Plough^  34^.                           ^H 

MongreU,  2ii.                                         ^^M 

^^1                  Match  (quick),  376. 

Monkeys.  60,  51,  Intr.      ^04,  *BJ.           ■ 

^H                Matilda.  Qu^n  of  Hen.  IL  19:2. 

S39,  S41,  259.                                                 1 

^^M                Matrimanv,  game  of,  337« 
^^H                 Mattock,  balance-master.  $34. 

Monks,  1 0.     See  Clerey-                                1 

Mona,  Winifred,  Archbishop  of,  26             1 

^^H                 Maxiniiliau,  Entperor,  94,  137. 

Monspn,  Sir  T.  36.                               ^J 

^^H                 May-ganiF8,    May'day,    and    May* 

Monucute,  Lord,  14.                             ^^H 

^^H                    poles,  37,  Intr.     351  to  3^$. 

Montague  House,  79.                             ^^H 

^^B                 Mecheln,  l^acl  Van,  333, 

Muntem  (Eton),  34T.                            ^^H 
^^oody,  John,  3£.                                   ^^H 
Moorflelds,  69.                                          ^^H 

^^M                MelitUB  (Ablwt),  36a. 

^^H                Men  not  so  eaailjr  taught  as  chiltlren. 

^H 

Moots,  26S,  3U,                                   ^H 

^^H                Mendlc^ham,  John  le,  194. 

MoralitieB,  plays  called,    153.      $«.•           1 

^^H                 Menelaus,  SI1>. 

Plays.                                                            I 

^^1                Merchant  Taylon'  H«ll,  67, 

More,  Sir  T.  283.                                         ■ 

^^H               Mercia,  36S. 

Moreland,  S.  founder  of  Viuxh«}1|   '       M 

^^H                 Meretles,  or  nine  men's  morriS]  3 IT. 

^^fl 

^^M                Meritot*  or  Merry  trotter^  a  Bwmg,3a». 

Morgtng.  Lord,  6S.                            ^^^| 

^^H                 Merlin,  37, 

Morieco,  Spanish,  £23.                           ^^H 
Morlen,  a  riap;[]iper,  IS5.                        ^^| 

^^H                 Merry  Andrew,  £36,  .170. 

^^M                -          makers.    See  Minstrelt. 

Morris-dancing,  ££3,  £47,  054.             ^H 

^^B                Merrythought  QMcriu»t3,  308. 

,  Nine  Mens',  &c.  317.               ^^M 
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Morris,  Sir  Chn  tl, 

Murriiner,  Itognr  de,  14P. 

Mo&bi€,  a  paramour,  307. 

MostrllR  ihe  Ptggti  403. 

Mottoes,  4>03. 

Moving  pictures,  iSB. 

Mount  Saint,  334 

Mountebankfl,  S3B. 

Mountjoy,  Charles,  Lordi^  W,  Intr. 

MiiJes,  22. 

Mumtninga,  or  Di^uisemente,   160, 

S50.     Sfe  Playa. 
Music  and  Musicians,  24,  ttitr.    18£, 

S9fi  to  294.     See  Alinstrels. 

-bouses,  £87. 

Muskets,  31,  379. 

Mvsteriesj   plays  nlled,  131.      Hee 

Plays. 

Nailfl,  3S7. 

Nakerer,  Janiiio  le,  194. 

Naples,  *00. 

Nauplius,  King  of  EubiEft,  30£,  308. 

Nausica,  91. 

Needle-work,  64,  Intr. 

Nevill,  Hugh  dc>  104. 

New  Cut,  334. 

-: .  Forest,  G. 

year,  BiO,  343,  3S3. 

Newcastle,  QS, 
Newmarket  races,  4li. 
Newton,  Master,  103,  29  B. 
Nigb  tin  gales,  Stt. 
Nine  WorthiMj  43,  Intr. 

holes,  274. 

• mena'  inorria,  317. 

pini,  e7S,  384. 

Noah.  U,  l&S. 

li^obility,  22,  £3,  «4,  31,  3«,  37,  38, 

46,  Intr.       1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  £1,  84, 

111,  lg5,  137,   139,  IBS. 
Nola,  Bishop  of,  250,  £91. 
Norfolk,  284, 
JJuke  of:    Lady  Anne,  hi* 

daughter,  119. 
Nonnati,  John,  Lord  Major,  B9. 
Normans,  £0,  Si,  &9,  €4,  Intr.     6, 

&0,  73,  13S,  175,  177,  197,  225, 

306. 
Norroy,  King  al  Arms,  13^. 
North  Wakharn,  28  K 
Northftiuptcnahire.  19, 
NarthumberUnd  houw  and  garden*, 

63,  Tntr. 
Norway,  19,  Jntr. 
Norwich,  U,  343. 
Nunneriet,  346- 

Ofiia,  hS. 

CXld  f  Even  and),  3b f* 


Oatlands,  palace  of,   14. 

Okcbrook,  Derb.  367. 

Olaf,  TrygesEion,  19,  Intr.    85,  17i. 

Olympic  gtmes,  78,  80. 

Ombre,  335. 

Opera,  SO,  Intr.    SS8,  sgo* 

Orange,  Prince  of,  94. 

Oratorios,  £90.. 

Ordeal  combats,  138. 

OFgan,  imitation  of,  2&5. 

Orleans,  377, 

(.)Btrachinda,  33S. 

Othea  of  Bresugeth,  Sir,  £00v 

Otter,   18. 

Ourononiachia.  316. 

Outroaring  Dick,  287. 

Owls,  S84,  885. 

Oxen,    docility  and  adorninertt   jfi 

243,  £85. 
Oxfordshire,  19. 

Pace,  R    3'j,  Inti. 

Taganica,  102, 

Pagejints.  35,  40,  t1,Intr.    159,161 

361,  see,  376. 
Pages,  25^  Intr.     135. 
Painter,  peril  of  a,  43,  Intr. 
Pair  of  cards,  332, 
Palestine,  130. 
Pall'ioal],  a  game,  31,  iDtr.      I03k 

249. 
Pancakes,  SB 4. 
Pan  crass,  £arl  of,  67. 
Pantheon,  Pinketh  man's,  16&. 
Pantonaimes,  fi,  167. 
Paptr  windmill,  390. 
Paradise,  MahometaDj  ¥fi8. 
Pardoners,  22, 
Paris,  £U4,  SI  7,  24K 

Garden,  56,  Intr,     2S6,  2S7 

Matthew,  73. 

Parka,  e. 

Parrot  ^Popinjay J,  64,  57,  69* 

Parson  bas  lost  ms  cloak,  403. 

Partridge*,  37,  39,  283. 

Paalinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  S.&0,  291 

PauraeCaric,  3?2. 

pa  von,  a  dance,  295, 

Paye,  Sir  Charles  de  la,  200. 

Peacock-dance,  or  Havon,  S9fi. 

Peacocka,  37,  60,  117,  £34. 

Pedlers,  22,  leA, 

Peecke,  IL  curious  combat  of,  t'Si 

Pel -quintain.  113,  119,  ISO. 

Penneech,  33fi. 

Penny  Pricke,  403. 

FtoteooA,  183. 

l*CTnt  de  Latmd,  104. 

PL-niui  Ambai^dor,  3B0. 

Peter  the  Dutchman,  220. 
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^^^H          Pharobank,  64.  Intr 

Powel.  afamoii^  fire-^ter,  i!:*?.                 M 

^^^^1          Fheiicia, 

Prayers  books,  how  inumlnated.  lf>t           1 

^                 Fheasanu,  37. 

123,  ^09,  £32,  240,  267.  395.            ^H 

^^K                 Philip  and   Marv,   59,    Intr.       See 

FreviUe,  Geoffry,  Lord  of,  ISV.           ^H 

^^^H 

Pri^,  predecessor  of  Astley.  fi46.           ^^ 

^^^H           of  Fr&Dce,  Ul,  SSi,  30r|. 

—  a  burlesque  muaician,  SQi-              M 

^^^^^H          Fbilipsj,  a  Merry-Anclrew^  1(57. 

Prices  ordained  fur  bow^^  58.                 ^^M 

^^^^^H           Ptiiiosopher's  p^nm,  314. 

PrlcGts.     See  Clergy,                             ^^^H 

^^^H          Pick-point.  403. 

Prime  and  l*riraero,  32B,  333.              ^^B 

^^^H          Picta,  19,  Intr.     19. 

Princes,  education  of,  31.  Intr.     2t.          | 

^^^^^H           Pictures  (moving),  16S. 

Printing  traced  to  cards,  326.                       1 

^^^H          Pigs,  51,  Intr.  A,  £24S,  370.  Sl-c  Boar. 
^^^H          Pile  (CroEa  and)j  337. 

Frisont^rs'-hars,  78,  3*1.                                1 

Prizes  for  archery,  wrestling,  rowing.,           1 

^^^H          Pinkethman,  Mr.  S%  Intr-     169. 

at  toumainenta,  &c.  €9,  B2,  83,  B9,           1 

^^^H          Pinks,  Knave  of,  329,  33 1. 

m,    133,  138,  139,  143,  1*9,   191?.          J 

^^^^M           Pins,  wooden,  g^mes  with,,  2fi9. 

Sej,  263,  372.                                        ^H 

^^^^ft           Pipe-call,  39. 

called  weapons,  eO?.                     ^H 

^^^B           Pipers,  S2,  343. 

Processions  and  Fageanta,  35,    4S,          ^ 

^^^^H          Piquet,  or  Pick  el,  334. 

Intr.     Sei,  302,  395.                                 J 

^^^H         Pilch  and  Hustle,  «76. 

Pro<5e  of  the  Ox  and  Asa,  34€.             ^H 

^^^H           Pitchky  North,  19. 

Pryckeared  Curs,  20.                              ^^H 

^^^^H          Plain  dealin;^,  335. 

Punch,  51,  Intr.     164,  im.               ^H 

^^^H         Flays  and   Players,  32,  54,  Intr.— 

Fudesey,  the  piper,  195.                       ^^H 

^^^^^B             ancient    plays,    lAO — ^  their    long 

Puns,  royal,  k.                                      '^^B 

^^^^H             duration,     151  — Coventry    play. 

Puppets  and  Puppet-Btows,  49,  lotr.          J 

^^^^H             ibid  —  mysteries  described,  152 — 
^^^^^H             secular  ptays,  l&S — -pliiys  perfonn- 
^^^^^B             ed  id  cHurdies,  157^ — Comisti  mi^ 

164,  165,  167,  S23,  S3l.                     ^J 

Puppies,  ladies',  £0.                                j^^| 

Puritans,  their  xeal  against  soroe  pas^  ^^B 

^^^^^1             racle-playfl,  ISB^court  plays,  159 

titncs,  55.  57,  Intr.                           ^H 

^^^^H             — K^haracter  of  old  ilineiatit  pkycrs. 

Push-pin,  396.                                    ^^fl 

^^^^H             1 5  9 , 1 B 1  — reptiscn  tatiims  of  m  um- 

Puss  in  the  corner,  36S<                        ^^H 

^^^^H             ttieix  1 60 — pky inhonourof Prin- 

Putney,  90.                                          ^^B 

^^^^H              C4.-6S  Mary,  16  l^of  Hock  Tuesday, 

Pythagoras,  314.                                  ^^H 

^^^^^1              I6S — decline  of  secular  pkya,  l«i3 

^^H 

^^^^^H             — origin  of  pup^iet-plays,  104,  16  li 

Quack  doctors,  £30.                             ^^B 

^^^^H             — pantoinitni-s   and  puppet   cha- 

Quadrille,  335.                                         ^^B 

^^^^H             racters,  leT—moving pictures,  16!^- 

Quaile,  19,  37,  983,                              ^^ 

^^^^^H             Bee  also  Minstrels. 

Quarter- staff,  264.                                        1 

^^^^1          Plovers,  37. 

Queen,  privileges  of.  at  toumameDt^         1 

^^^^H         plough  Fool  and  Plough  Monday^ 

&c  139.                                                   1 

^^^^H 

Nazarcen,  335.                           ^J 

^^^^V          Plummet,  casting  the,  75. 

—  of  Rabbita,  398.                       ^H 

^^^^B  -         I'lumpton,  Sir  Kob.  10. 

Queke-borde,  403.                               ^H 

^^^^^^          Pluviticl,  M.  riiUng-maater,  345. 

Questions  and  Commands.  397.           ^^B 

^^^^1          Poesy,  effects  of,  170. 

Quick-horde,  61^  Intr.                           ^^H 

^^^^H          Poets,  179.    See  Minstrels. 

match,  376.                               ^^B 

^^^^H          Pointa,  rihbona,  3S7. 

Quinctus,  or  Quintas,  115.                ^^B 
Quindena  Pascllie,  349.                          ^^H 

^^^^H          Pole,  Cardinal,  eio. 

^^^^H          polls,    May-polcfi,    halancing-polK, 

Quintain,  IIS  to  1^1.                         ^^B 

^^^^1                &C.   123,  £05,  351,  362. 

Quintus  Curtius,  51,  Intr.                  ^^B 

^^^H          Poiisli  Draughts,  31$. 

Quoita,  75,  IS.                                    ^H 

^^^^H          I'opc,  the.  2*2. 

^^H 

^^^^H           of  Fools.  345. 

Rahbits,  39,  82,  ?Sd.                            ^H 

^^^^H          popinjay  (Parrot),  54,  57,  S3. 

",  Queen  of,  329,  33»J.             ^H 

^^^^H           Porters,  £2. 

Races*    See  Horse-raciug,  Foot.  &€*        1 

^^^^^1          Poat-quintain,  113 

Rachea,  hounds  called,  i*                           j 

^^^^H          Posture-master,  S34,  335. 

Racket,  92,  93.                                       ^M 

^^^^^H           Pot-^rqnB,  or  Pop-guns,  3B0. 

Raber,  or  Roya!  Minstrd,  IfiS           ^H 

^^^^^H          Powel.  a  puppct^howtnon,  AO.  Ir?, 

Ram,  an  dent  prize  for  wresil'-g.              V 

^^^B 

lUneUgh,  289,  TTT.                                 1 

IHDEX. 
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Rauelb'h,  Ear]  of,  28&. 
ItiiJilcair,  vermin  called,  18 
lUt  (WTiite),  18. 

Itatcliffri,  John,  of  Chester,  44,  Intr. 
Raye,  or  Hay  lUnce,  297* 
Rcckimin^  of  bawks,  32- 
Regan,  King's  trumpeter,  344. 
Rein-deer,  IS. 
Retluuomachia^  314. 
RcjnauJ  de  Roy.  141. 
Ribible,  sm, 

lUchard  I.  59,  Intr.     I G,  J2,  Sg,  1S8, 
132,   m,   IS7. 

II.    10,  37,   S5,   138,   15 1» 

1J5,    J 9],  £95, 
RiiWJewlale,  Manor  of.  North umber- 

latid,  19. 
Riding  at  the  hng,  111,  133. 
Ridotio  al  Frcscx).  2SH. 
Rintddo  and  Armida,  £Cit  Intr. 
Ring-ball,  1 04. 

,  hopping  for,  S2i, 

,  tilting  at  the,  1 1 1,  1S3. 

RiDging  bdls,  '..'91. 

iMflinaj  f  94, 

Roaver,  archery  mark,  62> 

Robin  Hood,  61,  233.  «24,  353»  3S4, 

356. 
Roche  de  Rien,  52. 
Rochester,  Walter,  Bishop  of,  11. 
Rocks  of  Scilly.  301. 
RiMlhatn,  Norfrtlk,  «7. 
Roe  and  roebuck,  17,  S3,  233. 
Roger  the  trumpeter,  194,  ia5. 

Roland,  175, 

RoUing-pin  and  salt^hox  pausic,  ?94. 

RoUy-ptJlly,  S74. 

Rome  and  Romans,  13,  Intr.  35, 
TSf,  9&J  102,  MS,  125,  281,  313, 
314. 

Rooks,  36. 

Hope-dancing,  fee.  4g,  Intr.  204, 
ei6,  SI 7,  218,  S42,  ?*3,  303,  383, 
40S. 

Roses,  Bceof,  329,  331. 

Rosigno),  imitator  of  birds'  ainging, 
S55. 

RoubiUiac,  289. 

Rouen,  309. 

Rouce  et  Noir,  64,  lotT. 

Roulet.  336. 

Round  Table  (the),  140,  141. 

Kowena,  daughter  of  Hengiat,  363. 

Rowing  matches  on  the  Takmes,  &c. 
89. 

Bi^i^yal  breakfKst,  35$, 

dandng,  295. 

education,  3 J,  Intr. 

■ cntert^Rrneats,  39,  46,  Intr. 

forests,  d,  &^ 


1U>J*1  banting,  £0. 

player  with  three  darta,    17. 

Set;  kinp. 

— Exchange,  255, 

Ruff,  game  of,  335 

Rutfian  Hall,  Smith  field  called,  261. 

Running.  Bee  Uorse-r&dag,  Foot- 
racing, Sic. 

(Bull),  377. 

Rustics,  curious  imitation  bj  one,€^o 

Rutlandshire,  ig. 

KykelJ,  John,  the  tregetour,  HQS, 

Sack  ruutiing,  371. 

Sadler.  Mr,  290. 

__'b  Wells,    9fil,  216,  Sg6,  234. 

547,  2B9, 
Saddleni,  43. 
Sailing,  PO. 
Salmon,  Mrs.  51. 
Saint  Albans,   17,  150,  a&&. 

'  Aufitin,  156, 

Bartholomew,    Fair,  Hoapita], 

&c,  Bl,  195,  216,  £30. 

Brice's  Day,  330, 

Catharine,   151,  362. 

Clement,  347. 

Cuthbert,  92. 

George,  57. 

' Jame^  80. 

John,  1 ,  3, 44,  Ititr,    S05,  MS, 

3S7,  373, 

Louis,   ISS,  e04, 

Matilda**  Hospital,  91. 

- — .  Nidiolas,  346, 

'  I'aul's  church,   dean,   &c.    S6, 

152,  155,  216,  £19,  373. 

Peter,  361,  373. 

Stepheu,  346. 

Saviour's,  356. 

Sal  litre,  Jean  de,  3S4. 

Saints*  days,  hospitality  on,  373, 
Salt-box  and  rolUng-pin  music,  £94. 
Sampson,  predecesaor  of  A«tley,  146. 
Sfitidwich,  147. 
Saracens,  115,  252,  38fl. 
Sarura,  133. 
SatuniAlk,  £50,  344. 
Satfrists,  186,  187. 
SaToy.  ISO,  178. 

Earl  of,  SOO. 

Saulus,   15S. 

Saxons,  18,  20,  S9,  37,  S9,  «4,  Intr* 

25,  40,  48,  49,  50,  72,  88,  91,  183, 

184.  187,  188,  208,  SIO,  SU,  SSf, 

^9,  306,  3S0,  345,  363. 
Scalda  (Northern),   ITl,  ITS.     8ee 

Minstretfi. 
Scandinariana,  Ul^  1T8.    6«e  MiA- 

fitiet. 
2  & 
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^^^^H            School-playi*  379  to  4U0, 

Snap-dracon,  39T.                        ^^^^H 
Snatchood,  fit.  Intr.                    ^^^H 

^^^^^H             Scripture  dramas,  1^0.     Sec  Pla^s. 

Snipes,  37.                                        ^^^1 

^^^^^H            '^ phrascB  usM  hs  cbanns,  ^l. 

Socrates,  390.                                       ^^B 

^^^^1             Seasons  (hunling),  22»  23. 

Soldiers,  32,  33,  In»,     fi^,  311.                 1 

^^^^^B            Sea  ton,  manor  of,  Kent,  li;. 

Solitary  Game  (the),  319.                             I 

^^^^H            Secular  music  and  plays.  ISi,  'J»7. 

Smneraanlt,  2SS.  230,                      ^          1 

^^^^^^K                 See  Music,  Flay^. 

Sum  erect,  Duke  of,  unde  of  Ed.  VI       J 

^^^^^^1            S^eanta,  22. 

^H 

^^^^^m            Serpentine  River,  BH 

Sotnersetsbrre,  9.'].                               ^^| 

^^^^m            Servants,  ?A,  G5,  Intr.    37. 

Sompners,  SS.                                       ^^| 

^^^^H             Shacklcwell,  67. 

Songsten;.     St*e  Min&trela.                  ^^| 

^^^^H             Shadow  lighting,  77. 

Soup,  a  fire-cRtor'5,  £36.                    ^^M 

^^^^H             Shakei^pcarc,  4D,  Intr. 

Southwark  fair,  Sl7.                             ^^H 

^^^^B             Sheep-shearing,  363. 

Spades  of  playing  card*.  3t4*            ^^B 
Spain  and  SpaninVd;;,  5S,  Tntr.     ?£?,      1 

^^^H             Shcrifis,  ?0,  340. 

^^^^H              ^licrries,  in  Sptiin,  S64. 

243.  230,  321.  33*.                                  1 

^^^^H             Sherwood  Forest,  19,  S9. 

,  Ervaltonof,  26*                            ■ 

^^^^H              Shields,  29^   Intr. 

Span  (Counter),  384.                           ^J 

^^^^1             Shoe-lane,  289. 

Bpanicla,  19.                                        ^^H 

^^^^H              Sbocs>  quoits  sometimes  called,  77. 

Sparrows,  .51,  Intr.                           ^^H 

^^^H              Shooters'  Hill,  36,  63. 

Spears,  throwing,  balancing,  &c.  it 

^^^^^1             Shooting.     See  Archery. 

75,   141,   148,234. 

^^^^1             Shoreditcb,  Duke  of,  6T,  08. 

Spell,  Northen,  109,  426. 

^^^H             Shovel-board.  30.  Intr.    s»7,S98. 

Spendall,  Sir  J.  168. 

^^^^H             Shrnwhire,  309. 

Spinacuta,  a  rope-dancer,  221. 
Spmning  by  ladies,  fia,  Tnlr. 

^^^H             ShroTe  Tuesday,  or  Tide,  42,  92.  101, 

^^^^1                   £41,  Sm,  284,  343,  349.  390. 

cockchafer.^,  &e.  3SR,  389- 

^^^^1             Shuttle-cock.  303. 

Sport,  t>casLs  of,  names  of.   IT. 

^^^^H             Sicily, 

Spring  Gardens,  283. 

^^^^1              Sidney,  Sir  R.  1 1. 

Spurs  for  cock-fighting,  £Sfi. 

^^^^^m              Sieges,  crnss-bowB  used  at.  S2* 

Spylard  (the),  a  centenarian  bATt.  19. 
Stalking-horse,  39. 

^^^^M              Simile;;, 

^^^^^^              Simpson,  Master,  a  vaulter.  230. 

Stinkint;  flight,  beasts  of,   ifl* 

^^^^B             Singere,  biil lad-singers,  &c.  £87.  'JH, 

Stone  bows.    See  Bow. 

Stones,     slinging,    throwing.       S<>e 

^^^^^H                  37S      See  Joculatora. 

^^^^H             — ,  imitatioii  of  singing  birds. 

Slinging, 

^^^^H 

eating,  ^(f. 

^^^^H              Single- wicket,  \06. 

Stool- b^n,  103.                                    ^ 
Stow- hall.  103.                                    ^H 
Straw-balancing,  234,                       ^* 

^^^^M               Skating,  H6, 

^^^^H              Skinner's  Well,  near  SmitbtieUl.  id  1 . 

^^^^H              Skiomackia, 

Strength,  instanc^js  of,  19,  totr,    M  V 

^^^H              Skipping,  3H3. 
^^^H               SkittJus,  £7S,  3S4 

Strings  for  bows,  59- 

Sturges,  a  great  chess  player,  317. 

^^^^H              Sledge-hammer  throwing^  7 A. 

Suffolk,  3*9. 

^^^H             Sledgt-s,  ice.  S6. 

^^^^H              Steighta  of  Jugglers,  204.    See  Jocu- 

T^.l...   .,C      T.iO 

Sunday.  47.  43,  Intr.     B,  Zi'j,  35S» 

^^^^^H 

35S,  am. 

^^^H             SlklL^-thrift,  301. 

Surrey,  15. 

^^^^H               Sliditig  on  ice.  Bfi,  38t,  364. 

Swallows,  38. 

^^^H               Slinging,  ^2,  Tl,  ?£,  73»  74.  379. 

Swan  (the  Old),  new  London  Imil^je, 

^^^^H               Slipper  (Hunt  the).  387. 

89. 

^^^^H              f^lar-bows.    See  Hows. 

,  White,  Cht^lsea,  S3. 

^^^^H                Slyp-gto&t,  3D1. 

Swans,  35,  36,  37.                          [^ 

^^^^H              Smalflerhorn  Bock,  19,  Inlr, 

Swash-buckler,  £61,                        '^H 

^^^^H                Smkhfield,    40,    68,  16d,  ft&e,  2fit, 

Sweet  flight,  beasts  of,  tS,               ^H 

^^^^1 

Swimming,  85,  38t.                       ^^H 

^^^^H               Smock-racing,  371. 

Swine-hunting,  o.                           ^^H 

^^^^^^              Smoking  apes  and  matchet,  t43, 37 1 . 

Swinging,  12'.?,  302,  39  i.                      J 

^^^^H             Snake,  game  of  3'i1. 

S^rainla  for  toomamentt^  b«la.iong    1 

m:\,  St 4,  SIS,  Bi«,  «3S,  saa,  «69, 

£60,  S63. 

Sjm»  179,  32&. 

Tabf  mBcles,  feast  of,  36-k 

Table,  the  round,   140. 

Tables,  or  Backgammon,  ?1,    Xhtr, 

3  J  9. 
Tabors  beat  by  hares  and  barsei,  SOS. 

244. 
Taillefer,  a  minslreU  19.  Intr      175 
Takill  aii  arrow.     Sec  Arrows. 
Talare«  of  the  Greeks,  87 
Tale-telleri,  180,     8ee  Jacu)»toir», 
Tambotiriuc,  '2M, 
Tangy- cakes,  34^- 
Taper  lighting,  39/'. 
Tapestry,  64,  Intr.     4. 
Tapper,  or  Span^Counter,  384^ 
Targets,  62. 
TarpeU,  357. 
Taw,  394. 
Taylors,  2Q,  235. 

(the  De-vil  among  ih*),  386. 

Tazel,  place  c&UetU  i4. 

Te-totum,  3«4. 

Tell,  William,  lusft-at  of  archery,  fi3. 

Tennis  and  TentiiB-Coiirts,  04.  9^. 

Terms  applied  in  hunting,  SS. 

■  — -  hawkinir,  37, 

• to  various   i:i»dei   r* 
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classes,  SS. 
ToTours,  d(^  called,  ?0. 
Teadmony  and  argtimtnit,  SI. 
Thames,  the.  36,  Intr,     B9 

Street,  3frCi. 

TheaeuB,  23,  Tnir. 
Thieves,  22,  Intr 
Thtilamtw,  Sir,  SS,  Inir. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  1 1. 

of  Waist ngham,  130. 

Thraw,  S5. 

Thread  the  needlo.  3S1, 

Thresh  the  fat  hen,  34i«. 

Throwing  at  cocka.  Sec.  33,  Intr.  £83. 

349,  355,  370. 

inibrels,  231. 
Time,  division  of,  7. 
Tinketi,  or  Buflbona,  23,  185,  C37. 
Tip-car,  0,  ina. 

Tiptoft,  John,  Karl  of  Worc«iter,l3B. 
Titter-totter,  3n3. 
Tobacco-pipe  nmstc,  £94. 
Tongsand  bellows  music,  SS>t. 
'J^pfls,  Sir,  185. 
Tops,  boya*.  38a. 
Torre,   a  nre-work  maker,  3"6. 
Tothill-tltlda.  2,>9. 


Toumaments,  21,  27,  SB,  Intr, — fa- 
tal violence  at,  199— Interdicted  by 
the  church  1  129 — real  contnt  at 
one,  130 — law«for,  133— different 
from  juatB,  125 — origin  of  tourna- 
menta,  liiaf — first  practice  of  tour- 
narDents,  131 — account  of  thrrn  in 
England,  132 — ^iwges  and  perqui* 
sites  of  Kings  at  Arms,  13A— pn?- 
'iminaries  of  the  tournament,  I3S 
— lists  for  ordeal  cotnbati,  138 — 
their  great  spleudour,  1 43~-top  for 
imitating  them,  140,  3B0 — chal- 
lenges for  tbcm,  &C.  1*8,  380. 

Tower-hill,  376, 

Toys  for  childrens'  iiuitalton  of  mar> 
tial  exercise«T  144. 

Tragedira,  definition  of,  fte.  IdT. 
See  Pla^a. 

Troubadoura,   176, 

Tuck,  Friar,  364. 

Tufa,  a  standard,  3T,  Intr^ 

Tuesday.     See  Uock.  Shiuvc. 

Tumbling.  5f07  to  212,  ^17.  «i*9, 

Turketidly,  Abbot  of  CJroyland,  «Sl 

Turkish  ambassador,  (t6. 

Turks,  220,  252. 

Turre.  Eaaex,  manor  of.  Ifl. 

Turtles,  37. 

Tttthury,  SnfTulk,   191,  »77,  St&. 

Tuttel,  Mr.  332. 

Twelfth  Eve,  &c.  3«S.  3II>,  383, 

Twicy.  orTwety,  William,  17,  349 

Twisted  tree,  349. 

TycTs,  .Jonathan,  «8S. 

TykehiU.  133- 

Tyrrhcno,  a  Gtetk,  309. 

Ule  games,  34.  Intr.     9<i-9  Chrifltmta, 

ULiter,  Earl  of,  Courty,  ?«*. 

Ulysses,  30R,  3il. 

Umfr&Tille,  Robert  de.   19. 

Dnnrthlug  a  fux,  &. 

Unicom.  252. 

Universities.  343 — London  In  101 S 

called  the  third  university,  Bfil, 
Uter  Pcndragon,  140, 

Valentia,  fiSO 

Valor  perfected  by  Love,  1*3. 
Vaulting,  2li7,  T2i>. 
"luJthall  Gardens,  90.  9S0,  377. 
Venter  Point,  M)3. 
Vermin,  24,  Intr. 
Vice,  a  dramaue  character,  15.?. 
VjeUe-.  178. 

Violante,  S^tgnort,  S€U. 
Vizors,  251,  252. 

Voices  of  animals  and  men,  imlfn- 
tbnt  of,  '.'55. 
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Vortigern,  383. 
Vulcan's  Forge,  3T0. 
Vulture,  37- 

Waita,  *l,  Intr.    36 1,  363. 
Wakes,  364. 

'VV^alcs,  Constantine,  King  of,  3. 
Wallingford,  133. 
Walloons,  14T. 
Wnlshani  (North),  S84. 
VVukijigllain,  Thomas  of,  130. 
Walter,  Bisljop  of  liochester,  1 1. 
Warilrobe,  old  theatiical,  159. 
Warren,  Earl  of,  S7B, 
Warwick,  133. 

;  Earl  of*  62. 

Wassallf,  363. 

Wasters  and  BucHers,  3fi. 

Wttt  Wimbils.  287- 

Watch,  setting  the,  39,  Intr.    3fil. 

Water-fowl,  S8. 

.    -  tilting.  88.  120. 
—  fireworks  on,  374. 

Sm  Rowine;,  SaUing,  Swhn- 

ming,  Thames,  tvc 
Wntteville,  M.  Robert,  337. 
Wedgenoke  Park,  6. 
Welch,  3S0 — Welch-main,  SSa. 
'WellBiWillianiihear-gurdeii,  of,  2S9, 
WcstminfitcT,  81,  117,  148,  320,  357, 

-. — Abbey,  2S9. 

Hall,  188. 

Palaccj  61,  Intt.  79. 

Wheelbarrow-racing,  37 1, 
Wheels,  halAodng  of,  £33. 
^fTjCTiTf  (Astley'a),  £90. 
WTactstone,  George,  pageant  by,  41, 

Intr. 
Whipping  for  gamblers,  G,  Intr. 
Wliirligig,  3S5. 
VV  hist,  94,  269,  eS2. 
WhistHng,  fiS£,  29i. 


IVhite  and  Black,  4<)3, 
IVhitehftU,  94,  289,  289. 
Whitsuntide, 34,  Intr.     4i,309,3«8 
Whittiitgton    agaitiat    RinaMov  60, 

Intr. 
Wicker-work,  boats  of,  SB. 
"IViM-boar,  cat,  &e.    See  Bsar^  Cat, 

d-c. 
William  L  21,  Intr.  4,6,  ITJS,  3O0 

—  IIL  4fi,  236. 

Wilton,  133. 

Windsor,  IW,  157,  364, 

Wind- ball,  95. 

. — —mill  (paper),  390. 

Winifred,  Archbtshop  of  Moni,  9S, 

Wire-dan  dng,  2S8. 

Wit  and  KeasoHj  335. 

Ttllves,  S2.    See  Women. 

Wodchou^ej   or  Woodhotues,    tSI, 

378. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  156- 
Wolvea,  IS,  99,  23. 
^Vomen,  44,  Intr.      184,  188,  S07, 

Sle,  927,  350.    See  also  Ladie*. 
Woodcocka,  37,  39. 
Woodstock  Park,  6. 
Worcester,  Earl  of,  138. 
Wrestling,    SO  to  84,   76,  364,  3i5, 

355,  359. 
Wurgund,  Peter  de,  189. 

Xem  in  Spain,  264- 
Xerxea,  a  philosopher,  308- 

Yawning-raatch,  370, 
Yeomen  of  King's  bow,  91. 
York,  189,  191. 

,  Duke  of,  148. 

shire,  930. 

Yule  Plough,  or  Fool  Floueli*  34S. 

Z»ny,  371. 
Ziklag,  71, 
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